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P  E  E  F  A  C  E. 


DURING  the  past  year  it  has  been  oar  endeayoar  to  make  the 
Magazine  as  Taried  and  usefal  in  its  contents  as  it  was  in  our 
power  to  do.  We  have  sincerely  to  thank  contribntors  who  have  kmdly 
giTCQ  us  their  assistance,  some  of  them  having  pat  themselves  to  not 
a  little  trouble  to  do  so,  amidst  the  ardaoas  duties  of  exacting  public 
and  professional  life.  We  trust  that  the  help  which  has  been  so  cordially 
and  ably  rendered  in  the  past  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  And 
of  this  we  have  the  best  reason  to  hope  from  the  promises  that  have 
been  made,  and  arrangements  that  have  been  entered  into.  These 
embrace  papers  of  much  present  interest  and  importance,  and  cannot 
fail  to  meet  with  an  appreciative  reception  by  the  intelligent  reader. 

In  ^tering  on  another  year,  we  have  earnestly  to  bespeak  the  active 
co-operation  of  our  ministers,  elders,  and  influential  members.  The 
Maqadne  has  long  occupied  a  well-defined  and  useful  position  in  our 
denomination.  It  has  done  good  work  in  many  directions,  and  still 
mnch  work  of  a  special  kind  lies  before  it  It  has,  indeed,  certain 
aims  in  common  with  journals  of  a  religious  kind,  which  in  recent  years 
have  risen  np  in  great  numbers.  In  common  with  them,  it  seeks  to 
provide^  in  the  shape  of  practical,  experimental,  and  biographical  papers, 
what  may  be  read  with  interest  and  edification  by  the  fireside ;  but  it 
also  seeks  to  famish  intelligence  which  is  specially  interesting  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  discuss  subjects 
of  a  weighty  kind  from  a  United  Presbyterian  Church  point  of  view. 
We  have  in  certain  Churches  diflferent  and  conflicting  schools  of  theo« 
logy,  and  from  the  same  Church  issue  doctrines  at  variance  with  each 
other  and  with  the  teachmg  of  the  Word  of  God.  Surely  it  is  well 
for  08  to  have  a  journal  of  our  own,  in  which  Broad  Church  errors  and 
Ritoalktic  and  Romanizing  practices  may  be  exposed  and  condemned. 
This  18  due  to  ourselves,  and  specially  in  the  interests  of  the  younger 
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portion  of  oar  membership,  amongst  whom,  in  much  of  onr  current 
literature,  snch  errors  are  being  widely  and  insidioaslj  disseminated, 
and  against  which  they  need  to  be  warned  and  armed. 

The  question  of  Disestablishment  has  now  reached  an  interesting  and 
critical  stage.  It  has  become  yisible  to  eyes  that  erewhile  professed 
to  be  too  lofty  to  observe  it,  and  very  practical  steps  most  soon  be  taken 
in  connection  with  it.  This  qoestion  has  always  received  a  large  share 
of  attention  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine^  and  it  has  never  given  an 
uncertain  sound  concerning  it  As  in  the  past,  this  movement,  so 
fraught  with  issues  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
religion  and  onr  own  denominational  welfare,  will  be  carefally  watched 
and  strenuously  advocated.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
religious  periodical  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  that  has  taken  up  this 
subject  in  the  same  manner,  and  advocated  it  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness, as  has  been  done  in  our  pages. 

We  confidently  look,  therefore,  to  contributors  and  subscribers,  not 
only  for  renewed,  but  increased  countenance  and  assistance. 

Edinburgh,  1««  December  1880, 
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OUR  SAVIOUR'S  ACCOUNT  OP  HIMSELF. 

By  REV.  PBOFESSOB  CALDERWOOD,  LL.D.* 

To  readers  of  the  Bible  who  accept  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  clearly 
established  on  abundant  evidence,  it  is  matter  of  special  interest  to  study 
the  allusiona  the  Saviour  makes  to  Himself.  His  public  life  was  absorbed 
by  effort  to  secure  the  good  of  others, — to  cure  their  diseases,  lighten 
their  sorrows,  instruct  them  in  the  things  of  God's  kingdom,  and  stimu- 
late their  religious  life.  There  was  so  much  for  others  in  all  His  doings, 
aDd  so  little  for  self,  that  we  are  apt  to  pass  with  slight  observation 
references  to  Himself,  sometimes  direct,  at  other  times  implied,  necessarily 
occnrring  in  the  midst  of  His  utterances.  He  had  frequent,  almost 
constant,  occasion  for  referring  to  His  own  position  amongst  men.  Never- 
theless, even  when  we  concentrate  attention  on  such  utterances,  there  is 
everywhere  evidence  of  a  measure  of  reserve  maintained  by  Him,  and 
which,  when  noticed,  is  felt  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  inherent  dignity  of 
His  nature.  During  the  few  years  of  His  public  ministry.  He  walked 
continually  between  two  conflicting  demands.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
was  the  need  for  giving  clear  evidence  of  His  nature  and  mission  ;  and 
this  demand  required  to  be  met  with  regard  to  the  wants  of  subsequent 
ages,  as  well  as  of  that  in  whieh  He  appeared.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
vas  essential  that  He  should  in  large  measure  conceal  from  men  of  that 
ige  His  glory,  in  order  that  He  might  have  scope  for  carrying  forward  His 
^ork  nnder  ordinary  human  conditions,  as  a  man  amongst  men.  These 
demands  seem  in  a  measure  inconsistent, — to  reveal  Himself  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conceal  Himself.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  by  avoiding 
extended  and  minute  personal  references,  and  allowing  His  work  and 
discourses  to  speak  for  Him.  Equally  of  His  works  and  of  His  teach- 
iiig,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  effect  was  cumulative.  No  one  of 
His  works  was  overwhelmingly  startling.  Great  as  is  the  splendour  of 
^ght  which  they  unitedly  shed  on  our  minds  when  we  contemplate  them 

*  We  liAve  pleasTU'e  in  siatixig  thai  a  series  of  papers  by  Professor  CaUerwood  yfiil 
appear  ia  the  Magazine  duriug  the  course  of  the  year. — £d. 
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in  their  unity  as  they  appear  in  Scriptore,  to  the  people  of  His  own 
time,  except  on  rare  occasions  when  multitudes  were  healed,  each  one 
was  presented  as  an  isolated  act.  The  scenes  of  His  most  striking 
miracles  were  widely  separated.  Greatly  changed  were  the  assemblies  of 
witnesses  as  He  went  from  place  to  place.  None  of  the  people,  not  even 
His  most  favoured  disciples,  could  see  them,  as  we  now  behold  them  an 
their  unity,  with  all  the  cumulative  effects  which  historical  narrative 
gives.  And  what  was  true  of  the  works  as  done,  was  no  less  obviously 
true  of  the  words  as  uttered.  With  the  concentrated  power  of  spoken 
discourse,  we  need  to  associate  the  rapid  dissipation  of  influence  in  the 
experience  of  the  great  majority.  The  words  are  only  partially  under- 
stood when  uttered,  rendering  a  coherent  recollection  the  possession  of 
only  a  limited  number,  while  the  crowd  of  engagements  pressing  on  the 
minds  of  most  men  rapidly  displaces  the  impression  made  by  oral  teach- 
ing. These  were  the  things  which  favoured  concealment,  even  while  our  . 
Lord  was  continually  presenting  Himself  as  the  teacher  and  helper  of 
men.  And  to  these  must  be  added  the  consideration  ahready  alluded  to, 
of  intentional  reserve^  making  the  veiling  ol  His  glory  part  of  His 
deliberate  purpose.  Yet  revelation  was  quite  explicit,  as  it  was  continu- 
ous, enabling  Him  to  say  to  His  disciples  when  He  gave  them  comfort 
in  prospect  of  His  departure,  ^The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I 
speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  the 
works* 

In  the  matter  of  reserve,  some  contrast  may  be  noticed  between  the 
use  of  works  and  words,  giving  great  prominence  to  the  teaching  in  com- 
parison with  the  wonderful  works  done.  He  is  frequently  fonnd  giving 
emphasis  to  statements  He  utters,  whereas  He  often  passes  quickly  from 
the  scene  of  a  marvellous  cure, /lest  public  attention  should  be  drawn 
upon  Himself  or  the  work.  The  difference  may  be  expressed  in  this 
way, — He  intentionally  and  deliberately  emphasizes  the  thought  He 
utters,  and  quite  as  ddiberately  He  shuns  what  might  be  described  as 
emphasizing  the  deed  He  performs.  He  takes  precautions  to  escape  con- 
centration of  public  interest  on  the  cures  effected,  but  He  is  emphatic 
in  proclaiming  certain  statements  of  spiritual  truth.  He  performs  a 
miracle  by  utterance  of  a  word,  and  straightway  He  passes  on;  He 
withdraws  Himself  from  the  crowd  in  order  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  one  who 
seeks  deliverance  for  a  beloved  child ;  He  cures  a  paralytic  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  crowd,  but  'SS  absorbs  the  thoughts  of  the  people  by  the 
unexpected  utterance,  ^Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven;' 
and  when  He  has  performed  the  cure  in  evidence  of  His  power  to  forgive 
sins,  immediately  the  man  is  sent  to  his  home,  thereby  withdrawing  the 
object  of  special  curiosity.  In  a  manner  strikingly  the  reverse,  we  find 
the  Saviour  deliberately  concentrating  attention  upon  statements  of  truth. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  presence  of  the  multitude,  sometimes  in  hearing  of  His 
own  disciples  to  whom  He  gave  more  detailed  instraction;  but  when 
both  occasions  are  taken  together,  the  number  of  examples  is  large. 
*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,'  is  a  formula  with  which  the  reader  of 
the  gospel  has  great  familiarity.  There  is  thus  a  marked  difference 
between  His  use  of  works  and  of  words.  The  contrast  warrants  the 
inference  that  He  met  the  difficulties  connected  with  revealing  Himself, 
and  yet  concealing  much  of  His  glory,  by  making  His  teaching  the  chief 
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mode  of  revelatioD,  and  keeping  His  works  in  a  sabordinate  and  merelj 
anxiliarj  place.  In  meeting  the  people  He  concentrated  mnch  the  larger 
portion  of  public  notice  on  His  sayings,  and  so  diverted  attention 
from  the  glory  of  His  person.  It  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  this 
that  we  find  Him  in  the  closing  discourse  to  His  disciples  assigning  a 
subordinate  place  to  the  miracles,  promising  greater  works  in  the  history 
of  His  people  after  His  own  departure  from  them.  ^  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
imto  yon,  he  that  beKeveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also, 
and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father ' 
(John  xiv.  12). 

These  considerations  are,  however,  only  prelioainary  for  a  further  point 
of  interest  on  which  attention  is  to  be  more  particularly  concentrated. 
Our  Saviour,  instead  of  speaking  in  all  cases  directly  of  Himself,  often 
employed  designations  indirectly  descriptive  of  Himself.  Most  prominent 
among  them  is  the  designation  ^  Son  of  man ;'  more  rarely,  though  quite 
decisively,  we  have  the  designation  ^  Son  of  God.'  As  the  close  of  His 
pnMic  ministry  draws  nigh,  and  the  forces  are  visibly  in  operation  which 
are  to  bring  Him  to  a  violent  death,  He  speaks  more  directly, — 'I  must 
walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following;  for  it  cannot  be 
that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem '  (Luke  ziii.  33)^  But  throughout 
His  ministry,  ev^  when  instructing  His  disciples,  He  spoke  often  of 
Himself  in  the  indirect  method,  which  is  for  us  who  now  study  the 
narratives  peculiarly  instructive. 

1.  The  Samotti'a  chosen  title  for  Himself  m, — 'The  Son  of  Man/ 
Itis  was  undoubtedly  the  favourite  designation  with  our  Lord,  most 
commonly  chosen  when  he  resorted  to  an  indirect  mode  of  speech. 
Viewed  from  one  side,  it  is  the  mark  of  His  humiliation^ — ^the  Son  of  God 
has  descended  to  share  the  nature  and  occupy  the  place  of  man.  Like  to 
man  He  is  in  all  things,  save  that  He  is  '  separate  from  sinners.'  A  man 
amongst  men,  yet  is  He  so  exalted  in  character,  that  when  enmity  rises 
against  Him,  resenting  the  condemnation  pronounced  upon  wrong- 
doing, and  threatening  Him  with  death  in  consequence,  He  meets  the 
threats  by  reasoning  with  the  evil-disposed,  asking  them  if  they  can 
convict  Him  of  that  which  He  blames.  ^  Because  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
ye  believe  me  not.  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin! '  (John  viiL  45.) 
Here  is  the  vast,  the  amazing  difference,  making  a  wide  separation 
between  this  one  Man  and  all  men  besides.  But  the  separation  of 
character  is  not  because  of  any  difference  in  nature.  He  is  a  son  of  man. 
He  delights  in  identifying  EUmself  with  the  children  of  men.  If  the  title 
'Son  of  man'  be  the  mark  of  His  humiliation,  it  i&  the  index  to  a  truly 
Tolontary  condescension.  It  reveals  the  greatness  of  the  Saviour's  spirit, 
and  the  grandeur  of  His  purpose.  Humility  becomes  a  measure  of 
greatness.  I  do  not  here  touch  the  mystery  of  two  natures,  pressing  into 
Tiew  the  inexplicable  di£Sculty  of  the  divine  and  human  meeting  in  one 
person.  Much  there  is  of  profoundest  intellectual  interest  in  the  problems 
raised  by  assent  to  the  (Uvinity  of  our  Lord ;  I  am  not  here,  however,, 
attempting  to  bring  such  problems  into  view,  but  only  to  mark  the 
significance  of  our  Lord's  modes  of  describing  His  own  personality. 
TtaA  He  is  a  son  of  man  marks  His  humiliation ;  that  He*  has  a  uniform 
preference  for  describing  Himself  as  such,  indicates  some  ground  of 
satisfaction  with  His  place  amongst  men.    Viewed  from  the  other  side, 
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howerer,  the  name  is  also  a  mark  of  His  distinction  among  men.  That  He 
is  a  son  of  man,  possessing  the  human  natare,  sabject  to  all  its  essential 
conditions,  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  law  governing  its  activity, 
are  facts  all  clearly  involved  in  His  position  in  the  world.  But  He  is 
pre-eminent  among  men.  He  is  ^  the  Son  of  man.'  He  holds  a  singular, 
because  a  representative  position.  The  designation  indicates  as  much, — 
looked  at  along  with  the  fact  embraced  in  the  higher  title  afterwards  to 
be  considered,  Uhe  Son  of  God,'  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  is  an 
exaltation  in  companionship  with  His  humiliation.  Let  us  regard  Him 
under  His  own  chosen  name, — *  the  Son  of  man,' — and  we  have  in  the 
one  name  a  double  revelation.  Looked  at  from  the  elevation  of  the 
divine  nature,  this  name  is  the  symbol  of  humiliation;  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  humanity,  it  is  the  symbol  of  elevation.  The  latter 
view  is  that  we  are  now  obtaining,  when  we  recognise  that  He  is  pre- 
eminently ^  the  Son  of  man.'  In  this  we  are  not  being  guided  back  again 
to  what  has  been  already  remarked  upon,  that  He  was  ^  separate  from 
sinners.'  That  fact  falls  to  be  considered  when  His  humiliation  is 
contemplated.  It  is  the  guard  upon  accurate  interpretation  of  Hi& 
lowly  place,  so  that  humiliation  be  not  mistaken  for  degradation  in  the 
evil  sense.  But  looking  from  below, — from  the  familiar  levels  of  human 
experience, — we  have  a  view  of  His  pre-eminence  among  men.  He  is  a 
man  living  for  the  interest  of  other  living  men,  who  yet  are  dead  while 
they  live,  because  all  are  daily  convinced  of  sin,  and  cursed  by  sin,  having 
a  dark  future  before  them  under  shadow  of  that  curse.  And  He  lives 
not  only  for  living  men,  but  for  generations  who  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  the  earth,  and  for  men  yet  to  live.  All  this  is  implied  in  His  use  of 
the  name, '  the  Son  of  man.'  The  world's  sin  is  the  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  name,  whether  we  regard  the  humiliation  symbolized,  or 
the  elevation.  His  holiness,  therefore,  is  an  essential  condition  for 
understanding  His  own  use  of  the  name.  It  is  as  Saviour  that  He  is- 
pre-eminent  among  men,  being  indeed  '  the  Son  of  man.'  By  reference 
to  His  holiness,  we  see  how  singular  He  was;  by  reference  to  His 
salvation  work,  we  perceive  how  truly  He  was  the  Man  for  all  men.  By 
His  humiliation.  He  was  to  lift  men  from  their  degradation  up  to  His 
level ;  by  His  elevation  amongst  men  and  for  men.  He  was  to  raise  them 
to  His  exaltation,  so  that  He  shall  not  be  singular  in  His  purity,  for 
they  shall  be  like  Hun  as  partakers  of  the  same  moral  excellence. 

By  His  favour  for  this  name,  He  identifies  Himself  with  our  race ;  and 
by  the  relations  in  which  He  uses  it.  He  shows  that  His  position  as  Man 
is  essentially  connected  with  every  part  of  the  salvation  work.  lu 
attempting  to  receive  the  impression  which  familiar  usage  is  fitted  to 
produce  upon  our  minds,  it  is  well  to  recall  how  explicitly  He  appro- 
priated the  name  to  Himself  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples.  When  he 
was  with  His  disciples  apart.  He  began  to  question  them  as  to  what  the 
people  said  of  Him,  and  to  this  questioning  He  resorted  plainly  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  disciples  themselves  to  a  clearer  and  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  greatness  of  His  glory  and  the  grandeur  of  His  work.  ^He 
asked  His  disciples,  saying,  Whom  do  men  say  that  1  the  Son  of  man 
amV  Coming  still  more  searchingly  into  the  condition  of  their  own 
convictions  concerning  him.  He  said,  ^  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? '  and 
then  there  came  forth  from  Peter, — spokesman  for  them  all, — a  testis 
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moDj  never  afterwards  forgotten  amoDgst  them,  we  may  be  assnred, 
^Thon  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God'  (Matt.  xvi.  13). 

Haying  clearly  proclaimed  to  the  disciples  His  appropriation  of  this 
name,  ^  the  Son  of  man,'  we  have  to  consider  in  how  many  and  varied 
relations  He  uses  it.  When  referring  to  His  lowliness,  as  one  without 
earthly  substance.  He  introduces  it :  ^  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  His  head'  (Matt.  viii.  20).  In  this  He  points  to  the  fact  that 
substance  and  rank  are  not  things  by  which  He  is  distinguished,  and  this 
He  does  that  those  who  would  follow  Him  may  understand  that  earthly 
honours  and  possessions  are  not  to  be  won  by  adhesion  to  His  cause. 
These  are  still  to  be  gained  by  the  methods  familiar  to  men, — industry, 
observation,  and  enterprise.  The  things  He  seeks  for  men  and  guides 
them  towards  with  certainty,  are  the  attainments  of  higher  spiritual  life, 
—escape  from  sin,  and  advance  in  holiness.  In  sight  of  this.  He  places 
small  account  upon  worldly  distinctions,  rather  connecting  His  favourite 
designation  with  His  great  redemption  work,  when  at  length,  by  reason 
of  the  approach  of  the  appointed  time.  He  could  speak  of  it  to  His 
disciples  without  reserve.  '  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Matt.  xx. 
^8).  This  is  an  utterance  which  must  guide  us  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  whole  usage  of  the  tiile  by  our  Redeemer.  Accordingly  we  find 
Him  associate  the  name  with  every  part  of  His  work ; — ^with  the  spread 
of  gospel  truth, — ^  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man ;  * 
with  the  endurance  of  violent  death  and  return  to  life, — *  The  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  Him,  and  the 
third  day  He  shall  be  raised  again ; '  and  with  His  coming  hereafter  in 
the  exercise  of  sovereign  power, — '  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in 
His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  His  glory.'  What  He  was  in  the  lowliness  of  humble  society, 
what  He  was  when  meeting  the  demands  of  atonement  for  sin,  that  He 
shall  be  when  He  comes  to  prove  all  things.  In  the  midst  of  the  eternal 
glory,  He  is  still '  the  Son  of  man.' 

2.  The  Saviour  less  frequently  employs  the  title  *  Son  of  God,*  This  name 
is  more  frequently  applied  to  Him  in  Scripture  than  appropriated  by  Him. 
This  witness  is  borne  of  Him,  but  is  not  conspicuously  repeated  by  His 
own  lips.  Considering  His  position  as  the  'Son  of  man,'  He  has 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  directly  referred  to  by  Him- 
self on  an  important  public  occasion,  when  He  unhesitatingly  spoke  of 
Himself  as  '  the  Son/  but  said,  '  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is 
liot  true.  There  is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  me ;  and  1  know  that 
the  witness  which  He  witnesseth  of  me  is  true'  (John  v.  31,  32).  There 
is  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  His  relationship  to  the  Father,  none  in 
affirming  that  the  Father  would  '  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father ; '  but  He  will  adhere  to  the  necessary  laws 
of  evidence,  and,  shunning  personal  testimony.  He  prefers  to  speak  of 
Himself  as  '  the  Son  of  man.' 

Hence  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  comes  more  frequently  from  other  lips 
than  His  own ;  and  from  His  own  lips  only  when  He  is  threatened  with 
<leath  on  account  of  making  Himself  one  with  God.  The  voice  comes 
from  above,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ; '  the 
•ngel's  testimony  to  Mary  is,  *He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God;'  the 
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challenge  of  the  tempter,  time  after  time,  is,  ^If  Thoa  be  the  Son  of 
God ; '  the  witness  of  the  disciples  is,  ^  Of  a  truth  Thon  art  the  Son  of 
Ood.'  Bat  His  own  use  of  the  name  is  rare  and  guarded,  coming  from 
His  lips  only  when  the  glory  of  His  nature  is  questioned,  and  testimony 
from  Himself  is  required  in  simple  explanation  of  His  claims.  Thus 
at  an  earlier  stage,  when  the  people  threatened  to  stone  Him,  He  spoke 
without  reserve.  The  people  came  round  about  Him,  saying,  <  How  long 
dost  Thou  make  us  to  doubt?  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.' 
Thus  challenged,  He  first  refers  to  His  toorks  as  bearing  witness  for  Him, 
and  then  declares  plainly :  ^  I  and  the  Father  are  one.'  And  when  they 
take  up  stones  to  stone  Him,  He  presses  His  declaration  into  yiew  as  one 
which  is  not  chargeable  with  blasphemy :  ^  Say  ye  of  Him,  whom  the 
Father  hath  sanctified  (consecrated),  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou 
blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  Ood?'  And  once  more, 
when  His  position  and  entire  work  were  brought  to  test  before  the  high 
priest.  He  was  ready  with  the  declaration  of  His  divine  dignity.  When 
false  interpretations  were  put  on  His  words,  He  was  silent ;  but  when  He 
was  called  upon  to  say  whether  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  He 
answered  promptly.  The  high  priest  said:  ^I  adjure  Thee  by  the 
living  God,  that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.'  To  this  Jesus  at  once  replied :  ^  Thou  hast  said :  nevertheless  I 
say  unto  yon.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven '  (Matt.  xxvi.  63). 
Or  as  given  by  Mark :  '  The  high  priest  asked.  Art  Thon  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  And  Jesus  said,  I  am.'  From  this  survey  of  the 
usage  of  our  Lord^  it  appears  that  He  deliberately  preferred  the  name 
^  Son  of  man,'  making  use  of  the  name  ^  Son  6f  God '  only  when 
questioned  or  challenged.  And  even  when  before  the  high  priest  He 
affirmed  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  He  immediately  reverted  to  the  other 
title  when  foretelling  His  future  exaltation :  ^  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 
His  divine  glory  He  will  allow  to  be  proved  to  men  by  evidence  which 
His  Father  provides  and  which  His  works  fully  establish,  without  direct 
affirmation  on  His  part.  But  He  will  concentrate  the  thoughts  of  His 
hearers  on  His  relation  to  themselves  as  the  representative  Man,  living^ 
and  dying,  rising  and  reigning  for  the  everlasting  good  of  the  childrea 
of  men. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  ADDRESS. 

BY  THE  LATE  BEY.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  GLASGOW. 

'  What  man  1b  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  ?  * — 

Pa.  xxziv.  12. 

Life  is  a  jonmey  amid  difficnlties  and  dangers ;  and  although  a  New 
Year's  tune  is  as  perilous  as  any  others,  yet  we  feel  as  if  we  had  gained 
a  station  of  security  to  which  we  had  been  looking  forward,  like  some 
table-land  among  the  rocks,  where  we  meet  and  count  our  numbers,  and 
f^citate  one  another  on  onr  escape,  when  so  many  of  onr  fellow-trayellers 
are  misdng  and  hare  perished.  This  feeling  of  temporary  security  reaches 
both  its  height  and  its  close  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  repose  and  medita- 
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tloB.  To-morrow  we  set  out  again  on  onr  joarney,  and  yonder,  far  up 
the  mountain,  is  the  tab]e-land  of  next  year,  and  beyond  it  that  of  the 
succeeding  one.  It  is  a  short  calcalation  for  arithmetic,  but  a  long  one 
for  travelling.  Who  of  as  shall  reach  even  that  near  fignre  of  18601 
Who  of  OS  is  nnconcerned  abont  it  ?  Oh,  how  strong  within  us  all  is 
the  desire  of  living !  Even  in  the  old  man  of  fonrscore;  even  in  him  of 
single  and  solitary  existence,  on  whom  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor 
wife,  nor  child,  nor  any  hnman  being  whatever  is  dependent,  so  as  to 
sustain  loss  by  his  removal ;  even  in  the  saint,  how  strong  is  the  desire, 
though  he  should  feel  assured  of  his  acceptance  with  Ood !  And  how 
mnch  misery  needs  to  be  undergone  before  any  one  is  weary  of  life  and 
willing  to  die ! 

And  yet,  brethren,  how  many  chances  there  are  against  the  youngest 
and  strongest  of  us  that  they  shall  see  many  days?  How  many  more 
still  there  are  against  them  that  they  shall  both  have  many  days  and  ^  see 
good'?  This  is  surely  a  distinction  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  only 
life,  but  a  happy  life  which  we  all  desire.  How  little  it  would  avail  that 
any  of  us  were  assured  of  many  days,  if  he  were  left  in  doubt  that  they 
would  be  days  of  pleasure!  How  much  less  were  he  assured  that  they 
would  be  days  of  misery  1  Many  days,  then,  and  these  days  joyous,  is 
the  demand  of  the  hearts  of  us  all.  How  shall  we  secure  it?  When  a 
jonng  man  of  twenty-one,  for  instance,  looks  into  the  mortality  table  and 
sees  that  of  a  thousand  persons  of  his  age,  the  probability  is  that  only 
ten  shall  die  that  year,  and  that  so  many  as  nine  hundred  and  ninety  shaU 
survive,  he  may  at  first  be  ready  to  felicitate  himself  on  his  happy  chance. 
It  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  shall  live  another  year.  It  is  fifty  to  one 
that  he  shall  live  two  years.  It  is  fifteen  to  one  that  he  shall  live  till 
I860.  Fifteen  to  one  that  you  shall  live  other  eight  years  1  Call  you 
that  a  happy  chance,  when  the  stake  is  so  tremendous?  But  suppose 
yon  are  so  foolish  and  reckless  as  to  be  pleased  with  it,  what  about  the 
happiness  ?  What  is  the  state  of  the  chances  here  ?  It  is  sad  enough 
that  even  for  these  blooming,  vigorous  young  men  of  twenty-one  there 
should,  for  the  next  eight  years,  be  one  death-doom  in  the  wheel  of 
destiny  for  every  sixteen  of  their  number ;  but  what  is  that  compared 
with  their  chances  for  adversity  and  sorrow  ?  You  may  live,  and  yet 
the  dearest  to  your  heart  may  die.  You  may  live,  and  yet  be  racked  all 
the  time  with  disease  and  pain.  You  may  live,  and  yet  be  necessitated  to 
beg  your  bread.  You  may  live,  and  yet  with  a  broken  character  be  a 
scorn  of  all  that  know  you.  You  may  live,  and  yet  be  worse  than  if  you 
bad  died. 

Amid  all  these  alarming  possibilities,  then,  of  death  and  misery,  is  there 
any  refuge-^any  means  by  which  the  law  of  mortality  may  be  mitigated 
in  its  severity,  and  the  same  for  the  law  of  adversity,  so  that  we  may  see 
both  many  days,  and  these  happier  than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  man? 
There  is  a  refuge,  and  to  that  we  are  pointed  to  our  text. 

Observe  the  following  points  prominent  in  its  exhortation  z^First,  the 
doctrine  of  a  divine,  providential  government  of  the  world.  Man  is  not 
the  sport  of  chance,  or  the  slave  of  an  inexorable  destiny.  How  low 
some  men  have  been  reduced  and  d^raded  by  sin,  that  they  should  not 
OD^  affect  to  have  intellectual  difficulties  which  prevent  their  belief  of  a 
dirine  administration,  but  deprecate  the  thought  of  it,  and  not  only  in 
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their  prosperous  times  scorn  His  interference  with  them,  bat  when  assailed 
by  adversity,  and  when  all  other  help  and  hope  hare  failed,  will  rather 
have  none  than  apply  to  the  Lord !  Of  all  mysteries  there  is  none  greater 
than  that  fierceness  of  enmity  with  which  the  natural  heart  defies  its 
Creator.  Kings,  philosophers,  merchants,  physicians,  wizards,  chance, 
fatality,  every  one  and  everything  respected,  applied  to  and  depended  on, 
bat  God, — His  name  the  only  one  which  is  the  object  of  their  scorn. 
There  are  others,  however,  who  claim  that  they  should  not  be  classed 
with  those  who  treat  with  despite  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity,  and  who  will 
even  discourse  eloquently  on  His  wisdom  and  power  as  displayed  in 
creation,  and  in  these  laws  of  moral  economy  which  He  has  established  for 
man,  who  are  yet,  in  respect  of  anything  that  is  practically  valuable  in 
the  reverence  of  His  government  not  one  whit  superior  to  those  afore- 
mentioned, against  being  classed  with  whom  they  indignantly  affect  to 
protest.  All  they  make  of  the  divine  government  is  that  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  God  ordained  a  certain  order  of  things,  established  what 
they  call  the  laws  of  nature,  in  obeying  which  man  will  naturally  find 
happiness,  and  in  disobeying  which  he  will  naturally  suffer  the  penalty. 
This  is  a  poorly-disguiseid  atheism,  a  mere  apology  for  religions-one  of 
the  ways  which  the  natural  heart  adopts  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Creator 
from  all  interference  with  His  own  works. 

Brethren,  let  me  express  my  trust,  that  both  for  the  sake  of  the  divine 
glory  and  of  your  own  comfort,  you  abide  faithful  in  the  belief  of  a 
special  providence ;  that  God*s  eye  is  on  the  works  which  He  has  made ; 
that  although  there  be  great  general  laws  by  which  the  world  is  regulated. 
He  administers  these  laws  in  making  them  bear  with  speciality  on  the 
case  of  every  individual,  whether  for  blessing,  correction,  or  punishment ; 
that  ours  is  not  a  God  who  has  retired,  either  in  indolence  or  unconcern, 
from  all  attention  to  the  works  of  His  hands,  but  one  who  continues 
actively  to  preside  over  them,  and  guide  them  to  ends  which  He  purposed 
at  their  creation.  A  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice ;  much  more  does  He  number  the  hairs  of  the  heads  of  His  human 
offspring.  Believest  thou  this?  Amid  the  sophistications  of  the  self* 
called  philosophy  of  the  times,  this  is  one  of  the  trials  of  our  faith — to 
believe  in  a  God  who  is  still  at  work  on  this  earth,  and  who  interests 
Himself  in  the  affairs  of  one  and  all,  so  that  each  of  us  is  individually  an 
object  of  observation  to  His  all-seeing  eye. 

Observe,  secondly,  that  this  providential  government  of  the  Almighty 
is  administered  on  holy  principles.  It  is  only  on  the  just  that  His  eye 
rests  with  favour,  and  it  is  only  to  the  cry  of  their  prayer  that  His  ear  is 
open  to  give  it  a  favourable  audience.  When  God  works  among  the 
children  of  men,  it  is  not  merely  as  an  experiment  of  His  power,  or  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  what  He  can  do ;  and  as  little  are  His  proceedings 
characterized,  like  those  of  men,  by  the  fitfulness  of  humours,  or  bj 
partiality,  or  by  indiscriminating  kindness.  The  great  law  of  eternal 
righteousness  is  that  according  to  which  His  government  is  conducted. 
On  His  throne  He  sits  observant  of  our  conduct,  separating  the  wicked 
and  the  righteous,  the  one  for  punishment  and  the  other  for  blessing. 
Your  character  and  mine,  brethren, — ^the  character  of  each  of  us, — He  has 
decided  on  as  a  good  character  or  a  bad,  to  receive  the  treatment  which 
it  is  fit  and  proper  that  His  holy  government  should  award  to  it.    It  is 
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this  holiness  of  providence — ^this  moral  discrimination  of  the  Almighty — 
which  makes  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  so  offensive  to  irreligious 
men,  especially  when  it  is  His  own  standard  of  morals,  and  not  theirs,  by 
which  He  estimates  character,  that  standard  of  which  the  first  command 
is.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  second,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbonr  as  thyself.  They  pretend  that  it  is  the  philosophical  diffi- 
cnlties  which  beset  the  doctrine  that  make  them  sceptical  on  the  subject ; 
font  it  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  their  conscious  unrighteousness  which 
mnkes  them  afraid  of  it.  Brethren,  is  it  a  pleasant  doctrine  for  you  ? 
Oonsdoas  as  the  best  of  us  must  be  of  great  deficiencies,  yet  are  we 
equally  conscious  of  being  possessed  of  such  a  measure  of  loyal  obedience 
to  His  person  and  throne,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  He  cannot  have 
classed  us  with  His  enemies,  and  therefore  rejoice  for  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  a  providence  which  has  a  special  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
r^hteons?  The  Scripture  very  strikingly  says,  that  ^the  saints  give 
thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  His  holiness,' — that  holiness  being  their 
security,  at  once  for  themselres  being  prospered,  and  the  cause  of  iniquity 
overthrown. 

Observe,  now,  in  the  third  place,  and  veiy  specially,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  each  of  us  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  his  days  many,  and  these 
days  happy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  his  power,  by  a  holy  life,  to  secure  the 
favour  of  Divine  Providence.  Our  text,  and  much  of  the  Scripture 
besides,  has  no  meaning  if  this  be  not  true.  We  are  exhorted  to  a  life 
of  holiness  by  this  inducement.  Nor  is  it  founded  on  truth  to  reply,  that 
i^nch  promises  of  temporal  blessings  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy. 
There  may  have  been  such  peculiarity  in  respect  of  the  kingdom  at  large ; 
but  in  respect  of  individuals  we,  equally  with  them,  are  addressed  by  the 
motive  that  godliness  has  the  promise  both  of  the  life  which  now  is  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  A  long  and  happy  life,  then,  is  the  general  rule 
for  a  holy  life ;  general  rule,  I  say,  for  there  is  a  qualification — I  had 
nearly  said  an  exception^  which  would-  have  been  an  improper  way  of 
expressing  the  case.  If  long  life  and  prosperity  would  not  be  good  for 
you, — if  they  would  be  injurious,  if  they  would  peril  your  interests  for 
eternity,  if  they  would  be  hurtful  to  your  friends  and  the  church, — ^and  if 
the  withholdment  of  them  would  greatly  profit  both  yourself  and  them  in 
ways  which  you  may  not  see,  but  which  the  Lord  sees  clearly,  would  you 
^udl  their  withholdment  in  that  case  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
the  promise?    Is  it  not  rather  a  merciful  enlargement  of  it? 

I  return,  then,  to  the  general  rule,  that  each  of  us  has  it  in  his  power 
to  prolong  his  life  and  make  it  a  happy  one.  Some  one  may  say.  How 
can  that  be,  since  God  has  decreed  the  day  when  each  of  us  shall  die?  I 
answer  this  by  saying,  first,  that  the  objection  is  an  unbelieving  reflection 
on  our  text,  which  plainly  promises  a  prolongation  of  days  to  the  righteous, 
with  the  necessary  qualifications.  I  would  answer,  secondly,  that  the  objec- 
tion is  jnst  such  as  a  Mahommedan  fatalist  would  urge.  But  especially  I 
would  answer,  thirdly,  that  although  I  believe  that  God  has  decreed  the 
year  and  day  and  hour  and  circumstances  of  the  death  of  every  one  of  us, 
yet  that  decree  was  regulated  by  a  holy  law.  It  was  not  irrational  or 
arbitrary.  He  did  not  say  without  a  reason,  this  child  shall  die  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  this  other  at  thirty,  and  this  other  at  eighty.  He  had 
a  good  reason  for  His  decree.    He  looked  forward  by  His  omniscience, 
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and  saw  what  your  condnct  would  be,  and  decreed  accordingly.  Oh, 
what  He  mast  have  seen  that  the  inunorality  of  some  wicked  one  among 
ns  would  deepen  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  some  parent  or  sister,  and 
therefore  decreed  that  that  wicked  one's  life  should  be  prolonged  for  a 
few  years  till  the  faith  of  his  friends  was  perfected  by  the  trial,  and  that 
then  he  should  be  cut  down.  But  this  has  dark  judgments  mingled  mth 
the  mercy.  Let  me  therefore  express  my  trust  that,  foreseeing  our  use- 
fulness,— usefulness  at  home,  usefulness  to  the  Church,  us^ulness  to  the 
poor,  usefulness  to  missions,  usefulness  as  parents  and  office-bearers  in  the 
Church,  nsefubess  as  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  committee-men,  use- 
fulness as  masters  and  servants,  and  in  benevolent  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions,— that  foreseeing  all  this  of  us,  in  our  respective  spheres  and 
places.  He  has  decreed  for  us  a  great  length  of  days.  See  you  not  now 
clearly,  brethren,  how  the  general  rule  is,  that  our  own  well-doing  pro- 
longs our  lives,  as  a  general  rule,  in  perfect  consistency  with  Ood's 
decree! 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  special  account  of  that  well-doing 
which  secures  the  blessing  of  Ood's  providence.    Well,  as  the  great 
general  principle  of  that  accepted  well-doing,!  am  persuaded  that  David, 
who  wrote  this  psalm,  had  a  respect  to  the  mediation  of  the  great  pro- 
mised Messiah.    '  Oh  let  Thy  hand  be  still  upon  the  man  of  Thy  right  hand ' 
was  elsewhere  his  Christ-trusting  song.    But  whatever  may  have  been 
His  views,  it  has  been  clearly  revealed  to  us  that  Ood  will  accept  of  our 
work  only  as  we  are  disciples  of  His  Son,  standing  by  His  Son's  side, 
the  dependants  of  His  Son,  working  as  the  servants  of  His  Son,  and 
under  the  regulation  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  His  Son.     Let  ns 
work,  then,  brethren ;  and  we  can  never  expect  too  much  for  onr  work. 
When  it  is  out  of  Christ,  and  away  from  Christ,  that  a  man  works,  even 
though  it  should  be  to  the  extent  of  giving  all  his  goods  to  feed  tbe  poor, 
let  not  that  man  expect  anything  for  his  labour.    It  is  a  rebel's  work. 
But  take  thou  thy  place  by  the  side  of  and  under  Him  whom  God  has 
anointed  to  be  thy  King,  then  it  is  thy  sin  if,  even  for  a  small  thing  done 
under  such  auspices,  thou  dost  not  expect  a  great  reward. 

Having  thus  explained  the  devotional  principle  from  which  any  moral 
conduct  must  proceed  in  order  to  secure  the  blessing,  observe  now  how 
our  text  shows  that  the  observance  of  the  first  commandment  of  the  law 
will  generate  obedience  to  the  second,  which  is  like  to  it.    Devotion,  when 
genuine,  will  ever  become  the  mother  of  social  virtue.    This  social  virtue 
is  described,  first,  negatively ;  and,  observe,  it  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  atrocious,  flagrant  crimes,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  a  man 
who  is  guilty  of  these  could  delude  himself  with  the  imagination  that  Ood 
r^ards  him  favourably.    It  does  not  need  that  a  man  rob  and  strike.    It  is 
enough  if  he  be,  first,  guileful  in  his  heart — guileful  as  a  merchant,iQ  imposing 
on  a  fellow-merchant  or  customer ;  ay,  even  as  a  buyer,  either  depre- 
ciating the  man's  goods,  and  telling  you  he  can  get  a  better  bargain  else- 
where ;  guileful  as  a  master  depreciating  the  labourer's  work  lest  be  ask 
more  wages,  and  not  less  guileful  as  a  servant  giving  only  eye-servioe,  or 
setting  yourself  forth  as  qualified  for  work  to  which  you  are  inconoipetent ; 
guileful  as  a  pretended  friend,  making  a  sport  of  him  in  the  next  com- 
pany, when  you  affected  so  much  admiration  of  him  to  his  own  face ; 
guileful  in  making  promises  to  carry  some  particular  end  which  you  never 
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design  to  keep.  You'll  not  lire  long,  sir ;  you'll  soon  die ;  or,  if  you  live, 
you'll  not  see  good.  I  say  it  on  the  authority  of  God  who  speaks  in  my 
text. 

HI  words,  slanderous  words,  wrathful  words,  impure  and  corrupting 
words,  and  jokes,  and  songs,  neither  will  you  live.  You  will  be  cut  down 
as  a  nuisance  or  have  a  miserable  life. 

[Here  Dr,  AnderaorCs  MS.  abruptly  closes.'\ 


BY    THE    FIRESIDE. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  HOME. 

Ahokg  the  many  blessings  which  Christianity  has  bestowed  on  us,  one  of 
the  most  precious  is  that  of  '  homa'  As  we  understand  it  and  possess  it, 
it  did  not  exist  in  even  the  most  civilized  nations,  whilst  amongst  heathen 
and  savage  tribes  it  is  almost  altogether  unknown.  Missionaries  tell  us 
that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  is  the 
want  of  any  proper  idea  of  domestic  life  on  the  part  of  those  amongst 
whom  they  labour,  and  the  sad  social  condition  consequent  thereon. 
It  is  only  in  a  country  like  our  own  that  such  a  sentiment  as  ^  there  is  no 
place  like  home '  can  have  any  real  meaning,  and  can  be  at  all  properly 
appreciated. 

^  A  happy  home'  is  the  dream  and  desire  of  the  young.  They  have 
objects  of  ambition,  but  all  these  circle  round  and  converge  in  this.  It 
occupies  a  foremost  place  in  their  views  and  visions  of  future  bliss.  '  A 
happy  home '  is  the  most  prized  possession  of  the  man  of  mature  years. 
If  he  retain  his  best  affections  pure  and  unsullied,  he  can  say  that, 
however  he  may  be  engaged  and  wherever  he  may  roam,  *  his  heart 
ontravelled  fondly  turns  to  home.'  In  it  he  finds  rest  from  the  fatigues 
and  relief  from  the  troubles  of  his  daily  occupation.  ^  I  have  passed 
through,'  said  one,  ^  no  email  fight  of  affliction  in  my  day ;  I  have  had 
foes  and  fightings  and  fears ;  but  when  I  closed  the  door  of  my  home  I 
shut  these  out,  and  found  that  deep  and  sweet  repose  which  fitted  me  for 
further  and  ultimately  successful  toil.'  How  desirable  that  such  experi- 
ence should  be  common,  nay,  universal !  But  this,  like  other  things,  is 
conditional ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  the  delightful  results,  we  must  have  in 
operation  the  necessary  causes  thereof.  They  will  not  come  unsought, 
or  merely  because  they  are  desired.  How  truly  and  sadly  this  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  our  national  bard !  In  his  inimitable  ^  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,'  what  a  powerful  and  pathetic  picture  he  draws  of 
domestic  piety  and  enjoyment !    He  could  also  say — 

*  To  make  a  happy  fireside  olime, 
For  weans  and  wife, 
Ib  the  tme  pathoe  and  sublime 
Of  life.» 

He  knew  the  better,  but  he  followed  the  worse  course ;  and  with  aU 
our  admiration  for  his  great  genius,  we  are  sorrowfully  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  he  failed  as  to  that  ^  fireside  clime '  of  which  he  singa, 
and  which,  had  he  been  tme  to  bis  nobler  self,  he  was  so  capable  of 
enjoying. 

In  the  lines  we  have  quoted.  Bums  brings  before  as  the  duty  and  what 
ought  to  be  the  endeavour  and  ambition  of  the  husband,  or  house-band, 
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as  he  is  significantlj  called.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  those  who 
haye  mistaken  notions  on  this  subject.  We  once  heard  an  individnal  say 
somewhat  contemptnonslj  anent  something  about  which  he  was  asked, 
^  Oh,  that  is  woman's  work ! '  Now  there  are  some  who  seem  to  think  all 
matters  pertaining  to  home  is  woman's  work,  that  thej  are  beneath  their 
notice  and  unworthy  of  their  care.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  greatest 
men  have  shown  themselves  men  who  felt  it  to  be  ^  their  pleasure  and  their 
pride '  to  do  their  part  in  regard  to  their  domestic  life,  and  who  have 
enjoyed  its  happiness  after  the  heartiest  and  simplest  fashion.  On  one 
occasion  when  Dr.  Chalmers  was  yisited  by  a  distinguished  stranger,  he 
was  found  on  his  knees  enjoying  a  game  with  his  children ;  and  on 
inquiring  if  the  stranger  had  children  of  his  own,  and  being  answered  in 
the  afi&rmatiye,  he  said,  ^  Then,  sir,  we  will  finish  our  game.'  One  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Thackeray's  Lectures  on  the  Four  Georges^  is  that  in 
which  he  describes  Nelson's  admiration  for  Collingwood  as  he  exclaimed, 
^  See  how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  leads  his  ships  into  action ; '  and 
then,  when  the  fight  he  fought  so  heroically  is  over,  we  find  him  writing 
in  the  tenderest  terms  to  his  family  at  home,  and  expressing  his  ardent 
longings  to  be  amongst  them  once  more. 

The  pressure  of  business  is  sometimes  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  This  is  a  very  busy  age ;  and  the 
chief  maxim  of  many  is,  ^  Business  is  business,  and  must  be  attended  to/ 
It  is  true  that  ^  business  is  business,  and  must  be  attended  to ; '  but  if  it 
engrosses  a  man's  whole  attention  and  occupies  all  his  time,  he  is  guilty 
of  a  mistake,  and  what  is  worse,  a  sin.  For  what  is  the  object  of  busi- 
ness ?  Is  it  that  an  honest  living  may  thereby  be  earned,  and  one's  family 
maintained  in  honest  independence?  That,  of  course,  lies  at  the  very 
foundation,  and  the  ambition  to  do  this  is  a  worthy  ambition,  and  the 
endeavour  to  do  it  is  most  laudable.  But  may  there  not  be  excess  evea 
in  what  is  excellent  ?  And  even  this  most  excellent  thing  is  not  to  be 
sought  after  in  a  fashion  and  to  an  extent  that  interferes  with  duties 
equally  important.  What  though  a  family  be  maintained  in  opulence, 
if,  through  neglect,  it  is  all  the  while  growing  up  in  habits  which  are  at 
variance  with  its  best  interests  ?  Money  is  so  important  a  factor  in  this 
life  of  ours,  that  in  many  instances  it  has  come  to  be  thought  the  one 
thing  needful  But  this  is  an  error  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  one  which 
has  brought  about  not  unfrequently  a  terrible  revenge.  Men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  ambition  or  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  been  comparative  strangers  at  their  own  fireside,  have  been 
startled  and  distressed  to  find  that  tares  were  being  sown  whilst  thus 
they  slept,  that  grew  up  and  brought  forth  most  bitter  fruit. 

The  excuse  of  the  want  of  time  has  been  found  to  be  a  ruinous  one,  as 
the  course  of  conduct  was  a  foolish  one.  It  is  possible  for  even  a  busy 
man  to  find  time  to  improve  and  enjoy  his  family,  as  has  been,  proved  in 
multitudes  of  instances.  We  notice  in  an  interesting  biography  of  that 
busy  lawyer  and  litterateur,  Mr.  James  Dodds,  recently  published,  the 
following : — 

^  While  a  hard-working,  conscientious  business  man,  he  was  a  most 
devoted  father  to  his  family,  who  all  owe  the  best  part  of  their  education 
to  him.  His  duties  in  his  own  house,  combined  with  the  literary  work  he 
carried  on  in  a  very  earnest  spirit,  kept  him  ever  busy  and  ever  wishing 
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that  the  hours  of  labour  coald  be  doubled.  I  never  saw  him  resting.  If 
for  a  spare  half-hour  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair  among  us,  his  speech  was 
erer  of  the  good,  the  useful,  the  noble.  He  listened  to  our  smallest 
remarks,  and  made  use  of  them  to  speak  to  us  of  the  higher  aims  of  life. 
He  patiently  sifted  the  dross  from  our  talk,  and  gladly  found  in  it  the 
smallest  grains  of  gold.  We  spent  our  Sabbath  afternoons  in  looking 
closely  into  the  Bible  with  him,  and  my  wonderful  reverence  for  special 
portions  of  the  holy  book  is  the  direct  result  of  his  teaching.  On  other 
days  we  read  with  him  books  of  travels,  poems,  plays ;  in  fact,  almost 
every  kind  of  literature.  Speaking  from  my  larger  experience  of  life,  I 
can  safely  say  that  I  never  saw  such  devotion  to  his  children  in  any  father. 
He  always  loved  ^otttk,  and  to  the  last  had  admirable  patience  with,  and 
infinite  pity  for,  the  follies  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the  most  tender  kind- 
ness in  listening  to  the  expressions,  however  vague  and  crude,  of  their 
hopes  and  aspirations.  He  used  to  say  to  us  that  the  noblest  and  best 
ambition  a  man  can  have  is,  that  when  he  is  gone  his  children  and  his 
children's  children  should  speak  of  him  with  love  and  reverence;  and  then 
he  would  add,  ^^  I  desire  nothing  better  for  my  monument." ' 

But  whilst  the  husband  has  his  home  duties,  and  these  of  an  important 
kind,  we  naturally  and  instinctively  associate  the  idea  of  home  with  that 
of  *  mother.'  Her  place  there  is  supreme,  her  duties  of  paramount  im- 
portance. To  a  large  extent,  home  is  what  she  chooses  to  make  it.  On 
this  account  it  is,  that  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  ideal  woman  is  so 
folly  described,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  discharges  her  duties  so 
minutely  set  forth.  The  portrait  there  drawn  is  one  for  admiration  and 
imitation,  and  happy  the  home  which  is  under  the  sway  of  one  whose 
endeavour  is  to  embody  in  her  life  the  domestic  ideal  so  glowingly  and 
attractively  portrayed. 

And  in  all  books  that  deal  rightly  with  life,  whether  imaginary  or  actual, 
we  find  the  line  of  remark  pursued  in  this  portion  of  the  inspired  volume 
adopted.  In  one  that  lies  before  us  we  find  the  following :  ^  Mr.  Chesney's 
wife  hid  had  no  idle  life,  and  the  work  and  thought  and  care  had  left 
their  impress  on  her  face.  It  was  a  beautifnl  face  in  Margaret's  eyes, 
who  had  been  her  mother's  companion  since  she  could  speak;  for  the 
mother  was  the  central  point  in  this  home  of  turbulent  children — a  mother 
whose  memory  would  be  an  abiding  presence  in  all  the  after  years  they 
might  have  to  live  without  her.' 

The  closing  words  of  the  sentence  suggest  to  us  Cowper's  beautifnl 
and  pathetic  poem  on  seeing  his  mother's  picture.  The  gentle  poet  was 
but  a  child  when  he  suffered  the  great  loss  of  his  mother's  care  by  her 
early  death;  but  how  deep  the  impression  was  she  had  made  on  him 
during  the  six  years  they  were  together,  and  how  ineffaceably  her  image 
was  enstamped  on  his  heart,  is  clearly  traced  and  brought  out  by  his  tender 
lines: — 

*  Where  once  we  lived  our  name  is  little  known, 
Children  not  thine  hare  trod  my  nursery  floor. 

Short-lived  possession !  but  the  record  fair 

That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 

StiU  outlivea  maoy  a  storm  that  has  effaced 

A  thousand  other  scenes  less  deeply  traced. 

Thy  nightly  visit  to  my  chamber  made, 

That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 
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Thy  morniDg  bounties  ere  I  Ml  my  home, 

The  biscuit  or  coufectiuuary  plum ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 

By  thine  own  ban^l,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed. 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love  that  knew  no  fall ; 

Ne*er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 

That  humour,  interi>08ed,  so  often  makes. 

All  this  6till  Ugible  on  memory's  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  till  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honoun  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may/ 

In  reading  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  we  continaallj  find  that 
they  owed  their  intellectaal  powers  and  moral  worth  to  a  mother's  infla- 
euce  and  example.  On  one  occasion  upwards  of  a  hundred  ministers  of 
the  gospel  had  met  for  conversation  on  personal  religion,  and  all  of  them 
acknowledged  that  thaj  owed  their  first  impressions  and  their  change  of 
heart  to  a  mother's  counsels  and  a  mother's  prayers.  The  story  of 
Augustine  and  his  mother  Monica  is  well  known.  Through  all  his  early 
years  of  sinning  and  resolving,  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  presence, 
he  was  followed  by  his  mother's  prayers.  And  at  last  he  was  turned 
from  his  sinful  courses  and  led  to  devote  his  great  powers  to  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  a  touching  story  that  of  the  power  of  a  mother's  perse- 
verance, and  a  mother's  prayers,  and  a  mother's  love. 

Another  great  name  in  history  is  that  of  Girolamo  Savonarola,  the 
celebrated  Italian  reformer.  It  was  his  felicity  to  have  a  mother  of  noble 
character  and  superior  endowments.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  one  of 
his  biographers  observes :  ^  We  have  evidence  that  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Helen  was  great  and  lasting.  From  his  letters  to  her  in  after 
years,  we  gather  that  she  possessed  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart — a 
sound  and  penetrating  judgment^  combined  with  a  warm,  motherly  affec- 
tion— which  were  fitted  to  make  even  such  a  man  as  her  son  to  fall  back 
upon  her  for  support  and  comfort  amidst  those  strugglings  and  depres- 
sions of  spirit  to  which  his  premeditated  career  necessarily  gave  rise.' 
And  thus  the  great  friar  furnishes  us  with  one  of  many  instances  of  the 
indebtedness  of  famous  men  to  the  influence  shed  on  their  early  years,  of 
a  wise  and  loving  maternal  care.  We  are  reminded  of  the  beautiful 
words  of  Charles  Lamb  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Coleridge :  '  Oh,  my  friend, 
I  think  sometimes,  could  I  recall  the  days  that  are  past,  which  among 
them  should  I  choose?  Not  those  ^'merrie  days,"  those  '^  days  of  hope," 
but  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  schoolboy.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  show 
how,  even  after  years  of  apparently  hopeless  wickedness,  the  memory  of  a 
mother's  love  and  the  influence  of  a  mother's  prayers  have  broken  the 
hardest  heart  and  wrought  an  entire  reformation  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  stoutest  transgressor. 

Seeing,  then,  these  things  are  so,  of  what  importance  is  it  that  home- 
life  should  be  a  holy  life,  fraught  with  all  good  and  pure  influences.  In 
it  are  sown  seeds  that  will  spring  up— and  oh  how  speedily ! — and  bring 
forth  fruit  after  their  kind ;  and  a  deep  persuasion  of  this  may  lead  us., 
with  other  high  and  sacred  considerations,  prayerfully  and  earnestly  to 
endeavour  to  '  walk  within  our  house  with  a  perfect  heart.' 

DOMESTICLS. 
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CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY.* 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OP  AN  ADDRESS  TO  A  YOtTNG  MEN's  ASSOCIATION, 
BY  REV.  WALTER  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  GLASGOW. 

Theee  are  two  widely  different  positions  held  by  the  opponents  of  the 
commonly  receiyed  doctrine  of  eternal  panishment, — the  one  Restora- 
tion or  XJniversalism,  and  the  other  Annihilation  or  Conditional 
Immortality, — ^both  of  which  positions  are  held  by  men  who  profess  to 
adhere  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptare.  The  first  asserts  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  reformatory,  and  issues  sooner  or  later  in  their 
restoration  to  the  favour  of  Ood.  The  second  asserts  that  the  panish^ 
meot  of  the  wicked  is  destructive,  and  issues  sooner  or  later  in  the 
extinction  of  their  being.  With  the  first  of  these  views  Mr.  White  has 
no  sympathy.  One  of  the  most  trenchant  chapters  in  his  book  is  devoted 
to  its  exposure.  According  to  this  doctrine,  he  says,  '  Hell  itself  must 
become  a  school  of  glory ;  heaven  the  final  refuge  of  a  world  of  unfor- 
tnnates,  who  really  had  almost  every  excuse  for  their  villanies  and  crimes. 
Between  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the 
cheapness  of  vicious  indulgences,  and  the  bias  of  heredity,  and  the 
difficulty  of  knowmg  whom  to  believe,  Jesus  or  Mahommed,  Paul  or 
Rousseau,  John  or  Yoltaire,  a  hopeful  case  must  be  made  out  for  every 
man.  ...  Oh  for  the  awful  voice  of  some  Savonarola  to  thunder  to-day 
over  the  heads  of  the  ungodly  millions  of  Europe,  and  awaken  them  to 
the  realities  of  judgment  to  come ;  to  turn  their  attention  away  from 
the  "prophets  that  prophesy  smooth  things''  to  the  true  sayings  of 
God  I' 

Mr.  White,  then,  in  advocating  the  second  of  these  views,  has  no  wish 
to  'prophesy  smooth  things.'  And  while  we  think  him  mistaken  both 
as  to  his  position  and  its  issues,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  reverence  for 
Scripture,  and  the  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
by  which  his  volume  is  characterized.  His  argument  in  this  respect 
stands  in  honourable  contrast  to  the  pretensions  and  shallow  pleadings  of 
the  Restorationists. 

Immortality,  according  to  Mr.  White,  is  not  inherent  in  the  soul,  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe,  but  is  conditional  on  the  right 
relation  of  the  heart  to  Ood.  It  is  the  gift  of  Ood  to  the  believer  in 
Christ.  ^  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  Ood  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  Taking  '  death '  to  mean  simply  cessa- 
tion of  existence,  and  ^  eternal  life '  to  mean  permanence  of  existence, — 
asour  author  argues  that  they  should  be  taken  to  mean, — we  have  in  that 
«fld  many  other  texts  of  Scripture  the  doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality. 
^Qt  a  few  quotations  from  Life  in  Christ  will  put  the  doctrine  in  its 
clearest  light.t 

The  Bible  *  never  once  declares  that  man  will  live  for  ever  because  he 
is  immortal.'    '  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  never  once 

■  Ufe  in  Christ:  A  Study  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  the  Object 
of  the  Divine  Incarnation,  and  the  Conditions  of  Human  Immortality.  By  Edward 
White,  author  of  The  MytUry  of  Growth,  etc.     Third  Edition. 

t  Those  who  hare  the  book  may  consult  with  advantage  the  •succinct  view  *  given  in 
pp.  116-122. 
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explicitly  delivered  throaghont  the  whole  range  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures.' 

*The  nataral  and  proper  sense  of  the  declarations  of  Christ'  is,  'that 

THE  YEBT  OBJECT  OP  THE  IVCARNATION  IS  TO  IMMORTALIZE  MANKIND  [the 

emphasis  is  Mr.  White's];  that  man  can  live  for  ever  only  by  spiritaal 
union  with  the  Incarnate  Deity ;  that  apart  from  such  union  man  will  die^ 
perish^  and  he  deatroyedJ 

Similarly,  '  The  final  cause  of  regeneration  is  to  vanquish  the  mortality 
produced  by  sin.' 

Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  '  the  effect  of  God's  judgments 
is  described  as  deaths  destruction^  perishing^  utterly  perishing^  contipticn ; 
and,  negatively,  as  exclusion  from  Ufe^  or  life  etemaL  Such  phrases  as 
endless  woe,  endless  misery,  are  unknown  to  the  Bible.' 

But  this  destruction  does  not  complete  itself  on  the  death  of  the  body. 
'Mr.  White  believes  in  terrible  judgment  to  come  on  impenitent  rejecters 
of  the  gospel.  ^  The  duration  of  such  sufferings  must  be  spoken  of  with 
awe.  .  .  .  There  will  be  "  few  stripes  "  and  "  many  stripes,"  "  perishing 
vnthout  law  "  and  "  judgment  under  the  law,"  "  swift  destruction,"  and 
a  "greater  damnation."'*  But  the  end  of  all  is  extinction  or  annihila- 
tion. 

These  quotations,  while  they  suffice  to  indicate  Mr.  White's  position, 
give  a  very  imperfect  indication  of  the  extent  of  ground  traversed  by  him  in 
his  elaborate  volume.  The  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
man  under  the  light  of  science,  and  ends  with  the  bearing  of  his  doctrine 
on  the  life  and  practice  of  mankind;  while  the  main  strength  of  his 
argument  is  carried  by  the  topics  indicated  in  the  title.  It  is  not  possible, 
within  the  compass  of  a  magazine  article,  to  follow  in  review  so  lengthy 
and  minute  a  chain  of  argument.  But  the  question  may  very  fairly  be 
narrowed  to  this,  whether  we  are  justified  in  taking  figuratively  the 
frequently-recurring  terms  '  life '  and  '  death,'  which  Mr.  White  insists 
should  be  taken  literally :  whether,  in  place  of  taking  eternal  life  to  mean 
permanency  of  existence,  we  are  justified  in  taking  it  to  mean  permanency 
of  holiness  and  happiness ;  and  in  place  of  taking  eternal  death  to  mean 
permanency  of  non-existence,  we  are  justified  in  taking  it  to  mean  per- 
manency of  loss  and  sorrow  in  alienation  from  God.  Mr.  White  admits 
that  if  this  could  be  shown,  the  case  for  Conditional  Immortality  would 
be  altered.  He  has  said,  indeed,  that  ^  nothing  less  than  an  argument  of 
over^vhelming  cogency  ought  to  prevail  to  deflect  and  reverse  the  ordinary 
signification  of  Greek  words  in  interpreting  the  New  Testament.'  But 
then  he  has  also  said,  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  universally  the  Greek 
words  have  been  so  interpreted,  that  ^  there  must  exist  some  argument 
of  almost  overpowering  influence  which  has  thus  determined  the  interpre- 
tation.' What  are  the  arguments  for  our  common  interpretation  of  these 
terms  which,  it  is  admitted,  ^  must  exist,'  and  be  of  ^  overpowering 
influence '  ?  They  need  not  be  alone  philological  arguments ;  for  the  qnes- 
tion  between  the  literal  or  figurative  interpretation  of  language,  which  is 
the  question  here,  may  often  be  decided  by  considerations  appealing  to 
common  sense,  or  to  the  analogy  of  faith.    Postponing,  therefore,  con- 

*It  is  indicative  of  the  weakness  of  Mr.  White's  positioo,  that  the  phrase  *  swift 
destruction  *  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  lighter,  instead  of  what  it  clearly  does  v^^^y 
the  heayier  punishment.     See  2  Pet  iL  1. 
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siderations  dealing  more  directly  with  the  meaning  of  the  words,  we 
adduce  it  as  oar  first  argament — 

i.  That  we  cannot,  consistently  with  either  reason  or  Seriptnre,  resign 
wr  belief  m  the  immortality  of  the  souL    Mr.  White,  interpreting  the  terms 
^life'  and  'death'  literally,  maintains,  consistently  with  that  interpretation, 
tbat  be  does  not  find  the  doctrine  of  the  sonl's  immortality  in  Seriptnre. 
We,  finding,  as  we  believe,  the  doctrine  both  in  reason  and  Scripture,  hold 
ourselves  entitled  to  give  the  terms  '  life '  and  *  death '  the  figurative 
interpretation  consistent  with  the  doctrine.     Mr.  White  is  fully  alive  to  the 
euormous  demand  he  is  making  on  the  Christian  world  when  he  asks  us  to 
abandon  our  belief  in  immortality.  He  says  that '  the  not  far  from  universal 
jadgment  of  modern  Christendom  regards  as  one  of  the  two  foundation 
truths  of  religion  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  other  being  the  existence 
and  moral  character  of    God.'    He  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  should 
hesitate  to  surrender  a  belief  which  he  brackets  in  our  esteem  with  the 
dime  existence,  or  that  we  should  find  in  it  an  amply  sufficient  reason 
for  other  than  a  literal  interpretation  of  certain  words  of  Scripture.    It 
is  part  of  his  argument  for  the  iiteralness  of  these  words,  that,  four  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  they  are  used  by  Plato  in  his  discussions  on  the 
question  in  the  literal  sense.    But  it  only  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
recoil  when  we  find  ourselves  asked  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  not 
to  confirm  bat  most  distinctly  to  contradict  Plato — not  to  open  wider,  but 
to  shut  the  door  of  immortality  which  Plato  was  so  blindly  groping  for. 
We  cannot  in  these  pages  enter  into  the  general  argument  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  we  regret  that  the  less,  as  we  conceive  our 
grasp  of  that  truth  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.     It  has  been 
finely  said  that  immortality  is  ^  not  a  dogma  of  religion  or  a  dictum  of 
philosophy,  but  a  specifically  human  property  involved  in  the  very  nature 
of  man.'     ^  The  evidence  has  always  been  weaker  than  the  belief  J*    In  that 
respect  it  is  like  our  belief  in  God, — the  two  together  constituting,  as  Mr. 
White  admits,  the  foundation  truths  of  our  religion.     And,  in  truth,  the 
two   are  inseparable.     The  belief  in  a  personal  God  carries  with  it 
the  belief  in  the  personal  continuance  of  man.      'Theism  can  as  little 
dispense  with  the  immortality  of  man  as  with  the  personality  of  God.^ 
The  dictum  of  immortality  is  ^  the  utterance  of  an  instinct  common  to 
the  race.'f     And  one  of  the  last  things  we  could  admit  about  the  Bible 
or  about  the  Sou  of  God,  is  that  they  were  sent  to  contravene  that. 

Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  section  in  Life  in  Christy  is  that  in 
which  the  author  tries  to  reconcile  us  to  the  abandonment  of  this  great 
beh'ef.  Here  he  depreciates  arguments  which  he  himself  utilises  in  other 
connections,  and  makes  use  of  arguments  which  are  as  fatal  to  his  own 
position  as  to  ours.  In  the  opening  section  of  his  book  he  presses  the 
materialistic  argument  against  immortality,  showing  that  man  is  con> 
structed  just  as  the  lower  animals,  that  his  mind  does  not  differ  in  kind 
from  theirs,  and  that  both  might  reasonably  expect  in  death  a  conmion 
extinction.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  see  that  all  this  goes  for  nothing 
when  he  admits  not  only  that  one  section  of  the  race — the  righteous — 
is  to  be  immortal,  but  that  the  other  section, — the  wicked, — destined 
nltimatelj  to  perish,  will  live  after  death,  and  live  probably  for  long  ages» 

*SludieB  in  the  Philosophy  ofEeSgion  and  History.    By  A.  M.  Fairbairn.    Part  III.  . 
\  ibid, 
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For  the  difficnlty  with  materialism  is  not  that  a  man  should  live  for  ever^ 
but  that  he  should  live  at  all  after  the  death  of  the  body.  The  position 
Mr.  White  occupies  is  jnst  as  irreconcilable  with  the  dicta  of  materialism 
as  that  of  a  universal  immortality.  He  declares  that  he  is  not  a 
materialist ;  but  it  is  a  serious  weakness  in  his  book  that  he  should  have 
sought  from  that  quarter  a  defence  against  the  belief  in  immortality. 
Had  he  held,  as  some  advocate^  of  Conditional  Immortality  do,  that  the 
wicked  cease  to  exist  on  the  death  of  the  body,  he  might,  with  more 
consistency,  have  sought  support  in  materialistic  considerations.  But  his 
respect  for  Scripture  would  not  allow  him  to  take  that  position.  The 
wicked,  he  is  compelled  to  admit,  do  live  after  death  so  long  as  it  pleases 
God.  And  unwilling  to  contradict  Scripture  in  asserting  the  immediate 
annihilation  of  the  wicked,  he  is  compelled  to  contradict  the  principles 
on  which  alone  immortality  can  be  successfully  assailed. 

It  is  something  to  find  that  Scripture  even  in  this  indirect  way  supports 
our  doctrine  of  immortality.  But  we  go  further.  Mr.  White  has  said 
that '  there  is  no  single  expression  of  Scripture  affirming  directly  or  in- 
directly man's  natural  immortality.'  Nevertheless  he  leaves  upon  his 
pages  evidence  that  that  doctrine  was  held  by  the  writers  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  He  argues,  and  we  think  convincingly,  that  the 
Old  Testament  writers  believed  in  a  future  state^  notwithstanding  their 
almost  uniyersal  silence  on  that  question.  But  the  considerations  on 
which  he  relies  in  that  direction  are  equally  cogent  for  their  behef  in  im- 
mortality itself.  In  their  refinances  to  Sheol,  the  place  of  the  departed, 
in  their  expressed  hopes  and  fears  as  to  the  future,  in  those  sublime 
passages,  such  as  Isa«  xiv.  and  Ezek.  xxxii.,  in  which  the  after  fate  of 
Israel's  enemies  is  predicted,  there  is  not  a  hint  that  either  the  joy  or  the 
sorrow  is  only  for  a  time.  And  the  absence  of  such  a  hint  is  decisive. 
For  belief  in  a  future  in  which  no  limit  or  end  presents  itself  to  the  mmd, 
is  what  we  mean  by  belief  in  immortality.  On  that  ground  it  is  that  the 
beliefs  of  ancient  nations  in  regard  to  a  future  state — ^the  belief,  e.g.^  of 
the  Egyptians,  from  whom  in  all  likelihood  Moses  took  his  views  on  the 
subject — ^are  set  down  by  us  as  belief  in  immortality.  If  death,  which  to 
sense  proclaims  itself  the  end,  was  surmounted  by  that  belief,  what  other 
barrier  remained  to  be  surmounted  ?  When  we  have  found  a  belief  in  a 
future  state,  the  presumption  is  that  we  have  found  belief  in  immortality : 
additional  asseveration  is  needed  not  to  prolong  existence  indefinitely,  but 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  primd  facie  entitled  to  take 
Scripture  references  to  a  future  state  as  revelations  of  immortality,  and 
the  anus  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  would  place  it  undto  limitation. 
Mr.  White  condemns  the  Sadducees,  as  indeed  the  Master  condemned 
them,  in  arguing  from  the  seeming  silence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
subject,  that  there  was  neither  disembodied  spirit  nor  resurrection.  ^  The 
basis,  then,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  was  the  silence  of  Moses,  the 
complete  silence,  as  they  thought,  respecting  a  future  state.'  That  is  a 
warning  against  the  argument  from  sUence.  But  if  it  should  prevent  us 
excluding  a  future  state  from  the  creed  of  the  Old  Testament,  much  more 
should  it  prevent  us  excluding  immortality  from  the  Bible  conception  of 
a  future  state. 

As  illustrating  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  denial  of  natural  im- 
mortality, there  are  two  points  in  Mr.  White's  book  deserving  notice 
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nnder  our  first  objection.  The  first  relates  to  the  position  of  evil  spirits. 
He  devotes  a  long  and  deeply  interesting  chapter  to  their  existence  and 
fnfinence  on  our  race;  and  his  doctrine  on  this  head  is  oar  own.  But 
the  qoestion  occurs  as  one  reads,  Will,  then,  these  evil  spirits  also  be  at 
last  annihilated?  It  is  a  question  to  which  he  makes  no  reference 
throQghont  the  chapter ;  but  nearer  the  close  of  the  book,  in  dealing  with 
the  passages  from  Revelation  which  assert  that  the  devil  shall  be  tor- 
mented for  ever  and  ever,  he  surprises  us  by  consigning  the  devil  and  his 
angels  also,  though  by  no  means  so  dogmatically  as  in  our  own  case,  to 
annihilation:  surprises  us^  for  he  is  dealing  with  beings  which  do  not 
come  under  those  physical  conditions  on  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
book,  he  builds  his  argument  with  regard  to  man.  Here  are  purely 
spiritual  existences,  to  whom  in  all  their  experience  the  word  ^  death '  has 
no  such  meaning  as  that  for  which  Mr.  White  contends.  To  them  at 
least  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  would  have  assigned  an  unending  exist- 
ence had  the  exigencies  of  his  position  permitted  it.  And  for  ourselves, 
we  feel  that  the  admitted  existence  of  such  spirits  re-awakens  in  our  minds 
the  decried  belief  in  our  own  immortality. 

The  second  point  relates  to.  the  nature  of  man  as  created.  In  the 
second  section  of  his  book,  Mr.  White  interprets  the  expressions  '  image 
of  God,'  in  which  man  was  created,  and  ^  living  soul/  which  he  became 
through  God's  ^  breath,'  as  not  necessarily  unplying  immortality.  But  in 
the  third  section  he  takes  a  position  which  controverts  his  own  interpre- 
tation. Speaking  of  the  threefold  nature  of  man  as  described  by  Paul, — 
body,  soul,  and  spirit, — Mr.  White  holds  that  the  spirit  (irveu/ia),  on  which 
it  is  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ohost  to  work,  is  not  a  new  endowment,  but 
simply  a  revivification  of  what  in  his  natural  state  man  already  possesses. 
And  this  revivification  is  the  conferring  of  immortality.  Now,  we  can 
understand  a  new  endowment  conferring  immortality,  but  a  revivification 
implies  its  pre-existence.  So  that  our  author,  in  his  anxiety,  as  he  him- 
self says,  to  ^  escape  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  doctrine  that  unre- 
genenOed  men  possess  no  pneuma  or  spiritual  faculty,'  has  unconsciously 
^llen  back  on  the  rejected  position  that  the  ^  image  of  God '  in  which 
man  was  created,  and  the  ^breath'  (irvfyfjua)  which  God  breathed  into 
him,  implied  his  immortality. 

It  would  open  up  too  large  a  field  to  discuss  in  this  paper  the  passages 
bearing  on  eternal  punishment,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  with  most 
readers  form'  an  important  element  in  the  Scripture  testimony  on  this 
snbjeet.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  apart  from  such  passages, 
the  Bible  is  not  entirely  silent  on  the  question  of  natural  or  universal 
BBmortality,  and  that  such  silence  as  belongs  to  it  is  misconstrned  if  used 
tt  an  argument  against  that  doctrine.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  reasons 
for  its  comparative  silence.  Much  of  the  wonder  Mr.  White  thinks  we 
should  feel  about  it,  may  be  as  reasonably  felt  by  himself  in  regard  to  Old 
Testament  silence  on  his  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  But  our  position  is 
this.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  in  immortality ;  and  there  is  much  in 
the  Scriptures  to  encourage  that  belief ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict 
it,  except  the  baldly  literal  interpretation  in  certain  passages  of  the  words 
^Ufe' and 'death.'  Therefore  we  thmk  ourselves  justified  in  departing 
from  that  literal  interpretation. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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SIR  DAVID  WILKIE  * 

Ds.  SiHPSoK,  from  his  English  home,  casts  a  loving  eye  to  his  native 
country,  and,  like  most  other  Scotchmen,  takes  kindly  to  anything 
Scotch.  His  tastes,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that  lead  him  to  value  highly 
the  beantlfnl  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  to  feel  that,  as  a  humanizing  and 
elevating  influence,  it  is  desirable  that  all  ranks  of  the  community  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  those  whose  genius  and  skill  have  rendered 
them  famous,  and  with  the  productions  of  that  genius  and  skill  as  far  as 
possible. 

Dr.  Simpson  has  been  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject ;  for  both  as  a 
man  and  a  painter,  few  could  be  selected  whose  example  and  works 
would  be  likely  to  have  a  sweeter  influence  than  the  celebrated  Scot- 
tish artist. 

Sir  David  Wilkie  was  the  son  of  the  parish  minister  of  Cults,  in  Fife- 
shire,  and  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  November  1785.  One  approaches 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  a  celebrated  man  with  a  kind  of  awe.  We 
ask  ourselves  what  subtle  influences  are  .at  work,  that  this  boy  should 
become  in  the  course  of  time  so  different  from  his  fellows,  and  what  it  is 
that  determines  whether  he  shall  be  a  philosopher  searching  into  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  all  things ;  a  poet,  weaving  a  magic  web  of  beauty 
over  the  common  round  of  daily  life,  by  virtue  of  the  eye  that  sees  the 
close  relationship  of  the  humblest  to  the  highest ;  or  a  painter,  with 
his  brush  dipped  in  the  never-dying  hues  of  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
spreading  with  skilful  hand  a  living  panorama  on  his  canvas. 

Dr.  Simpson  shows  that  the  child  was  father  to  the  man,  when  he  tells 
how,  when  little  more  than  an  infant,  the  youthful  artist  might  be  seen 
drawing  on  the  floor  with  a  burnt  stick  a  portrait  of  one  who  had  caught 
his  fancy ;  how  the  nursery  walls  were  covered  with  his  early  attempts ; 
how  the  fame  of  his  performances  was  great  in  the  village  school ;  and 
how,  even  in  the  church,  his  artistic  instinct  got  the  better  of  his  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  he  covered  the  fly-leaves  of  his  psalm-book 
with  portraits  of  his  fellow-worshippers.  There  was  thus  no  difficulty  in 
determining  what  profession  he  would  choose, — ^rather  we  may  say  the 
spirit  of  painting  had  chosen  him,  and  where  she  beckoned  he  must 
follow.  Thus,  in  his  Remarks  on  Painting^  he  says :  ^  The  true  follower  of 
the  Muse  of  Art  from  the  earliest  childhood  will  remember  that  happy 
disposition  which  made  every  idea  agreeable  connected  with  the  pursuit 
for  which  nature  designated  him.  A  bit  of  rough  carving  in  wood  or 
in  stone,  or  the  rudest  print  in  a  book,  had  charms  felt  by  him,  and 
nnfelt  by  others.  They  suggested  what  they  failed  to  express,  and  the 
young  fancy  made  out  what  the  hands  wanted  skill  to  accomplish/ 

At  fourteen  Wilkie  was  sent  to  the  Trustees'  Academy  at  Edinburgh. 
Whpn  a  young  man  has,  or  imagines  he  has,  the  great  gift  of  genius, 
he4ery  often  thinks  he  may  excuse  himself  from  hard  study  and  self- 
denying  labour ;  but  Wilkie  did  not  fall  into  this  grievous  mistake.  His 
self-denial,  and  painstaking,  persevering  industry  were  alike  remarkable. 
His  father's  circumstances  prevented  him  from  giving  his  son  mach  pecn- 
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iiiary  help ;  and  so  yonog  Wilkie  set  himself  to  the  nnweleome  bat  often 
wholesome  task  of  economizing.  He  even  was  so  thrifty  as  to  brash  his 
own  boots,  and  had  the  manliness  and  whole-heartedness  to  tell  it  and 
laugh  orer  it  in  one  of  his  letters.  And  eren  when  he  did  begin  to  earn 
moDey,  it  was  not  himself  that  he  thought  on  first ;  bat,  like  many  other 
Doble-hearted  men  to  whose  honour  the  same  thing  conld  be  recorded,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  first  ten  guineas  in  baying  a  present  for  his 
mother.  His  feelings  of  attachment  to  his  family  were  sti'ong.  Long 
after  this,  when  at  his  father *s  death  his  mother  and  sister  had  to  leave 
the  Scottish  manse,  he  took  them  to  live  with  him  in  London,  and  said 
that  if  he  were  asked  to  name  the  happiest  time  he  had  ever  known,  he 
would  say  it  was  when  he  first  had  his  mother  and  sister  sitting  by  him 
while  he  painted. 

His  diary  bears  witness  to  the  trouble  he  took  with  his  work.  When 
engaged  on  the  ^  Cut  Finger/ — a  picture  which  shows  how  beautifully  he 
entered  into  and  sympathized  with  the  trials  of  childhood, — Dr.  Simpson 
tells  ns  he  wrote  thus  in  his  Diary:  'November  7,  1808.  I  began  to 
alter  the  effect  of  the  sketch  of  '^  The  Gut  Finger; "  painted  part  of  the 
petticoat  of  the  old  woman.  8th.  Painted  from  ten  to  four,  when  I  had 
a  call  from  Newton ;  put  in  the  blue  handkerchief  of  the  tallest  girl,  the 
ribbons  of  her  cap,  and  touched  the  petticoat  of  the  old  woman.  9th. 
Painted  in  the  boy's  pinafore.  10th.  The  only  thing  I  painted  at  home 
to4ay  was  the  pinafore  of  the  boy,  which  I  am  not  sure  but  I  mus'.  rub 
out.  It  seems  not  the  proper  colour.  11th.  Rubbed  out  to-day  what  I 
did  yesterday  to  the  child's  pinafore,  and  painted  it  in  again  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  which,  with  the  dark-coloured  trousers,  improved  the  look 
of  the  picture  greatly.  12th.  Haydon  came  to  breakfast,  saw  the  pic- 
ture, and  approved  of  the  boy's  clothes,  but  objected  to  the  blue  apron 
of  the  old  woman,  on  account  of  its  being  too  cold  for  that  part  of  the 
picture.  When  he  was  gone,  I  began  to  paint,  and  finished  the  cap  of 
the  old  woman,  and  put  in  the  cat  at  her  feet  13th.  Seguier  called. 
He  liked  "  The  Cut  Finger,"  so  far  as  it  goes,  better  than  anything  I 
have  done ;  advised  me  to  lessen  the  boy's  hand,  and  alter  the  colour  of 
his  pinafora  14th.  Altered  the  boy's  pinafore,  as  Seguier  had  sug- 
gested, from  a  strong  to  a  pale  yellow,  which  has  certainly  improved  the 
iook  of  the  picture.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  the  spirit  of  such  working  embodied  in 
pictures  like  the  ^  Pitlessie  Fair '  and  the  ^Village  Politicians,'  Wilkie 
soon  got  into  fame.  The  popularity  of  these  pictures  has  been  very  great 
indeed,  particularly  the  last.  When  it  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1806,  it  was  surrounded  by  crowds  and  praised  on  all 
knds,  which,  however,  in  no  way  turned  the  artist's  head.  Dr.  Simpson 
feelingly  says :  ^  There  came  back  upon  him  echoes  of  his  fame  all  the  way 
from  the  ^^  kingdom  of  Fife ; "  and  of  the  many  that  reached  him,  these,  we 
may  be  sure,  were  not  the  least  acceptable.'  When  he  went  to  London, 
he  had  introductions  to  various  parties.  Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  wel- 
comed him  kindly,  but  not  all ;  and  this  fact  has  been  made  patent  by 
his  incture  of  the  ^  Letter  of  Introduction/  in  which  an  old  curmudgeon 
is  pilloried,  and  made,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  or  at  least  out  of  his  own 
eyes,  to  condemn  himself.  Sir  David  Wilkie  was  a  great  moral  teacher, 
and  this  is  not  the  least  instructive  of  his  pictures.    As  you  look  at  the 
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sinister,  soured  expression  of  the  old  man  who  sits  there,  with  no  shr^d 
of  kindly  feeling  left,  yon  feel  that  he  has  paid  dear  for  his  worldly  suc- 
cess, and  that  yon  would  rather  be  the  ingennons^looking  lad,  with  the 
dew  of  simplicity  and  yonth  upon  him,  though  all  unencumbered  by 
worldly  possessions,  than  the  cold-hearted  mummy  with  his  coffers  full. 

And  how  many  different  classes  Sir  David's  works  address !  The 
statesman  may  learn  much  from  that  speaking  picture,  ^  The  Village 
Politicians.'  As  he  sees  how  keenly  the  newspaper  is  read,  and  the 
topics  of  the  day  discussed,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
weighty  results  depending  on  the  measures  he  brings  forward,  and  the 
plans  of  government  he  advocates.  He  must  see  that  it  is  no  mere 
machinery  he  is  called  upon  to  regulate,  but  the  living, — keenly  alive, — 
sensitive  hearts  of  human  beings,  which  are  to  be  through  them  improved 
or  deteriorated  both  physically  and  morally.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if 
all  landlords  were  set  to  con  the  picture  of  ^  The  Rent-Day.'  What 
lessons  are  lurking  in  every  line !  What  true-heaited  man  but  must  feel, 
in  looking  at  this  picture,  how  much  the  rich  man  holds  in  his  hand  of 
weal  or  woe  for  his  poorer  brother,  and  how  truly  much  is  required — much 
in  the  way  of  kindly  feeling  and  considerate  forbearance — ^from  those  to 
whom  much  of  this  world's  goods  is  given  I  ^The  Only  Daughter,'  as 
she  lies  on  her  deathbed,  ever  drifting  near^  the  dark  valley,  shows  what 
a  deep  sympathy  Wilkie  had  with  the  tragic  side  of  human  Ufe ;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  picture  tells  that  he  knew  where  to  find 
the  lamp  to  lighten  the  darkness.  But  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
^  Blindman's  Buff '  to  find  that  he  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  humorous 
as  the  pathetic  aspect  of  life ;  and  the  sweet  picture  of  *  The  Rabbit  on 
the  Wall '  is  a  perfect  poem  of  family  life,  in  which  the  father,  with  the 
skill  of  a  man«  and  the  heart  of  a  child,  lays  the  foundations  of  future 
virtue  in  the  innocent  amusemmits  of  the  passing  hour. 

At  this  time,  and  indeed  all  through  his  after  life,  pictures  came  in  quick 
succession  from  his  gifted  pencil.  Sometimes,  however,  the  hand  of  sick- 
ness was  laid  upon  him,  and  it  was  not  wonderful  that  such  constant 
application  should  result  in  forced  idleness  for  a  season.  And  some- 
times he  took  a  travelling  holiday,  but  even  these  times  were  seized  as 
affording  opportunity  for  gathering  and  storing  material  for  professional 
usa  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  paint  the  picture  of  '  The 
Penny  Wedding '  he  had  undertaken  for  the  Prince  Regent,  he  took  a 
journey  into  Scotland.  Among  others  of  the  famous  men  of  the  day  (it 
was  1807),  he  met  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  (for  whom  he  painted  a  family 
group)  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  On  his  being  introduced  to  him, 
Hogg  said  :  'This  is  no'  the  great  Mr.  Wilkie?  '  On  being  told  that  it 
was  just  he,  he  said :  '  I  cannot  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to  see  yon  in 
my  house,  and  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon  so  young  a  man  ! '  Sir  Walter's 
commentary  on  which  was :  '  The  fellow !  it  was  the  finest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  man.' 

The  expectations  implied  in  Hogg's  compliment  were  not  disappointed. 
Commissions  came  in  fast  on  Wilkie.  His  subjects  were  drawn  from 
many  different  quarters,  and  showed  a  fulness  of  appreciation  of  miuay- 
sided  life  and  a  width  of  sympathy  with  humanity  granted  to  compara- 
tively few. 

But,  as  so  often  happens  to  people  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  a  time 
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of  trial  was  sent.  A  brother  who  had  been  in  Canada  retarned  home  in 
bad  health  and  impoverished  circamstances.  Then  his  mother  died,  and 
then  his  elder  brother.  For  some  time,  too,  his  own  health  had  been  far 
from  good,  and  on  this  account  he  went  to  Cheltenham  and  tried  the 
waters  there,  but  without  deriving  any  benefit,  so  he  proceeded  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 

'  Paring  this  time,*  his  biographer  says,  '  he  travelled  in  many  lands, 
visited  the  most  celebrated  picture-galleries  of  Continental  Europe,  made 
interesting  and  discriminative  jottings  of  the  principal  works  which  came 
under  his  observation,  and  wrote  a  considefable  number  of  letters 
(although  even  for  this  his  strength  was  scarcely  adequate)  to  his  friends 
at  home.  The  principal  countries  which  he  visited  were  France,  Italy, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Spain.  While  unable,  during  all  this 
time,  to  engage  in  the  active  pursuit  of  his  art,  he  was,  nevertheless,  far 
from  idle.  He  inspected  the  principal  art  galleries  of  Europe,  and  has 
left  in  bis  journal  numerous  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  works  which 
came  under  his  notice,  which  indicate  both  knowledge  and  judgment,  and 
which  evince  an  amount  of  sympathy  with  what  is  called  ^^  high  art "  which 
we  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  one  whose  reputation  had  been 
achieved  in  so  different  a  field.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  this  long 
sojourn  on  the  Continent  had  a  powerful  effect  on  his  views  of  art  as  well 
as  on  his  own  subsequent  labours.  It  led  him  to  form  the  resolution  of 
quitting  the  sphere  of  simple,  homely  life,  and  devoting  himself  to  what  is 
more  properly  called  ^^  historical''  painting.  His  pictures,  after  this,  became 
more  ambitious  in  their  subjects, — as  in  ^'  The  Maid  of  Saragossa,"  ^^  Sir 
Bavid  Baird  at  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam,"  and  such  hke, — a  change 
which  many  of  his  admirers  regretted,  although  he  undoubtedly  displayed 
very  considerable  ability  in  this  new  field.  He  began  to  recover  his  health 
while  in  Spain,  and  the  improvement  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  while  there 
he  recommenced  work,  and  either  sketched  or  painted  outright  several 
important  and  valuable  works.  Of  these  are  the  celebrated  guerilla 
pictures — illustrations,  as  he  called  them — of  the  Peninsular  War.  They 
were  painted  in  Madrid  in  1828,  and  were  acquired  by  His  Majesty 
George  iv.  .  .  .  He  painted  also,  previous  to  his  return  to  England, 
some  pictures  exemplifying  social  and  devotional  life  at  Rome,  among 
which  may  be  specified  as  an  important  work,  ''  The  Confessional.*' ' 

In  the  Exhibition  which  followed  his  return,  Wilkie  had  eight  pictures. 
AU  of  these  were  foreign  subjects  except  one,  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Kellle,  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  Town  Hall  of  Cupar  by  the  people 
of  the  district.  This  painting  must  indeed  have  been  a  labour  of  love 
to  the  great  Scottish  artist.  Opinions  differed  much  about  the  change 
in  Wilkie's  style  acquired  on  the  Continent.  He  could  to  himsdf 
justify  the  change  on  sufBicient  grounds.  But  indeed  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  a  new  painter  had  been  given  to  the  world.  At  all  events,  such 
pictures  as  his  ^  Knox  Preaching  at  St.  Andrews,'  and  '  Columbus,'  and 
'  Knox  Administering  the  Sacrament  at  Calder  House,'  bring  out  a  new, 
and  perhaps  a  loftier  phase  of  the  artist's  mind. 

But  Ireland  also  furnished  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  Wilkie;  and 
during  a  tour  there  he  portrayed  Irish  life  as  seen  in  '  A  Smuggling  Still 
at  Work'  and  'The  Peep  o^  Day  Boy's  Cabin.' 

AU  this  time  Wilkie  had  not  been  without  honourable  recognition  in 
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other  ways  than  the  popnlarity  of  his  works  and  the  hirge  sums  they 
brought  him.  He  had  been  elected  King's  Limner  for  Scotland,  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  in  1836  he  was  knighted 
by  the  King  of  England. 

By  and  by,  after  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  he  wast 
honoured  by  a  commission  to  paint  her  in  the  act  of  presiding  at  her  first 
Council  of  State.  This  is  worthy  of  notice  were  it  for  nothing  else  than 
in  connection  with  Her  Majesty's  characteristic  consideration.  WhiPo 
doing  it,  he  said :  '  She  appoints  a  sitting  once  in  two  days,  and  she  never 
puts  nie  off! 

A  few  years  of  busy  work  succeeded,  then  Wilkie  left  England  for  a 
tour  in  the  East.  This  journey  he  undertook  in  the  interests  of  the  art  he 
loved  so  well.  The  Holy  Land  had  hitherto  been  represented  through 
imagination,  and  not  from  actual  vision,  by  those  who  had  painted 
Scriptural  illustrations,  and  this  he  rightly  thought  was  what  should  not 
be.  When  about  to  set  off,  his  friend  Mr.  Collins  inquired  if  he  had 
any  guide-book.  His  answer  was :  *  Yes,  and  the  very  best,'  :ind  then, 
unlocking  his  carpet-bag,  he  showed  a  pocket  Bible.  Mr.  Collins  adds : 
*I  never  saw  him  again;  but  the  Bible  throughout  Judea  was,  I  am 
assured,  his  best  and  only  guide-book.'  This  journey  must  have  afforded 
him  a  wonderful  amount  of  enjoyment,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  work  was 
reaped. 

When  he  reached  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Simpson  tells  us  that  *  it  struck  him 
as  unlike  all  other  cities.  It  recalled  the  imaginations  of  Nicolas 
Poussin — a  city  not  for  every  day ;  not  for  the  present,  but  for  all  time, 
as  if  built  for  an  eternal  Sabbath ;  the  buildings,  the  walls,  the  gates  so 
strong  and  so  solid,  as  if  made  to  survive  all  other  cities.  Both  he  and 
his  companion,  Mr.  Woodbum,  were  delighted  beyond  expression  that  at 
length,  after  a  journey  of  six  months  and  twelve  days,  with  many  inter- 
ruptions, they  had  reached  the  "  most  interesting  city  in  the  world " — 
Jerusalem.  On  his  coming  nearer,  the  impression  was  rather  deepened 
than  otherwise;  and  although  he  approached  from  its  least  imposing 
side,  yet  the  aspect  of  its  stupendous  walls,  its  elevated  site,  its  domes 
and  minarets,  still  rising  in  their  greatness  after  all  the  city  had  suffered^ 
impressed  him  with  the  idea  that  ancient  Jerusalem  might  still,  physically 
as  well  as  morally,  remain  the  most  enduring  city  in  the  world.' 

His  friends,  no  doubt,  would  be  thinking  how  many  delightful  incidents 
of  travel  he  would  have  to  record  on  his  return ;  how  many  beautiful  and 
wonderful  reproductions  of  the  scenes  and  places  he  had  visited  to  show^; 
and  what  a  fund  he  would  have  laid  up  to  draw  from  for  the  pictures  he 
would  yet  paint.  Alas  for  human  expectations !  On  the  voyage  home 
he  suffered  from  severe  stomachic  derangement,  which,  after  several 
alternations,  proved  fatal ;  and  just  after  he  had  written  home  directions  to 
have  his  house  put  into  condition  for  his  return,  the  summons  came — 
that  summons  which  brooks  no  delay — to  put  off  the  earthly  house  of  hi& 
tabernacle,  and  he  quietly  expured  on  the  1st  of  June  1841.  He  whose 
cradle  had  been  in  the  quiet  manse  of  Cults  found  a  grave  amid  tb^ 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  shall  no  more  be  seen  until  the 
day  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  that  are  in  it.  He  rests  fron» 
his  labours,  but  his  works  remain.  He  is  dead,  but  they,  instinct  with 
life,  tell  of  the  hopes  and  thoughts  and  wishes  that  filled  his  busy  brain^ 
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sod  testify  to  the  perseverance  with  which  he  obeyed  the  iojanctioD, 
'  Occapj  till  I  come.' 

Id  a  walk  of  life  which  is  often  thonght  to  be  much  exposed  to 
temptation  in  many  forms,  Sir  David  Wilkie  was  singularly  blameless, 
and  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  with  a  rare  self-control,  cultivating 
the  gift  that  was  in  him  with  unflagging  assiduity. 

The  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Simpson's  book  is  occupied  by  an  estimate  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie.  We  could  have  liked  to  have  transferred  it  almost 
entire  for  the  sake  of  our  younger  readers,  but  they  will  find  it  in  the 
Tolome,  as  also  a  portrait  of  Sir  David  and  wood  engravings  of  many  of 
his  paintings,  which  increase  its  attractiveness.  I.  S. 


THE  LATE  REV.  HUGH  BAIRD,  CUMBERNAULD. 

HcGH  Baibd  was  born  in  Sorn,  Ayrshire,  on  lOlh  February  1810. 
While  very  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Cumnock,  and  connected 
themselves  with  the  Secession  Church  there.  In  this  town  the  subject  of 
oor  sketch  spent  his  boyhood,  and  here  he  had  his  home  until  he  became 
a  settled  minister.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the  preaching  of  his 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  father  of  Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  and 
by  this  worthy  clergyman,  and  through  God's  grace,  was  guided  to 
give  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  After  the  usual  course  of 
study  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  under 
Professors  Duncan  and  Balmer,  and  was  in  duo  course  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  in  January  1835.  While  a 
student  at  college,  he  frequently  walked  home  to  Cumnock,  a  distance  of 
over  forty  miles,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  journey.  Travelling  by  coach 
was  expensive,  wearisome,  and  uncomfortable,  and  so  the  young  student 
preferred  to  be  independent. 

During  his  college  course  he  attended  the  medical  classes  in  Anderson's 
University ;  and  in  after  life  his  medical  skill  was  of  incalculable  benefit 
ia  his  own  family  and  in  the  district  of  Cumbernauld. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  Divinity  Hall  sessions  he  taught  a 
most  successful  school  in  Cumnock,  and  many  of  his  pupils  still  talk 
pratefully  of  the  teaching  of  their  old  master.  Of  the  noble  band  of 
•Secession  ministers  present  when  he  was  licensed,  only  one  survives,  the 
Rev.  William  Orr,  Fenwick,  and  he  is  now  laid  aside  from  active  duty. 
As  a  probationer  Mr.  Baird  had  a  trying  time  of  it;  and  modem 
preachers,  who  complain  of  a  few  weeks  in  Orkney,  should  take  note  of 
what  follows.  He  was  eight  Sabbaths  in  succession  in  Galloway, 
thirteen  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  thirty-two  in  Orkney,  eight 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  eight  in  Lochgilphead,  and  eight  in  Caimyard  (a 
statkm  in  Galloway).  The  distances  travelled  were  also  very  great, — as 
one  Sabbath  his  appointment  would  be  in  the  north  of  England,  or  far 
sooth  in  Galloway,  and  the  next  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland, — and  this  at 
a  time  when  railways  were  unknown.  The  following  account  of  a  storm 
he eBeoaotered  in  Orkney  is  from  his  own  diary: — ^Feb,  16,  1836. — Set 
out  firoBi  Kirkwall  in  the  Westray  packet,  and  when  near  our  destination 
the  wfad  suddenly  shifted,  and  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  right  ahead. 
TheJMl  bark  and  her  crew  were  thus  in  almost  a  moment  precipitated 
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into  great  danger,  and  there  was  no  other  resource  than  torn  about  and 
allow  the  small  craft  to  be  driven  before  the  mnd  back  to  Kirkwall 
The  danger  of  foundering  in  the  Westray  Firth  was  very  great.  The 
sails  were  torn  and  useless ;  the  waves  were  rolling  mountains  high,  and 
breaking  at  every  sweep  over  deck,  and  the  wind  was  fearfully  bois- 
terous ;  while  myself  and  other  passengers  in  the  hold  were  tossed  about 
among  boxes  and  barrels.  At  length,  however,  by  the  kindness  of  Ood, 
we  reached  the  harbour  at  Kirkwall,  having  been  in  all  8  hours  at  sea, — 
3^  in  going  to  near  Pierowall,  and  4^  in  returning  to  Kirkwall.  It  was 
very  fortunate  that  our  sails  were  useless  in  returning,  otherwise  we  would 
have  been  too  soon  for  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  been  run  i^round  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  without  any  one  being  able  to  render  us  assistance. ' 

On  5th  December  1837,  Mr.  Baird  was  ordained  at  Cumbernauld,  and 
remained  faithfully  by  his  first  charge  until  his  death  on  10th' September 
1879.  During  his  ministry  he  received  numerous  testimonials  from  bis 
people  and  the  parishioners  of  Cumbernauld.  We  have  but  space  to 
allude  to  a  testimonial  he  received  at  the  close  of  his  active  ministry, 
about  a  year  ago.  This  consisted  of  a  handsome  silver  epergne,  and  a 
casket  containing  100  sovereigns.  The  presentation  was  made  by  John 
Bums,  Esq.  of  Kilmahew  and  Cumbernauld,  and  was  in  name  of  his 
well-wishers  in  Cumbernauld  and  elsewhere. 

Over  a  year  ago  his  health  began  to  fail ;  he  became  extremely  nervous, 
and  could  get  little  or  no  rest  Ten  days  before  his  death  this  culmi- 
nated in  a  most  painful  disease,  and  until  near  the  end  his  suiferings 
were  very  great.  But  though  bodily  suffering  was  extreme,  bis  faith  in 
his  Saviour  triumphed  over  all.  Sitting  by  his  deathbed,  and  talking  to 
him  of  his  long  and  earnest  ministry,  we  remarked  that  it  was  most 
comforting  to  think  of  it  now.  His  answer  was,  ^I  throw  all  these 
things  to  the  winds,  and  swim  to  heaven  on  the  plank  of  free  grace.'  A 
little  while  before  his  death,  when  a  time  of  great  agony  came,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace ! '  And 
again,  ^  I  will  rejoice ;  the  Lord  is  good ! '  And  again,  ^  I  have  Jesus  in 
my  heart,  and  heaven  in  my  eye,  and  I'm  not  afraid  to  die ! '  And 
again, — ^and  these  were  his  last  words, — '  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain ! ' 

And  now  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  We  are  sure  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Baird  will  long  linger  in  the  locality  in  which  he  so  long  laboored ; 
and  he,  though  dead,  will  yet  speak.  His  funeral  sermons  were  preached 
by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Jeffrey,  M.D.,  Caledonian  Road  Church,  Qlasgow,  and 
were  listened  to  by  large  and  sympathetic  audiences. 

The  rest  of  this  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Park,  minister 
of  the  parish  church  in  Cumbernauld.  It  was  not  long  after  his  ordina- 
tion when  Mr.  Baird  caused  his  influence  and  ministrations  for  good  to 
be  felt,  not  only  amongst  his  own  congregation,  but  throughout  the 
parish  generally.  He  was  a  man  of  large  sympathies  and  general  use- 
fulness. He  did  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  purely  ministerial  or 
congregational  duties,  but  was  ready  at  all  times'  and  seasons  to  do  good 
to  all  as  opportunity  offered.  It  was  thus  that  his  active  labours,  his 
business  habits,  and  his  genial  manners  led  him  to  occupy  some  of  the 
highest  offices  m  the  parish,  such  as  joint-maiiager  of  the  parish  bank, 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board.      The  same  qualifications 
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no  doubt  recommended  him  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Falkirk  Pres- 
bytery, who  appointed  him  to  be  their  clerk,  the  important  daties  of  which 
office  be  continued  to  discharge  with  mach  ability  and  faithfulness  for 
many  years.      In  addition  to   his   ordinary  laboars,    Mr.  Baird  pub- 
lished, in  1856,  a  neat  little  rolume  of  312  pages, —  Words  in  Season  : 
a  Series  of  Practical  ffoinilies^  specially  adapted  to  the  Young,     And  in 
1862,  another  larger  volume  of  607  pages, — Beaten  Oil  for  the  Light  of 
Life:  Daily  Thoughts  on  Bible  Texts^for  use  in  Church  or  Family,     Also, 
The  Tree  of  Life ;  and  a  tractate,  entitled  Castlecary^  oi*  the  Great  Roman 
Wall:  an  additional  Chapter  in  the   History  of  Scotland.     The  latter, 
thoogh  of  humble  dimensions,  has  been  much  appreciated  by  antiquarians. 
Little  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Baird's  health  gave  way  to  such  an  extent 
that  be  relinquished  all  pulpit  duties,  and  the  Kev.  Alexander  Borland 
was.  onanimously  appointed  his  assistant  and  successor,  and  who  is  now 
minister  of  the  congregation.    Mr.  Baird  leaves  behind  him  a  widow  and 
family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters  to  deplore  his  loss.    Of  the  sons, 
the  eldest  surviving  is  the  Rev.  Wilson  Baird,  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  ManchUne.     The  daughters  are  all  married.     The 
fimeral   services  were  conducted  first   in  the  manse  by  the  Rev.   Dr. 
Joseph  Brown,  Glasgow,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borland.    The  coffin  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  church  and  placed  before  the  pulpit.    The 
pulpit  and  fronts  of  the  galleries  were  deeply  draped  with  black.    The 
church  was  quite  filled  with  an  interested  audience,  many  of  whom  had 
come  from  long  distances  to  show  their  respect  for  the  deceased     The 
Falkirk  Presbytery  were  numerously  represented.    During  the  time  of  the 
foneral  procession  through  the  main  street  to  the  churchyard,  all  the 
shops  were  closed,  in  testimony  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  deceased 
was  held  by  the  community.  W.  B.  ML 


A  LrrXLE  THORN  IN  THE  PILLOW. 

Walter  could  not  sleep.  The  curtain  was  drawn  aside  from  the 
window,  and  through  the  opening  he  could  see  the  stars,  a  pleasant  sight 
at  other  times,  but  now  they  all  seemed  to  look  down  sadly  on  him,  and 
thoagh  he  turned  away,  he  knew  they  were  still  there.  He  heard  the 
fioand  of  the  waterfall  up  by  the  old  mill,  and  though  he  had  often  said 
its  murmuring  was  like  music,  and  helped  him  to  go  to  sleep  every  night, 
Jtt  now  it  disturbed  him ;  it  was  like  the  voices  of  people  talking  low 
together,  and  about  him  too,  and  he  wished  he  could  stop  it. 

He  turned  his  pillow  over,  and  tried  to  arrange  the  quilt  better,  but 
his  kind  mother  had  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to  make  her 
little  boy's  bed  comfortable  before  she  left  him  for  the  night,  and  all  the 
changes  he  made  brought  no  rest.  He  had  never  been  so  uneasy  on 
that  bed. 

What  was  the  matter  with  Walter  ?  There  was  a  little  tliom  in  his 
pillow;  not  just  like  those  which  you  see  on  thorn  bushes,  but  a  kind 
which  gives  one  even  more  pain  than  they  can.  And  how  came  it  there? 
Perhaps  we  shall  learn  from  Walter.    He  heard  the  pleasant  voices  of 
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the  family  id  the  parlour  below.    *  I  ought  to  tell  mother,'  he  thought, 
*  but  I  don't  want  to.' 

The  waterfall  kept  on  murmuring,  and  he  could  almost  hear  himself 
acensed  of  something  in  the  sound.  The  stars  looked  in  at  the  window 
more  sadly  than  before.  Walter  thought  again, — '  I  ought  to  tell  her, 
and  I  will.' 

He  got  up  from  his  little  bed,  went  gently  down  the  stairs,  and,  tapping 
on  the  parlour  door,  called  his  mother.  She  came,  wondering  what 
brought  her  boy  there,  when  she  had  supposed  he  was  sleeping  quietly. 
At  his  request  she  went  back  with  him,  and  Walter  confessed :  ^  I  pro- 
mised you  I  wouldn't  take  any  more  of  the  fruit  this  noon,  mother,  but 
after  you  left  the  table  I  did  take  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  three  apples,  and 
hid  them  in  my  box  in  the  nursery,  and  there  they  are  now.  I'm  sorry, 
mother,  and  I  want  you  to  forgive  me.  I  can't  go  to  sleep  because  I  have 
disobeyed  you  and  told  a  lie  too.' 

This  was  the  thorn.  The  grapes  and  apples,  disobedience  and  false- 
hood, had  set  it  in  his  pillow.  As  his  mother  laid  her  hand  lovingly  upon 
his  head  after  his  confession,  and  told  him  she  freely  forgave  him,  and 
that  she  was  glad  her  son  had  not  concealed  this  wrong-doing  from  her, 
the  tears  of  penitence  began  to  fall.  Walter  knew  he  had  sinned  against 
another  dear  Friend  of  children,  and  kneeling  by  his  mother,  he  asked  for- 
giveness of  Jesus.  He  asked  that  Friend  evermore  to  be  his  guide,  and 
help  him  to  overcome  whenever  tempted.  His  mother  snugly  tacked  him 
into  bed  once  mora  The  stars  twinkled  brightly,  tlie  waterfall  sung 
its  good- night  song,  and  Walter  slept, — for  the  little  thorn  was  gone  out 
of  his  pillow. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  have  such  thorns  in  your  pillows.  I  am  afraid 
so.  That  which  seems  a  very  small  sin  is  apt  to  plant  them ;  and  dis- 
obedience to  dear  parents,  and  unkind  words,  have,  perhaps,  set  more 
thorns  in  little  children's  pillows  than  anything  elsa  It  may  be  that  some 
are  growing  in  your  pillow  to-day.  Think  a  moment  I  If  any  are  there, 
try  to  get  them  out  noir.  Don't  wait,  as  Walter  did,  till  you  lay  your 
head  down  on  them  to-night. — Preshyterian  Review, 

THK  UNREST  OF  THK  AOE. 

I  DO  not  deride  my  day.  I  cannot  abate  it,  must  abide  it ;  therefore,  at 
least,  will  maintain  my  opinion  of  it,  that  it  is  an  over-strained,  over-eager 
day.  What  I  cannot  get  used  to  is  the  turmoil  of  human  life.  Not  the 
strife  and  struggle  of  the  streets,  the  outward  clamour  of  great  cities, 
but  the  perpetual  effervescence  of  personal  character,  the  underflow  of 
human  life,  for  ever  sweeping  inward  and  carrying  us  off  our  feet.  Per- 
haps one  must  live  in  a  metropolis,  or  a  capital,  to  feel  to  the  utmost  this 
tidal  force — the  attrition,  the  friction,  the  hopeless  unrest  of  human  nature 
existing  in  the  condition  called  ^  the  highest  civilization.'  If  Tennyson 
lived  in  London,  no  wonder  he  made  the  Lotus-eaters  sing : 

*  Wby  are  wa  weighed  upon  witli  heaTinese 
And  ntterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
While  all  tbitigs  else  havo  rest  from  weariness? 
AH  things  hav«i  rest.    Why  shoald  we  toil  alone  ? 
We  only  toil,  who  sre  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown ; 
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Nor  ever  fold  our  wings 
And  cease  from  wanderings ; 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber*a  holy  balm ; 
Nor  bearken  what  the  inner  spirit  singo. 

There  is  no  joy  but  calm ! 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  ?  ' 

The  most  pitiful  part  of  it  is  that  we  toil  at  oar  pleasures  as  ceas- 
lessljr  as  we  do  at  oar  pains.  In  addition  to  the  inevitable  weariness 
inseparable  from  living  on  the  earth  at  all,  we  are  constantly  dragged 
down  bj  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  nerve-force  begotten  of  the  false 
conditions  of  life  in  which  we  live.  Wc  have  left  simplicity,  as  Adam  and 
Eve  left  Paradise ;  and  yet  presume  to  call  the  desert  in  which  we  strive 
'  civilization.*  If  we  were  vastly  more  simple  than  we  are,  we  should  be 
decidedly  more  civilized. — New  York  Independent, 


|p0mt  Cirrh. 

IN  THE   MOORS. 

The  children  at  the  manse  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  one  fine 
day  in  the  early  autumn. 

*  Bat,'  ask  my  young  readers,  ^  who  are  the  children,  and  where  is  the 
maose?' 

Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  manse  was  an  old-fashioned 
ooootry  house  situated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  chil- 
dreiL, — well,  they  were  just  the  children.  There  were  Annie  and  Tommy, 
and  Katie  and  Jamie. 

They  are  all  home  for  the  holidays  in  the  meantime.  There  bad  been 
a  good  deal  of  wet  weather,  and  the  two  boys  had  been  much  put  to  it 
to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  all  day  long.  But  on  fine  days  they 
got  up  a  picnic,  and  went  off  for  a  long  ramble  over  the  moors. 

Annie  and  Katie  amused  themselves  with  taking  sketches  (a  pleasing 
fiction,  by  the  wjy),  and  the  boys  always  took  a  great  many  rods  and 
lines,  and  cherished  the  happy  delusion  that  they  would  catch  a  salmon 
some  day. 

There  was  one  day  in  particular  they  had  an  exciting  time.  They  set 
off  about  ten  o'clock.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
but  there  was  a  cool  breeze  that  tempered  the  air,  and  made  it  pleasant 
for  walking.  They  had  arranged  to  go  to  a  beautiful  loch  that  lay  about 
three  miles  distant  away  among  the'hills. 

The  great  attraction  for  the  boys  was  that  they  expected  there  would 
be  plenty  of  trout  in  the  loch ;  and  there  was  an  old  ruined  keep  on  its 
banks,  which  Annie  and  Katie  thought  the  very  thing  for  a  sketch.  So 
they  wwe  all  agreed  it  was  just  the  place  for  a  picnic. 

U  yon  could  have  seen  them  before  they  set  off,  you  would  have  been 
diverted.  Annie  said  she  would  save  her  mamma  the  trouble  of  making 
np  their  lunch,  so  she  got  a  loaf  and  a  ham  and  set  to  work  to  make  up 
some  sandwiches.  Then  she  spread  some  biscuits  with  jam,  and  sept  out 
Jaoue  to  the  garden  to  gather  gooseberries  for  a  desert,  and  finished  her 
opentioos  by  filling  a  large  bottle  with  milk. 
While  Annie  was  thus  usefully  employed,  Katie  was  no  less  bu9y  col- 
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lectiDg  pencils,  papers,  etc.,  for  their  artistic  performances,  and  Tommy 
was  in  the  garden  digging  up  worms  for  bait. 

At  length  they  got  their  preparations  completed,  and  set  out  on  their 
expedition  with  great  glee. 

Thej  had  not  gone  far  when  they  noticed  a  large  black  and  brown  dog 
trotting  along  beside  them.  Katie,  who  was  rather  a  timid  child,  said  she 
wished  that  big  dog  would  go  away,  and  by  and  by  they  lost  sight  of  it, 
and  forgot  all  about  it 

But  soon  they  saw  it  coming  along  the  road  to  meet  them.  It  turned 
when  it  got  up  to  them,  and  ran  on  before  again.  Soon  they  came  to 
a  place  where  the  road  divided,  and  they  saw  the  dog  went  the  opposite 
way  from  the  one  they  were  going,  and  they  thought  they  had  got  rid  of  it 
now.  But  on  looking  back  they  saw  the  great  animal  coming  tearing  along 
behind  them ;  it  dashed  past  them,  and  almost  knocked  down  poor  Katie, 
who  got  into  a  sad  state  of  fright ;  but  the  boys  were  quite  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  having  such  a  companion  all  day.  They  assured  Katie 
it  would  not  hurt  her,  but  she  still  looked,  very  suspiciously  on  it. 

Jamie  said  he  was  sure  the  dog  smelt  the  hem  in  the  basket. 

When  they  were  nearly  at  their  destination,  they  came  to  a  gate  in  a  wall 
which  they  had  to  go  through.  The  dog  had  ran  away  round  the  wall  and 
was  quite  out  of  sight,  so  Katie  was  congratulating  herself  that  she  had 
got  quit  of  her  tormentor  at  last;  but  alas  for  poor  Katie,  scarcely 
were  all  the  children  through  the  gate  when  they  saw  the  creature  bound- 
ing in  great  glee  over  the  wall. 

When  the  litlde  party  arrived  at  the  loch,  Tommy  and  Jamie  declared 
they  were  so  hungry  they  mu^t  have  their  lunch  at  once.  So  Annie  un- 
packed the  things  and  set  them  neatly  out  on  a  big  stone,  and  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  loch  for  some  water;  butshe  was  startled  by  a  load  shriek 
from  Katie,  and  on  looking  round  she-  saw  the  tiresome  beast  making  off 
with  one  of  her  carefully-prepared  sandwiches.  She  found  th^«  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  collect  them  in  her  lap,  and  deal  them  out  at  intervals 
to  her  sister  and  brothers.  The  dog  had  finished  its  stolen  morsel,  and 
was  now  sitting  before  them,  watching  every  bite  they  put  into  their  mouths 
in  a  very  solemn  manner.  Tommy  threw  it  a  bit  of  ham,  which  it  caught 
in  its  mouth. 

^Oh,'  cried  Jamie,  ^what  fun  it  would  be  to  fling  a  stone  into  its 
mouth  1 ' 

But  Annie  said,  ^  No,  no,  Jamie ;  that  would  be  cruel,  not  fnnny.' 

^  Well,  but,'  answered  Jamie,  ^it  should  not  have  run  away  with  one 
of  our  sandwiches.^ 

^  But,  Jiamie,  it  is  (mly  a  dog,  and  knows  no  better,  and  you  are  a  boy, 
and  (mght  to  know  better  if  you  don't,'  answered  Annie. 

^  Now  for  the  fishing ! '  cried  Tommy,  with  his  month  full. 

Katie  said  she  would  like  to  go  and  gather  flowers,  so  Annie  sat  down 
to  her  drawing  alone. 

She  was  getting  quite  interested  in  her  work,  when  she  heard  a  great 
splash,  and  Tommy  shouting,  ^  Katie's  in  the  water !  Katie's  in  the  water !' 
And  sure  enough,  there  was  Katie's  head  disappearing  below  the  water. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

There  was  no  house  near  where  help  could  be  got.  But  whfle  they 
were  all  standing  transfixed  with  the  horror  of  the  situation,  the  dog  came 
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niiming  op,  and  dashing  into  the  water,  seized  Katie's  dress  and  swam 
with  her  to  the  shore. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  though  Katie  was  very  much 
scared,  she  was  qaite  conscious. 

Annie  and  Tommy  were  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  next,  for 
Katie  was  quite  unable  to  walk  home.  At  last  they  decided  to  help  her 
to  a  farmhouse  which  was  not  very  far  away,  and  ask  the  people  to  let 
ber  go  to  bed  till  her  clothes  dried. 

Katie  managed  to  get  the  length,  of  the  farmhouse,  walking  between 
Aimie  and  Tommy,  and  Jamie  and  the  dog  followed  soberly  together. 

The  farmer's  wife  was  very  kind  to  the  children,  put  Katie  to  bed  at 
once,  and  gare  her  a  nice  warm  drink.  She  soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept 
for  two  hours. 

When  she  awoke  her  clothes  were  dry  and  she  felt  quite  better,  but  the 
fanner's  wife  would  not  hear  of  her  walking  home.  So  the  farmer 
haniessed  his  horse  and  drove  Annie,  Katie,  and  Jamie  home  in  his  gig, 
while  Tommy  walked,  accompanied  by  the  dog,  who  was  now  a  great 
fsTonrite  with  the  children.  Katie,  of  course,  had  entirely  got  over  her 
dislike  of  it,  and  was  much  attached  to  it.  You  can  imagine  the 
astonishment  of  the  parents  when  they  saw  the  children  arriving  home  in 
a  gig,  and  their  alarm  when  they  saw  Katie's  pale  face.  . 

But  iu  the  explanations  which  followed,  and  notwithstanding  their 
solicitnde  for  Katie,  they  did  not  forget  the  dog.  It  got  a  good  supper 
and  comfortable  bed  for  that  night  at  least,  and  further  consideration 
about  it  was  reserved  until  the  morning.  The  next  day  was  a  day  of 
great  excitement  for  the  children  I  mentioned  before. 

Katie  slept  well  all  night,  and  rose  next  morning  none  the  worse  for 
her  ducking. 

The  question  now  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  dog  who  so 
fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  had  accompanied  them  the  previous 
day? 

Their  papa  thought  they  ought  to  make  inquiries  and  find  out  who 
the  dog  belonged  to,  as  it  seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  leaving  its 
present  comfortable  quarters. 

Accordingly  Tommy  set  off  in  the  forenoon  to  try  if  he  could  find  out 
about  the  dog.    He  soon  came  back  very  joyful  and  much  excited. 

The  dog  belonged  to  Mr.  Brown,  an  old  gentleman  who  lived  alone  in 
a  big  house  not  far  from  the  manse. 

^.  Brown  was  quite  delighted  when  he  heard  how  his  dog  had  distin- 
guished itself ;  and  he  sent  word  to  Katie  he  hoped  she  would  keep  it,  for 
it  belonged  more  to  her  than  him  now. 

If  Katie  had  got  the  offer  of  an  immense  dog  a  few  days  ago  she  would 
have  been  quite  terrified,  but  now  she  was  wild  with  delight,  and  could 
htrdly  believe  the  darling  dog  was  really  hers. 

That  night  Mr.  Smith  asked  Katie  if  she  had  thanked  God  for  her 
wonderful  deliverance. 

Katie  hung  down  her  head,  and  said  ^  No.' 

'  My  dear  child,*  said  Mr.  Smith,  *you  must  do  so,  and  never  forget 
you  owe  everything  to  God,  and  that  He  can  help  in  very  unexpected 
ways,  often,  indeed,  turning  the  very  thing  we  most  dreaded  mto  a  help 
»»d  comfort  to  us.' 
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^  Jost  like  me  with  the  dog/  cried  Katie ;  ^I  was  quite  frightened  for 
it  all  the  road  to  the  loch,  and  kept  wishing  it  would  ieaye  os.' 

*•  And  all  the  while  an  unseen  hand  was  leading  it  on  for  your  deliver- 
ance. Well,  let  this  occurrence  be  a  lesson  to  you  always  to  trust  in  Ood, 
and  never  give  way  to  foolish  fears.' 

^  Do  you  remember  any  person  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  who  thought 
things  were  going  quite  against  him,  when  all  the  time  they  were  for  his 
good  ? ' 

Katie  thought  a  minute,  and  then  said,  *'  Was  it  Elijah,  papa  ?  ' 

*'  Well,  I  was  not  meaning  Elijah,'  answered  her  papa ;  *•  what  do  you 
refer  to  in  his  life?' 

*'  When  he  was  so  sad  thinking  he  was  the  only  one  who  still  served 
God,  and  God  told  him  that  there  were  seven  thousand  people  that  still 
worshipped  Him.' 

^  I  don*t  think  that  illustrates  the  point  we  were  speaking  of,'  answered 
Mr.  Smith ;  ^  I  was  referring  to  Jacob.  Now,  can  you  remember  the  time 
in  his  history  when  he  said  everything  was  against  him  ?  ' 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  know  now  ! '  cried  Katie ; '  yon  mean  when  Joseph  sent  word 
he  would  give  them  no  more  corn  unless  they  brought  Benjamin  with 
them  the  next  time  they  went  to  Egypt,  and  Jacob  was  very  sorry,  and 
said,  ^^  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamm  away : 
all  these  things  are  against  me." ' 

^  Quite  right,'  said  Mr.  Smith  ;  ^  and  this  was  just  the  very  thing  that 
was  going  to  bring  him  to  Joseph  again.  So  yon  see  there  is  no  use 
of  people  grieving  themselves  about  things  that  they  are  afraid  of 
happening  them ;  for  we  are  poor  short-sighted  creatures,  and  >ve  have 
eur  heavenly  Father  watching  over  us  and  ordering  the  ^^  all  things 
which  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him." ' 

Now  here  is  a  hymn  which  I  would  like  you  to  read  to  me ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  handed  Katie  a  little  leaflet,  which  she  took,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing hymn : — 

^God  mores  In  a  mysterioas  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  npon  the  sturnu 

*Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failinff  skill. 
He  treasures  up  His  great  designs, 
And  works  His  soTereign  will. 

^  Ye  fearf al  saints,  fresh  conrage  take ; 

The  clonds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  biff  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

*  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  Him  for  His  grace ; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 


*•  Hifl  purposes  will  ripen  fust, 
Uufolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  Iiave  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

*'  Blind  unbelif*f  is  sure  to  err. 

And  scan  His  works  in  vain ; 
God  is  His  own  interpreter. 
And  He  will  make  it  plain.' 
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Katie  stopped  reading. 

*Aiid  now  good-night,  my  dear  child,'  said  Mr,  Smith,  'and  I  hope 
joa  will  have  a  good  night's  sleep  after  your  exciting  day,  and  pleasant 
dreams  abont  your  new  acqaisition.' 

^  Good-night,  papa,'  answered  Katie, '  and  I  will  try  to  remember  what 
yon  have  been  saying.  I  think  the  dog  will  help  to  keep  me  in  mind  of 
it,  and  I  intend  to  learn  this  hymn  off  by  heart.'  E. 


(1)  Lays  of  the  Covenant.  By  James  Dodds,  Author  of  *  Life  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,'  etc.    With  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  James  Dodds,  Dunbar. 

(2)  FiFTT  Years  of  Foreign  Missions  ;  or,  The  Foreign  Miasions  of  the  Free 
Chorch  of  Scotiand  in  their  year  of  jubilee  1879-80.  By  George  Smith, 
C.F.E.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Missions.    With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

(3)  Sabbath  Mornings  wtth  the  Bombat  Mission.  By  Rev.  R.  Stothert, 
M.A.,  Free  Church  Missionary,  Bombay. 

(4)  Behaviour  in  the  House  or  Goa  A  Synod  Lecture  by  Rev.  George 
Macaqlat,  of  Roxburgh.  Free  Church. 

Edinburgh :  John  Maclaran  &  Son.    1S78. 

(1)  James  Dodds  was  a  man  of  an  intensely  patriotic  ^irit,  and' the  Cove- 
nanterB  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies.  He  made  t^em  and  their  doings  the 
Bubject  of  earnest  and  intelligent  study;  and  one  result  of  this  is  the  ^Lays ' 
in  the  volume  before  us.  They  are  vigorous  and  ^irited,  and  will  find  much 
acceptance  with  those  of  our  countrymen,  and  they  are  many,  who  regard  the 
coveoanters  as  our  author  regarded  l^em,  as  having  largely  helped  to  secure  for 
us  the  freedom  we  enjoy.  The  memoir,  which  occupies  about  half  of  the 
volume,  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  is  written  with  loving  appreciation  and 
yet  with  wise  discrimination,  and  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  the  perusal 
and  admiration  of  our  Scottish  youth  in  humble  life,  as  showing  what  rightly- 
directed  effort  may  enable  a  man  of  talent,  energy,  and  character  to  achieve. 

(2)  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  missions  to  the  heathen  have  been  a 
failure.  Let  those  who  say  so  peruse  the  treatise  before  us,  which  refers  to  the 
labours  of  only  one  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  they  will  see  how 
ntterly  groundless  is  their  charge.  The  facts  and  figures  here  adduced  by  one 
who  has  a  right  to  speak  with  authority,  are  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  and 
may  well  stimulate  the  Church  to  increased  effort  in  the  great  and  glorious  work 
of  the  world's  conversion. 

(3)  This  volume  consists  of  an  account  of  the  mission  institution  at  Bombay, 
consisting  of  a  school  and  college,  associated  inseparably  with  the  great  name 
of  Dr.  Wilson.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  concerning 
mission  work  in  India.  On  alternate  pages  there  are  prayers  '  selected  from 
those  of  Johann  Arnd,  the  F^n^lon  of  tne  Lutheran  Church.* 

U)  Mr.  Macaulay*s  sermon  was  preached  before  the  Free  Synod  of  Lothian 
and  Tweeddale,  and  is  published  by  their  request.  It  is  not  only  a  vigorous  and 
earnest  exposition  of  evangelical  doctrine,  but  exposure  of  teachings  and 
tendencies  of  a  ritualistic  and  rationalistic  description. 

The  volumes  deserve  much  praise  for  the  excellence  of  their  upgetting  and 
attractive  appearance. 

Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,  edited  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Alexander  Whtte,  M.A.  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  James 
Stalker,  M.A. 

Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark.    1879. 

We  have  noticed  with  much  approval  the  handbooks  of  this  series  that  have 
already  been  published.    The  one  now  before  us  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
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important  of  the  whole  series.  It  was  well,  therefore,  to  pat  it  into  thoroughly 
competent  hands.  Mr.  Stalker,  on  this  greatest  of  all  themes,  has  produced  a  book 
which  will  not  only  serve  the  parpose  of  a  handbook  admirably,  but  one  which 
will  be  widely  popaku*.  It  does  not  consist  of  a  namber  of  facts  stated  in  the 
barest  and  briefest  manner,  but  of  a  well-arranged  narrative,  written  iu  a 
glowing  and  picturesque  manner,  with  much  insight  and  appropriate  reflections. 
Vfe  have  no  doubt  it  will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  will  be  found  as 
useful  for  perusal  by  the  fireside  as  it  will  be  for  a  text-book  in  Bible  cUuses. 

Times  before  the  REFORMAnoN :  With  an  account  of  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola, 
the  Friar  of  Florence.    By  William  Dinwiddie,  LL.B. 

London:  JametKUbet.  1879. 
This  is  a  very  admirable  volume.  We  have  perused  it  with  great  pleasure, 
and  derived  from  it  no  little  profit.  It  would  require  much  more  space  than  we 
have  at  our  command,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  subject  of  it,  or 
to  criticise  at  length  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  used  all  diligence  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  has  set  it  forth  in  a  condensed  and  yet  luminous  manner. 
Mr.  Dinwiddie  has  the  true  historian^s  gift— the  gift  of  interesting  narration  and 
viyid  and  graphic  representation.  And  so  the  old  Italian  dty  and  the  mighty 
monk  who  for  a  time  so  marvellously  controlled  it,  live  on  this  page.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  not  the  least  valuable  parts  of  it  is  what  may  be  termed  the 
introduction,  in  which  the  persons  and  forces  that  were  at  work  iu  pre- Refor- 
mation times,  are  briefly  yet  vividly  depicted. 

The  World  of  Prater  ;  or.  Prayer  in  Relation  to  Personal  Religion.  By  Dr 
D.  G.  ^loNRAD,  Bishop  of  LoUand  and  Falster,  Denmark.  Transkted  from 
the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Rev  J.  S.  Banks,  Ghisgow. 

Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Qark.  1879. 
This  is  a  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  in  a  critical  spirit  It  is  character- 
ized not  only  by  depth  and  amplitude  of  thought,  but  by  most  devout  and 
elevated  feeling.  It  is  in  no  way  controversial.  It  is  meditative  and  practicaL 
The  reader  finds  himself  at  once  in  an  atmosphere  of  devotion  and  yielding  to 
its  charm.  The  treatise  has  met  with  much  acceptance  on  the  Continent,  and 
it  has  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated  in  our  own  country. 
The  tnmsktor's  work  is  carefully  and  skilfully  done. 

Youthful  Nobilitt:  The  Early  Life  Histonr  of  Gothilf  and  Frederika;  their 

Childhood,  Marriage,  and  Maturity.    Translated  from  the  German. 

London :  John  Kempster  A  Co.,  Limited.    1879. 

This  story,  we  are  told  in  a  prefatory  note,  has  been  very  widely  circulated  in  the 
German  language,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  find  like  favour  in  an  English 
dress.  It  is  full  of  incident,  and  at  times,  perhaps,  is  rather  emotional ;  but  its 
tone  and  tendency  are  good,  as  showing  how  '  a  mother's  Bible '  may  be  & 
lamp  of  safety  amid  the  darkness  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  trial  and  temptation. 

A  Short  Biography  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hallet,  D.D.,  late  Principal  of  New 
College,  liondon ;  together  with  a  selection  of  his  Sermons  preached  iu  Man- 
chester and  elsewhere.  Edited  by  Robert  Hallet,  M.A.,  Arundel.  FoBt 
8vo,  pp.  326. 

London:  Hodder  A  Stonghton.    1879. 
The  volume  before  us  consists  of  two  parts.    The  first — about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole — ^is  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Halley,  written  very  concisely,  chiefly  becaiue 
he  left  scanty  materials,  not  having  kept  a  diary,  and  not  being  a  copious  letter- 
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writer.  It  contains,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  incidents  of  his  life.  The 
second  part  consists  of  large  portions  of  sermons,  among  which  is  an  ordina- 
tion charge.  He  asually  preached  more  than  an  hour,  but  few  of  his  sermons 
were  folly  written  out.  His  ordinary  practice  was  to  take  so  many  sheets  of 
paper  and  cover  them  with  MS.,  after  which  he  stopped,  often  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence ;  but  the  latter,  unwritten,  part  was  generally  the  most  effective  of 
the  whole.  We  purpose  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  author^s  career ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  con- 
tains specimens  of  a  very  superior  order  of  preaching,  both  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical ;  that  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  thoroughly  evangelical  m  its 
strain,  and  brings  prominently  into  view  some  of  the  most  distinctive  articles 
of  the  Calvinistic  system. 

Dr.  Halley^s  father,  it  seems,  was  a  Scotchman,  from  GlenaJmond,  Perth* 
shire,  and  was  brought  up  a  ^  thorough  Antiburgher.^  Having  removed  into 
England,  he  obtained  employment  as  head  gimlener  to  a  Dorsetshire  pro- 
prietor ;  and  on  inquiring  for  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
lound  only  one,  the  minister  of  which  was  an  Arian,  who  eschewed  doctrine 
and  preached  a  mild  form  of  Christian  morality.  Here,  however,  he  continued 
to  worship ;  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  who  had  accommodated 
him  with  a  sitting  in  his  pew.  By  and  by  he  removed  to  Blackheath ;  and 
finding  the  walk  to  Oxendon  church  more  than  a  ^  Sabbath -day^s  journey,*  he 
joined  a  Congregational  church  in  Deptford,  where  he  soon  became  a  deacon. 
His  son  having  finished  his  school  education,  including  a  little  Latin,  when  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  began  to  learn  the  employment  of  a  nurseryman ;  but 
disrelished  it,  and  having  joined  the  church  and  made  himself  useful  as  a  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  and  otherwise,  his  pastor  encouraged  the  idea  he  had  formed  of 
devoUog  himself  to  the  ministry.  Accordingly  he  sought  admittance  into 
Hoxton  Academy ;  but  failing,  he  was  soon  received  into  Homerton  College. 
There  he  found  a  number  of  eminent  teachers,  among  others  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Pye  Smith.  The  course  embraced  a  period  of  six  years,  and  the 
field  of  study  was  pretty  extensive.  Dr.  HaJley,  we  are  assured,  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  on  coming  out  must  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  uneducated. 

His  first  settlement  as  a  minister  was  at  St.  Neots  in  1822 ;  but  he  could 
scarcely  allow  the  word  *'  ordination '  to  be  used.  He  regarded  the  object  of  the 
meeting  to  be  simply  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  minister  and  the  people,  and 
to  exhort  both  to  their  respective  duties.  *  He  never  could  admit  the  Presby- 
terian notions  which  have  unhappily  crept  into  some  people's  heads,*  and  always 
objected  to  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  ntted  to  engender  superstition.  In  his 
ministerial  labours  he  was  exceedingly  abundant,  and  correspondingly  suocess- 
fal.  But  being  married,  and  finding  his  income,  £120,  too  small  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  family,  he  resolved  to  take  a  few  pupils,  one  of  the  first  of  whom 
was  Morell  M^Kenzie,  who  became  colleague,  in  the  academy,  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  of 
Glasgow,  and  whose  death  by  drowning  in  the  Pegasus  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1826  Dr.  Halley  was  invited  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  to  undertake  the  preliminary  training  of  some  missionary 
students,  but  declined  the  proposal.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Classical  and  Resident  Tutor  of  Highbury  College,  having  the  charge  of  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  house.  This  situation  he  held  to  the  high  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  He  was  then  translated  to 
Manchester  as  successor  to  the  great  preacher,  Dr.  M^AU,  and  filled  his  place 
to  admiration.  Besides  his  success  in  his  congregation,  he  also  acquired  vast 
influence  among  the  population  of  the  city  by  the  interest  he  took  in  slavery, 
the  corn  laws,  and  other  exciting  topics  of  the  day.  In  illustration  of  the  power 
he  had  over  the  people,  it  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  a  mob  had  assembled 
and  threatened  to  become  formidable,  so  that  the  Mayor  had  thoughts  of  read- 
ing the  Riot  Act.  Dr.  Halley  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  address  them ; 
and  on  his  stepping  forward  he  at  once  secured  attention,  and  soon  subdued 
Uieir  angry  pastdons,  and  in  a  little  they  became  good-natured  and  dispersed, 
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BhoQtine  for  Dr.  Halley,  the  Anti-Com-law  League,  and  the  Charter.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Non-intrusion  Controversy,  and  eagerly  sympathized 
with  the  Free  Church  party.  When  their  deputation  visited  Manchester,  he 
vigorously  aided  them  in  raising  funds ;  and  Dr.  Buchanan  declared  he  had  heard 
no  oDe  who  had  so  thoroughly  understood  and  completely  mastered  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  He  introduced  the  method  of  giving  on  Sunday  evenings 
lengthened  courses  of  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects  embraced  in  Scripture, 
and  presented  views  which  at  that  time  were  thought  by  many  rather  too 
liberal,  though  now  very  generally  adopted.  These  lectures  were  amazingly 
popular,  and  attracted  vast  crowds  of  hearen.  During  the  eighteen  years  of 
his  ministry  in  Manchester  this  method  was  continued  with  great  success. 

In  1854  Dr.  Halley  and  his  friend  Dr.  Raffles  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour 
in  the  South  and  East  They  visited  FraDce,  Italy,  Egypt,  Malta,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Crimean  War  prevented  them  from  proceeding,  as 
they  intended,  to  Palestine.  The  account  of  this  journey  is  given  with  greater 
detail  than  corresponds  to  most  other  parts  of  the  memoir.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  people  of  any  culture  to  pass  through  such  regions  without 
having  their  attention  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of  objects  intensely  interest- 
ing by  reason  not  only  of  their  antiquity,  but  also  of  their  connection  with 
things  sacred.  As  nothing,  however,  of  the  nature  of  a  discovery  was  made,  we 
need  not  dwell  on  the  subject.  In  1855  Dr.  Halley  ably  filled  the  chair  of 
the  English  Congregational  Union. 

In  1856  Dr.  Halley  accepted  the  office  of  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  New  CoUege,  London.  There  he  distinguishea  himself  by  the  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  he  discharged  his  academical  duties,  and  at  once  secured  and 
pNBrmanently  retained  the  iJSTection  and  reverence  of  the  pupils.  Though 
sixty-one  years  of  a^  when  he  entered  on  office,  he  continued  during  the 
fifteen  years  he  held  it  to  preach  almost  every  Sunday  in  London,  and  on 
public  occasions  throughout  the  countiy.  In  1865  he  sustained  a  grievous 
calamity  in  the  death  ox  his  excellent  wife,  who  had  proved  in  many  respects  a 
great  help-meet  for  him.  This  bereavement  threw  upon  him  a  variety  of  cares 
about  pecuniary  and  private  matters  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
But  he  persevered  in  his  official  duties  till  1872,  when  he  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  college,  though  he  continued  frequently  to  preach.  Having 
sustained  serious  loss  by  a  Bank,  he  was  highly  gratified  by  receiving  that  year 
from  brother  ministers,  old  students,  and  varioua  other  friends,  at  a  public 
breakfast  in  London,  testimonials  amounting  to  about  £6000.  After  living  for  a 
few  years  in  happy  retirement,  he  died  in  August  1876  without  disease  or  pain. 

Besides  a  number  of  single  sermons  and  several  articles  in  periodicals.  Dr. 
Halley  published  in  184S  the  Congregational  Lecture^  on  BaptUm,  and  in  1850 
the  volume  on  the  Lord^s  Stipper,  In  the  former  of  these  works  he  propounded 
a  theory  new  amon j^  Nonconformists,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  gave  him  his  place  among  polemics.  He  held  that  baptism  *  could 
not  be  restricted  legitimately  either  to  such  aa  give  evidence  of  true  con- 
version, or  the  childj^n  of  believing  parents.*  To  this  view  Dr.  Wardlaw  of 
Glasgow  and  some  others  replied,  and  Dr.  Halley  announced  his  intention  of 
sustaining  his  position.  Dr.  Wardlaw  said  he  would  further  attack  it  if  not 
satisfied.  This,  however,  he  did  not.  Ill  health  or  other  causes  may  have 
prevented  him.  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  ^  says: 
*  I  am  led  to  believe  that  Dr.  Halley's  repl;^  considerably  shook  his  (Dr.  W.  s) 
•onfidence  in  his  former  principles,  and  led  him  at  least  to  contemplate  with  less 
>f  blame  tbe  practice  of  those  who  act  on  Dr.  Halley's  principles.  To  myself 
Dr.  Halley^s  book  seems  quite  unanswerable.*  In  the  volume  before  us  very 
little  is  said  of  this  controversv.  But  the  author  remarks  '  that  they  (Dr. 
Hallev's  books)  g^ave  the  death-blow  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  many  of  oar 
churohes  of  refusing  baptism  to  the  children  of  parents  who  were  not  church 
members.'  How  far  this  may  be  correct  we  do  not  know.  But  we  have  heard 
some  of  his  brethren  say,  *  If  I  held  this  view,  viz.  that  baptism  is  the  designa- 
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tion  of  learnen  of  ChristiaDity,  I  would  cive  it  up  altogether/  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  '  diurch  membenhip '  as  being  always 
ioasted  on  as  entitling  one's  cnildren  to  baptism.  There  are  multitudes  of 
children  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  north,  baptized  without  their  parents 
being  in  church  membership.  But  these  are  regarded  as  believers,  many  of 
them  as  decidedly  pious.  Only  they  superstitioiuly  shrink  from  the  Lord's 
table.  In  some  places  it  is  said  they  dare  not  approach  it  without  the  sanction 
of  the  *men,*  whose  authority  in  the  Highlands  is  supreme. 

The  only  other  publication  of  note  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Halley,  appeared  in 
1869,  a  book  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Lancashire:  its  Puritanism  and  Noncon^ 
fonaity.  In  this  subject  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  his  work  met  with  a  very 
faroonble  reception. 

Dr.  Halley  was  evidently  a  man  of  mark— diatingnisbed  for  ppnciple  rather 
thui  sentiment  or  imagination.  The  character  of  his  mind  was  intellectual 
more  than  emotionaL  We  might  say  a  feature  of  baldness— -almost  of  harsh- 
1)688— sometimes  appeared.  He  had  two  sons  ministers,  but  the  elder  he  never 
heard  till  aboat  two  months  before  his  death,  when  circumstances  compelled 
him  to  attend  his  son's  church.  The  younger,  of  whose  gifts  for  the  ministry 
Le  had  a  low  opinion,  he  never  would  hear  at  all.  The  youns  man  had  *•  done 
good  work  *  in  Victoria,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  England,  where  '  his 
congregation  seemed  attached  to  him.'  Of  all  this  the  father  was  delighted  to 
be  assured,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  give  his  son  a  hearing.  AYhen 
told  of  his  son's  acceptable  preaching,  he  would  say  :  'It  must  be  sad  stuff ; 
bat  it  is  his  manner  that  pleases  people.^ 

On  the  evening  before  Dr.  Halley  died,  ^  he  got  up-stairs  with  some  diffi- 
cnlty,  and  before  getting  into  bed  he  said,  '^  Now  I  must  tliank  God ;  '*  and, 
eittiog  down,  said,  **  0  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  been  with  me  to  the 
vety  last  Bless  all  my  dear  children,  and  do  them  good,  and  help  me  to  do 
them  good,  and  do  me  all  the  good  Thon  canst,  and  forgive  all  my  sins  for 
Christ's  sake.  Amen." '  It  may  startle  some  to  speak  of  God  *  doing  all  the 
^'ood  He  can.'  But  Dr.  Halley  would  probably  have  explained  it  in  this  way : 
It  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  God  as  being  omnipotent ;  for  it  is  not  on  one 
attribute,  but  on  His  whole  character,  that  His  proc^ui-e  depends.  He  never 
does,  in  fact  absolutely  cannot  do,  anything  but  what  is  right.  But  we  must  • 
also  recollect  that  what  is  right  is  almost  identically  the  same  as  what  is  good  ; 
and  therefore  God's  capacity  of  doing  good,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
13  unlimited  and  infinite.  And,  bles^  be  His  name !  this  is  equally  His  dis- 
josition. 

This  volume,  we  should  say,  is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and  is,  in  our  opinion, 
veil  worthy  of  perusal,  especially  by  ministers  and  students  in  divinity. 

Thb  Homiletig  Quarterlt.    January  1880*    No.  13. 

PaUiahed  for  the  Proprietors  hj  Richard  D.  Dicklnaon,  London. 
This  nnmber  of  the  Homiletic  Quarterly  sustains  its  well-earned  reputation  as 
a  journal  furnishing  articles  of  a  suggestive,  informatory,  and  generally  help- 
fal  kind  to  clerical  readers.  In  the  first  article  we  have  the  discussions  on 
Creeds  continued  by  such  able  writers  as  De  Pressens^,  Professor  Vance  Smith, 
and  Professor  Macgregor.  Professor  Macgregor,  in  summing  up  the  discussion 
in  its  practical  aspect,  riehtly  observes  that  it  must  be  determined  by  the 
present  '  attainments  of  the  Church,'  and  its  *  working,  administrative  power.' 
There  is  a  thoughtful  paper  by  the  Rev.  P.  Thomson,  M.  A.,  on  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism,  which  is  written  in  a  judicial  spirit,  not  in  that  of  the  partisan. 
He  remarks  that  Calvinism  begins  with  God  and  descends  to  man,  while 
Anninianism  begins  with  man  and  rises  to  God.  In  a  very  able  paper  on  John 
Foster*  by  the  late  Dr.  Vaughan,  this  subject  is  well  treated ;  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  is  given  as  an  eicample  of  the  one  mode  of  looking  at  the  question, 

*  Published  amoDgtt  Dr.  Yaagkan's  Easaytf  and  Boviews. 
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and  John  Foster  of  the  other.  Calvinism  and  ArminianiBni,  indeed,  represent 
two  lines  of  thonght  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  theology,  which  have  special 
attractions  for  individual  minds,  vid  which  deal  with  difficulties  on  whose  solu- 
tion a  reconciliation  of  the  two  might  be  effected.  But  this  solution  is  never 
reached. 

Besides  these,  there  are  valuable  articles  of  an  expository  kind,  and  many 
sketches  of  discourses,  some  of  them  fresh  and  interesting,  as  well  as  clear  and 
logical  in  their  arrangement,  which  most  come  as  a  friend  in  need  to  over- 
worked preachers,  or  to  those  who,  having  exhausted  themselves,  are  in  danger 
also  of  exhausting  their  hearers. 

The  journal  is  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  has  only  to  be 
known  to  be  appreciated. 

Classtcal  Revision  of  the  Greek  New  TEffTAMENT  Tested  and  Applied 
ON  Uniform  Principles,  with  Suggested  Alterations  of  the  English  Version. 
By  W.  M.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc  (Edin.). 

London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1878. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Nicholson  in  this  small  but  scholarly  and  instructive  work  is, 
by  the  strict  application  of  the  ordinary  grammatical  rules  of  classical  Greek, 
to  bring  out  more  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  thau  is  actually 
done  in  man^  places  in  our  authorized  version.  Of  that  version  he  savs  that  it 
is  in  the  main  ^  characterized  by  admirable  grace,  force,  and  accuracy.  At  the 
same  time,  his  book  is  throughout  a  plea  for  revision,  and  the  success  of  the  plea, 
we  think,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  intelligent  reader.  The  author's 
example  shows  that  a  man  may  admire  our  ordinary  translation  while  thinking 
it  capable  of  very  considerable  improvement,  and  he  points  out  innumerable 
instances  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  translators  to  the  proper  force  of 
tense- forms,  of  cases,  of  prepositions,  etc,  and  thus  of  failure  to  ao  justice  to 
the  original.  The  book  u  evidently  the  result  of  painstaking  and  protracted 
ori^iniu  research,  and  it  bears  throughout  the  mark  and  profession  of  this 
originality.  We  think,  indeed,  that  the  author  professes  somewhat  too  much 
on  this  point  He  must  know  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  his  suggested  amend- 
ments are  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  the  commonplaces  of  commentators  and 
writers  on  the  New  Testament  grammar ;  and  his  work  would  have  been  not 
less  useful  or  praiseworthy  had  the  claim  to  great  discovery  been  kept  in  the 
background,  and  more  account  been  taken  of  the  researches  of  others.  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  some  renderings  and  suggestions  in  the  book  which  are 
truly  original,  and  more  or  less  wormy  of  consideration.  Thus  the  author,  in 
an  appendix,  proposes  a  new  translation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  acknowledging,  at 
the  same  time,  what  we  strongly  feel,  that  the  difficulty  is  not  fuUy  cleared. 
So  also  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in  John  L  15,  gives  occasion  to  the  follow- 
ing original  suggestion  : — *  Have  we  not  here  a  contemporary  narrative  ?  Is 
not  John  jotting  down  in  his  diary  or  tablets  the  events  transpiring  at  the 
time,  along  with  his  own  reflections?  Do  not  these  form  the  groundwork  of 
this  and  other  passages? '  And  he  proceeds  to  point  out  in  the  same  Grospel 
passages  which  appear  to  him  to  be  corroborative  of  this  view.  Again,  on 
p.  81,  there  are  to  be  found  interesting  and  fresh  suggestions  regarding  John 
XX.  1  and  Rom.  iiL  30. 

Dr.  Nicholson  allows  that  there  are  characteristics  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  which  the  rules  of  the  classical  Greek  do  not  enable  us  to 
explain.  Thus  he  notes  the  use  of  the  aorist  in  some  cases  for  the  perfect,  and 
in  others  apparently  for  the  present.  He  points  out  signs  of  deterioration  in 
the  language,  and  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  rapprochements  between 
it  and  the  Greek  spoken  at  the  present  day.  He  recognises  also  the  existence 
of  Hebraisms,  but  his  treatment  of  this  element  of  nis  subject  is  brief  and 
coofessedly  inadequate.  We  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  the  ordinary 
Hebraistic  mode  of  explaining  such  phrases  as  that  in  Col.  ill,  and  to  accept 
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his  literal  rendering,  *  according  to  the  might  of  His  glory, ^  We  think  also  that 
Hebraism  has  more  to  do  with  what  is  peculiar  and  indefinite  in  the  use  of  the 
tenses  in  the  New  Testament  than  the  author  in  his  remark,  p.  19,  seems 
vilHng  to  recognise.  The  book,  however,  is  throughout  tentative  in  its 
character,  and  we  hope  that  the  author  will  continue  his  researches  iu  this 
interesting  and  important  field.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  accuracy  and 
earnestness  of  investigation  manifest  in  this  work  will  enable  him  to  achieve 
results  yet  more  Taluable. 

Shepherd  Galls.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Balgarkie,  Gravesend. 

London :  The  Relifflous  Tract  Society. 

Mr.  Balgarkie  says, '  The  following  pages  are  issued  in  the  hope  of  being  useful 
as  family  readings,  and  also  as  supplying  suggestive  aids  to  evangelistic,  bunday 
school,  and  other  Christian  workers.* 

The  addresses  are  written  in  an  earnest  and  affectionate  spirit,  while  their 
style  is  clear  and  simple.  They  are  full  of  evangelical  teaching  and  warm 
appeal,  and  are  also  appropriately  illustrated  with  apt  anecdotes  and  narratives 
of  scenes  from  real  life.  In  this  way  they  are  well  fitted  to  secure  the  end 
which  the  author  has  in  view,  and  are  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

Bible  Children.    Studies  for  the  Young.    By  the  Rev.  James  Wells,  M.A., 

Author  of  *  Bible  Echoes.' 

London:  James  Ntobet  A  Co.    1879. 

When  Mr.  Wells'  volume,  *  Bible  Echoes,'  appeared  some  time  ago,  it  was 
noticed  very  favourably  in  these  pages.  The  present  volume  possesses  the 
Batne  admirable  characteristics  as  its  predecessor;  but  it  may  be  said  to  be 
invested  with  additional  interest,  as  toe  lectures  are  of  a  biographical  kind. 
These  lectures  are  twenty  in  number,  and  discuss  the  character  of  the  children 
of  the  Bible  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  very  profitable  and  pleasant.  Mr. 
Wells  is  a  master  in  the  rare  art  of  speaking  to  children — having  at  his  com- 
mand an  ample  store  of  most  interesting  illustrations,  which  he  uses  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

(1)  Orations  of  J.  B.  Gough.    Copyright  Edition.    Revised  by  Himself. 

(2)  Social  Purity  :  An  Address.    By  Josephine  E.  Bdtler. 

(3)  The  Herald  of  Mercy,  Originated  by  the  late  Duncan  Matheson : 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Humble  Homes. 

London :  Morgan  &  Soott    1879. 

(1)  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the  printed  page  the  thrill  with  which  the 
orator  electrifies  his  audience,  and  the  charm  which  his  personality  imparts  to 
his  subject.  Consequently  these  orations  of  J.  B.  Gough's  will  not  impress  the 
reader  as  they  impressed  the  hearer ;  but  still,  no  reader  can  rise  from  these 
viyid  pages,  so  full  of  arresting  anecdote  and  powerful  appeal,  without  being 
deeply  stirred  and  moved  to  guard  against  and  do  battle  with  the  gigantic  evil 
which  is  so  appallingly  portrayed  and  vehemently  denounced. 

(2)  With  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  address  we  entirely  agree.  The 
evil  18  utterly  appalling,  and  the  appliances  urged  are  reasonable  and  sensible. 
We  question,  however,  the  propriety  of  a  lady  addressing  other  than  her  own 
eez  on  such  a  subject,  except  through  the  printed  page. 

(3)  The  yearly  volume  of  this  little  magazine  is  got  up  in  a  very  attractive 
form.  With  its  short  stories,  earnest  addresses,  and  appropriate  illustrations, 
it  is  well  fitted  to  be  a  '  Herald  of  Mercy  '  in  the  humble  homes  for  which  it  is 
specially  intended. 
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WAS  DR  CHALMERS  A  FREE  CHURCHMAN  BY 
CONSTRAINT  OR  OP  A  WILLING  MIND! 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  great  discoveries.  There  are  two 
spheres  in  which  these  discoveries  have  been  most  abundant,  viz.,  history 
and  science.  The  discoveries  made  in  these  departments  of  knowledge 
have  been,  we  are  told,  most  fruitful  of  change.  Old  opinions  and  theories 
have  been  exploded,  and  been  superseded  bj  others  of  entirely  the  oppo- 
site complexion. 

In  the  region  of  history,  e.g.^  we  find  that  individuals  whom  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  very  questionable,  if  not  infamous 
characters,  were  exactly  the  reverse,  while  those  whom  we  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  know  as  saints,  deserve,  we  are  told,  a  very  different 
regard.  It  is  generally  found  that  these  historical  discoveries  are  made 
in  reference  to  periods  away  back  in  the  distant  past,  in  reference  to 
which  it  is  easy  to  make  strong  assertions,  but  very  difficult  to  obtain 
sufficient  evidence.  But  when  a  certain  fashion  has  once  set  in,  and  a 
certain  spirit  taken  hold  of  a  people,  courage  prevails.  And  so  we  find 
very  courageous  statements  made  in  regard  even  to  near  eventis. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  instances  of  this  is  a  declaration  which 
has  been  put  forth  in  reference  to  Dr.  Chalmers'  feelings  and  actings  in 
regard  to  the  Disruption.  This  declaration  is  made  by  Dr.  Rankine  of 
Muthill,  in  a  publication  called  a  Manual  for  the  Church  of  Scotland^  and 
which  is  meant  to  furnish  the  members  of  that  communion,  and  also  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  with  a  veracious  account  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  it  con- 
cerns the  Establishment.  In  this  publication  it  is  averred  that  Dr.  Chahners 
left  the  Established  Church  and  became  a  Free  Churchman  with  great 
reluctance.  This  is  a  very  serious  statement,  and  requires  to  be  strongly 
supported,  and  therefore  we  read  with  attention  Dr.  Rankine's  evidence. 
We  find  that  it  consists  in  certain  conversations  he  has  had  with  certain 
persons,  and  anecdotes  he  has  heard.  This  surely  is  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory basis  on  which  to  raise  so  great  a  superstructure — a  most  limited 
ground  for  so  wide  a  generalization. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  friends  of  the  Free  Church  have 
felt  aggrieved  in  this  matter,  and  that  reference  of  a  deprecatory  kind 
should  have  been  made  to  it.  It  has  called  forth,  however,  something 
more  and  better  than  mere  counter  assertion.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  been 
called  in  to  speak  for  himself.  In  his  evidence  given  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  shortly  before  his  death,  in  1847, 
he  thus  speaks : — ^  It  has  been  stated,  with  reference  to  yourself,  that 
you  used  an  expression  towards  the  Establishment — that  you  denominated 
it  as  ^^  a  moral  nuisance''? — ^My  impression  of  there  having  been  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration  is  very  much  founded  upon  the  manner  in  which 
that  expression  of  mine  has  been  exaggerated.  So  far  back  as  the  year 
1839,  when  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly,  I  remember 
very  well  that  in  putting  the  alternative  between  our  submitting  to  the 
decisions  of  the  civil  court,  or  resisting  them,  I  said  that  if  we  sub- 
mitted to  those  decisions  our  Church  would  become  a  moral  nuisance, 
and  deserve  to  be  swept  off  from  the  face  of  the  country ;  I  said  that  at 
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a  time  when  there  was  no  idea  of  a  disruption  in  our  heads ;  it  was  when 
I  was  endeavouring  with  all  my  might  to  prevent  a  disruption  that  that 
eipression  was  made  use  of  by  me  in  1839.  Then  afterwards,  in  the 
sommer  of  1843,  a  few  months  after  the  Disruption  took  place,  I  made  a 
toar  through  certain  parts  of  Scotland  on  behalf  of  the  Sustentation 
Fnnd,  and  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  quoted  then  mj  saying  in  the 
year  1839,  or  whether  I  merely  repeated  it ;  but  there  was  a  prevalent 
impression  all  over  the  country  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  return  to 
the  Establishment ;  and  whether  I  said  it  in  this  form  or  not  1  cannot 
positively  say,  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely  it  was  in  this  form — "  How  is 
it  possible  that!  could  return  to  the  Establishment  when,  in  the  year 
1839, 1  said  that  if  we  did  make  the  submission  which  the  Establishment 
ha?e  DOW  made,  we  should  deserve  to  be  swept  off  as  a  moral  nuisance 
from  the  face  of  the  country  T '"  It  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  reluctant  to  cease  to  be  a  part  of  what  he  reckoned 
would  have  been  ^  a  moral  nuisance.*  When  great  discoveries,  involving 
important  changes  in  opinion,  are  made  as  to  hi^storical  events,  it  is  well 
to  retreat  to  a  safe  distance, — to  set  forth,  e.g.j  that  Wallace  always 
fonght  with  much  reluctance  on  the  Scottish  side,  and  that  Bruce  was 
pressed  sorely  against  his  will  to  appear  as  the  Scottish  leader  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn. 


SCOTTISH  ENTHUSIASM. 
The  phrase  perfervidum  tngenium  Scotorum  is  one  that  seems  at  certain 
times  and  in  certain  circumstances  to  be  employed  in  irony.  The  Scotch 
do  not  appear  in  ordinary  life  to  be  a  very  enthusiastic  people.  They 
are  not  given  to  raptures ;  they  do  not  abound  in  ecstatics ;  they  seem  to 
be  a  cool,  calculating,  common-sense,  practical  kind  of  folk,  that  move  on 
io  their  own  way,  and  that  a  very  undemonstrative  one.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that '  still  waters  run  deep,'  and  it  is  only  when  the  tempest  comes 
that  their  depth  and  power  are  shown. 

A  tempest  did  come,  and  the  waters  were  stirred  even  to  the  utter- 
most, in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  past  month.  The  enthusiasm  that  was 
kindled  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Scotland,  has  something  in  it 
that  ought  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  even  to  his  political  opponents. 
There  is  no  surer  sign  of  degradation,  no  surer  symptom  of  coming 
destruction,  than  incapacity  on  the  part  of  nations  and  individuals  for 
intense  and  honest  emotion.  The  nil  admirari  philosophy  is  a  very  wretched 
one,  and  when  put  in  practice  is  certain  to  lead  to  ruin.  It  requires  no 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  life  and  history  to  be  able  to  recall  many 
instances  and  illustrations  of  thtSv  Whatever,  then,  may  be  our  views  on 
the  vexed  subject  of  party  politics,  we  may  all  of  us  rejoice  that  the 
Scotch  are  stili  capable  of  being  intensely  moved  by  a  worthy  object, 
and  that  the  old  spirit  which  d^played  itself  in  doing  battle  for  our 
country's  freedom  and  for  religious  reform  is  not  extinct,  but  still  preserves 
its  ancient  power. 

Looking  at  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  fortnight's 
visit  to  our  northern  land,  there  was  much  in  it  also  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  all  parties.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  attained  the  venerable  age  of 
threescore  and  ten.  At  that  age  men  begin  to  lay  aside  in  part  their 
armour,  and  to  assign  the  heavier  portion  of  their  work  to  younger 
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TfTorkers.  But  what  an  amount  of  Intellectual  power  and  physical  endur- 
ance were  displayed  by  the  great  orator  I  Day  by  day,  despite  the 
keenness  of  the  biting  winds,  he  was  at  his  post,  passing  from  crowded 
audiences  and  a  heated  atmosphere  to  the  cold  without,  acknowledging 
the  greetings  which  were  as  warmly  paid  aub  frigido  Jove  as  under  the 
roofs  of  the  great  halls  of  our  great  cities.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
days  of  great  men  are  over  so  long  as  we  have  amongst  us  one  pos- 
sessing such  marvellous  mental  gifts  and  physical  powers  as  does  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

But  the  question  recurs.  What  was  the  cause  of  all  the  exuberant  and 
reverent  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  everywhere  greeted  T  This  opens 
up  the  old  question  about  the  great  man  making  or  being  made  by  his 
times.  Aud  here  the  old  solution  holds  good, — the  great  man  is  partly 
the  maker  and  partly  the  result  of  his  age.  But  he  is  one  who  specially 
understands  it,  who  is  equal  to  its  demands,  and  meets  these  intelligently, 
sympathetically,  and  courageously.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  in  Scotland 
before,  but  he  was  never  with  us  in  soch  times  as  those  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  felt  that  we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  that  a  mighty  work  has  to  be  done.  And  it  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  nobly  in  the  past,  and  that  he  is  the  man 
who  can  do  most  and  best  for  us  in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate 
future.  And  therefore  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  gathered 
round  him  and  filled  the  air  with  loud  acclaims.  And  whatever  may 
be  the  ulterior  results  of  this  visit,  whatever  political  or  ecclesiastical 
changes  it  may  lead  to,  we  shall  ever  think  of  it  with  satisfaction,  as 
having  proved  that  as  a  people  we  are  still  capable  of  those  feelings 
and  of  those  actions  which  are  a  nation's  safeguard  and  its  truest  honour. 


'  COMPETITIVE  PREACHING.' 

This  is  a  phrase  of  recent  invention,  aud  it  is  one  which  we  think  to  be 
very  objectionable.  It  seems  to  speak  of  the  introduction  of  an  element 
into  the  sphere  of  religious  worship  which  ought  not  to  be  found  there. 
It  has  a  business-like  look,  and  savours  of  that  rivalry  which  may  obtain 
in  the  pursuit  of  secular  objects,  but  which  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  sacred  domain  of  divine  worship.  The  phrase  has  come  into  vogue 
since  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act  in  1874.  Recent  events  in  con- 
nection with  vacancies  in  the  Established  Church,  and  especially  in 
connection  vnth  that  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  have  called  it  of  late 
very  frequently  forth.  The  question  in  connection  with  which  it  is  used, 
however,  deserves  consideration. 

This  question  is,  How  may  vacant  churches  be  most  satisfactorily 
supplied  with  pastors?  Now,  practically,  three  answers  have  been  given 
to  that  question.  There  is  the  old  patronage  one :  let  the  patron  nomi- 
nate a  man,  and  let  the  people  accept  the  nomination  without  murmuring 
or  even  consideration.  From  an  Establishpient  point  of  v!ew,  much  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  this  mode.  It  was  very  dear  to  the  residnaries,  and 
we  know  how  long  and  stoutly  they  fought  for  its  maintenance.  There 
is  a  beautiful  simplicity  about  this  mode,  and  a  certain  kind  of  justice, 
which  are  not  to  be  overlooked;  The  arguments  used  in  its  behalf  were, 
that  the  patron  paid,  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  appoint ;  that  as  the 
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sheep  coald  Dot  choose  their  shepherd,  so  the  people  were  incompetent 
to  select  their  pastor. 

A  second  mode  is  that  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  appointing 
a  committee  to  choose  a  minister  for  them.  This  has  been  the  plan 
generallj  adopted  of  late  in  the  Established  Chareh.  Bnt  it  has  not 
wrooght  very  smoothly.  The  choice  of  the  committee  has  not  always 
been  endorsed  by  the  congregation,  and  dispates  have  arisen  as  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  congregation  being  ignored  by  the  committee. 

The  third  method  is  that  of  the  congregation,  as  sach,  choosing  a 
minister  for  themselves.  This  implies  varioas  things.  It  implies  that 
the  congregation  support  by  their  own  proper  means  the  minister  of 
their  choice.  We  say  it  implies  this.  Bat  of  coarse  we  are  aware  that 
this,  in  several  quarters,  is  objected  to,  and  the  privilege  of  choice  is 
demanded  while  the  dnty  and  privilege  of  payment  is  denied.  Bat  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  high-handed  patronage,  there  is  a  beantifnl  simplicity, 
and  more  than  that  (and  what  cannot  be  said  of  patronage),  even-handed 
jastice.  Bat  another  thing  implied  in  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  con- 
gr^tion  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  for  themselves  the  minister 
whom  they  may  choose.  And  it  is  in  this  connection  that  the  offensive 
phrase  of  which  we  speak  is  employed.  By  many  the  practice  of  candi- 
dates preacfaiDg  to  a  congregation  is  denounced  in  the  severest  terms,  and 
affirmed  to  be  degrading.  This  is  a  practice,  however,  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  our  Church  since  the  beginning.  And  no^young  man  who  has 
ken  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  appointed  to  exercise  his  gifts  in 
the  pulpits  of  our  Church,  feels  it  to  be  degrading.  He  is  there  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  known  on  what  terms  he 
appears.  He  is  as  free  to  reject  as  the  people  to  withhold  a  call ;  and  if 
there  be  degradation,  it  must  be  in  connection  with  what  is  accidental 
and  not  essential  to  the  case. 

The  difficulty,  however,  which  is  chiefly  felt,  is  in  reference  to  ministers 
who  are  already  ordained  over  charges.  Such,  naturally,  are  reluctant 
to  appear  as  candidates  in  a  vacant  charge.  And  we  believe  it  is  felt  in 
all  the  churches  that  the  difficulty  in  this  connection  is  not  easy  of 
solution. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

It  showed  marvellous  fertility  of  resource  and  flexibility  of  power  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  turn  even  for  a  little  from  the  heated  political  arena  in  which 
he  was  striving,  to  talk  to  academic  youths  about  things  whose  proper 
atmosphere  is  the  retirement  and  quiet  of  academic  life.  But  he  proved 
himself  to  be  quite  as  much  at  home  in  the  one  department  as  in  the  other. 
The  utterances  of  the  scholar  are  as  apt  and  able  as  those  of  the  politi- 
cian. There  is  one  part  of  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  Glasgow  University  for  which  we  feel  specially 
grateful,  and  that  is  the  part  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  ministry 
and  Christianity  itself.  In  these  days  it  has  become  very  common  in 
certain  quarters  to  sneer  at  Christian  ministers,  and  to  despise  their  office. 
We  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  foolish  and  unscriptural  ritualislic 
pretensions ;  bnt  putting  these  aside,  surely  an  office  that  is  directly  of 
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divine  appointment,  and  which  concerns  itself  with  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind,  is  an  important  one,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of  lightly.  It  was 
well,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  speak  in  this  scoffing  generation,  and 
in  the  audience  of  the  world,  as  he  did  of  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Bat  more  important  still  were  his  utterances  concerning  our  holy  faith. 
He  appreciates  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  he  showed  the 
feebleness  and  folly  of  many  of  its  assailants.  They  are  in  a  great  haste 
to  destroy,  and  are  in  lo?e  with  what  he  happily  called  ^a  steeple- 
chase philosophy.'  Moreover,  many  of  the  so-called  philosophers  of  this 
school,  though  they  may  have  some  power  as  men  of  science,  are  desti- 
tute of  that  higher  power  which  is  necessary  to  draw  le^timate  inferences 
from  facts,  and  to  make  those  generalizations  which  the  facts  may 
warrant.  Further,  morality  cannot  live  without  faiih ;  and,  deny  it  who 
will,  Christianity  is  the  greatest  power  which  the  world  at  this  moment 
knows,  and  is  our  only  safeguard  against  our  own  civilization  becoming, 
like  the  godless  civilization  of  the  past,  a  thing  destined  to  perish  in  its 
own  corruptions.  Very  noteworthy,  too,  was  what  he  said  about  scep- 
ticism being  met  by  scepticism.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  it  is  easy  to 
destroy.  A  fool,  it  has  been  well  said,  can  ask  a  question  which  a  wise 
man  cannot  answer.  And  therefore  it  is  well  for  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  to  assume  the  aggressive,  and  interrogate  their  interrogators, 
and  ask  them  to  show  a  more  excellent  way  than  that  old  path  and  good 
way  which  is  opened  for  us,  as  we  believe  by  God  Himself,  in  His  own 
Word. 

|itt«llig«na.— Ertitei)  ^xtBh^ttxmn  C^rr^. 

PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  14th  October,  when  a  call  given  by 
Oldmeldrum  congregation  to  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  was  dropped,  Mr.  Taylor  having 
declined  it.  Dr.  Robson  reported  his  procedure  in  moderating  in  a  call  atBanchory. 
The  call  unanimoasly  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  was  sustained,  and  put  into 
Mr.  Taylor^s  hands,  and  he  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  same.  Having 
delivered  trial  discourses,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  ordain  Mr.  Taylor  over 
the  congregation  of  Banchory  on  18th  November.  Sanctioned  Kelson  Street 
congregation  to  issue  a  circular  for  extinction  of  debt  resting  on  the  congrega- 
tion. An  appeal  on  behalf  of  Woodside  Building  Fund  was  read  and  sanctioned, 
also  the  issuing  of  a  Christmas  card  for  subscriptions.  Mr.  John  King,  first 
year  student,  delivered  a  lecture,  which  was  sustained,  and  he  was  recommended 
to  the  Hall.  Met  again  on  the  18th  November  at  Banchory  for  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Dunbar  preached  the  sermon  on  Matt  xzvi.  8,  '  To  what 
purpose  is  this  waste?'  Mr.  Dempster,  moderator,  ordained  and  suitably 
addressed  the  pastor.  He  also  addressed  tlte  congregation  on  their  duties  in 
the  new  relation  formed.  Recommended  the  various  congregations  to  hold  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  kindness  in  the  past  harvest. 

Banffshire, — This  presbytery  met  at  Buckie  on  24th  September  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  John  Cook,  preacher,  Tayport.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Merson,  B.D., 
preached,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogerson,  Banff,  presided,  and  addressed  pastor 
and  people.  Mr.  Cook  received  a  cordial  welcome.  He  was  appointed  moderator 
of  Findochty  session.  Congregations  were  reminded  of  their  obligation  to 
remit  contributions  to  Synod's  General  Fund  soon. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Banff  on  2d  December — the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogerson,  moderator  pro  die.  Received 
and  read  schedule  from  Home  Committee,  with  adjusted  list  of  stipends  and 
supplements  to  congregationa  for  next  three  years.    The  thanks  of  the  presby- 
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tery  were  recorded  to  the  donor  or  donors  of  Dr.  Yonng*8  valaable  Analytical 
Concordance.    Mr.  Simmers  moved  that  the  presbytery  adopt  and  transmit  the 
following  overture  to  the  Synod :— '  That  the  Synod,  seeing  it  is  desirable  that 
the  young  of  the  Church  have  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of 
God,  tbe  best  results  of  biblical  science,  and  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
Church,  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  devise  such  means,  in  the  form 
of  text-books  and  examinations,  as  shall  seem  fitted  to  promote  the  end  sought.* 
The  presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  and  transmit,  and  Messrs.  Simmers 
and  Macfarlane  were  appoint^  to  support  it  before  the  Synod.    Read  letter 
from  the  elders  of  Findochty  Church  asking  the  presbytery  to  grant  to  the  Rev. 
James  M'Donall  the  authority  to  dispense  ordinances  there,  as  his  not  possessing 
8uch  was  being  detrimental  to  tbe  spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation,  which 
has  not  had  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  dispensed  for  twelve  months.    The 
presbytery  agreed  unanimously  to  express  sympathy  with  the  elders,  and  to 
inform  them  that  they  have  not  the  power  to  grant  this  privilege  to  Mr. 
M^Donall ;  further,  to  inform  them  that  the  moderator  of  their  session  is  pre- 
pared to  dispense  the  communion  amongst  them,  and  that  unless  it  be  so  soon 
steps  must  be  taken  to  put  matters  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. — ^This  pres- 
bytery held  a  conference  on  missions  at  Portsoy  on  3d  December.    The  Rev. 
Hugh  Gbldie,  Old  Calabar,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sutherland,  Perth,  were  present 
by  request  as  a  deputation  from  the  Mission  Board.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Rogerson 
read  a  paper  on  the  ^  Claims  and  Prospects  of  Missions.*    Messrs.  M'Raith  and 
Merson,  who  were  appointed  to  read  papers,  were  unable  to  be  present.    Mr. 
Rogerson's  paper  became  the  basis  of  the  conference,  in  which  the  Rev.  Messrp. 
GoWie  and  Sutherland,  along  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Muir,  Grange ;  Boyd,  F.C  , 
Portsoy ;  and  Simmers,  Portsoy,  took  part.    In  the  evening  a  meeting  was 
held,  addressed  by  the  above  ministers,  along  with  the  Rev.  James  Grant,  E.O., 
Fordyce.    The  conference  and  meeting  were  both  eminently  enjoyable  and 
useful.    The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  as  member  of  the  Mission  Board, 
were  fitted  to  call  forth  the  liberality  of  the  Church,  and  the  account  of  mission 
life  in  Calabar  by  Mr.  Goldie  was  fitted  to  awaken  an  interest  in  missions.     On 
Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Goldie  had  a  mission  service  with  the  young,  and  on 
Monday  he  had  a  service  in  BanfiF. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  22d  of  October — the  Rev.  TV.  Ruther- 
ford, moderator.    Arrangements  were  concluded  for  a  collegiate  charge  at 
Eyemouth,  and  a  supply  of  probationers  was  granted  to  the  congregation.   The 
Rev.  W.  Wilson  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  six  mouths,  and  took 
the  chair  accordingly.    Several  congregations  reported  collections  for  the  Synod 
Fund.    The  presbytery  agreed  to  express  disapproval  of  the  proposed  ins^ction 
of  religious  instruction  in  public  schools  as  an  improper  interference  with  the 
work  of  school  boards.     And  inasmuch  as  the  association  sending  the  circular 
signed  by  Lord  Moncreiff  and  Sir  James  Fergusson  proposes  that  a  stated 
charge  be  paid  by  school  boards  for  this  inspection,  the  presbytery  further 
disapproves,  on  the  ground  that  this  involves  direct  taxation  for  religious 
purposes  through  the  laws  of  the  State,  thereby  offering  violence  to  the  con- 
scientious convictions  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  such  rates  being  levied 
from  the  general  community. — ^The  presbytery  met  at  Chimside  on  the  18th  of 
Norember — the  Rev.  W.  Wilson  in  the  chair.    Collections  were  reported  on 
behalf  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers  and  Missionaries*  Fund.    The  Rev. 
W.  Wilson  was  nominated  for  the  membership  of  the  Mission  Board.    The 
Rev.  R.  C.  Inglis  intimated  his  intention  to  move  at  next  meeting  that  the  seat 
of  presbytery  be  changed  from  Berwick  to  Dunse.    The  Rev.  G.  F.  Ross  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  for  next  meeting  in  favour  of  disestablishment.  —  This 
presbytery  met  again  on  Tuesday  the  2d  of  December  —  the  Rev.  William 
WilsoD,  moderator.     It  was  proposed,  in  terms  of  previous  notice,  that  the  seat 
of  pfxesbytery  be  changed  from  Berwick  to  Dunse.    It  was  proposed,  as  a 
counter  motion,  that  the  scat  be  in  Berwick  as  hitherto.    It  was  supposed  that 
the  change  would  be  pleasing  to  some  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
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England,  who  think  there  ought  not  to  be  two  preBbjterieB  in  Berwick  ;  but  it 
was  found  that  the  change  would  be  very  inconvenient,  and  cause  considerable 
additional  expense  to  the  presbytery  as  a  whole,  and  a  majority  decided  in 
favour  of  remaining  in  Berwick.  It  was  agreed  to  apply  for  one  of  the  Synod's 
evangelists  to  aid  in  conducting  evanselistic  meetings,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  in  the  various  congregations.  The  Rev.  R.  G.  Inglis,  Berwick,  convener 
of  committee,  was  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Dumbarton. — ^A  special  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  the  I8th 
November,  ^  to  consider  an4  dispose  of  a  petition  for  a  moderation  in  a  call 
from  Bridgend  congregation,  Dumbarton.*  The  conduct  of  the  moderator  (Dr. 
Halley)  in  calling  the  meeting  was  unanimously  approved  of.  Compeared  as 
commissioners  from  Bridgend  congregation,  Messrs.  James  Ure,  Alexander 
McDonald,  A.  T.  Watson,  and  John  M'Millan,  sen.,  who  laid  on  the  table  a 
petition  for  a  moderation.  The  membership  of  the  congregation  is  384,  and 
the  stipend  offered  is  £300  per  annum,  ezcluuve  of  £20  for  incidental  expenses, 
four  Sabbaths  a  year  as  holidays,  and  a  manse  assessed  at  the  annual  value  of 
£35.  The  presbytery  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Dunlop  to  preach  and  moderate  in  a  call  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  first 
diiy  of  December. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  9th  December — Dr.  HaUey, 
moderator.  Mr.  Dunlop  reported  lus  procedure  at  the  moderation  in  Bridgend 
Church,  Dumbarton,  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  laid  on  the  table  a  call  address^  to 
Mr.  William  Watson,  M.A,  subscribed  by  27-4  members,  with  a  paper  of  con- 
currence signed  by  36  ordinary  hearers.  The  conduct  of  the  moderator  was 
appioved,  and  the  call  was  sustained  as  a  regular  gospel  call.  Mr.  Watson, 
bemg  present,  intimated  his  cordial  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  the  usual  trials 
for  oroination  were  prescribed.  It  was  found  that  all  the  congregations  in  the 
presbytery  had  paid  m  full  their  contribution  to  the  Synod's  General  Fund.  It 
was  agreed  that  arrangements  be  made  for  a  presbyterial  conference  on  mis- 
sions. A  presbyterial  committee  on  church  extension  was  appointed.  The 
consideration  of  Mr.  Stark^s  proposed  overture  to  the  Synod  with  respect  to  the 
raising  of  a  general  fund  for  church  extension  was  deferred  till  next  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  February,  at  11.30  A.M. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  18th  November — the  Rev.  John  Dunlop, 
moderator.  An  application  from  Bell  Street  congregation  for  a  moderation  was 
granted.  The  Rev.  A.  Jack  was  appointed  to  moderate  on  the  1st  December. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  overture  the  Synod  in  favour  of  public-houses  being 
closed  at  ten  o'clock  instead  of  eleven.  Messrs.  R.  Russell  and  J.  Taylor  were 
appointed  to  support  the  overture.  They  also  agreed  to  an  overture  in  favour 
or  merging  the  committees  on  Sabbath  schools  and  superintendence  of  young 
persons  changing  their  residence  in  a  more  comprehensive  one,  embracing  the 
charge  of  all  the  religious  interests  of  the  young.  Messrs.  C.  Jerdan  and  J. 
Taylor  were  appointed  to  support  the  overture.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Missionary  Committee,  it  was  agreed — 1st,  that  a  conference  of  presbytery,  with 
the  elders  and  other  office-bearers  of  the  congregations  in  Dundee,  be  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  presbytery  in  Febniary ;  2d,  that 
an  exchange  of  pulpits  be  made  on  tiie  second  Sabbath  of  December,  the 
sermons  preached  to  be  on  the  subject  of  foreign  missions ;  3d,  that  the  pres- 
bytery recommend  the  advisability  of  every  session  arranging  for  at  least  a 
week  of  evangelistic  meetings. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  2d  December — Rev.  Mr.  SmaU, 
moderator.  Mr.  Marishall,  East  Calder,  reported  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
petitive Examination  for  Sabbath  Schools  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  object  contemplated — the  examination  of  Sabbath  scholars  and  of  members 
of  Bible  classes  in  Scripture  knowledge — was  one  which  the  presbytery  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  procure.  The  committee  recommenaed  that  the  pres- 
bytery should  appoint  a  written  examination  to  be  held  simultaneously  in  all 
the  Sabbath  schools  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  once  a  year,  on  a 
subject  announced  a  considerable  time  beforehand.   It  was  further  recommended 
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that  the  papers  for  this  exammation  be  three  in  number  for  scholars  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  for  scholars  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years,  and  for 
scholars  above  fifteen  years,  and  that  a  certificate  of  success  be  granted  in  the 
name  of  the  presbytery  to  the  scholars  passing  the  examination  according  to 
their  age.  The  report  was  generally  adopted,  and  it  was  remitted  to  the  same 
committee  to  mature  the  scheme.  Dr.  James  Taylor,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  gave  in  the  report  of  the  prcsbytery^s  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  Manual  of  Distinctive  Principles.  After  some  discussion,  Dr. 
Morton  moved,  '  That  the  presbytery,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Manual  of  Distinctive  Principles,  approve  of  and  adopt  its  recommenda- 
tions respecting  said  manual.'  Professor  Duff  moved,  *  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  presbytery,  an  exhibition  of  the  distinctive  position  of  the  Church  will  be 
best  made  by  a  brief  narrative  showing  its  origin  and  progress,  introducing  into 
it  the  basis  of  nnion,  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  such  other  documents  as  may 
Berre  the  end.'  The  motions  were  put  to  the  presbytery  separately,  with  the 
result  that  there  voted  for  adopting  that  of  Dr.  Morton,  15 ;  and  for  non- 
adoption,  11.  For  Professor  Duff's  there  voted  28,  and  for  non -adoption,  4. 
Dr.  Peddle  moved  the  following  motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  at  last 
meeting  of  presbytery: — *That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
present  relation  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Gemmell  to  this  presbytery  and  to  the 
Synod,  and  the  expediency  of  its  beiog  discontinued,  and  to  report.'  The 
motion  waa  agreed  to. 

Gkugow  {North), — The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  9th  December 
—Dr.  Druramond,  moderator.  A  report  by  the  Evangelistic  Services  Committee 
was  submitted  by  Dr.  Logan  Aikman  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  services 
for  1880.  In  this  it  was  proposed  that  the  meetings  should  begin  on  the  11th 
of  January,  and  end  on  the  21st  March.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was 
to  avoid  the  holidays,  and  to  have  the  meetings  concluded  before  the  April 
communion.  Dr.  Aikman  suggested  that  a  conference  should  be  held  imme- 
diately on  the  close  of  the  meetings,  so  that  they  might  compare  notes,  and 
perhaps  find  out  better  ways  of  conducting  the  services.  Dr.  Black,  who 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked  that  if  they  were  to  act  upon  the 
outside  public  they  would  require  to  change  their  mode  of  procedure.  Mr. 
Macqueen  was  willing  that  the  services  should  take  the  old  form,  although  he 
did  not  think  the  object  of  them  had  been  very  largely  accomplished,  and  he 
thought  there  was  room  for  considering  the  whole  matter.  The  report  was 
adopted,  it  being  resolved  to  have  a  private  conference  on  the  subject  at  next 
meeting  of  presbytery.  Petitions  from  Albert  Street,  Glasgow,  and  Oban 
<^Qgi%gations  for  grants  from  the  Debt  Liquidation  Board  were  transmitted  to 
that  Board.  A  report  by  the  Church  Planting  and  Evangelization  Board  was 
sabmitted  by  Mr.  Mathieson,  and  it  was  agreed  (1)  that  a  brief  statement  of 
the  Board's  work  and  claims  be  prepared  and  read  from  the  pulpits  in  the  city ; 
(2)  that  smaller  donations  be  obtained  to  the  capital  fund ;  (3)  that  there 
should  be  a  yearly  subscription  from  one  guinea  upwards  fox  a  maintenance 
fond ;  (4)  that  sessions  be  requested  to  furnish  lists  of  names  of  parties  in  their 
congregations  to  be  called  upon  for  their  donations  and  yearly  subscriptions ; 
(5)  that  the  services  of  a  paid  collector,  to  be  engaged  by  the  Board,  should  be 
employed  to  take  up  the  contributions  ;  and  (6)  that  an  annual  collection  for 
the  Board  be  made  in  the  congregations  of  the  presbytery. 

Glasgow  {South). — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  2d  December— Rev. 
David  Macrae,  sen.,  moderator.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Milligan  had  declined 
the  call  to  Greenfield  Church,  Govan.  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  gave  in  a  report  of  a 
conmiittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
congregations  suffering  from  commercial  depression.  This  showed  that  in 
response  to  an  appeal  to  congregations  within  the  bounds,  and  to  friends  out- 
side the  presbytery,  there  had  been  raised  money  to  within  £100  of  what  was 
required,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  strong  recommendation  should  be  made  to 
congregations  to  make  collections  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  committee  to 
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complete  the  effort  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.  Dr.  Scott  and  Mr.  John- 
stone, Springbum,  appeared  as  a  deputation  from  the  Foreign  Mission  BoanI, 
and  laid  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  to  the  support  of  the  Church  before  the 
presbytery.  After  hearing  the  deputation,  the  presbytery  gave  renewed  ex- 
pression to,  the  deep  and  intensified  interest  which  they  take  in  the  great  cause 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  court.  A  reference  from  PoTlok  Street 
session  in  regard  *o  an  address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  set  aside  as  informal. 

Greenock. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuestlay,  2d  December.  A  communica- 
tion was  read  from  the  clerk  of  the  Ediuburgli  Presbytery  detailing  the  steps 
taken  in  respect  to  the  Rev.  'Mr.  Mill,  of  I^eith,  in  regard  to  his  sermon  at 
Gourock.  The  Greenock  Presbytery  approve  of  what  the  Edinburgh  brethren 
had  done.  It  was  agreed  to  have  a  conference  and  public  meeting  next  month 
in  connection  with  evangelistic  and  mission  work. 

Paisley. — This  presbytery  met  on  2d  December — Mr.  France,  moderator. 
Licensed,  after  trials,  Mr.  James  Lambie,  M.A. 

CALLS. 

Dundee  (Bell  Street),^Rey,  Thomas  Dickson,  A.M.,  Auchtcrarder,  called 
December  1. 

Biggar  (Gillespie  ChurcK).  —  Mr.  John  Scott,  M.A.,  preacher,  called 
December  2. 

Freuchie. — Mr.  John  Pollok,  preacher,  called  to  be  colleague  to  Rev.  John 
Gray. 

Blantyre  (Livingstone  Memorial  Cliurch), — -Mr.  Robert  Mackenzie,  A.M., 
preacher,  Scone,  called  December  8. 

ORDINATrON. 

Banchory, — Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  ordained  November  18. 

INDUaiON. 

Glasgow  (Bockvilld).  —  Rev.  John  Milne,  late  of  Greenlaw,  inducted 
November  25. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Newcastleton,  on  5th  December,  Rev.  John  Black,  in  the  51st  year 
of  his  ministry. 

THEOLOGICAL  HALL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  are  the  successful  competitors  for  these  scholarships  for  session 
1879-80:— Section  L—Students  of  first  year—1,  John  W.  Slater,  Kirkwall, 

*  Robert  Kerr,'  £40 ;  2,  Robert  J.  Drummond,  Glasgow,  *  Henry  Renton,'  £35 ; 
3,  D.  M*Ewan  Morgan,  Edinburgh,  •  Biggart,*  £20 ;  4,  Alexander  Ramsay, 
Dundee,  *  Biggart,'  £20 ;  5,  Stephen  H.  Wilson,  Dunse,  *  Biggart,'  £20 ;  6, 
James  Caddell,  Glasgow,  *  Clark,'  £20;  7,  John  R.  Fleming^  Edinburgh, 
'  Lindsay,'  £20  ;  8,  James  Murray,  Kilmarnock,  £15  ;  9,  James  Rodger,  Dum- 
barton, £15  ;  10,  Wm.  G.  M'Conchie,  Kirkcudbright,  £15 :  11,  John  Beveridge, 
Ayr,  £15 ;  12,  John  H.  Craig,  Birmingham,  £15 ;  13,  William  Nicol  Poison, 
Jedburgh,  £15.  Section  II. — Students  of  second  and  third  years — 1,  Andrew 
B.  Dickie,  Kilwinning,  *  Cairns  of  Stewarton,'  £26 ;  2,  James  Nivison,  Sanquhar, 

*  Biggart,'  £20;  8,  Thomas  Low,  Edinburgh,  *  Clark,'  £20;  4,  John  L. 
Robertaon,  Forres,  *  Rev.  John  Reddoch,'  £20  ;  6,  Charles  Christie,  Dunblane, 
£15 ;  6,  John  K.  liaing,  Forres,  *  Crichton,'  £20 ;  7,  John  Cairns,  Stitchel, 
£15 ;  8,  Robert  Johnston,  Campbeltown,  £15 ;  9,  James  Mackay,  Queens- 
ferry,  £15. 

Printed  by  Morruon  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  William 
Olipuakt  and  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ist  of  January 
1880. 
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THE  PRATERS  OF  OUR  LORD. 

I. — ^WOKK  AJXD  PbaTSB. 
BY  PROFESSOR  GALBERWOOD. 

Tus  prajers  of  onr  Lord  illastrate  both  His  character  and  teaching. 
References  to  seasons  of  devotion  volantarllj  selected  bj  Him  are  foond 
freely  scattered  over  the  gospel  narratives.  When  these  references  are 
broQght  into  comparison,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  are  special 
circnmstances  in  each  case,  throwing  light  upon  the  value  attached  by 
our  Saviour  to  the  exercise  of  prayer.  When  this  is  seen,  we  have 
foond  a  distinct  standpoint  from  which  to  survey  His  character,  helping 
Q3  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  moral  elevation  He  occupied.  Along 
with  this  we  find  direct  and  valuable  illustration  of  Christ's  teaching  con- 
cerning the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer.  The  great  Teacher  was  also 
the  example  and  leader  of  His  disciples,  so  that  it  must  always  be 
recognised  as  true  that  His  instruction  is  conveyed  to  us  not  merely  in 
t»poken  discourse,  but  also  in  His  actions.  Hence  the  maxim  for 
Christian  life  will  always  be,  Follow  Jesus !  ^  Let  that  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  found  in  Him,'  and  walk  ye  in  His  steps. 

One  other  preliminary  point  needs  to  be  distinctly  stated.  What  He 
caUs  upon  us  to  attain  is  the  human  excellence  presented  in  His  life.  The 
Ood-Man  reveals  a  higher  glory, — ^  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  And  He  calls  us  to  be  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  But  we  can  follow  only  according  to  the  measure  of  human 
power  and  activity.  The  application  of  this  in  the  case  of  prayer  is 
manifest.  Prayer  is  a  truly  hun^an  exercise,  the  recognition  of  depend- 
ence, and  the  expression  of  it,  in  fellowship  with  God.  Whether  prayer 
be  ^  uttered  or  unexpressed,'  as  a  question  of  mere  form,  does  not  touch 
the  essential  feature  of  the  exercise.  The  dependenee,  trust,  and  fellow- 
ship involved  are  the  essentials.  Expressed  trust  for  supply  of  felt 
need  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  for  definition  of  the  exercise,  without 
reference  to  its  clothing  in  words.  Accordingly,  in  His  seasons  of 
devotioot  our  Lord  appears  as  one  with  us,  slmring  in  our  want,  our 
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waiting,  and  the  priyilege  granted  to  ns  by  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of 
prayer.  As  the  teacher  and  as  the  miracle-worker,  He  appears  our 
superior, — not  merely  as  a  perfect  man  would  be,  but  as  God  is ;  as  the 
suppliant,  He  is  one  with  us,  illustrating  at  once  our  weakness  and  oar 
power.  In  the  one  case  He  says,  *•  I  will,  be  it  done  unto  you ; '  in  the 
other.  He  stands  among  us,  and  joins  with  us,  saying, '  Abba,  Father.' 
Every  season  of  prayer  recorded  in  the  life  of  Jeans  thus  becomes  a 
lesson  to  us.  A  lespon  there  is  in  the  very  circumstances  in  which  wjb 
find  Him  seeking  retirement,  even  though  the  matter  of  His  prayer  be  not 
reported.  A  great  additional  lesson  there  is  when  the  prayer  itself  has 
been  heard  by  othm^  and  preserved,  even  though  there  be  in  it  much 
which  is  applicable  only  to  the  Saviour  Himself.  The  seventeenth 
chapter  of  tfohn's  Gospel  presents  large  field  for  profound  study ;  bat 
many  references  there  are  to  incidental  seasons  of  devotion  at  earlier 
periods  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  which  are  way-marks  leading  us  up 
with  reverent  appreciation  to  that  marvellous  record  of  communion  with 
God. 

One  of  the  early  references  to  our  Saviour's  devotions  will  occupy  oar 
attention  for  the  present.  The  account  of  the  whole  circumstances  is 
found  in  the  opening  jchapter  of  Mark's  Gospel  (chap.  i.  32-38),  the 
occasion  finding  comparatively  brief  reference  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke.  A  multitude  of  people  had  been  stirred  by  the  fame  of  His 
teaching  and  of  a  wonderful  cure  effected  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum. 
From  the  synagogue  Jesus  withdrew  to  the  house  of  Simon,  where  He 
fotmd  Simon'^  wife's  mother  lying  sick  of  a  fever,  from  which  He  at  once 
relieved  her.  The  subsequent  events  are  those  which  brought  about  the 
crowning  result,  marking  a  distinct  era  in  His  public  miqistry.  ^  And 
at  even,  whelk  the  sun  did  set,  they  brought  UBto  Him  sH  that  were 
diseased,  and  them  that  were  possessed  with  devils.  And  all  the  city 
was  gathered  together  at  the  door.  And  He  healed  mattyihat  were  sick 
of  divers  diseases,  and  cast  out  many  devils ;  and  suffered  net  the  devils 
to  speak,  because  they  knew  Him.'  Tbe  scene  was  unexampled  in  His 
history.  He  became  suddenly  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  whole  city. 
In  the  cool  of  tbe  evening,  when  the  Sun  had  goae  down^  the  sick  were 
borne  on  couches  towards  the  house  of  SBnon,'^the  munial  sight  was 
witnessed  of  the  sick  and  suffering  being  conspicuous  in  a  eity  crowd, — 
and  a  multitude  singular  in  many  respects  was  closely  pressed  together 
around  the  house  where  the  Lord  was.  To  th(it  erowd  He  came  forth, 
sedng  in  the  midst  of  them  what  moved  His  compassion,  cases  affording 
occasion  for  large  exercise  of  His  power.  By  £Qs  intervention  the 
aspect  of  the  crowd  was  changed,  sufferers  and  their  Mends  were  dis- 
missed in  joy,  and  Jesus  Christ  at  once  secured  a  mighty  influence  in 
that  dty.  After  this,  Shnon,  reporting  the  effect,  said,  ^AU  seek  for 
Thee.' 

These  are  the  circumstances  in  which  it.is  remarked  by  the  Evangelist, 
that  our  Lord  withdrew  to  the  solitude  and  spent  there  a  long  season  in 
prayer.  ^  And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day.  He 
went  out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary^  place  and  there  prayed.'  That 
He  did  this  deliberately  and  of  set  pufp68e  is  dear;  and  that  the  deter- 
mination was  taken  in  view  of  the  occuR<ences  of  the  evening  before 
seems  obvious.    With  the  others  hi  the  hi^osehold  He  had  retired  to  rest 
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wbm  mglit  came;  but  rest  in  sleep  was  less  needed  by  Him  tban  rest  oC 
gpiiit  and  stren^h  in  the  presence  of  Ood.  Accordingly  He  arose  a 
great  while  before  day,  and  went  forth  in  search  of  the  solitude  where 
uDrestrained  He  might  have  fellowship  with  God.  This  search  for  a 
place  of  retirement  iUnstrates  how  tmly  He  was  intellectQally  as  well  as 
physicany  partaker  of  onr  nature,  how  much  He  felt  the  need  for  quiet, 
separation  from  bustle,  and  opportunity  for  undisturbed  exercise  of  mind 
in  commuaing  with  Qod.  He  felt  the  need,  and  He  provided  for  it  so 
ielibentely  that  He  sought  it  while  others  slept,  and  in  solitade  so 
roBote  tiiat  others  would  be  requhred  to  search  long  before  they  eould 
break  in  upon  the  exercise  which  He  desired  to  enjoy.  This  is  the 
practice  of  the  Teacher  who  said, '  Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thj  doset,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which 
Ib  in  secret.'  This  is  man's  true  need  if  prayer  is  to  be  a  real  power. 
Enter  into  thy  doset.  Close  thyself  off  from  fellow-men;  dose  thyself 
in  nith  Ood.  The  example  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  meaning 
belonging  to  the  precept.  !Not  every  one  has  the  seclusion  at  command* 
Hie  Saviour  Himself  did  not  possess  it.  But  it  can  be  found  if  it  be 
sought;  and  wherever  it  may  be,  fellowship  with  Qod  must  distinguish 
oar  exerdse  in  retirement,  else  it  ceases  to  be  the  closet  which  our  Lord 
coQDsels  us  to  seek.  It  is  seclusion  without  the  benefits  for  which  it  is 
to  be  sought ;  isolation,  not  fellowship.  The  action  of  our  Lord  in  this 
instaace  illustrates  the  real  value  of  prayer  in  its  practical  adaptation  to 
tiie  wants  of  human  Ufa  It  is  fellowship  with  God  which  keeps  our  life 
op  to  the  spiritual  level  on  which  the  service  of  God  can  be  performed. 
Its  value  will  appear  by  consideration  of  the  contrasts  introduced  by 
this  spedal  occasion  in  our  Lord's  history.  The  commotion  in  the  city 
whieh  the  evening  witnessed,  and  the  quiet  experience  whidi  the  morning 
brought,  are  two  closely  connected  events  full  of  instruction  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus. 

1.  After  the  crowds  the  solitude.  This  is  outwardly  and  visibly  the 
contrast,  and  is  so  far  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  meaning  which  the 
conduct  of  our  Lord  conveys.  We  can  also  remark  some  contrast 
between  the  extent  of  personal  determination  appearing  in  the  two  scenes, 
giving  shape  to  what  happens,  and  adding  to  ^e  effect.  We  cannot  say 
that  Jesus  by  His  own  distinct  arrangement  gathered  the  crowd  about 
Him,  but  it  was  ess^tially  a  matter  of  His  own  deliberate  planning  that 
He  wpeDX  a  large  part  of  the  morning  in  separation  from  others.  The 
one  may  be  described  as  an  occurrenee  in  His  history,  one  of  the 
events  happening  by  a  combination  of  influences  in  wMch  many  indi- 
ndnals  and  many  households  had  their  own  part.  The  other  was 
distinctly  and  exclusively  a  matter  oi  personal  choice^  and  on  this  account 
it  tt  more  full  of  the  instruction  which  example  conveys.  The  previous 
moning's  ministry,  with  its  attendant  miracle,  touched  a  community 
prqiared  for  such  influence.  From  the  synagogue  the  rumour  of  His 
power  went  forth,  and  without  further  intervention  on  His  part,  pre- 
paration was  made  for  the  gathering  which  met  His  eyes  when  He  came 
forth  from  Simon's  door.  But  the  arrangements  of  others  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  engagement  of  the  following  morning.  Bather,  He  Him« 
sdf  ammged  the  whole,  and  planned  it  so  as  to  separate  Himself  from  the 
plans  of  others.    The  two  successive  mornings  preset  the  points  where 
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His  own  determinaticMi  was  at  its  height.  On  the  one  morning  He  went 
forth  to  teach,  on  the  next  He  went  oat  to  pray.  The  crowding,  bnstling 
streets  on  the  evening  lying  between  gave  the  signs  of  hnman  need  and 
expectation ;  and  thus  was  originated  for  the  Sayionr  Himself  tiie  need 
wMch  made  Him  deliberately  select  the  solitnde  as  the  place  suitable  for 
the  time.  Between  the  evening  and  the  morning,  the  contrast  is  risible; 
bat  the  spiritatd  meaning  is  recognised  and  experimentally  tested  only  by 
those  who  are  spiritaal,  longing  after  higher  spiritaal  life  as  the  chief 
excellence.  There  is  a  physic^  need  for  escape  from  excitement  felt  by 
all,  which  none  can  with  safety  disregard,  and  the  fall  escape  is  foand 
only  in  the  sootlung  power  of  profound  sleep.  A  measure  of  deliverance 
there  also  is  in  the  qniet  of  home  life.  Bat  spiritaally  it  is  found  neither 
in  sleep,  nor  in  the  quiet  of  the  home  circle,  valuable  as  that  is,  but  in  the 
holier,  more  heavenly  calm  of  the  soul  undisturbed  in  fellowship  with 
Ood.  This  Jesus  proclaims  the  more  impressively  by  testimony  as 
to  BQs  own  need.  Here  is  the  pathway  of  Christian  duty,  out  of  the 
bustle  into  the  solitude,  oat  of  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  absorbing 
work  into  the  deliberation  and  calm  of  communion  with  the  unchanging 
One.  This  pathway  is  the  one  course  for  religious  progress,  just  as  it  is 
needful  for  tiie  traveller  to  cUmb  steadily  towards  the  height  over  which 
the  road  wends,  as  well  as  to  descend  into  the  valley,  where  that  road  is 
lost  in  the  multitude  of  streets.  There  is  a  spiritual  necessity  here,  which 
needs  to  be  personally  recognised.  The  voice  of  duty  coming  on 
the  murmur  of  the  gathering  crowd  is  more  likely  to  be  heard  by  us; 
the  voice  of  duty  which  the  crowd  does  not  recognise,  but  which  sounds 
more  softly  withki,  according  to  the  requirements  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
is  more  apt  to  be  unheeded.  Yet  is  there  clear  Christian  duty  in  both : 
if  there  be  a  difference,  the  duty  is  clearest  as  to  prayer;  and  if  this  be 
fulfilled,  the  other  will  not  be  neglected. 

2.  After  a  season  ofwork^  a  season  of  prayer.  The  crowd  in  the  one 
case  was  the  call  for  effort;  the  solitude  in  the  other  was  the  opportunity 
for  quiet.  These,  however,  only  introduce  us  to  the  requirements  of 
spiritual  life.  There  is  constant  need  for  aUemations  in  experience,  as  the 
result  of  alternation  in  our  engagements.  Our  Saviour  here  proclaims 
this  so  impressively,  that  His  time  of  prayer  is  made  as  conspicuous  to 
His  disciples  (not  to  the  crowd)  as  was  the  time  of  surprising  service 
rendered  to  the  people  of  Capernaum.  The  disciples  could  not  so  readily 
recognise  the  seclusion  as  they  had  done  the  public  labours,  yet  the 
results  of  the  one  pressed  onwards  to  the  discovery  of  the  other.  If  the 
anusual  season  of  work  made  a  special  season  of  prayer  a  spiritaal  need 
in  the  history  of  our  Redeemer,  the  eagerness  to  see  and  hear  Him  which 
manifested  itself  on  the  succeeding  morning  constrained  the  disciples  to 
go  in  search  of  Him,  and  so  introduced  them  to  the  lesson  soon  to  become 
familiar,  that  to  their  Master  an  undisturbed  time  of  prayer  was  as 
essential  as  concentration  of  His  energies  on  public  work.  He  who  was 
so  eager  for  His  appointed  task,  that  He  said,  ^  I  must  preach  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  other  cities  also,  for  therefore  am  I  sent,'  yet  so  arranged  His 
time  as  to  show  that  He  must  withdraw  Himself  from  active  life,  and 
spend  a  season  alone  with  Qod.  StiU  more  impressive  for  us  is  the 
obvious  fact  that  it  was  a  time  of  special  popularity  which  afforded  this 
illustration  of  the  value  of  undisturbed  and  continued  devotion.    There 
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was  more  than  ordinary  excitement  among  the  people,  involving  more  than 
nsnal  strain  and  excitement  for  Him.     With  these  appears  a  qnita 
deliberate  provision  for  prolonged  fellowship  with  God.    Hie  subject  of 
onr  Lord's  prajer  in  this  case  was  not  known  to  His  disciples,  and  conld 
not  be  recorded  among  the  things  of  which  thej  could  b€»Eir  witness. 
The  fact  itself  they  did  know  and  record,  but  the  special  form  of  spiritual 
exercise  distinguishing  these  quiet  hours  of  the  early  morning  was 
entirely  nnknown  to  them.    Their  Lord  had  shut  the  door  of  His  closet 
even  against  them.    It  was  part  of  His  plan,  because  it  belonged  to  the 
conditions  of  His  own  spiritual  life  as  of  the  life  of  each  disciple,  that  He 
should  have  His  own  secret  prayer.    When  His  prayer  concerned  God's 
spiritual  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  his  petitions  bore  on  the  general 
interests  of  that  kingdom,  then  all  His  disciples  might  hear,  and  Bis 
petitions  might  be  recorded  for  guiding  His  people  in  their  understanding 
of  the  intercession  of  their  Mediator.     But  the  necessity  for  personal' 
exerdse  of  soul  in  fellowship  with  God  was  felt  by  Jesus  as  it  is  by  us ; 
and  in  His  case,  as  in  ours,  it  was  needful  that  it  should  be  exclusively 
His  own.    It  is  sufficiently  clear  what  was  the  ruling  subject  in  our 
Saviour's  thought  at  this  time.    The  occasion  explains  the  exercise. 
The  success  of  the  preceding  day  has  determined  the  solitude  of  this  suc- 
ceeding morning.    Jesus  seeks  fellowship  with  God  in  view  of  the  unusual 
work  done,  the  results  already  effected,  and  those  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
He  would  keep  His  soul  in  unison  with  God,  while  He  met  the  eager 
demands  of  an  awakened  people.    Nothing  disturbing,  either  in  con- 
fession as  to  the  past  or  fear  as  to  the  future,  broke  in  upon  the  devotion 
of  that  quiet  morning.    He  came  to  His  Father  with  thanksgiving  for 
what  had  been  done.    He  who  in  early  life  had  said,  '  I  must  be  about 
mj  Father's  business,'  had  now  the  joy  of  seeing  it  in  some  degree 
accomplished.    He  who  could  say  publicly,  ^  Father,  <r  thank  Thee  that 
Thoa  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes,'  and  who  could  at  a  later  period  in  His  life  say,  ^  I 
hwe  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do,'  was  at  this  time 
rendering  thanks  for  public  work  strikingly  and  successfully  begun. 
There  in  the  solitude,  in  fellowship  with  the  Father  who  sent  Him,  He 
was  surveying  the  work  to  be  done,  pleading  for  those  who  had  heard 
the  preachii^  of  God's  kingdom,  and  seeking  for  Himself  sustaining 
strength  as  He  advanced  along  the  appointed  course,  rescuing  the 
hardened  from  suffering  and  woe,  and  steadily  advancing  towards  the 
dark  r^on  of  anguish  and  death.    He  was  then  looking  at  the  great 
plan  dining  the  work  given  Him  to  do — a  grand  unity  in  the  midst  of  a 
strange  mixture  of  engagement  and  experience.    Such  calm  elevation  of 
spirit  during  fellowship  with  God  was  to  Him  as  the  clear  light  and 
fresh  air  of  the  morning  succeeding  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night. 

3.  After  giving  to  others^  new  opportunity  for  receiving  strength  from  God, 
We  complete  our  view  by  adding  to  the  exercise  of  Jesus  the  communication 
from  the  Father.  After  giving  so  freely  to  others,  Jesus  is  now  Himself 
a  suppliant,  and  bowing  before  God  in  that  attitude.  He  is  soon  the 
recipient  of  all  that  He  desires.  In  the  solitude  He  finds  supply  of 
strength.  Fellowship  with  God  is  quickening,  cheering,  elevating  to  the 
whole  soul;  and  the  Saviour,  partaker  of  our  nature,  and  familiar  with 
its  needs,  required  this,  and  rejoiced  in  the  spiritual  impulse  thus  received. 
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To  retire  to  some  distance  from  the  work,  and  Tiew  it  ail  as  it  appeared 
to  His  Father ;  to  look  up  to  Him  and  ask  His  help  in  the  continilance 
of  it;  and  to  receire  from  Him  new  assnrance  of  His  blessing  and 
af^oval,  made  np  the  experience  of  this  time  of  retirement  Snch 
seasons  were  His  times  of  highest  priyilege  during  his  sojonm  on  the 
^rtL  From  snch  exercise  He  came  to  life's  work  strong  in  heart  and 
firm  in  purpose.  Ont  of  the  wealth  of  this  elevated  experience  He  speaks 
to  His  disciples  words  of  enconragement,  inviting  them  to  fellowship 
with  the  Father.  To  snch  commnnion  the  Redeemer  gives  equal  en- 
couragement to  all,-—*  Thy  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 
openly.'  Specially  to  all  eager,  earnest  workers  in  His  cause,  who  know 
the  wear  and  weariaesB  of  toil,  He  here  discoven  this  great  law  of 
spiritual  life, — after  work  for  man,  fellowship  with  Ood,  and  thence 
return  to  labour,  so  shall  work  and  prayer  rise  eqttaUif  to  the  elevation 
of  a  true  devotion  to  our  God. 


CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY.* 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OP  AN  ADDBE8S  TO  A  TOCNG  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION, 
BT  BET.  WALTER  ROBEBTS,  M.A.,  GLASGOW. 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

n.  A  SECOND  reason  for  departing  from  the  literal  interpretation,  on 
which  Mr.  White  insists,  of  the  terms  'Kfe'  and  ^  death/  is  that  we 
cannot)  consistently  with  either  truth  or  Scripture,  permit  the  moral  ele-^ 
ment  in  ealvation  to  be  subordinated  to  that  of  a  mere  existence.  Mr.  White, 
of  course,  admits  that  there  is  a  moral  element  in  salvation.  Christ  died 
not  only  to  make  a  man  immortal,  but  to  make  him  holy.  And  there- 
fore he  repudiates  *the  charge  of  ignoring  the  moral  element,  or  making 
salvation  consist  wholly  in  the  first.  But  he  cannot  repudiate  the  charge 
of  stibordinating  the  moral  element  to  the  literal  life.  Distinctly,  in  Us 
view,  the  foremost  thing  is  immortality,  and  the  secondary  thing  is  good- 
ness.! And  it  must  be  so  if  the  words  ^  life'  and  ^  death,'  in  the  many 
passages  in  which  Scripture  uses  them  of  a  future  state,  are  to  be  taken 
primarily  to  mean  the  continuance  and  the  cessation  of  existence.  But 
for  that  very  reason  we  decline  to  accept  the  interpretation.  We  M 
that  the  view  it  gives  us  of  salvation  is  irreconcileable  hath  with 
conscience  and  Scriptui*e. 

1.  It  is  irreconcileable  with  conscience.  If  the  primary  object  of  tiie 
Incarnation  is  to  ^  immortalize  mankind,'  then  immortality,  i,e.  the  mere 
permanence'  of  our  existence,  is  the  important  thing;  and  the  other 
object, — ^reconciliation  to  God,  goodness,  purity, — ^being  secondaiy  in  its 
place,  is  secondary  also  in  its  value.  Will  the  conscience  accept  that, 
even  the  most  debased  conscience?  Which  would  you  have,  the  unend- 
ing life,  or  oneness  with  God? — ^that  you  should  live  for  ever  in  unde- 
cided relation  to  God,  live  for  ever  with  no  guarantee  of  character  or  of 
happiness  beyond  this,  that  you  shall  never  cease  to  live, — which  is  the 

*  Life  in  Ckrigl:  A  Study  of  the  Soriptare  Doctrine  oa  the  Nature  of  Had,  the  Object 
of  the  DiTiue  Inoamstion,  and  the  Conditions  of  Human  Immortality.  Br  Edward 
White,  author  of  The  MyUery  cf  Growth,  etc.     Third  Edition. 

t  See  pp.  108, 109. 
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grand  element  in  the  promise  of  eternal  life  literally  interpreted,^-or  that 
with  00  fiuch  promise,  with  the  threatening  or  assurance  that  yon  nrast 
eeftse  to  he, — ^which,  according  to  Mr.  White,  is  tho  primary  meaning  of 
the  80  frequently  threatened  death, — ^you'  should,  daring  your  limited 
existence,  he  a  pure  and  loving  and  joyful  soul  T  If  this  smpposed  primary 
blessing,  apart  from  its  secondary,  is  really  less  to  us  than  tiie  secondary 
without  the  primary ;  if  the  primary  without  the  secondary  be  only  an 
eodJess  curse, — which  it  clearly  is, — ^and  the  secondary  without  the 
primary  be  yet  an  undeniable  blessing ;  have  we  not  got  the  whole 
matter  turned  upside  down?  Is  it  not  clear  that  we  must  give  the  first 
place  to  that  to  which  Mr.  White  gives  the  second,  and  the  second  to 
tiiat  to  which  he  gives  the  first  T 

Or  look  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  salvation.  The  primary  object  of 
the  Incunation,  according  to  Mr.  White,  is  to  save  us  from  annihilation ; 
its  secondary  object  is  to  save  us  from  sin.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  worse 
—it  is  a  destiny  more  to  be  guarded  against — that  a  man  should  pass 
<mt  of  existence^  than  that  he  should  Uve  for  ever  in  alienation  from  God. 
Will  our  conscience  accept  that?  Do  we  not  feel  that  this  so-called 
secondary  evil,  of  living  in  alienation  from  God,  is  the  most  awful  sorrow 
that  could  come  upon  a  soul,  and  that  there  are  milhens  who  at  this 
moment  would  ghidly  escape  from  it  by  accepting  that  supposed  primary 
eril  of  ceasing  to  be?  Again  the  matter  is  turned  upside  down.  Be- 
Tond  all  question,  the  primary  want  of  a  human  soul  is  moral  regene- 
ration ;  and  that  other  gift  of  immortality,  so  far  from  being  first  in 
importance  to  our  happiness,  becomes  a  good  or  an  evil  according  as 
the  moral  element  has  gone  before  it.  The  book  of  professed  revehi- 
tion  that  should  teach  otherwise  were  not  a  revelation  from  God. 
And  while  Mr.  Wliit^  has  written  in  a  spirit  of  loyaky  to  the  Bibtey 
and  with  a  desire  to  honour  and,  as  he  believes,  to  save  Christiaaity 
itself,  it  were  not  possible  to  take  a  position  more  damaging  to  the 
Book,  or  to  the  religion  founded  on  it,  than  this,  that  its  first  object  is 
to  prolong  man's  existence,  and  its  second  to  make  him  a  better  man. 
For  which  reason  we  still  believe  that  the  bettemeas^  the  moral  rageneratumy 
is  the  grand  meaning  of  that  word  ^  Hfe,'  and  that  hopeless  moral  dege* 
neraey  is  the  grand  meaning  of  '  death.' 

2.  But  the  literal  meaning,  in  the  view  it  gives  of  salvation,  is  as  irre- 
eondleable  with  Scripture  as  with  conscience.  According  to  the  literal 
meaning,  the  ^object  of  redemption  is  to  change  our  nature  from 
mortality  to  immortality;*  Christ's  work  on  earth  is  to  ^prevent  men 
from  dying.'  Now,  not  only  is  this  not  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
Sanoui^s  woik,  as  Mr.  White  admits,  but  it  is  an  utterly  misleading 
account  of  His  work.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  passages  which^ 
takoi  lit^ttlly,  might  be  interpreted  in  this  way;  but  there  are  many 
more  giving  so  different  an  account  of  Christ's  purpose,  that  they  compd 
OS  to  abandon  the  literal  interpretation. 

Look,  far  example,  at  the  purpose  of  Christ's  coming  as  deelared  in 
Scripture.  In  one  passage  only — John  x.  10 — it  is  to  give  life  (to 
which  might  perhaps  be  added  Luke  ix.  56).  Other  four  passages 
from  the  same  Gospel — ix.  89 ;  xii.  46,  47 ;  xviii  87 — ^might  be  inter* 
preted  dther  way.  But  elsewhere  the  moral  purpose  is  distinctly  and 
rqieatedly  asserted.    Each  of  the  synoptic  gospels  has  the  great  saying 
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of  Christ,  ^  I  am  come,  not  to  call  the  righteous,  bnt  sinBcre  to  repent- 
ance.' On  two  different  occasions,  according  to  Matthew  and  Lake,  He 
declared  that  the  Son  of  man  was  come  to  ^  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.'  John  writes  that  ^  grace  and  tmth  came  bj  Jesus  Christ/ 
And  Paul  presses  the  faithfnl  saying,  ^  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.' 

Or  look  at  the  purpose  of  Christ's  death  as  declared  in  Scripture. 
Oyerwhelmingly  here  it  is  moral  considerations  that  have  moved  Him. 
Isaiah  says  it  is  to  'justify.'  Daniel,  it  is  to  ' bring  in  everlastrng  right- 
eousness.' Zechariah,  it  is  '  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.'  Matthew  says 
it  is  to  ^  save  EQs  people  from  their  sins ; '  it  is  for  '  the  remission  of  sins.' 
John,  it  is  to  '  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  Peter,  it  is  '  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins.'  Paul  says  it  is  to  ^  declare 
EUs  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins ; '  it  is  that  ^  they  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them.' 
Does  not  that  give  us  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  ^  life '  ?  He  says 
it  is  that  ^  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him ; '  it  is 
that  ^  we  through  His  poverty  may  be  rich  ; '  that  ^  He  might  deliver  ns 
from  this  present  evil  world ; '  that  ^  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons.'  We  have  in  Him  ^  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.'  He  ^  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross.'  He 
*'  gave  Himself  for  the  Church,  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  that 
He  might  present  it  to  Himself-  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish.'  ^In  that  He  suffered.  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted.'  '  He  hath  purged  our  sins.'  '  He  hath  put  away  sia'  '  We 
are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ'  We 
have  ^  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.'  He  has 
^  redeemed '  us  from  our  ^  vain  conversation.'  He  ^  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  His  steps.'  He  ^  His  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should 
live  unto  righteousness.'  He  died  Uhat  He  might  bring  us  to  God.' 
His  ^  blood '  ^  deanseth  from  all  sin.'  He  ^  hath  washed  ns  from  our  sins 
in  His  blood.'  The  redeemed  have  ^  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  It  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  Scrip- 
ture language  in  this  way  m  order  to  present  the  force  of  the  argument. 
These  are  but  a  selection  from  the  passives  which  give  prominence  to  the 
moral  design  of  the  atonement.  Will  it  be  believed  that  over  against 
this  constantly  recurring  testunony  of  Scripture  we  have  at  the  most  two 
or  three  passages  which  make  'life'  the  purpose  and  issue  of  Christ's 
death?*  And  if  that  be  so,  what  is  the  inference  as  to  the  meaning 
of  that  word  Mife'?  Are  we  to  say  that  because  this  literally  means 
existence,  therefore  continuous  existence  is  the  primary  consideration, 
and  all  these  other  texts  deal  with  what  is  secondary?  Is  it  not 
much  more  natural  and  reasonable,  when  in  these  circumstances  we 
meet  now  and  again  with  such  a  broad  word  as  '  life,'  to  say.  Here  is 
a  short  and  pregnant  expression  for  those  great  moral  blessings  which 
elsewhere  are  set  forth  so  fully?  And  when  the  Scriptures  would  teach 
that  these  moral  blessings  are  in  their  nature  indestructible,  and  shall  be 

*  The  pMsages  ure  John  iii  15,  tL  51;  to  which,  perhape,  some  would  add  1  These. 
▼.10. 
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enjoyed  in  perpetoitj,  what  moie  nataral  and  expressive  than  that  they 
smn  them  op  in  life  eternal  f 

It  win  be  observed  that  we  have  dealt  only  with  passages  bearing  on 
the  purpose  of  Christ's  coming  and  of  His  atonement.  Bat  the  same 
li&e  of  argument  holds  in  regard  to  the  general  teaching  of  Scriptnre  on 
the  great  question  of  salvation,  on  which,  of  course,  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  enter..  Throughout  the  Bible  the  moral  element  is  overwhelm-- 
ingbj  predominant.  And  therefore  we  hold  that  the  interpretation  which 
gives  it  a  secondary  place  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture. 

Bat  we  go  further.  We  think  we  can  fairly  claim  the  figurative  inter- 
pretation of  ^life'  and  *  death'  as  furnished  by  Scripture  itself.  The 
words,  of  course,  are  often  used  literally ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  even  on  our  view  of  the  sabject,  immortality  is  the  gift  of  Ood  to 
man,  and  literal  life — existence  hereafter  as  well  as  here — ^is  necessarily, 
throDghout  Scripture,  referred  to  God.  But  there  is  enough  to  show  us 
that  we  must  not  always  so  interpret  the  expressions.  Take  two  passages 
from  the  Psalms.  *Thy  loving-kindness,' says  David  in  Ps.  Ixiii.,  *  is 
better  than  life.'  There  ^  life '  is,  of  course,  to  be  interpreted  literally ;  it 
is  a  continuous  existence  (and  David's  statement,  by  the  way,  is  our  very 
argument  against  this  continuous  existence  being  regarded  as  the  primary 
blessing  of  the  gospel).  But  then  look  at  Ps.  xxx. :  ^  In  His  favour  is 
life.'  Is  not  this  life  more  than  that  which  David  has  disparaged  ?  Is 
it  not  the  enjoyment  of  that  very  loving-kindness  which  David  says  is 
better  than  literal  life?  •  Then  go  to  the  Proverbs.  '  Life'  is  continu- 
ally used  there  to  mean  a  healthfd  state  of  soul.  Wisdom  is  ^  a  tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  on  her.'  ^  Sound  wisdom  and  discretion '  ^  shall 
be  life  unto  thy  soul,  and  grace  to  thy  neck.'  ^The  mouth  of'  the 
righteous  is  a  well  of  life.'  ^  Whoso  findeth  me  findeth  life.'  And  so  on, 
ia  passages  too  numerous  to  quote.  These  statements  of  Solomon's  do 
not  hold  good  of  a  literal  life  on  earth,  and  no  one  can  imagine  that  he 
was  writing  of  a  permanent  after-existence.  He  uses  the  word  figura- 
tively. And  his  use  of  the  word  must  have  prepared  the  Jews,  if  pre- 
paration were  needed,  for  its  figurative  use  in  later  times.  So,  when 
Christ  said,  *'  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,'  nobody  supposed  Him  to  assert  that  these  things 
did  not  constitute  immortality ;  it  is,  everybody  could  see,  the  essentia) 
comfort  of  a  man's  life — that  which  makes  life  at  bottom  desirable — ^that 
He  has  in  view.  The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  Ephesians  as  having 
been  ^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  but  now  ^  quickened : '  that  is  not 
lito-al  death  or  life.  He  says  the  Gentiles  are  ^  alienated '  from  the  life  of 
God.  Can  we  be  alienated  from  a  literal  life  ?  When  the  apostle  speaks 
of  being  ^  baptized  into  Christ's  death '  and  ^  walking  in  newness  of  life^' 
of  being  ^  dead  with  Christ'  and  living  vrith  Him,  of  being  *  dead  unto 
sin,  but  alive  unto  Ood,'  is  he  not  accustoming  us  to  the  figurative  use  ofi 
such  expressions?  Nay,  we  think  we  may  fairly  claim  both  from  Christ 
and  Paul  explicitly  figurative  explanations  of  the  terms.  ^This,'  says 
Christ,  ^is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God^ 
and  Jesus  Ohrist  whom  Thou  hast  sent.'  And  Paul  says,  ^  To  be  car- 
oally-minded  is  death ;  to  be  spiritually-minded  is  life  and  peace.'    In 

*  If  in  this  weond  passage  also  /(/s  be  interpreted  literally,  we  stiU  want  something 
JSreally/ better  than  life'  to  exhaust  the  bleasingB  of  God*8  favour. 
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▼lew  of  passages  like  these,  we  are  more  than  jnstified  in  rehsiBg  to 
interpret  these  terms  on  a  principle  which  wonld  destroj  or  pnt  into  the 
backgromid  their  most  solemn  meaning. 

{Tob€  cantinuecL) 


THE  ELDER  AS  A  CITIZEN.. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  A  PAPSB  ESAD  TO  THE  GLASGOW  UIOTED  PBESBTTERIAlf 
elders'  AS80CLA.TION,  BT  BRTCE  MARTIK,  PRESIDENT. 

The  motto  of  my  address  is  contained  in  these  words  of  the  apostle : 
^  The  elders  which  are  among  jon  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder; '  and 
my  wish  is  that,  by  mntnal  counsel,  we  may  mora  willingly  and  more 
intelligently  exercise  orer  the  Church's  membership  committed  to  our 
care,  a  faithfnl  and  loving  oversight,  and  at  the  same  time  discharge 
loyally  onr  dnties  as  citizens  of  the  community  in  which  we  reside. 

A  Christian — a  Christ-like  man — ^is  the  highest,  noblest  type  of  man- 
hood, and  when  such  a  one  is  called  to  and  accepts  the  office  of  roln^^ 
elder,  he  should,  on  this  very  account,  be  an  exemjdary,  law-abiding, 
active,  and  useful  citizen,  filled  with  patriotic  ardour,  aiding,  as  circum- 
stances permit  and  opportunity  occurs,  in  promothig  those  measures 
which  increase  the  social  well-being  of  the  community,  and  ameliorate 
human  misery.  Such  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  affect  indiffierenee  to 
those  matters  because  they  are  secular  and  civiL  He  should  ennoble 
them  by  giving  to  them  the  purity  of  Christian  motive,  which  alone  can 
change  the  secular  into  the  sacred,  and  lift  the  lowest  duty  into  a  loftier 
and  purer  atmosphere.  ^  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men.' 

The  question  arises — ^What,  more  specifically,  are  these  duties  9  In 
a  hirge  city  they  are  really  legion  in  number  and  variety.    But 

*If  in  oixr  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find. 
New  trearares  atill  of  oonntteH  frioe 
God  will  pro-fide  for  lacrifiee. 
We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Onr  neighbour  and  onr  work  farewell ; 
Nor  Btriye  to  wind  onraelrea  too  high 
For  ainfnl  man  beneath  the  aky. 
The  trivial  ronnd,  the  common  task, 
Wonld  fomlah  aU  we  ought  to  aak, 
Boom  to  deny  oureelTefi — a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God.* 

To  be  more  specific,  I  would  classify  the  elder-citizen's  dnties  as  national 
and  local,  political  and  social,  commercial  and  industrial. 

The  apostle  Paul  writes  to  Timothy,  ^  I  exhort,  therefore,  that  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ; 
for  lungs,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority ;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  in  all  godlhiess  and  honesty.'  This,  I  fear,  is  a  duty  which 
is  very  much  under-estimated,  and,  it  may  be,  overlooked.  It  recalls  to 
mind  the  injunction,  ^Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues;  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ; 
honour  to  whom  honour.'  We  elders  should  prove  ourselves  good 
citizens  by  upholding  a  good  Government  when  such  is  in  powv,  and  by 
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gnbstitiitiiig  for  a  htA  or  imbecfle  OoTemment  men  whose  wisdom,  intelli- 
genee,  aad  repatation  frill  eomport  with  the  Scripture  saying,  ^  He  that 
roleth  orer  men  mnat  be  jnst,  mling  in  the  fear  of  God.' 

In  regard  to  school  boards  and  mnnicipal  ooubciIb,  tiw  eUv^tizea 
should  use  hk  inflaence  on  behalf  of  men  whose  moral  excellence  and 
bnsinesB  experience  commend  them  to  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-men — 
of  men  whose  sole  motive  is  the  wdl-being  of  the  community. 

As  to  the  elder's  political  obligations,  I  do  not  contend  that  we  onght 
to  concoct  a  political  system  which  we  must  insist  on  every  person 
adopting,  but  we  should  be  obserrant  of  the  political  signs  of  tiie  times, 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  generous  public  opinion,  that 
great  power  to  which  even  kings  are  compiled  to  bow.  We  thus  can 
aid  the  Legislature  of  the  country  in  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  preserving  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  defending  the  State  from  foreign  aggression. 
In  short,  our  politics  should  be  active  and  positive,  on  every  occasion 
showing  that  we  are  animated  by  a  sincere  love  of  country. 

As  to  our  social  obligations  as  citizens,  I  will  not  refer  to  those  the 
neglect  of  which  is  punished  by  a  penalty.  Many  of  them  are  morally 
obligatory,  and  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  yet  all  are  subordinate  to 
the  apostolic  injunction,  ^  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ' 

The  Creator  has  set  mankind  In  families  and  communitiea,  composed 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low.  As  in  a  great  forest  there  are 
the  stately  tree  and  the  tender  sapling,  so  among  men  are  found  varied 
gifts  bestowed  by  the  Creator.  In  a  city  where  sin  and  suffering  so 
much  abound,  there  comes  to  the  elder-citizen  with  peculiar  emphasis 
and  force  the  conmiand  of  the  Saviour, '  Let  your  light  so  shine,'  in 
gentle,  beneficent  rays  of  public  spirit  and  upright  conduct, '  that  men 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.' 

Among  the  social  benefits  of  our  times  one  is  pre-eminent,  I  mean 
Education,  as  embodied  in  ^  The  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,'  amended  in 
1878.  As  is  the  case  with  most  human  enactments,  these  Acts  are  open 
to  improvement,  and  the  elder-citizen  should  lend  his  aid  for  their  rectifi- 
eation.  The  69th  section  of  these  Acts  enacts  that  every  parent  shall 
provide  elementary  education  for  his  children  between  the  years  of  five 
and  thirteen.  If  he  be  unable  to  pay  for  this  education,  he  must  apply 
to  the  parochial  board  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resides,  and  the  board, 
on  bdag  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  pay,  shall  provide,  out  of  the  poor 
fund,  the  fees  for  the  education  of  such  child  or  children.  Now  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  those  thus  assisted  —  c(Hning  under  the 
machinery  pt  poor-law  administration,  and  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  class  dealt  by  it— -lose  their  independence,  and  ultimately  become 
paupers.  Hm  Education  Acts  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  seven 
years,  fnd  as  one  result  thereof,  the  parochial  board  of  the  largest 
parish  in  Scotland  had  during  last  year,  under  the  School  Acts,  340 
applications  for  aid  to  pay  for  tiie  education  of  theur  children.  Of  these 
applications,  209  were  granted.  For  the  last  two  years  the  number  of 
children  for  whom,  under  the  Education  Acts,  fees  were  paid  out  of  the 
poor-ratea  of  the  parish  was  708,  while  the  number  of  pauper  children 
was  1575,  making  a  total  of  2078.    The  number  is  still  increasing. 
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The  charity  of  the  Charch  might  be  allowed  to  bear  apon  this  class, 
especially  upon  those  of  it  who  are  members  of  oar  churches.  Or  it 
may  be  some  of  onr  wealthy  members  might  so  act  in  regard  to  persons 
thas  sitaated  as  to  merit  the  encomium  of  the  ancient,  ^  He  was  a  father 
to  the  poor,  and  the  canse  which  he  knew  not  he  soaght  oat.' 

I  marvel  that  the  promoters  of  the  Education  Acts  should  haye 
inserted  in  the  bill  a  clause  compelling  parents,  unable  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education,  to  apply  to  parochial  boards  for  aid  out  of  the  funds 
collected  for  the  relief  of  paupers,  instead  of  giving  power  to  school 
boards  to  grant  the  necessary  assistance  out  of  the  school  rates.  The 
aid  thus  obtained  would  encourage  the  poor  operative,  the  impoverished 
widow,  to  struggle  against  the  current  which  soon  would  float  them  on 
to  poverty.  They  would  retain  their  self-respect  and  thorough  self- 
reliant  perseverance ;  and,  knowing  that  the  warm  hand  of  humanity  wonld 
be  stretched  out  to  their  aid  when  required,  instead  of  standing  with 
slippery  feet  upon  the  parochial  decline,  they  would  climb  those  upward 
slopes  which  lead  to  independence.  I  venture  to  say  that  those  who 
remove  this  reproach  from  the  Education  Acts  will  have  their  reward  i» 
the  ^  blessedness  of  him  who  considereth  the  case  of  the  poor.' 

As  elder-citizens  who  are  Yoluntaries,  we  have  a  duty  in  reference  to 
the  State-supported  Church  of  Scotland.  That  Church  has  been  an 
instrument  for  great  blessing,  and  has  had,  and  has,  men  of  large 
intellect  and  great  hearts — men  whose  memories  we  revere,  and  men 
whom  we  honour  and  respect.  The  principles  of  Voluntaryism,  as  held 
and  expounded  by  many  of  the  prominent  public  members  of  our  Church; 
are,  I  think,  too  political.  They  should  be  clearer  and  more  scriptural, 
should  arise  from  and  rest  upon  the  only  true  foundation  of  conviction, 
the  only  standard  of  appeal,  and  the  only  authority  for  a  properly  con- 
stituted Church — the  Book.  Were  our  views  of  church  polity  so  clear 
and  concise  that  he  who  ran  could  read,  and  so  scriptural  as  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  divine  authority,  soon  would  dawn  the  day  whea  the  Charch 
would  be  free  from  all  State  control,  presenting  to  the  world  the  pleasing 
aspect  of 

*  One  army  of  the  liviofc  God.* 

The  elder-citizen,  when  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  should  carry 
Christian  morality  into  all  his  transactions.  ^  In  all  ages,'  a  writer  sajs, 
*  there  has  been  an  exaggerated  desire  for  wealth,  an  exaggerated  belief 
in  its  influence  in  producing  or  increasing  the  happiness  of  life ;  and  from 
these  errors  a  flood  of  cares,  jealousies,  and  meannesses  have  devastated 
the  Hfe  of  man.'  Many  in  the  present  age  have  this  desire,  and  entertain 
this  belief.  To  render  the  desire  a  fact,  they  buy  against  a  rise  and  sell 
before  a  fall.  They  impede  the  national  progress,  and  when  trade  i^ 
depressed,  hinder  its  revival.  They  raise  excitement  on  * 'Change,'  thej 
^make  haste  to  be  rich,'  they  oppress  their  tenantry,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  come  to  ruin  after  having  brought  misery  on  their  friends  aod 

acquaintances — 

*  And  greater  than  aU  their  loes,  thej  loie 
The  TirtoonB  mind,  that  eTer  waUn  attended 
By  a  ttrong  champion — Conscience.' 

The  Christian  merchant  will  conduct  his  bosinees  under  the  oonvictioB 
that  the  earth,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  are  the  Lord's.    He  wiU  exercise 
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discretioD,  and  his  integrity  will  be  so  well  known  that  his  word  will  be 
as  good  as  his  bond.  Many  merchants  haye  sacceeded  in  reducing 
gol^bifitj  to  a  science,  and  trade  upon  the  simple;  but  it  has  been 
lesenred  for  elders  and  office-bearers  in  the  Church  to  reach  the  height 
of  commercial  immorality.    Their  conduct  is  aptly  described  in  the  lines : 

*  Who,  for  tb6  take  of  thousands  borne, 

Bail!  God  a  church, 
And  laughed  His  word  to  scorn.* 

I  rejoice,  howerer,  to  know  that  we  can  point  to  merchants  of  strict  integ- 
rity, who  are  respected  for  their  uprightness,  and  who  are  regarded  as  at 
least  wheels  in  the  world's  system,  the  revolutions  of  which  are  hastening 
on  the  second  adyent  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  These  men  labour  that 
they  may  have  to  give  as  well  as  to  use.  Through  their  liberality  and 
pablic  spirit,  they  ^  have  a  good  report  of  those  who  are  without.'  These 
are  they  who  are  identified  with  ^  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
jost,  lovely,  and  of  good  report' — 

*  Who  carry  mnsic  in  their  heart 
Through  dusl^  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat.* 

Were  there  not  such  men  in  our  country,  I  should  expect  to  see  the 
besom  of  destruction  passing  over  it. 

In  r^ard  to  industrial  duties,  the  elder-citizen  should  so  live  as  to 
e&ooble  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged,  being  faithful  and 
diligent,  labouring  with  his  hands  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  those  who 
depend  upon  him.  Cities  are  developed  by  the  busy  hives  of  industry, 
and  every  diligent  worker  is  a  strengthening  stone  in  the  social  edifice. 
It  is  the  wiU  of  Providence  that  men  should  labour  in  different  pursuits. 
Labour  need  not  make  ashamed.  A  king  has  herded  sheep,  a  prophet 
has  followed  the  plough,  the  great  apostle  made  tents,  and  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  was  a  carpenter.  When  mankind  recedes  from  Christian 
doctrine  and  ethics,  industrial  occupations  are  undesired  by  youth  and 
discouraged  by  parents.  The  latter,  having  grown  wealthy,  proud,  and 
ambitions,  view  labour  as  mean.  The  former  become  the  drones  of 
society,  and  are  as  clogs  on  the  wheels  of  the  active.  It  has  been  said, 
*•  Our  Lord  wished  to  show  that  labour  is  a  pure  and  a  noble  thing ;  it 
is  the  salt  of  life,  the  girdle  of  manliness ;  it  saves  the  body  from  effemi- 
nate languor,  and  the  soul  from  polluting  thoughts.  .  .  .  Christ  laboured 
with  His  own  hands,  and  fashioned  ploughs  and  yokes  for  those  who 
needed  them.'  The  elder-citizen  should  be  ashamed  of  no  labour, 
hoirever  humble,  if  it  be  morally  right ;  for  labouring  with  the  hands  is 
a  necessity  of  existence : 

*  Want  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  unoccupied*s  a  mind  diutressed.* 

As  elders  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  should  follow,  as  far  as  our 
imperfect  nature  will  permit,  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  In  our  conduct 
should  be  displayed  the  characteristics  of  the  higher,  the  heavenly 
citizenship.  We  should  be  occupied  at  home  and  abroad,  as  employer 
and  employed,  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy.  We  should  sustain  the 
Church  by  the  money  we  have  honestly  gained.    We  should  have  a  con- 
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science  void  of  offence,  maintain  the  highest  integiitj  from  the  purest 
motiyes,  and  promote  as  far  as  we  can  the  physical  comfort  and  mental 
improvement  of  onr  fellow-citizens.  We  should  lift  the  destitnte  oat  of 
sqnalor,  and  the  sinfol  ont  of  immorality  and  crime.  We  should  strive 
to  hasten  the  happy  period  when  righteousness  shall  flow  through  ova 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  as  a  river,  and  iniquity  cover  its  head  in 
shame. 


REMINISCENCES  OP  HALL  AND  SYNOD  PREMBES. 

BY  BEV.  D.  W.  MOBRIS. 

Gentlemen, — ^To-morrow  closes  the  periodic  meetings  of  our  Theological 
TIall  within  these  premises.  A  very  general  desire  has  been  expressed 
by  the  students  at  present  in  attendance,  that  I  should  say  something  of 
a  valedictory  character  on  this  occasion.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  accede 
to  the  request  that  has  been  thus  made,  as  I  happen  to  be  the  oldest 
representative  of  the  Theological  Hall  within  these  premises.  Only  let 
me  say,  that  I  could  wish  that  the  matter  had  been  entrusted  to  other 
and  abler  hands.  Let  me  state,  in  short,  that  my  connection  with  5  Queen 
Street  extends  from  the  time  when  I  sat  as  a  student  on  the  benches  of 
the  room  below  in  the  summer  of  1848,  down  to  my  position  as  librarian 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  was  an  interral 
of  several  years  between  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  Hall  and  entrance  upon 
the  office  of  librarian.  Mr.  George  Swanston,  our  esteemed  hall  officer, 
entered  on  duty  in  1849,  and  has  continued  uninterruptedly  to  fill  his 
place  to  the  present  time.  With  the  exception  of  us  two,  all  the  others 
have  passed  away. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  those  distinguished  and  honoured  men 
who  filled  the  position  of  professors  and  officials  here,  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  in  regard  to  the  buildings  themselves.  Previous  to  those  important 
negotiations  which  issued  in  that  happy  and  to  us  important  event,  the 
union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches,  the  separate  branches  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  possessed  no 
buildings  of  a  representative  character.  The  respective  halls  were  of  a 
migratory  nature,  having  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  were  content  to 
tabernacle  for  a  time  in  humble  session-houses  in  Selkirk,  Olasgow, 
Paisley,  and  Edinburgh.  But  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  men  of  much 
Christian  worth,  of  strong  denominational  attachment,  and  who  had  sense 
to  discern  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  consider  what  Israel  ought  to 
do,  thought  it  desirable  that  a  denomination  of  such  numbers  and 
influence  should  have  premises  of  a  suitable  character  in  which  to  conduct 
the  business  of  its  reconstructed  Divinity  Hall,  and  the  other  interests  of 
the  Church.  Accordingly  the  house  No.  5  Queen  Street  was  purchased 
and  ^ted  out  as  you  now  see  it.  The  hall  behind,  now  Bo  well  known 
as  Queen  Street' Hall,  was  built  at  the  same  time  for  the  accommodation 
of  meetings  of  Synod.  The  adjoinmg  premises,  known  as  No.  6,  now 
occupied  by  the  back  library,  treasurer's  offices,  and  foreign  secretary's 
department,  were  only  purchased  in  1859.  Let  it  be  mentioned  that  Kr. 
John  Boyd  of  York  Place  took  a  very  active  part  in  all  matters  connected 
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with  the  statable  accommodation  of  the  Synod  and  its  interests  in  1847, 
and  died  sndd^ly  a  few  years  afterwards  sitting  at  the  Mission  Board 
table  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  the  room  belowi.  Little  more  need 
be  eaid  in  r^ard  to  the  bnildinga  themselves.  They  have  admirably 
senred  the  requirements  of  the  Ghorch  during  the  intervening  period ;  and 
5  Queen  Street  is  not  only  a  honsehold  name  in  many  Christian 
homes  in  Scotland,  but  is  deeply  enshrined  in  the  memory  and  the  afifec- 
tioDS  of  many  in  far-off  lands.  Now  it  has  been  deemed,  in  the  interests 
of  the  denomination,  that  larger  and  more  commodions  premises,  especially 
in  the  interests  of  the  Divinity  Hall  in  its  newly  consolidated  form,  shonld 
be  secured,  and  accordingly  those  buildings  at  Oastle  Terrace,  which 
some  have  designated  palatial^  have  been  purchased,  reconstructed,  and 
made  ready  for  early  occupation. 

To  us,  however,  the  most  outstanding  point  of  interest  in  the  occupancy 
of  thwe  proonsee,  is  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  in  the  Divinity  Hall  itself  those 
men  who  have  filled  its  chairs,  and  who  have  now  passed  to  their  rest  and 
reward.  At  the  time  of  the  union,  the  Secession  Church  had  three 
Professors,  and  the  Belief  Church  two — ^viz.  Professors  Brown,  Eadie, 
and  Harper;  and  Lindsay  and  M'MichaeL  Provision  had  to  be  made 
in  the  New  Hall  for  all  of  these,  consequently  the  new  theological  staff 
consisted  of  five  Professors.  These  were  all  in  full  vigour  at  the  time  I 
was  enrolled  as  a  student,  and  continued  to  teach  durmg  my  five-summer 
ooufse,  so  that  I  can  emphatically  speak  of  them  as  my  own  revered 
preceptors.  Well  do  I  yet  remember  the  striking  and  characteristie 
likenesses  of  the  five  as  they  then  appeared,  and  as  they  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  historic  painting  in  the  room  below. 

Firsts  there  was  good  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Broughton  Place,  i^th  his 
noble  countenance,  silvery  locks,  dark  glancing  eye,  trumpet-toned  voice, 
and  holy  fervour.  His  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  first 
socoesaful  efforts  of  exegetical  study  in  this  country — a  study  which  has 
since  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  advantage  to  all  professionally 
intoested  in  the  sound  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Next^  there  was  Dr. 
Lindsay,  who,  by  an  unavoidable  coincidence,  occupied  a  chair  somewhat 
aimilar  in  character  to  that  of  Dr.  Brown.  His  personal  appearance,  too, 
was  striking.  Tall,  somewhat  portly  in  person,  with  a  calm,  intelligent,  and 
benignant  countenance,  he  was  in  some  respects  a  striking  contrast  to 
his  honoured  colleague.  Yei  under  that  calm  exterior  there  lay  moral 
powers  and  feehngs  of  no  ordinary  intoisity  and  force,  subdued  and  con* 
secnted  by  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Word  of  the  living  God.  Under 
such  a  man,  none  need  wonder  that  students  were  quickened  in  their 
^iritoal  impulses,  and  strengthoied  in  their  resolve  to  serve  God  in  the 
ministry  of  the  godpel.  Then  there  was  Dr.  M^Michael  in  the  chair  of 
Chnreh  BQstory,  i^m  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  portray.  At  once 
a  gmus,  a  man  of  varied  and  ext^sive  knowledge,  witii  singular  poww 
in  applying  that  knowledge  to  special  circumstances  so  as  often  to  ezdte 
the  wondor  and  admiration  of  his  youthful  auditors,  yet  with  such  rapid 
changes  of  countenance  and  thought,  that  his  utterances  often  seemed 
like  dazzling  coruscations,  too  brilliant  and  too  evanescent  to  be 
adequacy  recorded.  He  was  a  bright-souled  man,  and  full  of  love  for 
his  work.  Again  there  was  the  noble  Dr.  Eadie,  of  whom  much  has  been 
spoken,  and  the  half  not  told.    His  personal  appearance  was  manly  and 
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prepossessing ;  his  style  was  fresh  and  racy.  Even  at  that  time,  when 
his  name  and  learning  had  not  become  famous,  no  one  conld  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  vastness  and  Tariety  of  his  knowledge,  his  singular 
powers  of  memoiy,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  into  all 
matters  relating  to  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
His  mind  may  be  described  as  gigantic,  and  he  carried  with  singular 
grace  and  ease  the  ever-increasbg  spoils  of  the  East  With  him  all  was 
rendered  contributory  to  the  illustration  of  God's  Holy  Word,  and  his 
name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Bible  where?er  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  Long  an  ornament  to  this  Hall,  though  dead  he  speaketh,  and 
the  influence  of  his  works  will  long  reflect  honour  on  the  institution  to 
which  he  belonged.  Last  of  all,  though  not  least,  there  was  Dr.  Harper, 
the  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology — ^the  late  learned  and  rereretl 
Principal  of  our  remodelled  HalL  At  that  time  he  was  at  his  best;  his 
eye  was  not  dinuned,  nor  his  natural  strength  abated;  precision  and 
decision  were  the  characteristics  of  his  entire  nature.  This  was  true  of 
his  person,  his  manner,  his  thought,  his  criticism,  and  his  whole  public 
life.  Fixed  in  conviction,  keen-eyed  in  discernment,  analytic  in  process, 
and  stem  of  purpose,  he  stood  an  unrivalled  critic  and  judge  of  the 
religious  thought  and  action  of  his  times.  Men  who  feared  his  searching 
power,  yet  calmly  relied  on  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  All  these 
honoured  fire  have  passed  away,  and  their  memories  and  their  works  are 
the  heritage  of  the  Church.  Of  their  successors  and  present  occupants 
of  the  chairs,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  when  the  next  valedictory  is  pro- 
nounced there  will  not  be  wanting  some  one  to  note  their  virtues  and 
their  works.  But  may  that  time  be  far  in  the  future.  Time  would  fail 
to  speak  of  others  who  have  filled  responsible  places  within  these  walls, 
— of  Dr.  Somerville,  the  devoted  foreign  mission  secretary,  Mr.  James 
Peddie,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Crawford,  assistant  treasurer,  as  well  as  others. 
They  did  their  duty  faithfully,  and  the  Church  honoured  them  for  their 
services.  And  now,  gentlemen,  the  Hall,  after  to-morrow,  removes  to  the 
new  and  more  commodious  premises  in  Castle  Terraca  May  the  peace 
and  prosperity  which  have  characterized  our  Church  and  Hall  during  the 
thirty-three  years  that  their  names  have  been  associated  with  Queen 
Street,  attend  upon  them  in  the  new  situation,  and  let  the  new,  and,  as  it 
is  thought,  improved  condition  of  things,  encourage  us  to  hope  for  a  still 
brighter  future  for  our  Church  and  the  world.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that,  when  we  enter  the  new  and  spacious  building,  we  have 
reached  a  state  of  rest  and  completion.  If  we  had  nothing  else  to  remind 
us,  those  unsymmetrical  projections  on  either  side  of  the  imposing  front 
would  proclaim  that  our  work  of  union  and  unity  is  not  complete,  and  like 
great  juncture-stones  would  incite  ns  to  labour  and  to  pray  for  the  time 
when  a  fabric  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts  will  accommodate  the  united 
ranks  of  our  now  divided  Scottish  Presbyterianism.* 

*  Tbo  above  address  was  delivered  at  the  Students*  Daily  Dinoer,  and  now  appears 
in  our  pages  at  tbe  request  of  those  who  heard  it  lu  explanation,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  students  attending  our  Divinity  Hall  have  a  daily  dinner  table  established  among 
them,  similar  to  that  which  has  existed  for  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Free  Churoh  College. 
The  students  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  tbe  expense,  and  Sir  Peter  Coats,  with  bis 
handsome  and  ohantoteristic  generosity,  the  rest. .  Each  professor  in  turn  presides  for  a 
week.  A  large  and  suitable  dining-room  has  been  provided  in  the  new  premises  at 
Castle  Terrace.  The  scheme  work*  well  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  promises  to  bo  pro- 
ductive of  much  gooi. 
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'  XmS  ONE  THING  I  DO/ 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  remarked,  that  it  is  difficalt  for  a  person  to 
speak  of  himself  wisely,  and  that  good  sense  and  good  taste  will  prevent 
oDe  from  doing  so  moire  than  is  absolutely  required.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  whether  a  person  is  to  be  commended  or  condemned 
for  speaking  of  himself  depends  on  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  purpose 
for  which,  it  is  done.  If  the  personal  word  is  spoken  in  all  humility,  and 
Qotfor  the  purpose  of  self-glorification,  but  of  doing  good  to  others,  then 
it  is  worthy  of  approval.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing much  of  himself  in  his  writings,  but  it  is  in  no  vainglorious  spirit^ 
and  for  no  selfish  end.  It  is  that  he  may  guide  and  stimulate  those  in 
whose  welfare  he  had  the  deepest  interest,  and  who  stood  greatly  in  need 
of  all  the  assistance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  impart.  The  motto  we 
have  chosen  occurs  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  He  loved  these 
Philippians  very  dearly,  and  rejoiced  in  the  graces  which  they  were 
enabled  to  exhibit ;  but  he  desires  to  animate  them  to  increasing  exer- 
tions, and  urge  them  to  the  acquisition  of  still  higher  attainments ;  and 
in  order  to  tins  he  points  to  his  own  example,  and  says,  ^  This  one  thing 
I  da* 

If  we  were  asked  what  that  one  thing  was  which  the  apostle  did,  we 
might,  gathering  our  notion  of  it  from  what  precedes  and  succeeds  the 
declaration,  describe  it  as  seeking  the  perfection  of  his  nature ;  but  we 
prefer  to  say,  it  was  securing  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  For  he  who 
scares  his  soul's  etemar  welfare  also  secures  in  the  end  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  he  is  capable. 

Concerning  this  one  thing,  then,  we  observe — 

1.  That  it  is  of  mpreme  importance* — ^There  are  many  things  which  we 
deem,  and  rightly,  to  be  important  to  us.  Health,  a  competent  portion 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  the  love  of  friends,  and  the  respect  of 
neighbonrs,  are  desirable  in  their  own  place,  and  worthy  of  being  sought 
and  secured,  but  not  one  of  them,  nay,  not  all  of  them  together,  may  be 
named  in  importance  with  this. 

This  might  be  illustrated  in  various  ways  and  from  many  considera- 
tions. I  refer  at  present  only  to  one,  and  that  is  its  relation  to  eternity. 
*Iohn  Foster,  in  endeavouring  to  give  his  readers  some  faint  idea  of  what 
id  meant  by  this  awfully  solemn  word,  asks  them  to  think  of  the  whole 
earth  being  removed  in  single  grains  of  dust  at  widely  distant  intervals, 
and  then,  however  frequently  tihe  process  was  repeated,  to  imagine  eter- 
nity as  no  nearer  its  termination — as,  indeed,  being  without  termination  or 
its  possibility.  The  thought  is  utterly  overwhelming.  A  young  lady, 
given  to  indulge  in  the  gaieties  of  life,  was  one  evening  waiting  for  her 
<'*arriage  to  convey  her  to  a  scene  of  dissipation,  and  as  she  waited,  her 
eye. rested  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  on  it  one  word.  She  was 
attracted,  fascinated.  The  word  was,  *  Eternity.'  God's  Spuit  impressed 
that  word  irresistibly  on  her  heart.  She  asked  herself  what  kind  of 
preparation  her  present  mode  of  life  was  for  eternity.  And  the  result 
was  the  abandonment  of  her  frivolous  and  empty  life  forgone  more  worthy 
of  her  nature. 
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2.  It  is  one  of  universal  comprehension, — We  are  apt  to  think  of  religion 
as  something  apart  and  by  itself,  as  haying  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordi- 
nary work  and  warfaf'e  of  life.  Perhaps  even  theoretically  we  have  made 
too  sharp  a  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  as  if  some 
things  only  had  to  do  with  our  sonl's  salration,  whilst  others  did  not 
pertain  thereto.  On  one  occasion  a  person  was  speaking  of  his  occapa- 
tion  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  one  who  heard  him  to  be  at  yariance  with 
his  Christian  profession ;  and  on  being  reminded  of  the  requirements  of 
religion,  he  replied,  ^  I  am  talking  of  bosiness,  and  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  business.'  This  may  be,  indeed,  an  extreme  and  exceptional 
case,  bat  something  akin  to  it  is  not  infreqnent.  It  is  related  of  one  of 
the  Chancellors  of  England,  that  when  he  laid  aside  his  robe  of  office  for 
the  day  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  it,  <  Lie  there.  Lord  Chancellor  ! ' 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few,  when  they  leaye  the  house  of  dod,  thinJc 
that  their  religion  may  be  kept  in  abeyance  till  their  return  on  the  follow- 
ing Sabbatk.  But  religion  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  our 
own  house  as  it  has  with  the  house  of  God ;  and  there  is  not  a  point  in 
connection  with  all  life's  joys  and  sorrows,  busmess  and  enjoyments, 
with  which  it  has  not  to  do.  It  was  said  of  one  who  occupied  a  humble 
position  in  society,  but  who  adorned  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  and 
Sayiour  Jesus  Christ  in  all  things,  that  *•  he  put  his  consdenoe  into  eyery 
nail  he  droye.'  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  There  neyer  was  a  greater 
mistake  than  that  of  those  who  retired  from  the  world,  and  stmt  out  its 
duties,  in  order  that  they  might  liye  a  truly  religious  life. 

8.  A  thing  difficult  of  accompUahment. — It  is  said  in  the  Word  of  Qod, 
^  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  sayed,  where  shall  the  migodly  and  the  sinner 
appear?'  The  word  here  rendered  ^scarcely'  means  ^with  difficulty/ 
Now,  when  we  speak  of  difficulty  in  this  connection,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
know  wherein  the  difficulty  lies.  It  does  not  lie  with  God.  On  His  part 
there  is  no  difficulty.  He  is  infinitely  willing  and  able  to  saye  us,  and 
has  remoyed  all  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  our  salyation.  The 
difficulty  lies  with  ourselyes.  We  gaze  on  works  of  great  difficulty,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  bears  testimony  to  the  power  and  skill  of  man ; 
the  fridge  that  spans  a  spacious  riyer  or  arm  of  the  ocean,  and  which 
seems  suspended  upon  nothing ;  the  lighthouse  erected  away  in  the  wild 
waste  of  waters,  and  whose  foundations  are  in  the  mysterious  deep ;  the 
cable  laid  beneath  the  mighty  rolling  wayes,  along  which,  in  a  few 
seconds,  are  flashed  the  news  of  countries  far  distant  from  each  other ; — 
these  and  kindred  works  speak  of  what  great  things  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  achieye.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  moral  side  of  our  nature,  we  find 
how  weak  we  are,  and  how  easily  we  fall  before  temptation.  It  matters 
not  what  may  be  a  man's  intellectual  power  or  physical  ability,  his  nature 
is  corrupt,  and  the  greatest  of  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend 
is  its  eyil  impulses  and  passions*  So  intensely  was  this  difficulty  felt  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  that  he  exclaimed,  ^0  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who 
shall  deliyer  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  1  *  And  on  account  of  this 
continual  and  continually  baffled  endeayour,  a  patriarch  exclaims  concern- 
ing this  life  of  ours,  ^  I  loathe  it ;  I  would  not  Uye  always.' 

4.  It  »,  however^  a  thing  possible  of  ojcoompUskmeni, — ^We  may  secure 
the  salyation  of  our  soul.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  doubtful  speculation. 
Thus  this  same  apostle,  who  felt  the  difficulty  so  keenly,  yet  realized  his 
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triumph  over  it.  He  exclaims,  'I  thank  Ood,  who  giveth  me  the 
Tictory  throagh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  From  the  moment  of  his 
conversion  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  seems  to  have  lived  ia  a 
sUte  of  happj  assurance.  He  could  saj,  *For  me  to  live  is  Christ;  and  to 
die  is  gain.'  '  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.'  *'  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him  s^ainst  that  day.' 
Now  whence  cfune  this  assurance  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  tlie  apostle? 
Was  it  because  he  had  done  a  great  work  for  Christ,  and  had  made  high 
attainments  in  tbe  divine  life  1  No,  v^ilj ;  he  ever  accounted  himself  to 
be  '  the  least  of  saints  and  chief  of  sinners,'  and  gladly  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  that  it  was  by  grace  he  was  saved,  and  that  not  of  himself, 
it  was  the  gift  of  God.  And  this  experience  of  Paul's  has  been  that  of 
thousands  and  tans  of  thousands  of  God's  people  in  all  ages.  They 
aspired  to  perfection,  and  they  have  felt  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  it. 
ThoB  John  Newton  says,  ^  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be,  I  am  not  what 
I  wish  to  be,  and  I  am  not  what  I  shall  be ;  but  I  am  not  what  I  once 
was,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.' 

Let  us  glance  for  a  little  at  the  advantages  of  this  mental  oneness,  this 
single-minded  endeavour. 

1.  It  secures  coneeniration  of  energy, — When  oue  has  a  great  and  diflBicnlt 
task  to  perform,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  conserve  our  energy 
and  not  d»sipate  it  needlessly.  It  will  be  found  that  all  men  who  have 
astonished  the  world  by  the  energy  with  which  they  prosecuted  a  given 
purpose,  were  men  who  kept  that  purpose  steadily  iu  view,  and  subordi- 
nated everything  to  its  accomplishment.  The  career  of  Napoleon  i.  was 
one  whkh  impressed  as  it  oppressed  the  world  with  its  power.  And  this 
was  not  only  because  he  was  a  man  of  vast  resource  and  energy,  but 
because  he  directed  all  these  to  one  end-^'self-glorification.  What  was  it 
to  hun  that  he  had  ^  to  wade  through  seas  of  slaughter  to  a  throne,'  if 
only  the  throne  were  reached !  Pity,  tenderness,  a  r^ard  for  others — 
these  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  achievement  of  his  grand 
^lesign;  and  therefore,  if  they  ever  stirred  his  breast,  they  were  at  once 
and  totally  stifled. 

In  the  same  way,  but  on  the  virtuous  side,  we  see  Howard  pursuing  his 
philanthropic  career.  He  had  to  make  vast  sacrifices,  he  had  to  subject 
himself  to  great  danger,  and  expose  himself  to  loathsome  diseases  and  the 
possibility  of  a  terrible  death ;  but  ^  none  of  these  things  moved  him/ 
nothing  could  shake  his  constant  mind,  for  it  was  at  one  with  itself,  and 
he  had  re8<Hved  that  at  all  costs  he  would  improve  the  condition  of  his 
soflering  fdlow-creatures,  even  though  they  were  criminals  and  outcasts. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  If  we  are  to  conserve  our  spiritual 
^orce,  and  work  with  all  the  energy  of  which  we  are  capable,  we  must 
not  attempt  to  serve  two  masters,  but  cleave  to  the  one  wholly  and 
alone. 

2.  It  ing^arts  serenity  of  soul, — One  of  the  many  characters  drawn  with 
most  vivid  truthf uhiess  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  is  that  of  Mr.  Facing- 
both-Ways,  This  man  had  his  face  sometimes  towards  Christ,  some- 
times towards  the  world.  He  was  one  of  those  who  wish  to  be  'every- 
body's body,'  and  gain  the  aff^ion  and  esteem  of  parties  that  are 
utterly  opposed  and  irreconcilable.     The  consequence  was,  that  he 
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gained  the  eeteem  of  none,  and  was  continnallj  in  a  state  of  mental 
-distraction. 

If  we  cannot  make  np  onr  mind  in  reference  even  to  a  trivial  matter,  it 
gives  OS  no  little  annoyance,  and  if  the  matter  be  one  of  grave  importance 
aboat  which  we  are  undecided,  oar  mental  disqoiet  is  proportionally 
great.  Bat  when  oar  mind  is  fixed  and  firm,  it  gives  strength  and  joy. 
When  we  can  say,  'lis  done,  the  great  transaction's  done,'  we  cau 
speak  with  a  joyful  heart,  and  understand  whereof  we  affirm  when  we 
sing,  ^  O  happy  day,  that  fixed  my  choice !' 

8.  It  gives  miccesa  to  our  efart§. — ^It  is  told  in  Grecian  story  that 
Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  being  importuned  for  an  answer  which  she 
was  unwilling  to  g^ve,  said  she  would  return  it  when  she  had  concluded 
a  certain  piece  of  work  on  which  she  was  engaged.  She  worked  very 
diligently  during  the  day,  and  seemed  to  make  much  progress,  but  she 
un(£d  during  the  night  all  she  had  done  during  the  day,  so  that  her 
labour  was  unavailing.  So  is  it  with  many ;  they  destroy  at  one  time 
what  they  build  up  at  another,  and  undo  with  the  right  hand  what  they 
have  done  with  the  left. 

It  is  said  that  Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  the  celebrated  Cartha* 
ginian  general,  brought  him  when  he  was  but  a  boy  of  m'ne  years  of  age 
to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  never  cease  to  wage  war 
against  Borne.  And  this  idea  of  war  against  Rome  became  the  one 
idea  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  overthrow  Rome  the  ruling  passion.  And 
the  result  was,  that  he  made  even  that  proud  power  to  tremble,  and  often 
vanquished  enemies  unused  to  defeat. 

^This  one  thing  I  do,'  has  ever  been  the  motto  of  the  men  who 
have  succeeded.  And  to  this  we  are  urged  by  the  most  powerful  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  our  souPs  salvation.  We  are  to  fight,  we 
are  to  run,  we  are  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure.  We  are  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  Mdly 
beset  us.  For  it  is  only  those  whose  aim  is  single,  whose  heart  is  fixed, 
and  whose  course  is  one,  that  at  last  will  readi  the  pearly  gates  and 
tread  the  golden  streets,  and  sing  amid  the  white-robed  multitude  the 
victor's  song.  Balebno* 


THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  BLACK,  NEWCASTLBTON. 

A  sermon  in  connection  with  the  lamented  death  of  this  venerable 
minister  was  preached  at  Newcastleton  on  December  7th,  by  Rev. 
William  Ballantyne,  Langholm.  At  the  close  of  an  excellent  discourse 
from  Zech.  i.  5,  Mr.  Ballantyne  said : — 

The  solemn  event  which  has  occasioned  my  presence  with  you  to*day^ 
must  have  suggested  to  all  of  us  thoughts  lU:e  those  which  were  in  the 
prophet's  mind  when  he  said,  ^  Your  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the 
prophets,  do  they  live  for  everT'  The  form  which  was  familiar  to 
successive  generations  in  this  place  has  disappeared;  the  voice  which 
charmed  and  edified  you  so  long  is  silenced ;  the  pastor  of  half  a  century 
is  gone.  Where  is  he!  We  know  little  of  the  world  to  which  he  has 
gone.  Of  the  conditions  of  that  life  into  which  his  removal  has  ushered 
him  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to  remain  in  a  great  measure 
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ignorant.  Bat  of  one  thing  we  can  haye  no  donbt.  If  it  be  trne  that 
^  bj  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
belie?e  that  he  is  with  Christ,  whom  he  loved  so  ardently  and  served  so 
faithfallj,  on  whom  all  his  trust  for  his  personal  salvation  rested,  in 
whom  all  his  hope  for  eternity  centred,  and  whom  he  so  earnestly  and 
lovingly  commended  to  others  as  the  only  and  all-snlBcient  Savionr.  He 
is  enjoying  the  fnlfilment  of  his  Lord's  promise,  ^Be  ye  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life.' 

For  his  early  h^tory,  and  some  of  the  facts  and  characteristics  of  his 
after  life,  I  am  indebted  to  information  kindly  supplied  by  his  excellent 
and  talented  son ;  and  I  must  give  it,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  beauti- 
fnlly  appropriate  langui^e  in  which  it  has  been  conveyed  to  me. 

Mr.  Black  was  bom  at  Airdrie  on  the  22d  day  of  November  1801. 
He  had  a  worthy  ancestry,  some  of  whom  were  honoured,  ^  not  only  to 
believe  on  Christ,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His  sake ; '  and  he  owed  much  to  his 
early  training  for  what  he  afterwards  became.  ^His  parents  were 
remarkable  for  piety,  and  far  back,  even  to  Covenanting  times,  when  one 
of  his  forefathers  was  banished  for  conscience'  sake,  the  family  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  godliness.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  New  Monkland.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciple, and  calm,  unobtrusive  power, — ^a  man  who  carried  weight  in  every 
word  and  action,  a  most  watchful  and  prayerful  father,  with  a  remark- 
able eye  for  the  tendencies  of  things  both  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
world, — an  advanced  Christian  for  these  times,  widely  sympathetic  and 
benevolent,  a  great  upholder  of  missions,  and  profoundly  reverent  of  all 
that  was  good  and  true.  To  his  father  Mr.  Black  always  referred  as  to 
a  high  and  holy  power  that  had  steadied  him  in  life,  and  his  reverence 
for  him  seemed  to  grow  the  further  he  advanced  in  life  himself.  His 
mother  was  a  sweet,  home-keeping,  sensitive  woman,— a  gentle  influence 
that  breathed  on  him  to  the  end  and  refreshed  him.  So  attached  to 
each  other  were  this  worthy  pair,  that  the  old  man  hardly  survived  the 
death  of  his  partner ;  and  though  he  was  spared  for  some  years,  his  life 
was  entirely  altered  by  it, — ^he  was  never  the  same  after  it.' 

Mr.  Black  received  his  early  education  at  parish  schools  in  and  about 
Airdrie,  at  that  time  a  simple  village.  '  From  the  first  he  was  an  eager 
student  and  a  devourer  of  books,  preferring  those  with  a  touch  of 
romance  in  them  and  a  flavour  of  poetry.  He  was  fondest  of  theological 
etndy  even  then,  and  a  well-disciplmed  student  of  it,  under  his  remark- 
able father  and  their  minister,  a  remarkable  preacher — the  father  of  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Begg  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  early  a  reverent,  earnest  inquirer 
after  the  truth,  lin  enthusiastic  lover  of  it,  a  fearless  advocate  of  it ;  and 
while  very  young,  he  resolved  to  preach.  He  strongly  grasped  the 
€alvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  and  felt  his  way  towards  Secession  prin- 
ciples of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Even  then  he  was  full  of  character  in 
^ord  and  deed,  and  resolute  to  do  the  right.' 

He  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  when  about  twelve  years  of 
«ge.  Of  his  habits  of  study  at  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  we  have  not 
the  means  of  speaking  particularly.  He  ^  did  all  his  work  easily,  revelled 
in  Oreek  and  Roman  literature,  and  read  very  largely  in  English  poetry 
i^nd  prose.  He  was  greatly  moved  by  city  life  in  those  stirring  times, 
when  Radicalism  was  a  crime,  and  when  men  put  their  liberty,  and  even 
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their  fiyes,  in  peril  by  simply  asking  for  refonn.  Then  he  learned  to  be 
an  upholder  of  the  people^  and  a  beHever  in  the  righu  of  a  man  at  a  man. 
Then  he  learned  his  politics.  Then  he  heard  preachers  and  orators  who 
had  the  power  of  moving  men,  and  felt  the  stimnlas  of  the  great  world 
acting  on  him.' 

^ffis  college  course  was  leisurely.  He  paused  for  more  than  one 
winter,  and  was  a  teacher  near  Airdrie.  These  years,  when  he  lived  in 
the  country  near  his  home,  and  in  sight  of  beauUfnl  scen^,  were  very 
important  ones  in  his  life  and  the  formation  of  his  character.  He 
instituted  a  Sabbath  school — the  first  in  that  district — ^when  he  was  a 
mere  boy,  and  lectured  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  with  such  enthusiasm 
and  power  that  old  men  and  women  crowded  to  hear  his  addresses  to 
the  Sabbath  scholars.  Then  he  learned  to  love  all  gentle  life ' — ^watch- 
ing the  habits  of  birds  and  animals,  and  taking  pleasure  in  all  the  works 
of  God.  Then  were  developed  tastes  which  were  the  source  of  exquisite 
pleasure  to  him  through  life,  and  were  of  essential  service  to  him  in  the 
work  of  his  life.  It  was  then,  too,  that,  in  obedience  to  his  convictiouB, 
he  took  the  decisive  step  of  quitting  the  ecclesiastical  connection  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Secession. 

He  entered  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church  in  1820,  and 
prosecuted  the  study  of  theology  for  the  usual  period  under  that 
excellent  man  and  able  tutor,  ^  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,' — Dr. 
Dick,  of  Glasgow, — who  had  just  newly  been  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship. Between  the  professor  and  the  student  there  soon  sprung  up  a 
feeUng  of  strong  and  lasting  attachment.  Dr.  Dick  had  great  personal 
affection  for  Mr.  Black,  and  he  had  the  greatest  reverence  for  Dr.  Dick. 
A  great  feature  in  his  life  at  this  period  was  his  residence  for  three  years, 
during  the  ten  months'  recess  from  the  Hall,  with  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  East 
Linton,  as  his  assistant  in  the  education  of  youth.  That  able  man  and 
strict  disciplinarian  allowed  his  assistant  the  free  use  of  his  large  library, 
and  made  him  in  all  respects  his  companion  and  equal.  Mr.  Black 
looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  privil^es  of  his  student  life. 

The  exact  date  of  his  hcence  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  But 
he  was  a  good  while  a  preacher  before  he  obtained  a  settlement.  This 
was  his  first  and  only  charge.  He  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  the  pastoral  oversight  of  this  congregation  on  the 
7th  day  of  October  1829,  and  here  he  remained  for  half  a  century,  dis- 
charging, unaided  and  alone,  the  various  duties  of  the  pastorate ;  with 
what  faithfnbess,  assiduity,  power,  and  efficiency  you  yourselves  know 
better  than  I  can  tell  you.  His  pulpit  ministrations  were  of  a  yerj  high 
order  of  excellence,  not  merely  for  the  mental  power  which  charactmzed 
them,  but  the  fitness  for  edifying  which  they  uniformly  displayed.  He 
^  shunned  not  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.'  He  kept 
back  nothing  that,  was  profitable.  But  the  themes  on  which  he  most 
delighted  to  expatiate  were  those  which  brought  into  prominent  view  the 
character  of  God  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  never  wearied  of  dwelling  on  the  love,  righteousness,  wisdom, 
and  power  so  sovereignly  and  wonderfully  exhibited  in  the  plan  of 
redemption,  on  the  glories  of  the  Redeemer,  and  on  the  blessedness  here 
and  hereafter  of  the  redeemed.  His  discourses  were  rich  in  the  state- 
ment of  gospel  truth,  and  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  Christian 
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daiy.  One  could  never  hear  him  withoat  admiring  the  breadth  and 
grandeur  of  his  views  of  divine  truth,  the  wealth  of  illustration  by  which 
he  threw  Ught  on  his  subject,  and  the  solemn  and  impressive  manner  in 
which  he  u^ged  the  reception  of  the  truth  on  his  hearers.  He  trul j  ^  fed 
yoa  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat.'  And  while  he  cared  for  all  the  flock, 
giving  to  *each  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season,'  he  bestowed  a 
peeu^ly  tender  care  upon  the  young.  He  had  a  wonderful  facility  in 
ent^ing  mto  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  children,  great  sympathy  with 
child-nature,  and  an  instmctive  knowledge  of  what  interests  and  attracts 
the  youthful  mind,  so  that  he  readily  won  the  confidence  of  the  young, 
and  had  great  influence  over  them.  His  Sabbath  school  was  his  most 
loved  ^here.  His  last  work  there  was  on  the  Sabbath  before  his  last 
iDness,  when,  among  other  things,  he  read  to  them  with  great  feeling 
^  Jerusalem  the  Golden.'  He  had  a  class  for  chOdren  on  ^e  Friday 
nights,  too,  which  was  a  most  loved  work,  and  was  continued  till  very 
lately.  *  There  he  read  the  finest  English  literature,  English  history, 
wove  parables,  and  exhibited  flowers  for  the  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  as  well  as  gave  Bible  lessons.'  For  all  this,  the 
several  generations  of  young  people  who  have  been  under  his  care  will 
rise  np  and  call  him  blessed.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  say  that  their 
delight  in  these  classes  was  such  that  nothing  but  the  most  imperious 
necessity  could  keep  them  away  from  them. 

His  pastoral  visits  were  systematic  and  from  house  to  house,  involving 
an  immense  expenditure  of  time  and  strength,  until  advancing  years 
compelled  him  to  abridge  his  labours  in  this  department.  By  night  or 
by  day,  he  was  ever  ready  to  wait  on  the  sick  and  the  dying,  to  cheer 
them  with  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  and  to  help  them  by  his 
prayers.  He  entered  with  true  sympathy  alike  into  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  his  people,  rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoiced,  and  weeping  with  those 
who  wept.  These  services  were  not  confined  to  the  members  of  his  own 
flock.  Many  others  shared  in  them.  He  shrank  from  intrusion,  and  never 
did  intrude.    But  he  went  everywhere  because  he  was  asked  everywhere. 

Thus  were  his  years  spent,  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  ministerial  duties,— serving  God  and  doing  good  to  men.  His 
hfe  was,  in  a  great  measure,  devoid  of  stirring  incidents,  as  the  life  of 
every  minister  in  a  quiet  rural  district  must  necessarily  be.  The  even 
tenor  of  his  Ufe  was  indeed  rufQed  by  one  or  two  incidents,  which 
might  have  been  passed  over  in  ^ence  but  for  the  light  they  shed  upon 
his  character;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  we  merely  allude  to  them. 
Soon  after  his  ordination,  in  1830  and  1831,  the  virulence  of  political 
feeling  was  such  that  his  staunch  adherence  to  Liberal  principles 
exposed  him  to  the  threat  of  prosecution;  but  he,  a  young  man  and  a 
stranger,  boldly  maintained  his  position,  and  successfully  defied  all  his 
persecutors.  At  a  later  date,  as  many  living  will  remember,  his  absolute 
fearlessness  in  duty  was  shown,  when  he  was  harassed  by  religious  con- 
troversies and  divisions  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  congregation, 
and  by  calumnies  which  were  circulated  against  himself.  He  felt  these 
things ;  for  he  had  a  nature  which  was  deeply  sensitive,  and  ^  could 
Buffer  keenest  pain  from  a  single  act  or  word  of  unkiudness,  which  only 
those  nearest  and  dearest  were  permitted  to  see  that  he  was  enduring.' 
Bat  he  would  suffer  anyUung  rather  than  swerve  a  hair's-breadth  from 
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what  he  jadged  the  path  of  duty.  And  he  had  his  reward.  The 
testimonial  presented  to  hun  by  all  classes  in  the  district,  proved  how 
well  established  was  his  character,  and  how  far  aboye  the  reach 
of  detractors.  His  private  life  was  in  harmony  with  his  public  teaching. 
His  instructions  were  enforced  by  his  personal  example,  and  he  grew  in 
Che  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  to  the  last. 

In  1848  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  excellent  woman  who  is  now 
his  afiUcted  widow.  I  believe  no  event  in  his  life  contributed  so  much 
as  this  to  his  personal  comfort  and  his  public  usefulness.  Nothing  in  his 
experience  was  so  constantly  referred  to  by  himself,  as  the  joy  and 
rejoicing  of  his  heart  at  having  been  blessed  with  such  a  wife.  And  I 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  what  good  cause  he  had  for 
his  high  estimate  of  her.  She  was  indeed  a  ^  helpmeet.'  Ko  care  could 
have  been  tenderer  than  hers.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
their  devotion  to  each  other.  In  no  relation  did  Mr.  Black's  character 
appear  in  so  lovely  an  aspect  as  in  his  relation  to  his  wife  and  children. 
His  love  for  them  was  something  remarkable,  and  so  was  their  love 
and  reverence  for  him, — as  I  can  testify  who  have  often  witnessed  and 
been  delighted  by  it. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  what 
manner  of  man  your  late  minister  was.  To  give  a  full  and  life-like  por- 
trait of  him  I  feel  to  be  altogether  beyond  my  reach.  Not  that  his 
character  was  one  which  it  was  peculiarly  difficult  to  understand,  and 
not  that  I  am  without  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment ;  for  there  are 
few  men  whom  I  have  met  with  during  my  ministerial  life  with  whom  I 
have  had  more  varied  and  frequent  intercourse.  But  to  describe  a 
character  of  such  high  and  uniform  excellence  is  no  easy  task,  and  one 
which  I  dare  not  attempt  The  echo  of  those  warm  and  hearty 
acknowledgments  of  his  wqrth  which  were  heard  on  the  recent  occasion 
of  his  jubilee,  have  scarcely  yet  died  away.  His  presbytery,  his  con- 
gregation, and  numerous  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  vied  with 
each  other  in  doing  him  honour ;  and  his  own  appearances  on  that  occasion 
only  raised  him  higher  in  the  esteem  of  all. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  instance  of  one  who  spent  his  life 
so  remote  from  public  view,  and  yet  was  so  widely  known  «id  so 
generally  admired.  All  who  came  into  contact  with  him  carried  away 
the  impression  that  they  had  met  with  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  and  varied  excellence.  His  mental  powers  were  of  a  high 
order.  His  scholarship  was  extensive  and  accurate.  His  stores  of 
information  on  all  subjects  were  large.  He  had  ^  vigorous  iQtellect  and 
rich  poetic  fancy.  Of  what  is  distinctively  known  as  genius  he  had  no 
small  share.  He  had  a  strong  will,  and  a  warm,  affectionate  heart 
Everything  about  the  man  gave  you  the  impression  of  power  combined 
with  tenderness.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  character  was  his 
manly,  unostentatious,  genuine  piety.  He  ^walked  with  Qod,'  and 
consecrated  all  his  faculties  and  acquirements  to  God's  service.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  in  which  his  fine  poetic  temperament 
enabled  him  to  see  much  that  was  hidden  from  common  eyes.  His  eye, 
his  ear,  and  his  heart  were  ever  open  to  all  that  is  grand  and  lovely  in 
creation.  But  its  highest  charm  to  him  lay  in  this,  that  he  saw  God 
in  all,  and  in  all  that  occurred  beheld  Hun  working  out  His  great 
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pkn  jn  rdation  to  the  tmlTorse.  The  divine  mind  expressed  itself  to  him 
in  ererj  object  he  looked  upon ;  and  in  the  minutest  incident  he  recog- 
nised the  expression  of  the  divine  will — a  part  of  the  great  plan.  Hence 
his  perfect  contentment  with  his  lot,  of  which  he  said  on  the  .day  of  his 
jubilee,  that  since  it  was  ordained  of  God,  there  was  nothing  that  had 
happened  to  him  which  he  could  wish  had  been  otherwise. 

Although  his  life  was  retired,  it  was  far  from  being  that  of  a  recluse. 
He  took  a  keen  interest  in  aD  the  great  questions  that  agitate  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  He  studied  them  for  himself,  and  formed  an  independent 
jadgment.  His  convictions,  not  hastily  formed,  were  firmly  held,  and 
freely  expressed  on  all  fitting  occasions.  His  love  for  his  Church  was 
enlighten^  and  pure.  His  loyalty  to  her  principles  was  steady  and 
strong.  But  he  was  no  bigot.  His  large  heart  had  a  place  in  it  for  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  A  marked  feature  of  his 
character  was  the  entire  absence  of  jealousy  and  envy,  and  his  readiness 
to  i^preciate  and  delight  in  whatever  appeared  excellent  or  amiable  in 
others.  It  was  only  what  was  low  and  mean  or  immoral  that  provoked 
his  indignation  and  scorn.  To  enjoy  his  friendship  was  no  ordinary 
privilege ;  and  I  think,  with  grateful  satisfaction  this  day,  of  the  fact 
referred  to  by  himself,  when  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  a  day  or  two 
before  his  death,  that  not  a  shade  of  distrust  or  alienation  had  ever  come 
between  us  during  our  thirty-three  years'  intercourse. 

The  closing  scene  was  in  beautiful  keeping  with  the  life  he  had  lived. 
After  a  calm  night's  sleep,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  rise,  as  he  could 
breathe  more  freely  in  a  sitting  than  in  a  recumbent  posture.  When 
partially  dressed,  he  said,  ^  I  shall  rest  a  little  now.''  They  were  his  last 
words.  He  was  sitting  with  his  head  on  his  breast  in  his  usual  way, 
when  his  daughter  spoke  to  him,  and  instead  of  answering  her,  he 
qaietly,  and  with  something  like  a  smile  on  his  face,  raised  his  head  and 
eyes,  and  gazed  straight  up,  as  though  he  had  heard  another  voice,  and 
was  pleased  that  the  Master  had  called  for  him.  Yes,  it  was  the  Master's 
voice  he  heard,  saying,  ^  Come  up  hither,'  *•  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  He  passed  away  so  peace- 
fnUy  that  no  one  realized  that  he  was  gone,  until  he  went  back  into  his 
wife's  arms,  and  his  head  fell  on  his  daughter's  breast.  There  was  no 
pain  in  his  death.  Not  a  muscle  twitched.  Not  a  feature  was  disturbed. 
It  was  a  falling  asleep — a  blessed  sleep,  from  which  there  will  be  a  glorious 
awakening. 

He  is  gone,  and  we  are  the  poorer  for  his  departure  from  us.  Such 
characters  are  the  glory  and  defence  of  the  land.  The  influence  of 
sach  a  life  on  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  spent  is 
incalculable.  Who  can  tell  to  what  an  extent  it  may  have  been  the 
means  of  checking  vice  and  encouraging  piety,  averting  evil  and  calling 
down  blessing?  And  how  shall  we  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by 
jou  as  a  congregation,  or  measure  the  responsibility  incurred  by  the 
enjoyment,  for  fifty  years,  of  a  ministry  which  would  have  graced  the 
most  prominent  and  important  sphere  of  usefulness  and  influence  in  the 
Church?  May  his  death  recall  with  fresh  force  the  lessons  of  his  life. 
May  the  Lord  give  you  grace  to  be  followers  of  him  as  he  was  of 
Christ,  that  when  next  you  see  him,  it  may  be  not  with  shame  and  grief, 
bat  with  gladness  and  rejoicing. 
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The  sorrow  of  his  bereayed  family  is  too  Baored  to  be  dwelt  npon. 
All  that  he  was  to  them,  they  only  can  telL  And  scarcely  eyen  liiey. 
May  the  ^  Judge  of  the  widow  and  the  Father  of  the  fatherless '  be  their 
comforter. 

His  ministerial  brethren  and  personal  friends  have  yet  to  learn  the 
faU  extent  of  their  loss.  May  we  all  derive  encouragement  and  stimulus 
from  his  bright  example,  and  seek,  by  the  ^graoe  of  Ood,  to  imitate  bis 
zeal  and  deyotedness  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  his  unwearied  labours 
for  the  salvation  of  men«    Amen. 


A  MINISTEIl'S   HEART-ACItE. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  received  several  sad  letters  from 
brother  ministers  who  have  a  heart-ache.  Not  one  of  these  brethren 
expresses  any  regret  that  he  has  chosen  the  ministry  of  the  Word  as  bis 
occupation  for  Ufe.  Not  one  of  them  talks  about  throwing  up  his  high 
commission  in  despair,  and  escaping  through  some  postern-door  into  an 
easier  or  more  lucrative  profession.  None  of  them  threaten  to  ride  out 
of  the  sacred  ministry  on  a  ^  buckboard.' 

The  source  of  the  heart-ache  with  some  of  these  brethr^  is  the 
perverse  opposition  which  they  are  called  to  encounter.  This  opposition 
does  not  proceed  from  the  ungodly  world  without,  but  from  unlooked-for 
quarters — from  members  of  their  own  churches  1  One  brother  writes 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  obey  his  conscience  and  his  Bible  in  preach- 
ing plainly  against  certain  conformities  to  the  world  in  the  shf^  of 
promiscuous  dancing,  wine-drinking,  and  other  loose  convivialities.  His 
preaching  is  on  the  side  of  scriptural  strictness ;  their  practice  is  on  the 
side  of  self-indulgent  laxity.  Those  church-members  who,  on  these 
questions,  seem  to  be  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  Christ,  keep 
up  an  ^  enfilading  fire '  upon  the  pastor,  and  do  their  utmost  to  expel  him 
from  the  pulpit.  His  foes  are  of  his  own  spiritual  household;  their 
enmity  is  active  and  aggressive  to  the  point  of  persecution.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  sensitive  heart  aches  under  such  opposition;  for  no 
shot  wounds  a  true  soldier  like  the  shot  aimed  from  his  own  ranks. 

What  is  a  minister's  duty  under  such  opposition?  To.  silence  his 
tongue,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  would  of  course  be  instant  and 
irremediable  disgrace.  To  resign  his  position  would  inflict  a  heavy 
wrong  upon  the  loyal  majority,  in  order  to  gratify  a  disloyal  minority. 
He  is  under  a  solemn  installation  vow  to  ^  be  sealous  and  faithful  in 
maintaining  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  the  purity  and  peace  of  the 
Church,  whatever  persecution  or  opposition  may  arise  on  that  account' 
The  divine  conunand  is  to  be  ^ first  pure,  and  then  peaceable;'  and  in 
the  long  run  there  never  can  be  a  healthy  peace  in  any  Christian  Church 
without  purity  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  this  brother's  manifest  duty  to  stand  man- 
fully to  his  post — ^not  in  the  spirit  of  bravado^  but  in  the  kresistibie 
might  of  meekness.  Denunciation  of  opponents  would  be  suicidal. 
Strong  as  is  the  temptation  to  feel  bitterly,  or  speak  bitterly,  he  has  a 
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graad  chance  to  save  his  chnrch  by  conqaering  that  mlaoritj.  He  must 
conqaer  them  by  love, — ^by  so  loving  them  that  he  will  not  give  in  to 
their  hartfol  and  eyil  practices, — by  so  loving  them  that  he  will  not  allow 
a  resentful  word  or  act  to  escape  him.  Towards  the  malcontents 
personally  he  shonld  show  the  most  magnanimous  kindness.  His  conflict 
is  not  with  them,  but  with  their  errors  of  opinion  and  practice.  Let  him 
remember  that  his  divine  Master  both  hated  sin  and  loved  sinners.  L^ 
him  remember,  too,  that  as  a  Christian  minister  he  is  set  for  the  defence 
of  gospel  truth  and  purity,  and  not  for  their  surrender. 

An  emin^t  minister  was  once  driven  from  a  church  in  this  State  by 
the  majority  of  that  church,  who  refused  to  sustain  his  bold  preaching 
against  balls  and  wine  frolics,  etc.  After  he  left  them,  their  vine  was 
bUghted,  and  no  divine  blessing  attended  their  worship  or  their  work. 
At  length  they  recalled  him  to  their  pulpit ;  he  preached  more  pmigently 
than  before  against  worldly  conformities,  and  glorious  revivals  made 
that  church  a  ^  fruitful  field.'  Perhaps  this  article  may  fall  under  the 
ejes  of  some  worldly-minded  church  members  who  are  now  ^badgering ' 
their  pastor,  on  account  of  his  faithful  advocacy  of  purity  and  noncon- 
formity to  the  follies  of  the  world.  If  they  are  making  their  pastor's 
heart  ache  by  the  stabs  or  stings,  let  them  beware  lest  their  own  hearts 
are  made  to  ache  by  and  by.  If  he  has  a  vow  upon  him  to  be  faithful 
to  conscience  and  to  their  eternal  interests,  they  too  are  under  a  vow  to 
*  receive  the  word  of  truth  from  his  mouth  with  meekness  and  love,'  and 
to  ^  assist  his  pndeavours  for  your  spiritual  edification  and  for  the  honour 
of  religion  among  you.'  Suppose  that  you  heal  your  minister's  heart- 
ache, and  escape  a  worse  one  for  yourselves,  by  asking  God  to  forgive 
jon,  and  to  pour  out  His  searching  and  sanctifying  Spirit  upon  your- 
selves and  your  church.  Then  some  hearts  will  begin  to  sing  for  joy.' — 
Theodore  L.  CuyUr^  in  *•  EvangeUatJ 

OUT  OF  THE  king's  GARDEN. 

Bbfobe  the  greenhouse  of  a  king  there  stood  one  day  a  poor  woman, 
and  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the  beautiful  clusters  of  grapes  which 
aheady,  in  the  month  of  August,  were  hangmg  in  full  ripeness.  She 
thoaght  of  her  sick  boy  who  lay  at  home,  sick  of  a  fever,  and  pictured  in 
her  imagination  the  refreshment  that  such  grape  clasters  would  be  for 
him.  She  ran  swiftly  home,  took  some  money,  brought  it  to  the  overseer, 
and  offered  it  for  one  of  those  clusters,  that  her  sick  son  might  be 
refreshed  thereby. 

^  By  no  means,'  was  the  answer ;  ^  there  are  no  grapes  sold  hera  Get 
OQt  of  this.' 

She  went  back  to  her  house,  gathered  together  all  her  little  money  in 
the  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  former  refusal,  she  might  obtain  several  of 
the  coveted  clusters.    But  she  was  sent  away  as  before. 

Bat  this  time  the  king's  daughter,  who  was  walking  in  the  garden, 
heard  the  conyersation,  and  asked  of  the  overseer  what  this  woman 
wanted.  So  she  went  to  her  and  said :  '  My  dear  woman,  my  father  is 
not  a  frnitHdealer,  who  sells  grapes ;  but  he  is  a  king  who  can  give  them 
away.'  And  so  she  took  several  of  the  finest  of  the  clusters  from  the 
stock,  and  gave  them  to  the  woman,  who  could  not  be  enough  thaidcful 
for  the  gift 
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As  I  heard  this  little  story,  I  thought  how  many  Christians  nnderstand 
the  free  grace  of  the  Heavenly  King  jost  as  badly,  and  think  to  bny  or  to 
earn  it  by  offering  something  for  it ;  seeing  it  is  said :  ^  Gome,  bay  wine 
and  milk  without  money  and  without  price.'  So  long  as  they  think  to 
buy  or  to  earn,  they  can  come  to  no  real  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  grace 
or  salratioD.  But  when  they  consent  to  let  all  be  given  them  out  of  free 
love,  then  they  attain  to  peace. 

*  My  Father  is  no  merchant  who  selie  ;  He  is  a  King  who  givesJ — From 
the  Oerman. 

IN  THB  FOGS. 

^Is  it  always  foggy  here?'  inquired  a  lady  passenger  of  a  Cnnard 
steamer's  captain,  when  they  were  groping  their  way  across  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  ^How  should  I  know?  *  replied  the  captain  gruffly — 4 
do  not  live  here.'  But  there  are  some  of  Christ's  professed  followers  who 
do  manage  to  live  in  the  chilling  regions  of  spiritual  fog  for  a  great  part 
of  their  unhappy  lives.  They  spend  much  of  their  time  under  a  cloud, 
and  but  few  streaks  of  sunshine  brighten  their  leaden  sky.  Worse  still, 
they  seem  most  perversely  to  anchor  themselves  in  those  latitudes  where 
the  fogs  prevail. 

These  sun-hiding  mists  generally  are  bred  from  their  own  hearts;  they 
tire  the  direct  result  of  unbelief.  The  cloudy  Christians  are  the  doubting 
Christians.  They  manage  to  give  house-room  to  every  doubt  that  comes 
along.  Instead  of  shutting  the  door  in  the  face  of  these  tormentors,  as 
John  Newton  did  when  he  sang  '  Begone  unbelief  I  iny  Saviour  is  near '-— 
they  invite  them  in  and  harbour  them.  And  never  will  these  despondiog 
disciples  get  rid  of  their  doubts  until  they  deal  with  them  as  the  tippler 
must  deal  with  the  bottle,  if  he  desires  to  reform.  You  must  break  up 
your  sinful  habit,  cost  what  it  may.  When  a  doubt  begins  to  creep  over 
you,  resist  it  1  Pray  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Grasp  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  parry  off  the  enemy  by  the 
dexterous  use  of  God's  promises.  Study  these,  and  keep  them  always 
within  your  reach.  You  did  not  issue  those  promises,  but  God  did ;  yea 
ere  not  responsible  for  them,  but  God  is.  The  setting  of  your  own 
ignorance  above  His  knowledge,  and  of  your  own  weakness  above  His 
might,  and  of  your  own  fears  above  His  everlasting  faithfulness,  is  an 
insult  and  a  crime.  Say  to  yourself  emphatically,  ^  This  devil  of  doubt 
shall  not  torment  me  any  longer.  If  I  go  on  in  this  way,  I  shall  become 
an  infidel  and  an  outcast.  I  will  not  trifle  with  my  Almighty  Savioar 
Again.  I  will  cling  to  Him  if  I  perish.  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  my 
wicked  unbelief  I ' 

A  positive  act,  and  course  of  action  on  your  part,  will  break  up  and 
scatter  the  fogs,  just  as  heat  vanquishes  cold,  and  sunlight  dispels  dark- 
ness. During  his  earlier  life  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  the  Swiss  historisQ 
of  the  Reformation,  was  grievously  vexed  with  depressing  doitbts.  He 
went  to  his  old  teacher  for  help.  The  shrewd  old  man  refused  to  answer 
the  young  man's  perplexities,  saying,  <  Were  I  to  get  you  rid  of  these 
doubts,  others  would  come.  There  is  a  shorter  way  of  destroying  them. 
Let  Christ  be  really  to  you  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour.  Do  His  will. 
His  light  will  dispel  the  clouds,  and  His  Spurit  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth.'    The  old  man  was  right,  and  the  young  D'Aubigne  was  wise 
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enongh  to  adopt  h^s  connseL  He  hoisted  anchor,  and  moved  oat  of  the 
region  of  fogs,  and  qnietly  anchored  himself  nnder  the  sunshine  of  Christ's 
conntenance. 

Active  devotion  to  Christ's  service  is  another  cure  for  spiritual 
despondency.  The  faith  faculty  gets  numb  by  long  inaction,  just  as  a 
limb  becomes  numb  and  useless  if  it  is  not  exercised.  The  love  power 
grows  cold  if  it  is  not  kept  fired  up.  When  faith  and  love  both  run  low, 
the  soul  easily  falls  into  an  ague  fit.  What  you  need  is  to  get  out  of 
yoorself  into  a  sympathy  with,  and  downright  efforts  for,  the  good  of 
others.  When  a  desponding  Christian  came  to  old  Dr.  Alexander  for 
relief,  the  Doctor  urged  him  to  prayer.  *  I  do  pray  continually.'  *  What 
do  you  pray  for?*  The  young  student  said,  ^I  pray  that  the  Lord 
woaldlift  upon  me  the  light  of  His  countenance.'  *Then,'  replied  the 
sagacioQs  veteran,  ^  go  now  and  pray  that  He  will  use  you  for  the  con- 
version of  souls/  This  was  on  the  principle  that  a  man  who  is  in  danger 
of  freezing  will  keep  himself  warm  by  pulling  others  out  of  the  snow. 
Zealous  workers  for  Christ  seldom  drift  into  the  region  of  fogs.  They 
are  too  busy  to  nurse  doubts,  and  the  exercise  of  their  graces  keeps  them 
in  a  glow. 

The  worst  of  all  despondency  is  that  which  arises  from  wilful  sin  and 
wandering  from  Christ.  A  backslider's  sins  ^  like  a  thick  cloud '  separate 
him  from  Christ;  a  chilling  eclipse  comes  on,  and  the  countenance  o£ 
Jesns  is  hidden  from  him.  No  church  member  who  neglects  prayer,  who 
pursues  crooked  practices  in  business,  who  indulges  sensual  appetites,, 
and  who  violates  his  vows,  can  expect  to  be  happy.  For  him,  while 
anchored  on  those  ^  fishing-banks '  of  Satan,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of 
hope  and  no  joy  in  the  Lord.  Secret  sin  is  at  the  bottom  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  misery  which  Christ's  professing  people  suffer.  When  sin  is  put 
away  by  repentance,  the  cloud  moves  off,  and  the  blessed  beams  of  the 
pardoning  Saviour  burst  upon  the  soul.  But  while  a  Christian  is  steering 
away  from  the  straight  track  of  obedience  and  godly  Uving,  he  is  very 
sue  to  find  himself  m  the  fogs. — Selected. 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

A  HAPPY  New  Tear !  and  young  eyes  sparkle, 

Baby  lips  lisping  it  sweet ; 
A  happy  New  Year !  and  glad,  shrUl  voices 

Shout  it  along  the  street. 

A  happy  New  Year !  and  youth's  gay  spring-time 
Trills  it  in  laughter  and  song ; 

A  happy  New  Year !  and  soft,  low  accents 
Blend  with  the  deep  and  strong. 

A  happy  New  Year !  and  man's  hand  taketh 
His  friends'  in  a  closer  grasp ; 

A  happy  New  Year !  and  life  seems  brighter 
Just  for  that  hearty  clasp. 
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A  happy  New  Year !  and  old  lips  tremble, 

Old  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears ; 
A  happy  New  Year !  Ah !  these  words — they  waken 

Echoes  from  long  past  years, 

A  happy  New  Year !  for  hope  is  triumphant, 

Drowning  the  notes  of  pain ; 
A  happy  New  Year!  a  clean  page  unfolded, 

Unblemished  by  spot  or  stain. 

A  happy  New  Year  I  O  God,  we  do  thank  Thee 
That  hope  can  Utc  in  each  breast ; 

To  cheer  us  over  our  life's  rough  places, 
And  sing  of  eternal  rest. 

J.,  Portobdlo. 


I. 

FOREST  LEAVES  AND  CHILDREN, 

Seabckeno  one  day  for  a  suitable  motto  to  adorn  the  walls  of  a  room 
in  which  a  gathering  of  children  was  to  take  place,  these  beautiful  lines 
from  Longfellow  rewarded  our  search,  viz. ; 

*  What  the  leaves  are  to  the  f  oreBt» 
That  to  the  world  are  ohildren.' 

Now,  what  is  it  that  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest?  Well,  just  think 
what  the  trees  were  like  in  early  summer,  when  they  were  clothed  with 
such  wealth  of  fresh  green  foliage,  which  gleamed  so  bright  in  the  sun- 
light, and  made  music  as  it  rustled  in  the  breeze.  The  leaves  were  so 
happy,  too,  in  their  fresh,  young  life ;  there  was  no  quarrelling  one  with 
the  other ;  each  took  its  appointed  place,  and  all  found  plenty  of  room. 
Neither  did  the  leaves  of  one  tree  boast  against  the  leaves  of  another;  the 
beech  did  not  look  down  on  the  oak,  nor  the  oak  despise  the  ehn :  the 
leaves  on  each  tree  were  quite  contented  with  their  own  home,  and  thej 
had  nothing  but  loving  greeting  for  all  the  other  leaves  they  saw.  And 
then  there  was  one  thing  in  which  they  were  all  alike — that  was,  the  great 
joy  they  had  in  the  bright  sunlight :  none  could  say  it  belonged  to  them 
alone,  because  it  streamed  down  on  every  tree  and  plant  that  grew;  and 
the  reason  it  did  so  was  this,  that  it  came  from  the  God  who  made  them 
all.  And  not  only  did  they  feel  so  glad  for  the  sunlight ;  they  were  all 
so  thankful  too,  and  the  way  they  showed  they  were  thankful  was  bj 
looking  up  to  Ood  for  more. 

Well,  dear  children,  how  far  do  you  think  you  are  really  like  those 
leaves  of  the  forest?  Each  one  can  find  that  out  best  for  nimself  and 
herself ;  but  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  whether  you  are  like  than  or  not, 
and  that  is,  that  God  means  you  to  be  even  more  bright  and  happy  than 
they.  He  has  made  you  like  Hunself — ^because  you  know  Jesus  was  a 
little  child  just  like  one  of  you;  and  it  is  not  in  face  only  that  God  wants 
you  to  be  like  Jesus,  He  wants  you  to  be  like  Him  in  heart  as  well. 
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Now,  some  one  may  ask,  how  am  I  to  become  like  Jesus  ?  Well,  the 
way  is  this,  just  to  do  what  the  leaves  did.  Ood's  love  is  the  sonlight 
that  makes  children's  hearts  feel  bright.  There  is  enough  also  for  all, 
and  to  spare.  It  also  shines  so  freely  aronnd  as,  that  yon  have  only  to 
let  it  come  into  yoor  hearts  to  be  made — oh  so  happy  by  it  I  and  then 
after  that,  yoa  have  but  to  rejoice  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  always  be 
looking  vp  to  Oodfor  more,  R.  J. 

n. 

LIFE  LETTERS. 

I  HAD  gone  to  reside  in  a  little  country  town  among  the  hills,  and  a 
great  snowstorm  came  on  the  very  first  week  I  was  there.  Day  and 
night  the  snow  continued  to  fall  The  roads  were  blocked  up,  the  stage- 
coaches could  not  leave.  At  last  the  little  town  was  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world..  It  so  happened  that  I  had  promised  to  be  at  a  meeting 
in  a  neighbouring  town  about  eight  miles  on,  and  I  wanted  to  fulfil  my 
promise.  So  I  got  a  friend  to  help  me  to  find  the  way,  and  with  a  second 
fnend  who  was  staying  with  me  we  set  forth.  The  whole  country,  far  aa 
tiie  eye  could  see,  was  one  unbroken  sheet  of  snow.  The  roads  were 
buried.  The  very  hedgerows  were  not  to  be  seea  Not  a  footmark  nor 
track  of  a  whe^  was  to  be  seen.  We  were  the  first  since  the  snow  began 
to  attempt  the  journey. 

Whm  we  had  worked  our  way  about  three  miles,  we  saw  one  other 
traveller  coming  towards  us.  It  was  the  letter-carrier  with  the  mail  bag 
for  the  town  we  had  left.  We  could  not  help  thinking  him  a  wonderful 
sight  There  was  no  other  being  on  that  white  waste  of  snow.  But 
what  he  represented  was  more  wonderful  than  himself.  He  represented 
the  government  of  the  country.  Humble  though  he  was;,  he  was  a  public 
aenranL  Thousands  of  other  servants,  on  other  hills,  on  other  roads, 
would  be  doing  the  same  service  which  he  was  trying  to  do.  Then  we 
thought  of  tlM  letters  ia  his  bag.  Then  of  the  letters  in  other  bags. 
Then  of  all  those  letters  as  filled  with  things  interesting  one  way  or  other 
to  those  who  should  receive  them.  And  we  thought  of  the  government 
as  the  power  which  was  sending  them  all  on  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

And  then  this  thought  came  into  our  ininds :  there  is  a  greater'govern- 
meat  than  ours,  the  government  of  God ;  and  that,  too,  is  sendii^  forth 
over  all  the  land,  tbronghout  all  the  world,  letters  written  not  on  paper 
with  mk,  but  on  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls,  and 
written  by  Christ  Himself.  Then  we  remembered  the  words  in^  Second 
Corinthians :  ^Th»  ^stle  of  Christ,  ministered  by  us,  wriitten  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spkit  of  the  living  Ood.' 

It  was  Paul  who  wrote  those  words.  It  is  very  helpful  always,  when 
Paul  says  a  word  like  this,  to  know  why  he  says  it.  He  was  sending  a 
letter  to  Christiaii  people  in  Corinth  to  whom  he  had  often  preached. 
Bat  he  knew  thai  there  were  some  among  them  who  did  not  care  for  his 
preaching,  and  also  had  spoken  evil  about  himself.  He  did  not  like  to 
have  evil  spoken  about  him ;  no  good  man  does.  But  Paul  did  not  like 
it  because  evil  words  spoken  about  him  were  all  the  same  as  if  they  were 
spoken  against  the  go^l  he  preached.    And  as  he  is  writing  this  comes 
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into  his  mind,  and  he  stops  for  a  moment  and  asks  himself :  Shall  I  reply 
to  the  e?il  words?  But  he  does  not  reply  to  them.  He  only  began  his 
writing  again,  and  says :  *  Do  I  really  need  to  defend  myself  before  you! 
Do  you  know  me  so  little,  that  I  should  have  to  bring  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation to  you  ?  Must  I  get  other  people  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  a 
bad  man?  Surely  that  cannot  be  needful  when  I  am  writing  to  my 
Corinthian  friends.  You  are  written  on  my  heart ;  I  am  written  on  yours. 
You  are  my  best  letter  of  commendation.  If  anybody  speaks  ill  of  me,  I 
appeal  to  you  and  to  your  Christian  life.  It  was  through  me  Christ 
made  you  Christian.  He  wrote  the  secrets  of  His  heart  on  your  lives ; 
and  I,  unworthy  although  some  think  me,  was  His  penman  when  He  did 
so.  You  are  epistles  of  Christ,  living  epistles,  and  it  was  my  preaching 
which  Christ  used  to  make  you  that.'  A.  Maclbod,  D.D. 

m. 

THENQS  THAT  BELONG  TO  OUR  PEACE. 

^  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  bid  from  thine  eyes,'  is  a 
text  from  which  many  a  sermon  might  be  preached.  In  the  e^airs  of 
every-day  life  we  meet  with  people  who  seem  gifted  by  nature  with  the 
power  to  know  exactly  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  the  various 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Such  people  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  passing  events  so  as  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  plans. 
By  setting  their  sails  to  catch  the  favouring  breeze,  they  are  wafted 
safely  onwards  to  their  desired  haven,  just  as  one  accustomed  to  a  set- 
faring  life  is  able  from  long  practice  to  judge,  from  the  i^pearance  of 
the  clouds,  etc.,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  safe  to  embark  on  a  voyage. 
Most  people,  however,  cannot  count  upon  the  success  of  th^  phms. 
They  too  often  let  opportunities  slip,  and  in  consequence  suffer  misfortune 
and  loss.  Ignorant  as  to  what  is  around  them,  they  wander  on  through 
life  without  accomplishing  anything  definite.    Such  people  forget  that 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted.  aU  the  TOjage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.* 

If  the  schoolboy,  for  instance,  who  has  idled  away  his  time  during  the 
session  had  only  known  that  his  n^lect  of  lessons  would  leave  him  at  the 
end  of  his  school-days  unprepared  for  the  business  of  life,  he  would  hive 
taken  care  to  spend  more  time  over  his  books.  We  have  heard  of  a 
young  man  who  failed  to  get  a  good  appointment  in  a  merchant's  office 
because,  when  at  school,  he  neglected  to  pay  that  attention  to  the  study 
of  French  which  would  have  qualified  him  to  act  as  fordgn  correspondent 
to  his  employer.  We  naturally  feel  regret  when  our  pUins  fail,  as  we 
say,  from  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control.  When,  how- 
ever, we  fall  into  error  on  account  of  our  own  thoughtlessness  or  inatten- 
tion, our  regret  has  in  it  an  element  of  remorse.  How  many  are  the  evils 
which  are  caused  by  unthinking  ignorance!  How  many  a  harvest  of 
opportunities  which  we  might  have  gleaned  and  garnered  have  we  left  to 
rot  and  perish  !  How  many  thorns,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  aUowed 
to  grow  up  until  they  have  well-nigh  choked  the  good  that  is  in  us!   By 
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carelessness  of  this  kind,  habits  are  formed  in  yoath  which  become  so 
strong  that  in  after  life  it  is  dii&calt  to  root  them  oat ;  and  as  character 
is  the  result  of  habit,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  whatever  would  tend 
to  lead  us  into  errors  which  we  would  afterwards  regret.  In  nature  we 
find  examples  of  this.  The  ivy,  for  instance,  when  young  can  easily  be 
torn  by  the  hand  of  a  child  from  the  wall  up  which  it  is  climbing;  but 
when  long  years  of  growth  have  given  it  strength,  not  even  the  strong 
arm  of  a  man  can  dislodge  it  from  the  solid  masonry  into  which  it  has 
imbedded  itself,  and  of  which  it  has  almost  become  a  part.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  we  should  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things ;  for  it  is 
with  small  things  that  during  the  course  of  our  lives  we  are,  generally 
{^peaking,  most  concerned.  By  kindness  in  little  things  we  do  much  to 
make  others  happy ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  are  fretful  and  of  a 
selfish  disposition,  we  not  only  make  ourselves  unhappy,  but  we  cloud 
over  the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  contact. 
Never  is  the  evil  of  thoughtlessness  so  much  felt  by  us  as  when  we  are  so 
situated  that  we  cannot  make  amends  for  it.  In  the  ordinary  friendships 
of  life,  but  especially  within  the  family  circle,  is  this  most  keenly  fdt. 
When  a  member  of  a  family  is  separated  by  distance  or  death,  how  do 
those  who  remain  feel  themselves  brought  face  to  face  with  the  things 
that  might  have  been,  but  are  not !  Acts  of  kindness  on  the  one  hand 
omitted,  and  on  the  other  annoyance  given  by  obstmacy  or  irritability  of 
temper,  rise  up  from  the  irrevocable  past  and  condemn  us.  At  such  a 
time  the  seals  of  our  memory  are  broken,  and  the  books  opened ;  and  as 
we  torn  over  leaf  after  leaf,  we  read  many  things  which  we  would 
obliterate,  but  cannot.  ^  Be  ye  therefore  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  for- 
^ven  you.' 

If  thus  in  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men  we  mourn  over  the  blind- 
ness which  kept  us  from  seeing  the  things  which  belonged  unto  our  peace, 
how  much  more  ought  we  to  lament  such  blindness  in  our  relations  to 
Ood !  He  does  not  withhold  from  us  the  light  which  would  allow  us  to 
^ee  them.  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  do  we 
^e  light  clearly.  God  is  love ;  and  Christ  is  the  door  through  which 
we  pass  in  order  to  share  that  love.  Let  us  therefore  draw  near  to  Him, 
that  we  may  find  grace  to  help  us  in  our  time  of  need.  Christ,  who  hath 
leeonciled  us  to  God  by  the  blood  of  His  cross,  says  to  men  now  as  He 
^id  of  old,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I 
^U  give  yon  rest.'  He  alone  can  give  that  peace  which  will  not  be  taken 
away.  J.  M.  M. 


Gospel  Songs,  aih)  other  PoBncAL  Pieces.    By  W.  T.  M*Auslank. 

Glasgow:  Charles  Glass  &  Co. 

This  unpretending  little  volume  is  one  of  very  considerable  merit.  Mr.  M^Aualane 
is  more  than  a  mere  rhymster ;  he  has  the  poetical  faculty  in  no  mean  degree. 
The  BongB  here  ace  what  their  name  implies— really  gospel  songs.  They  exhibit 
4e  great  troths  of  the  gospel,  and  are  so  presented  as  to  leave  the  impression 
that  he  who  sings  them  has  deeply  felt  their  power.    The  fizat,  entitled 
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^  Aooeptanoe  in  Ghrist,'  fairly  indicates  what  is  contained  in  the  Tolume.     We 
give  the  fbst  and  last  yenes : — 

*  Weak  and  woithlen,  sin-poUvM, 

0  how  welcome  is  the  news, 
There  is  merit  in  the  Saviour 

Eaoh  and  all  may  freely  use,— 
Merit  that  can  have  no  limit, 

Since  the  Saviour  is  divine, 
Claiming  which,  on  God's  own  warrant, 

Pardon,  life,  and  joy  are  mine  I 


'  Lord,  I  come,  my  guilt  oonfessizig. 

Seeking  pardon  through  Thy  Son ; 
All  my  hopes  on  Him  are  resting, 

On  His  work  for  sinners  done ; 
Thou  the  mighty  plea  snstatneat) 

Blottest  out  the  sinful  past ; 
And  Thy  word,  which  speaks  foigiveneas, 

Says  I  shall  be  saved  at  last' 


The  British  ahd  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.     Janoaiy  1880. 

London:  James  N1al)et  A  Co.;  Edinburgh:  Oliyer  A  Boyd. 

This  Beview  beeins  the  year  remarkably  well.  The  papers  are  of  considerable 
variety,  and  all  of  them  are  ezceUent    The  first,  py  Dr.  Donald  Eraser,  on 

*  Bic^ard  Baxter/  is  bright  and  sparkling ;  the  writer  is  himself  so  much  in  love 
with  his  subject,  that  he  at  once  enlista  the  sympathies  of  the  reader.  This  is 
followed  by  a  thovghtfol  paper  on  *  Evolution  in  Religion,*  which  oonsistB  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  theories  set  forth  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Max  MiUler 
in  his  *  Hibbert  Lectures.'  Dr.  Oswald  Dykea  has  a  valuable  pM>er  on  '  The 
Witness  of  St  Paul  to  Jesus  Christ,'  baang  his  observationB  chiefly  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  two  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  Rome — 
epistles  '  most  varied  and  trustworthy.*  The  '  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,'  con- 
sidered from  an  American  standpoint,  is  a  scientific  discussion  of  an  impartaat 
present-day  subject.  The  *  Poetry  of  Edmund  Spenser,'  *  the  poet  of  poets,'  is  a 
brief  but  attractive  pa^,  on  a  theme  regarding  which  much  has  been  said,  bttt 
which  never  loses  its  interest.  The  writer  of  *•  Righteousness  at  life,'  in  a 
second  instalment,  diacnaseB  the  place  of  the  goapBl  asdengned  to  produoe 
this^'  as  a  lever,  not  as  a  primer.'  From  The  New  Englander  there  is  selected 
an  article  on  *  The  Formal  and  the  Vital  in  the  Bible,'  and  the  two  dofitn^^ 
papers,  which  are  brici,  deal  with  the  '  Lord's  Supper '  in  various  aspects^  and 

*  Current  Literature.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Review,  which  maintains  its  ^aoe  amidst  the 
manv  competitors  which  are  pressing  into  the  field,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
careful  perosal  of  intelligent  veadera. 


The  Old  Testament  a  LrviNa  Book  for  all  Ages.    Bv  Auotin  Phelps,  BJ>.^ 

Professor  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Author  of  *  The  Still  Hour,'  etc 

London:  Hodder  A Stonghton.    1879. 

This  volume  consists  of  twentv-f our  sermons  on  peesaffes  selected  from  the  Old 
Testament.  These  selections  have  been  skilfully  ma£,  and  as  handled  by  Dr. 
Phelcs,  v^  vividly  show  what  all  Christians  believe,  that  the  Old  as  weO  as 
the  !New  Testament  is  a  living  book  for  all  ages.  The  author's  method  is  to 
select  some  interesting  point  or  person  brought  before  us  in  Old  Testament  story ; 
and  after  a  brief  mrordimn  explanatory  of  the  circiauBtaiioeB  in  wiuoh  taie 
event  oeouned  or  the  person  is  introduced,  he  prooeeds  to  state  m  a  nrioi  of 
paitieulars  the  leasons  taught  Tliese  partioolars  are  iUoitEfited  and  qifcieea 
m  a  wy  tntercBtinff  and  v^*orona  manner.  Dr.  Phelps  drami  feotA  ^m  wide 
stoves  of  kiMwledge  derived  fieom  life  and  faooka,  to  enaUe  Idm  the  nan  effec- 
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tirely  to  point  lus  monL  *  Ab  dall  as  a  sermon '  is  a  proTerfaial  exproBaion ;  it 
bj  BO  meaniMMpplieB  to  all  aennons,  oertaiiily  it  ia  entirely  ini^plifiaoie  to  HikOBe 
befoie  na.  IVnen  preached  thej  moat  ham  been  aiagalarlT  aixeattTo,  and  in 
their  pnnted  form  th^  eannot  fail  to  aecnre  the  attention  of  tlie  reader. 

DiviNi  Footprints  in  the  Fibud  of  Revelation  :  A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Bible 
in  the  interest  of  its  Claims  to  be  t^  Word  of  God.  By  Wiluam  Griffiths, 
M.A. 

London?  Hodder  A  StofngMon.    ISTO. 

The  desgn  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  to  show  that  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  move  it  to  be  of  divine  origin.  In  pursuance  of  this  desu^n,  he  travels 
orer  ilte  wide  field  of  revelation,  pointing  out  the  excellence  of  its  teaching, 
and  endeavouring  to  meet  objections  that  have  been  taken  to  certain  parts  of 
that  teaching.  On  the  whole,  the  views  expressed  by  the  author  are  such  as 
are  entertained  by  erangelical  Christians,  and  his  manner  of  meeting  diffi- 
cohies  such  as  are  well  Imown  to  intelligent  readers.  We  do  not  thinl  there 
ig  anything  specially  fresh  or  forcible  in  the  thinking  or  the  writing,  and  occa- 
aonally  we  meet  with  modes  of  solving  difficulties  which  perhaps  give  rise  to 
others  equally  great.  Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  charge  of  vindictiveness 
bioaght  against  the  writers  of  the  imprecatory  psalms,  it  is  said,  *  The  pheno- 
mena agree  with  the  mixed  conditions  of  men  inspired,  but  not  made  perfect, 
in  whom  remains  the  sourness  of  the  fruit  that  is  only  ripening,  who  as  yet  are 
mere  babes  in  the  religious  life.'  This  aflSrms  that  in  the  psalms  referred  to 
we  have  expression  given  to  the  'evil  passions  of  practically  sanctified  men  as 
well  as  the  thoughts  which  were  giren  to  them  by  God.  Now  this  seems  to 
neoeasitate  a  rather  dangerous  theory  of  inspiration.  We  are  led  to  ask  what 
mnst  be  rejected  as  erringly  human  and  what  must  be  accepted  as  uneirinelv 
divine?  and  on  what  grounds  are  the  rejection  and  acceptance  to  be  nuMk? 
Pediaps  one  of  ihe  defects  of  the  author  is  an  incapacity  for  feeling  diffienlties, 
and  henoe  he  w&lks  amongst  them  with  an  easy  and  assured  tread.  The 
rdnme,  however,  has  many  ezoellencea,  and  is  evidently  the  zeanlt  of  much 
and  oQoacientious  labour. 

The  Toice  and  Public  Speaking.    A  Book  for  all  who  Read  and  Speak  in 
Public.    By  J.  P.  Sandilands,  M.A^  Yicar  of  Brigstock. 

London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1879. 

Th£  aothor  of  this  trealose  is  very  certain  that  such  a  message  as  that  which  he 
Mtctb  needs  to  be  set  forth ;  the  purpose  is  indeed  an  excellent  one,  viz.  to 
enaaie  that  the  voice  shall  be  cultivated  so  as  to  do  its  work  in  public  speaking 
with  its  utmost  canadty,  and  at  the  same  time  with  tiie  minimum  of  narmf m 
resolts  to  the  speaker.  In  discoursing  on  this  subject  Mr.  Sandilands  passes  in 
lenew  the  following  aspects  of  it :  *■  Breathing,  the  Mouth,  the  Yoiee,  Aftieu- 
1b^  Pronunciation.'  The  perusal  of  the  book  may  be  helpful,  eapecially  to 
yoothfol  speakeEB.  It  is  true  the  orator,  like  the  poet,  is  bom,  not  nuide.  But 
as  poets  are  rare,  so  also  are  orators.  The  great  majority  of  public  speakers 
must  be  content  to  cultivate  assiduously  such  powers  as  nature  has  given  them, 
and  strange  to  say,  this  is  a  truth  which  is  only  beginning  to  be  practically 
leafiied. 

SuKDAT  Rkadinqs  FOR  A  YiiAR;  OT,  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Scripture 
ISties  and  Syabc^  of  Christ  By  Javes  Lascs.  A  New  fidition,  Bevised 
MdFatended. 

London:  Hoddfir  A Stongblon.    1879. 
1^{&uiandpui{K)se  of  this  book  are  indicated  in  the  title.    The  topics  are 
uoo^^  alphabetically,  and  there  are  several  comprised  in  a  Sabbath^s  read* 
mg.  fbos,  for  the  first  Sabbath  we  have, '  Alpha  and  Omega,  Anointed, 
^luiiMl  wHh  the  Holy  Ghost,  Aaron,  Altar.^    The  meamng  of  these  temw 
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18  briefly  and  clearly  explained,  and  illogtrated  by  nnmerotifi  anecdotes  and 
inddents  colled  from  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  obserration,  whilst  ferrent 
and  faithful  enforcement  of  the  truth  taught  is  not  forgotten.  In  this  way  the 
book  is  weU  fitted  for  family  reading,  and  is  sore  to  arrest  the  attention  eren 
of  the  young. 

HoMiLT  ON  Christian  Work.    By  Charles  Stanford,  D.D.,  Author  of 

'  Symbols  of  Christ,'  *  Central  Truths,'  etc. 

London:  Hodder & Stooghton.    1879. 

Dr.  Stamford  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  ^  most  of  these  words  were  spoken 
at  meetings  of  the  London  Baptist  Association,  that  they  have  been  reooTered 
from  rarious  printed  reports  revised,  and  here  given  only  at  the  urgent  request 
of  friends.' 

The  Homilies  answer  to  the  name.  They  are  free,  familiar  discouises  on 
important  themes.  Dr.  Stanford  is  not  lacking  in  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  does  not  shrink  from  setting  forth  even  unwelcome  truths ;  but  this  is  done 
in  a  kindly  as  well  as  earnest  spirit,  which  at  once  disarms  opposition  if  it  may 
not  always  carnr  conviction.  The  volume  may  be  read  by  aU  Christian  workers 
with  much  profit.    It  is  stimulating  in  a  high  degree. 


THE  TAY  BRIDGE  CATASTROPHE. 

The  year  1879  will  be  long  remembered  amongst  the  years  of  trial 
When  in  days  to  come  the  children  of  the  present  have  become  the  grand- 
sires  of  the  future,  should  a  year  pecnliarly  calamitous  occur,  aad  they 
compare  it  with  otJiers  of  a  similar  nature  of  which  they  have  had  experi- 
ence, they  wHl  mention  amongst  these  the  year  which  has  lately  closed. 
General  depression  was  its  characteristic,  but  for  a  moment  the  calamity 
that  occurred  at  its  very  close  seemed  to  swallow  up  every  other.  By 
the  giving  way  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Tay  while  a  train  was 
passing  over  it,  during  a  terrific  gale  on  the  evening  of  the  last  Sabbath 
of  the  year,  about  eighty  persons  met  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  death. 
At  first  the  rumour  was  *that  nearly  300  were  in  the  fatal  train,  but  a 
sense  of  relief  was  experienced  when  the  numbers  became  known.  Still 
these  were  sufficient  to  make  a  deep  and  solemn  impression. 

It  has  naturally  excited  much  attention,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  and  elsewhere,  by  descriptions  of  the  event  itself  and  subse- 
quent details  by  letters  and  discussions  of  various  kinds,  its  different 
aspects  have  been  earnestly  canvassed.  Amidst  disagreement  as  to  many 
things,  in  one  all  agree,  and  that  is  deep  sympathy  with  the  bereaved, 
and  pity  for  those  who  have  been  so  unexpectedly  called  to  their  account. 
The  great  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  is,  the  natural  causes  of 
the  calamity  and  its  spiritual  lessons.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  amongst 
us  a  large  class  who  see  in  the  event  only  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
The  bridge  was  insufficient  in  structure  to  stand  the  pressure  of  so  terrible 
a  gale  as  that  which  occurred  on  the  fatal  night,  and  the  weight  of  a  train 
at  the  time  passing  over  it.  The  explanation  is  easy,  the  cause  is  plain ; 
and  the  lesson  which  is  to  be  learnt  is  to  build  bridges  of  stronger  strncture, 
and  to  act  more  carefully  in  reference  to  them.  And  with  this,  so  far 
.as  it  goes,  we  have  no  fault  to  find.    Let  science  be  humbled  and  cor- 
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rected  by  its  failures,  and  let  it  do  its  utmost  to  make  its  works  complete. 
But  *'  is  there  eyil  in  the  city,  and  hath  the  Lord  not  done  it  ? '  We  cannot, 
as  Christians,  stop  with  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  saflfering,  or  seek 
to  perfect  by  experience  our  works  of  skill.  We  must  hear  the  voice  of 
God.  And  snrely  He  is  speaking  to  us  in  many  ways  in  this  sad  disaster. 
When  the  English  fleet  gained  a  signal  and  unexpected  victory  over 
the  proad  armada  of  Spain,  the  Queen  of  England  caused  a  medal  to  be 
struck  commemorative  of  the  event,  and  on  the  medal  she  caused  to  be 
inscribed  these  words :  ^  He  blew  with  His  wind,  and  they  were  scattered.' 
And  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  all  who  rightly  understand  the  teaching  of 
God's  Word  will  ever  contemplate  the  dispensations  of  His  providence, 
whether  these  be  of  a  merciful  or  afflictive  kind.  They  will  see  in  all  a 
present  God,  and  seek  to  learn  aright  the  lessons  which  He  is  seeking  to 
impress  on  us. 


WORKING  MEN  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

Ik  a  book  recently  published  in  which  topics  of  present  interest  are 
earnestly  discussed,  we  find  the  following :  ^  JVhere  are  cur  working  men 
on  Swndayf  How  few  of  us  can  reply, — ^A  fair  proportion  of  them 
in  my  parish  are  at  church,  or  some  other  place  of  worship.  The 
religious  census  of  1853  disclosed  the  startling,  fact  that  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  eighteen  millions  in  England  and  Wales,  more  than  five 
minions  were  absentees  from  public  worship  of  any  kind.  Since  that 
year  there  has  no  doubt  been  an  improvement.  But  seven  millions  have 
meanwhile  been  added  to  the  population,  and  I  fear  the  increasing 
attendance  of  working  men  at  public  worship  has  not  more  than  kep^ 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  I  doubt  if  it  has  done  so  much. 
A  private  census  would  sometimes  make  a  sad  revelation.  I  know  of 
one  district  where,  out  of  1058  adults,  615  disavowed  all  profession  of 
religion ;  and  another  where,  of  140  inhabiting  a  large  court,  only  two 
professed  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship,  and  one  of  the  two  was  a 
Mormon.    And  these  I  fear  are  cases  representative  of  very  many.' 

The  sad  fact  that  multitudes  of  our  working  men  are  either  hostile  to 
religion  or  indifferent  to  it,  is  made  only  too  patent ;  and  throwing  off 
the  restraints  of  religion  and  neglecting  the  worship  of  God,  the  Sabbath, 
instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  them,  is  so  abused  as  to  be  the  very 
opposite.  The  question  then  forces  itself  upon  us,  What  is  to  be 
done? 

With  all  movements  that  have  for  their  object  the  improvement  of 
oar  working  classes,  and  enabling  them  to  spend  their  Sabbath  as  a 
whole  or  in  part  in  a  less  pernicious  manner,  we  cannot  but  sympathize. 
A  movement,  however,  may  be  good  in  its  motive  and  end,  but  unwise 
in  its  method.  Such  a  movement  has,  we  think,  arisen  in  this  connection. 
In  one  church  in  Edinburgh  the  Sabbath  evening  is  devoted  to  lectures, 
not  strictly  religious,  but  in  harmony  with  it,  while  bearing  more 
especially  on  secular  subjects.  One  of  these  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Blackie,  who  took  for  his  subject  The  Land  Question.  We  believe  the 
attention  of  the  Established  Presbytery  was  directed  to  this  subject^  but 
we  have  not  learnt  with  what  result.  But  the  movement  spreads,  or  is 
attempted  to  be  spread,  as  in  the  Canongate  and  elsewhere. 
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Now  we  are  aware  that  oppositloii  to  tins  movemeiit  is  branded  as 
bigoted,  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded.  Bat  men  most  have  the  coomge 
of  their  conTictions,  and  to  whateyer  obloquy  it  may  expose  them, 
announce  and  defend  these  convictions.  We  have  no  donbt  the  convic- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  people  is  that  this  movement  is, 
to  say  the  least,  nnwise.  We  need  the  Sabbath  for  the  special  purposes 
for  which  Ood  has  given  it  to  ns.  Are  there  not  many  evenings  daring 
the  we^  on  which  secular  subjects  can  be  discussed?  The  boors  of 
labour  are  now  much  shortened,  and  working  men  have  leisure  enough 
to  attend  lectores  appropriate  and  improving  when  delivered  at  &e 
proper  time. 

But  this  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the  unwisdom  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  prcMUOters  of  this  movement,  ought  to  lead  the 
Church  to  bestir  itself.  Addresses  on  sacred  themes  may  be  interesting 
and  attractive,  and  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  by  the  Church  to 
secure  the  services  of  men  gifted  with  the  power  of  adaptation  to  go  forth 
and  speak  in  the  evenings  of  our  Sabbaths  on  the  high  concerns  of 
eterni^  in  their  relation  to  time,  as  well  as  those  of  time  in  their  relation 
to  eternity,  in  such  a  way  as  will  attract  the  careless  multitude,  and  win 
their  ear  and  gain  their  heart. 


OUR  GOVERNMENTS  DOINGS  ABROAD. 

Fos  many  months  now  the  attention  of  the  nation  has  been  strong 
turned  to  our  foreign  relations.  Our  deeds  or  misdeeds,  especially  in 
South  Africa  and  India,  have  occupied  much  and  earnest  attention.  Mr. 
Fronde,  eminent  as  a  historian  and  man  of  letters,  discoursed  lately  to  the 
membera  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institutioa  on  his  AiHcaD 
experiences.  He  did  so  in  a  way  not  very  flattering  to  our  vanity;  not 
one  Admhiistration,  but  successive  Administrations  are  accused  ol  most 
culpable  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  which  thiey  undertook  to 
govern,  of  selfishness  and  unfaithfulness.  But  all  this  has  culminated  in 
recent  months.  We  have  inflicted  injuries  alike  on  the  native  African 
and  on  the  Dutch  colonist,  and  made  enemies  where  we  ought  to  have 
made  friends,  and  might,  had  we  pursued  a  wise  and  humane  policy. 
Things  are,  according  to  Mr.  Fronde,  in  dire  confusion,  and  a  way  out 
of  it  is  not  easily  to  be  had.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  in  reference  to 
Ireland,  so  m  reference  to  Africa,  Mr.  Fronde's  statements  are  too 
vehement  and  exaggerated.  But  even  though  this  were  granted,  enough 
remains  to  fill  us  with  shame  and  deepest  regret,  and  to  urge  to  earnest 
effort  to  undo  the  wrongs  which  we  have  done. 

Turning  from  Africa  to  India,  we  find  war  still  ragmg  there,  and  very 
sad  statements  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  war  on  our  part  is  being 
carried  on.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  seeii^  the 
newspaper  correspondents  are  put  under  restriction,  and  are  prevented 
from  telling  much  of  what  is  unpleasant  But  enough  has  come  out  to 
show  that  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  which  shock  our  feelings  and 
disgrace  the  name  of  Briton.  Attention  in  many  and  otherwise  very 
diverse  quarters  is  being  called  to  this  subject.  It  is  well  whm  men  on 
merely  humanitarian  and  patriotic  grounds  spesk  boldly  that  tiie  Church 
should  not  be  silent,  and  we  believe  that  the  motion  which  Princ^ 
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Cairns,  in  a  very  temperate  and  caref ally  expressed  speech,  made  at  last 
meeting  of  the  Edinbnrgh  Presbytery  will  find  a  general  response,  as  it 
met  with  cordial  and  onanimons  approval  on  the  part  of  bia  brethren. 
It  is  as  follows : — ^  That  the  presbytery  have  read  with  deep  indignation 
and  sorrow  the  acconnts  of  atrocities  perpetrated  by  onr  troops  in 
Afghanistan,-^in  baming  villages,  and  leaving  the  helpless  women  and 
children  to  perish  in  cold  and  hanger;  in  causing  prisoners  taken  in 
fight  to  be  shot,  and  especially  in  patting  to  an  ignominioas  death 
Afghan  (^cers  and  soldiers  withont  evidence  of  their  being  gnilty  of  any 
other  offence  than  resisting  the  invasion  of  their  coantry.  The  presby- 
tery cannot  bat  regard  these  shocking  outrages  which  are  covered  by  the 
terms  of  pablic  proclamations,  as  totally  at  variance  not  only  with  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  and  the  dictates  of  hamanity,  bat  even  with  the 
laws  of  civilized  warfare.  That  a  memorial  be  transmitted  to  Her 
Miyesty,  earnestly  entreating  her  to  exercise  her  authority  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  atrocities,  which  are  demoralizing  our  soldiers  and  bringing 
dishonour  to  our  country,  as  well  as  fraught  with  outrage  and  cruelty  to 
the  people  of  Afghanistan,  all  the  more  painful  that  the  war  itself  in 
which  they  were  inflicted  has  so  widely  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the 
British  nation  as  just  and  righteous.' 


OBITUARY. 

Ix  the  month  of  July  last  the  jubilee  of  Rev.  John  Pringle  of  Elgin, 
and  in  the  month  of  October  that  of  Rev.  John  Black  of  Newcastleton, 
were  celebrated  in  very  happy  circumstances.  At  the  time  both  of  these 
veomible  servants  of  God  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  share  of  health, 
aod  wme  remaining  years  of  a  measure  of  usefulness  were  looked 
forward  to.  But  it  is  only  a  little  way  into  the  future  we  can  see.  The 
Master^s  will  was  that  tl^y  should  be  called  to  a  higher  service;  and 
their  death  happening  so  near  to  each  other  in  point  of  time,  and  so  soon 
after  then:  jubilee  celebration,  is  felt  to  be  an  impressive  event. 

The  spheres  in  which  they  laboured  were  somewhat  different.  Mr. 
Black  laboured  amidst  the  pastoral  solitudes  and  classic  scenes  of 
Liddesdale,  Mr.  Pringle  in  a  quiet  but  not  unimportant  northern  town. 
Their  mental  characteristics  were  different.  Mr.  Pringle  was  a  man  of 
solid  talents,  whilst  Mr.  Black  had  much  of  the  gift  of  genius  about  him, 
and  at  times  would  soar  away  into  lofty  regions,  on  the  wings  of  a  rich 
poetic  imagination.  But  both  agreed  in  this,  that  they  were  ^  good  men, 
foil  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Those  who  knew  them  most 
intimately,  and  for  the  longest  term  of  years,  bear  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  their  high  excellence  as  men  and  as  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Therefore,  when  we  think  with  sorrow  of  their  removal,  we  also  think  with 
gratitude,  of  all  that  God  enabled  them  to  be  and  to  do  during  so  many 
years.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  have  borne  an  unstained  name  and  faith- 
fully proclaimed  £vine  truth  by  deed  as  well  as  word  for  the  long  period 
of  fifty  years  in  the  same  locality ;  and  we  trust  that  their  memory  will 
not  only  long  be  cherished  by  the  churches  in  which  they  laboured,  and 
by  which  thdr  labours  were  so  much  appreciated,  but  will  continue  for 
years  to  come  to  be  a  source  of  blessed  influences. 
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PRESBTTERIAL  FROCEEDIKGS. 

Annandale, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  16th  December  last — ^the 
Rey.  Archibald  Smith,  moaerator  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Hamilton  having  called 
attention  to  the  non-attendance  of  elders,  it  was  agreed,  after  oonversatioDf 
that  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  should  bring  the  matter  under  the  special 
notice  of  their  sessions,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  fuller  representation.     The 

Sresbytery  took  up  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  an  elder  to  serve  on  the 
[ission  Board  for  four  years,  beginning  at  May  1880.  After  reasoning,  Mr. 
Robert  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  represent  this 
presbytery.  The  derk  was  instructed  to  intimate  this  appointment  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  ascertain  if  he  is  prepared  to  accept.  Mr.  Ballantyne  reported 
that,  in  terms  of  appointment,  he  hsd  preached  at  Newcastleton,  and  d^lared 
the  church  vacant.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  convener  of  committee  appointed  to- 
prepare  a  minute  relative  to  the  late  Rev.  John  Black,  read  the  following 
draft :  '  In  recording  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Black,  of  Newcastleton,  the 
presbytery  renew  the  testimony  to  his  personal  worth  and  ministerial  usefulness 
which  they  recently  conveyed  to  himself  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  and 
express  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  and  his  congregation,  aud  th(r 
Church  at  large,  have  sustained  in  his  removal.  He  was  a  man  of  superior 
mental  endowments,  great  and  varied  attainments,  remarkable  force  of 
character,  large-hearted  benevolence,  and  high-toned  piety ;  a  preacher  of  no 
ordinary  ability  and  power;  a  diligent  and  faithful  pastor,  affectionate  and 
skilful  in  the  training  of  the  young ;  an  earnest  advocate  of  Christian  missioDs^ 
taking  an  enlightened  interest  in  all  questions  and  movements  affecting  tiie 
prosperity  of  the  Church  and  the  social  and  religious  welfare  of  men ;  a  loviog 
and  devoted  husband  and  father ;  and  a  stedf ast  and  devoted  friend.  Thank- 
ful that  the  Church  has  been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  valuable  services  of  their 
revered  father  for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  the  presbytery  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  now  called  him  away,  rejoicing  in  the 
beUef  that  he  has  '^  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.''  They  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  bereaved  widow  and  family,  and  pray  that  the  "  Judge  of  the  widow 
and  the  Father  of  the  fatherless "  may  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrows  make 
their  consolations  abound.'  The  presbytery  agreed  to  adopt  this  minute,  and 
instruct  the  clerk  to  send  a  copy  to  the  widow.  Attention  having  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  of  the  harvest  and  the  partial  revival  of  trade,  it  was  agreed  to 
recommend  ministers  to  bear  these  matters  in  mind  in  the  devotions  of  the 
sanctuary.  Read  extract  minute  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  intimating  that 
the  supplemental  arrangements  with  certain  congregations  within  the  bounds' 
had  been  completed ;  and  that  the  presbytery's  request  in  regard  to  Ri^g  of 
Gretna  had  been  cordially  conceded.  Read  extract  minute  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  in  regard  to  Kendal  congregation  being  visited  by  a  deputation  of  the 
presbytery,  with  which  Dr.  Scott  should  be  associated.  Mr.  WaUace  expressed 
the  great  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  receive  such  a  deputation,  and  Mr. 
Bfdlantyne  was  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery,  the  time  to  be  ^ed 
according  to  the  convenience  of  parties.  Read  correspondence  of  Synod's 
Committee  anent  Students'  Recess  Scheme,  and  the  presbytery  agreed  that  it 
should  lie  on  the  table.  Mr.  Ronald,  convener  of  the  presbytery^  Committee 
on  Missions,  made  a  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  committee 
recommended  the  presbytery  to  hold  a  conference  on  missions  at  its  first  meet- 
ing next  year.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  the  recommendation,  with  the 
exception  that  it  be  held  at  the  second  meeting  next  year.  Mr.  Ronald  gave 
notice  of  motion  to  be  taken  up  at  next  meeting :  *  That  the  presbytery  over- 
ture the  Synod — 1.  To  institute  a  scheme  of  examination  for  Bible  classes 
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similar  to  that  xecently  began  by  the  Free  Church  in  connection  with  itB  Com- 
mittee for  the  Welfare  of  Touth.  2.  To  recommend  seflaioDS  to  countenance 
the  formatbn  of  Banda  of  Hope  in  connection  with  congregational  and  missiou 
Sabbath-schools.^  Mr.  Button,  convener  of  the  preabytery's  DiseBtablishment 
Committee,  gave  notice  that  the  following  reaolutiona  would  be  submitted  at 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  :  M.  That  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  is 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  gospel,  being  at  variance  with  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  independence  of  the  Cburch,  and  the  headship  of 
the  Saviour.  2.  That  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  has  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  many  evils  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  producing  unhappy  divisions, 
leading  to  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  and  tending  to  lower  the 
whole  tone  both  of  doctrine  and  of  life.  8.  That  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  particular,  is  the  Church  of  the  minority;  that  its  continued 
existence,  in  these  circumstances,  is  a  felt  injustice ;  that  it  occasions  much 
bitterness  in  society,  obstructs  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  in  many  ways 
interferes  with  the  Church  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  its  work.  4.  That 
while  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  bound  in  the  highest  interests  of  the 
truth  to  bcHU*  testimony  to  these  views  at  all  times,  it  is  especially  so  at  present, 
on  account  of  the  aggressive  policy  pursued  of  recent  years  by  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  presbytery  to  take  part  in  promoting 
the  movement  for  disestablishment  by  every  legitimate  means  in  its  power.' 
Tbe  presbytery  agreed  to  convey  thanks,  through  Dr.  Scott,  to  the  friends  who 
had  ffonerously  arranged  that  Dr.  Robert  Young's  Concordance  should  be 
provided  for  ministers  at  a  reduced  price.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to 
be  heki  at  Annan,  on  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  February,  being 
Tuesday,  lOth  February,  at  11.45  a.h. 

AThroath. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Arbroath  on  the  9th  December — the  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Orr,  moderator.  It  was  reported  that  the  congregation  of  John 
Street,  Montrose,  had  agreed  to  raise  the  stipend  of  their  minister,  Mr.  Hay, 
by  tbe  sum  of  £20,  thus  removing  that  congr^ation  from  the  supplemented 
list.  A  conference  was  held  for  an  hour  on  the  subject  of  missions,  at  which  it 
was  agreed  to  transmit  the  following  suggestion  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Board: 
*That  the  Synod  should  arrange  for  recalling  for  a  time  some  eminent 
miauonary  from  the  mission  field,  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  the 
chnidies  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  missions ;  or  that  Siey  should  give  it 
as  an  instruction  to  the  Board  to  employ  for  this  purpose  any  missionary  who 
may  be  at  home,  as  they  may  judge  to  be  expedient.'  Attention  was  called  to 
the  desirability  of  the  presbytery  nominating  a  candidate  to  fill  the  office  of 
foreign  mission  secretary  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  agreed  to  consider  the 
subject  at  next  meeting.  It  was  reported  that  since  last  meeting  Mr.  Morton 
had  visited  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  in  the  interest  of  the  Augmentation 
Scheme,  and  had  obtained  a  list  of  special  contributions  to  the  amount  of  £167. 
Next  ordinary  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  10th  February  at  Montrose. 

Bnchan. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  New  Maud  on  Tuesday,  16th  December 
—tbe  Rev.  Hugh  Glen,  moderator.  Chapter  IX.  of  the  Rules  and  Forms  of 
Procedure,  as  revised  and  rearranged  by  the  committee  of  Synod,  having  been 
SDbmitted,  the  presbytery  expressed  its  entire  approval  of  the  contents  of  said 
chapter,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  report  the  same  to  the  convener  of  the 
Synod's  committee.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  on  missions  at 
an  early  date,  and  remitted  it  to  the  Missionary  Committee  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  Application  being  made  by  the  congregation  at  New 
Leeds  to  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  mcxlerate  in  a  call 
to  one  to  be  their  pastor,  the  application  was  granted,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Paterson  was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  at  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
on  Monday  evening,  29th  December.  The  Students'  Recess  Scheme  having 
been  submitted  to  and  considered  by  the  presbytery,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Glen,  and  Messrs.  Brebner  and  Cook,  elders,  was  appointed  to 
look  at  the  district  in  and  around  Mintlaw  and  Fcttc^rangus,  and  to  report  to 
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the  preBbytery  «t  its  next  meetinff  whenever  it  would  be  deAnhke  to  have  a 
student  to  engage  in  miaaion  won  in  that  locality.  A  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Kemp  Bmoe,  preacher,  waa  read,  intimating  his  aooeptanoe  of  the  oaQ  to 
Peterhead.  Mr.  Brace  being  present,  the  call  was  put  into  his  hands,  whereupon 
he  declared  his  cordial  acceptance  of  it.  As  triab  for  his  ordination,  Mr.  Brnoa 
read  a  critical  exercise  on  John  xvii.  3,  and  was  afterwards  examined  in 
theology,  which  exercise  and  examination  were  unanimouBly  and  cordially 
sustained  by  the  presbyteiy,  and  his  ordination  at  Peterhead  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  Thursday,  15th  January,  at  12  o'clock  noon — Rev.  J.  K.  Scott, 
B.A.,  to  preach  ;  Rev.  Charles  G.  Squair  to  ordain  and  address  the  minister; 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Dickie,  M.A.,  to  address  the  people.  The  Rev.  W.  Dickie, 
M.A.,  was  appointed  moderator  of  presbytery  for  the  next  twelve  monthis. 
Appointed  next  meeting  of  jwesbytery  to  be  held  at  Peteriiead  on  Thnnday, 
15th  January,  at  11  o'clock  A.]f. 

Cupar, — This  presbytery  met  in  the  class-room  of  Bonnygate  Church, 
Cupar,  16th  December—Mr.  Bell,  moderator.  Mr.  John  Pollok,  probationer, 
who  is  under  call  to  Freuchie,  was  present,  and  delivered  his  triak  for  ordina- 
tion, which  were  approved  of  and  sustained.  His  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Freuchie  on  Wednesday,.  7th  January  1880— Mr.  Mitchell  to 
preach ;  Mr.  Anderson  to  preside]  in  the  ordination,  and  addren  the  minister ; 
and  Mr.  Bell  to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  con^^tion.  The  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  Manual  of  Distinctive  Principles,  reported  in  the 
following  terms: — ^That  while  they  cordially  acknowledged  the  abili^  and 
care  dispbyed  in  drawing  up  the  document,  they  were  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  the  Synod  for  the  following  and  oUier  reasons: — I. 
Because  in  the  absence  of  urgent  reasons  for  adding  to  the  symbolical  books 
and  explanatory  statements  of  doctrine  abeady  held  and  possessed  by  the 
Church,  this  presbytery  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  addition  bdng  made  to 
these.  2.  Because  a  large  porticm  of  the  artides  contained  in  this  document 
cannot  with  propriety  be  characterized  as  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  ftre  held  in  common  by  many  Presby- 
terian Churdiee  in  this  and  other  countries.  3.  Because  tiiat,  in  the  event  oi 
the  Synod  finding  it  to  be  expedient  to  add  to  the  exhibition  of  the  prinoiplea 
held  by  this  Churoh  in  contradifitinction  to  other  Presbyterian  denominatiooB, 
this  presbytery  would  greatly  prefer  that  the  end  contemplated  should  be 
gained  by  making  such  alterations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  aa  the  ^  Sam- 
mary  of  Principle,'  with  its  accompanying  historical  statement  and  basis  of 
union,  a  paUication  already  authorized  and  published  by  the  Synod.  The 
report  oi  the  committee  was  received  and  adopted  by  the  presbytery,  and 
oidered  to  be  forwarded  as  the  finding  of  the  presbytery  on  the  matter  remitted 
for  their  consideration.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  portion  of 
the  Forms  of  Process  sent  down  by  the  Synod's  committee,  to  report  at  the 
meetlBg  on  the  7ih  proximo. — ^This  presbytery  met  again  at  Freuchie  oa  the 
7th  January,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Pollok,  preacher,  to  be  coUeague 
and  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Gray,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Cupar,  preached  on  tl^ 
occasion:  Mr.  Anderson,  Ceres,  presided  in  the  ordination;  and  Mr.  Bell, 
Auchtermuchty,  addressed  the  congregation.  A  number  of  ministers  from 
other  presbyteries  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  ordination.  The  attend- 
ance at  all  the  meetings  was  large,  and  the  audience  seemed  deeply  interested 
in  the  proceedings.  The  settlement  is  most  hannonious,  and  pronuses  to  be 
fruitful  in  all  good  work.  The  presbytery  adopted  a  report  on  Clu^.  IX.  of 
Draft  of  Forms  of  Procedure,  and  agreed  to  send  the  report  to  the  Synod's 
committee.  Appointed  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  the]  class-room  of 
Bonnygate  Church,  Cupar,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  March, 
when  a  conference  will  be  held  on  the  state  of  religion.  All  tiie  elden  are 
invited  to  be  present,  and  it  is  expected  that  on  that  occasion  reports  will  be 
sulHnitted  by  the  several  standing  committees. 

i>ttfii/nf«.— This  presbytery  met  on  6th  January — the  Rev.  Manhall  N. 
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Goold,  nioderat<»'.  The  committee  appointed  in  Deoeinber  to  conftir  it ith  the 
oozi^egation  of  Townhead,  Dunfriea^  to  make  anangementB  for  Mr.  Torrance 
letiriDg  from  pulpit  and  pastoral  work,  in  -oonsequence  of  failing  health,  re- 
ported that  the  congregation  agreed  that  Mr.  Torrance  get  the  me  of  the  manse, 
and  £50  of  an  annual  allowance ;  and  they^  promise  to  raise  £100  towards  the 
stipend  of  the  jimior  minister.  The  report  was  cordiallj  adopted  by  the 
presbytery,  the  necessary  infonnation  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Torrance  and  the  con- 
gregation to  be  notified  to  the  Home  Committee  for  their  approraL  Subjects 
of  trial  for  Hoence  were  appointed  to  Mr.  John  Jardine,  student.  Next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February. 

Dtmdee.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  23d  December— the  Bev.  John  Dunlop, 
moderatof .  The  iter.  A.  Jack  reported  that  BeU  Street  congregation  hi^ 
addressed  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Dickson,  MJL,  Auchterarder, 
and  that  the  call  was  signed  by  383  members  and  117  ordinary  hearers.  The 
presbytery  approred  of  Mr.  Jack's  conduct  in  the  moderation,  sustained  the 
call,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Jack  and  Drummond  to  accompany  the  commis- 
sioneis  of  tlw  congregation  to  the  Perth  Presbytery,  and  report.  The  Bev.  D. 
Maishall,  East  Oalder,  and  Mr.  James  Logic,  Dundee,  appeared  as  a  deputation 
from  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  to  present  the  claims  of  our  foreign 
miwions,  and  to  plead  for  increased  liberality  to  meet  our  present  obligations. 
After  hearing  the  deputies,  the  presbytery  thanked  them  for  tiieir  visit,  and 
lesohed  that  the  addresses  of  the  deputies  be  printed  for  circulation  in  the 
congragationB  of  the  presbytery,  and  that  sessions  be  asked  to  consider  the 
i^ole  snbject  of  givizig  to  missicms.  With  regard  to  the  Draft  Manual  of 
Difltinetive  Principles,  it  was  resolved  by  a  majority  to  recommend  that  the 
Manual  be  not  issued,  and  that  the  committee  be  requested  to  draw  out  a 
historical  statement,  giving  the  grounds  upon  which  we  maintain  our  distinc- 
tive position  as  a  dmrch.  Mr.  Jerdan  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he 
would  move,  ^That  the  presbytery,  recognising  that  the  office  of  foreign 
secretary  in  the  Church  is  likely  to  become  vacant  at  next  Synod,  as  the 
FSBiilt  of  Dr.  MacGill's  resignation,  take  the  whole  subject  of  said  secretaryship 
into  ooDsiderationf  with  the  view  of  sending  up  any  sugge8ti<»i  to  the  Synod 
whidi  they  may  consider  desirable.'  Mr.  Graham  gave  notice  tiiat  at  next 
ineeting  he  will  move  *  that  the  Presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  take  into 
rto  oonsidecatian  the  desirability  of  the  Synod,  as  a  svnod,  observing  the 
noament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  day  after  its  annual  meeting.' 

Dwfifenniine. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday  the  9th  December^— the  Rev. 
Mr.  (jrawford,  moderator.  Mr.  Graham,  convener  of  the  presbytery's  Com- 
mittee on  DiaeBtablishment,  laid  on  the  table  the  following  resolutions  which 
bad  been  apporoved  of  by  the  conmiittee : — ^The  presbytery,  while  rejoicing  in 
the  iaereasing  attention  the  subject  is  commanding  from  idl  classes  of  society, 
friend  and  foe  aHke, — at  the  substantial  progress  it  is  making,  and  the  certainty 
of  its  ultimate  triumph, — ^feel  called  npoa  to  renew  their  testimony  against  all 
civil  estahHahmentB  of  religion,  and  more  particularly  against  the  estaUishment 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  accordingly  declare — 1.  That  the  estab- 
liBfament  and  endowment  of  religion  by  the  State  is  opposed  to  the  uniform 
teadung  of  Scripture,  which  exhibits  the  Church  of  Chnst  as  spiritual  in  its 
naUne,  independent  ci  all  secular  control,  and  dependent  for  its  support  not  on 
uiy  oompuljsor^  provision,  but  on  the  free-will  offeriogs  of  its  people.  2. 
Iwtiie  esfcabbahment  and  endowment  of  tiie  Scottish  Church,  which  is  only 
one  among  the  many  sections  into  which  the  Church  in  Scotland  is  divided, 
and  which  comprises  a  decided  minority  of  the  nation,  is  a  grievous  injustice, 
oonfonng,  as  it  does,  on  one  sect  privileges  and  emoluments  which  by  right 
belonff  to  the  entire  community.  3.  That  the  continuance  of  the  present 
Estabushment  is  the  main  obstacle  to  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Scotland,  and  that  such  reunion  cannot  be  effected  until  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  disestablished  and  disendowed.  4.  That  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  all  her  reBources  of  State  aid,  has  conspicuously  failed  to  make  good  its 
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claim  to  be  the  Church  of  the  nation,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  the 
highlands  and  islands  having  deserted  her  ministrations  for  those  of  sister 
Churches,  dependent  for  their  maintenance  solely  on  free-will  oontribations. 
5.  That  the  increasing  efforts  of  the  Church  *of  Scotland  in  supplying  ordi- 
nances in  populous  centres,  the  success  of  which  the  presbytery  gladly  acknow- 
ledge, are  due  wholly  to  the  increasing  liberality  of  her  people,  and  the 
presbytery  hails  the  success  of  these  efforts  as  a  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Voluntary  principle  even  when  worked  under  imp^ect  conditions,  and  sees  in 
it  a  guarantee  that  when  the  Church  is  free  from  the  restraints  of  State  support 
and  control,  she  will  be  amply  able  out  of  her  own  resources  to  provide  for  her 
efficient  maintenance  and  extension.  6.  That  the  presbytery  are  constrained 
by  reverence  for  divine  authority,  love  of  justice,  and  denre  to  promote  the 
unity,  peace,  and  purity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  seek  by  all  lawful  means 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  are 
persuaded  that  in  so  doing  they  are  Ubouring  not  for  the  destruction  but  for 
the  greater  efficiency  of  that  Church.  The  adoption  of  the  above  resolutions 
being  moved  and  seconded,  the  presbytery  cordially  and  unanimoudy  agreed 
to  them.  Arrangements  were  made  for  holding  a  conference  on  missions  on 
the  first  Monday  of  February.  The  Committee  on  Missions  was  instructed  to 
see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pulpit  exchanges  amongst  the  brethren,  so  as 
to  bring  the  subject  of  missions  more  prominently  before  the  Church,  and  to 
request  those  so  doing  to  press  upon  the  people  the  duty  of  contributing  to 
missions  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  It  was  also  agreed,  as  in  accordance 
with  the  rules,  that  each  session-clerk  shall  inform  the  clerk  of  presbytery 
when  the  collections  appointed  by  the  Synod  are  made  and  of  the  amount 
contributed. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  in  St.  Andrew  Square  on  Tuesday,  6th 
January — Dr.  Mair,  moderator.  Rev.  Mr.  Carr,  Tranent,  having  ezmressed 
his  declinature  of  the  call  to  Elgin,  it  was  set  aside.  Mr.  White-MOlar,  S.S.C., 
as  a  deputy  from  the  Home  Mission  Board,  addressed  the  presbytery  on  the 
duty  of  increased  liberality.  Principal  Cairns  nroposed  a  motion  condemna- 
tory of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  Afghan  War,  and  asking  the  presbytery 
to  memorialize  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  It  was  unanimously- 
adopted. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery  met  at  Elgin  on  the  2d  December — 
the  Rev.  William  Wataon,  moderator.  Mr.  Lind — in  reportin^r  his  proceedings 
on  occasion  of  the  moderation  of  a  call  held  according  to  appointment  of  pres- 
bytery at  last  meeting  in  the  South  Street  congregation,  Elgin,  on  the  28Ui 
November,  with  a  view  to  the  providing  of  a  colleague  and  successor  to  their 
aged  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pringle — stated  that  two  were  proposed,  viz.,  Mr. 
Porteous,  probationer,  and  Rev.  George  B.  Carr,  Tranent,  and  that  on  the 
votes  being  counted,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  small  majority  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Carr.  The  presbytery  sustained  the  call,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  give 
intimation  of  this  to  Mr.  Carr,  and  to  take  the  other  steps  usually  taken  in  such 
cases  in  furtherance  of  the  measure. 

Glasgow  (South), — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  6th 
January — Mr.  McNeil,  Rutherglen,  moderator.  Moderation  in  a  call  was 
granted  to  Greenfield  congregation,  Govan,  the  moderation  to  take  place  on 
Monday,  19th  inst  Mr.  Jeffrey  reported  that  the  contributions  received  in  the 
presbytery  in  aid  of  the  scheme  for  the  relief  of  distressed  congregations 
amounted  to  £366,  7b,  9d.,  and  that  £150  had  been  sent  by  the  Home  Misaon 
Committee.  The  committee  had  applied  themselves  first  to  clearing  off  arrears 
of  stipend,  and  now  only  £94,  7s.  of  arrears  remained  to  be  paid.  The  presby- 
tery afterwards  engaged  in  a  conference  on  missions. 

GreenocJc-^Thia  presbytery  met  on  20th  January,  when  it  was  reported  that 
a  grant  of  £25  had  been  got  from  the  Home  Mission  Committee  for  the 
Gourock  congregation  on  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Rev.  David  Macrae.    The  court,  after  considering  the  Manual  of 
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DiBtmctive  Principles,  approved  of  a  resolution  holding  that  the  draft  submitted 
was  insufficient  and  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  suggesting  that 
it  ought  to  have  more  of  a  historical  and  distinctive  character.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  Revised  Rules.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  of 
Rothesay,  for  an  overture  to  the  Synod  regarding  the  constitutions  of  churches 
and  the  recording  of  those  documents,  was  held  over  till  next  month.  In  the 
evening  a  public  missionary  meeting  took  place  in  the  Sir  Michael  Street 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  presb3rtery,  at  which 
Mr.  James  Morton  took  the  chair. 

IlamiUon. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  October — Rev.  Mr. 
Langhland,  moderator.  Mr.  Anderson  reported,  with  reference  to  the  election 
of  eUers  at  Bnmbank,  that  Messrs.  Robert  Devine  and  Robert  Maxwell,  who 
have  held  office  before,  and  Messrs.  William  Marshall  and  Alex.  BUir,  are  the 
elders-elect.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  an  edict  for  their  induction  and  ordina- 
tion, the  date  to  be  fixed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  congregation.  It  was 
also  roorted  that  Mr.  Marshall,  evangelist,  who  had  been  labouring  for  a  con- 
sideralMe  time  at  Bumbank,  had  left  that  place,  having  been  appointed  one  of 
the  Synod's  evangelists.  The  derk  laid  on  the  table  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  students  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall  for  1879,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  John  Bonnar  had  passed  the  examination.  Appeared  Mr. 
Bonnar,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  theology  and  the  other  subjects 
prescribed  by  the  Synod,  with  which  the  presbjrtery  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  instructed  the  clerk  to  certify  him  to  the  Divinity  Hall  as  a  student 
of  the  first  year.  Mr.  Whillas  reported  that  he  had  examined  Mr.  Leys, 
student  of  the  third  year,  and  Mesvs.  Elirkland  and  Wilson,  students  of  the 
second  year,  by  written  papers,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
examination.  The  presbytery  sustained  the  exammation,  and  instructed  the 
clerk  to  certify  these  to  the  Divinity  HalL  It  was  agreed  that  the  thanks  of 
the  presbytery  be  expressed  through  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  generous 
donors  of  Dr.  Young's  valuable  concordance  at  a  reduced  price  to  ministers. 
—Tins  presbytery  again  met  on  l^e  last  Tuesday  of  Novembez^— the  Rev.  Mr. 
Langhland,  moderator.  Appeared  Messrs.  William  Steel,  James  Walker,  and 
G.  K  Houston,  attested  commissioners  from  the  Livingstone  Memorial  Ghuroh, 
Blantyre,  and  presented  a  petition,  duly  transmitted  through  the  session,  pray- 
ing the  presbytery  to  appomt  one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call,  with  a 
riew  to  their  having  a  pastor  placed  over  them.  The  commissioners  were 
heard  in  support  of  their  petition ;  and  the  presbytery,  after  making  certain 
inquiries  at  the  commissioners,  were  satisfied  with  the  answers  that  they  gave 
to  the  same,  unanimously  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Baird,  Gambuslang,  to  moderate  in  a  call  in  said  congregation  on  Monday, 
8th  December,  at  eight  o'clock.  Mr.  Anderson  reported  that  he  had  presided 
at  the  induction  of  Messrs.  Roberii  Devine  and  Robert  Maxwell,  and  the 
ordination  of  Messrs.  William  Marshall,  Alexander  Blair,  and  Hugh  Anderson, 
as  ekiers  in  Bnmbank  Church,  on  13th  November.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
appointed  moderator  of  session,  and  to  provide  preachers  and  an  evangelist  for 
the  oofugregation. 

Keko. — A  meeting  was  held  on  20th  January — Rev.  David  Cairns,  Stitchel, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pringle,  Jedburgh,  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery  he  would  move  the  following :  *  That,  in  the  event  of  Dr. 
MBoQill*8  resignation  of  the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretary  being  tabled 
a&d  aeccnyted  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  Synod,  it  is  humbly  and  respectfully 
soggested  that  no  election  of  successor  take  place  without  affording  the  Church 
sniteble  opportunities,  through  its  presbyteries  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  choice  of 
professors,  of  indicathig  tiie  names  of  members  that  might  be  deemed  best 
qoalified  f<^  the  said  office.' 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  14th  October — Rev.  William 
MKlilchrist,  moderator.  Read  printed  drcnlar  from  the  Committee  on  Theo- 
lopcal  Education,  intimating  that  Messrs.  John  and  Wilham  W.  Beveridge 
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had  paflBed  ihe  entrance  examinaticMi  to  llie  HalL  The  two  rtndente  hemg 
present,  were  then  examined  od.  the  subjects  prescribed  hy  the  Synod,  ana 
^  certified  to  the  Hall.'  Rev.  George  Go|>land  gave  an  interim  report  of  the 
procednre  of  the  Augmentation  Committee.  The  derk  reported  that  the 
Committee  on  PreBtwi(£  Mission  Church  had  got  suitable  plans  prepared  for 
the  new  hall,  and  the  amount  of  the  offers  tar  its  erection^  whicdi  thej  had 
accepted,  was  about  £360.  Agreed  to  recommend  members  and  congregationB 
to  Idndly  assist  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  collect  snhseriptionB.  Agreed 
to  disapprove  of  the  proposed  '  National  Association  for  the  Inspection  cS  the 
Religious  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  according  to  the  '^  Use  and  Wont " 
of  ^tland.* — The  presbytery  again  met  on  9th  December,  and  appointed  the 
Rev.  Wilson  Baird  moderator  for  the  next  six  months.  Appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  revised  and  rearranged  ninth  chapter  of  the  Bnks  and 
Forms  of  Procedure.  Appointed  further  sick  supply  to  Galston.  BeoeiTed 
intimation  from  the  Dundee  Presbytery  that  they  have  soapended  the  Ber. 
James  Conway,  formerly  of  Bell  Street  Church,  Dundee,  dne  die. — Hie 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  18th  January — Rev.  Wilson  Band,  moderator. 
Notice  was  given  ^t  a  motion  would  be  made  at  next  meeting  to  orertove 
tJ^e  Synod  to  adopt  some  general  scheme  of  study  and  examination,  abnllar  to 
that  drawn  up  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  scheme  for  the  '  welfare 
of  youth,'  and  devise  such  measures  for  the  inatmction  of  tiie  jnoung  in  Bible 
truth  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may  see  fit  Notice  was  also  given  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  presbyt^  would  be  called  at  next  meeting  to  the  reported  vacaacy 
in  the  foreign  mission  secretaiydup.  Took  up  and  considered  remits  of  Synod. 
Agreed  to  have  a  conference  on  foreign  missions  at  the  meeting:  in  Febroary, 
from  twelve  to  one  o'clock.  Remitted  revised  chapters  L  and  Y.  of  Rules  and 
Forms  of  Procedure  to  committees  to  examine  and  report 

Kinross, — This  oourt  met  at  Milnathort  on  20th  January — the  Rev.  B.  Smith, 
moderator.  The  greater  ^part  of  the  sederunt  was  devoted  to  the  oonaidemtion 
of  draft  copy  of  chapter  ix.  of  Revised  Book  of  Forma,  on  which  aevend  sog- 
gestions  ana  emendations  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Ihe  Synodiml 
Committee.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  intimated  that  he  proposes  at  next 
meeting  to  call  the  attention  d  the  preabytery  to  the.  pemicjona  character  and 
tendency  of  much  of  the  popular  litmtnre  of  the  day,  and  more  especially  of 
much  of  the  literature  provided  for  the  young ;  and  also  that  he  intends  to 
propose  a  motion  on  the  subject 

Melroae, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  7th  October — Mr.  Wibon,  modenKtor. 
Mr.  Morton's  motion  to  transfer  the  seat  of  presbytery  from  Mehose  to  Gala- 
shiels was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Arrangements  with  respect  to  aupple- 
ment  of  stipend  for  the  two  oongregationB  concerned  were  determined,  asod 
appointments  made  for  the  several  preiA)yterial  committees.  It  waa  leaolved 
— against  a  counter  motion — that  hcmoeloitiL  the  clerk  shall  notify  to  menbexB 
of  court  the  week  previously,  tbeday  of  meetingand  thebuaineas  tobe  t^osn  vp 
at  it. — ^The  presbytery  met  again  on  2d  December— Mr.  Rofaaon,  moderatar  pro 
tern,  Mr.  Orr,  convener  of  Oxnmittee  on  EvangeliBtic  Effort,  gave  in  a  r^iort 
on  the  subject  After  prolonged  and  earnest  conversation,  it  waa  unammooaly 
carried,  *  That  the  ministers  ol  the  presbytery  be  reeommftwied  to  take  peraonal 
interest  in  evangelistic  work,  and  further  evangelistic  meetingfi  in  their  congre- 
gations and  res^ctive  localities.'  Mr.  Brown  gave  notice  that  he  would  move 
at  next  meeting,  that  the  preabytery  consider  whaib  ste|]S  might  betaken  with  a 
view  to  elicit,  before  tiie  meetiuff  of  Synod,  the  full  opmxm  of  the  pnabyteriea 
of  the  Chnrdi  in  regard  to  the  &otian  of  a  foreign  naanon  aeoretaty. 

Baialey.— On  20Si  January  this  presbyUay  met — the  Bev.  Mr.  Alann, 
Eilbarehan,  moderator.  Dr.  fintton  sabmitted  the  zqport  ol  the  cammittee 
appointed  to  revise  the  Manual  of  IHstLnctive  Pdnc^ilflB  of  the  Church.  The 
coflotailttee  agreed  tiiat  the  manoal  migfat  be  nmde  nseful  for  tiie  purposes 
intended  if  revjaed.  They  had  therelore  enmined  the  draft  indetail,  and  madft 
■qggeatkms  for  its  improvement    The  Ber.  Br.  Bvown  'tiboi^gfat  there  waa  no 
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neoMBity  for  wiitiiig  at  this  time  snob  a  lengthened  document  as  that  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  world  their  distinctiye  prinoDles.  Thejr  had  an 
excellent  manual  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Shorter 
Osterfiism.  He  moved,  '  That  the  suggestions  submitted  to  the  presbsrtery  be 
generally  a|]|ffOired  and  transmitted  to  the  Committee  of  Synod  to  aid  them  in 
fiieir  work,  in  tiiie  event  of  the  plan  they  had  adopted  being  cairied  out ;  but 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  presbytery,  any  exhibition  of  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chmrch  will  be  beet  made  by  a  brief  narrative  showing  its  origin 
and  progress,  and  introdocing  the  Basis  of  Union,  the  Declaratory  Act,  and 
BQch  otto*  docnments  as  may  serve  the  end.'  Mr.  IngUs  (the  detk)  seconded 
the  motion.  Dr.  Button  did  not  think  they  should  commit  themselves  to  the 
proposal  that  these  documents,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Brown,  should  be  simply 
strong  together,  and  that  that  should  be  substituted  for  a  manual,  because  it 
would  not  allow  the  manual  to  get  the  justice  it  deserved  from  the  Synod.  He 
moved — •  That  we  approve  genendly  of  tiie  suggestions  of  the  committee,  and 
report  the  soggestions  of  &e  committee  to  the  Committee  of  Synod,  and 
express  the  opinion  that  the  final  document  should  be  written  in  a  plain, 
aimple,  and  popnlar  styla^  Mr.  France  seconded  this  motion.  On  a  vote 
being  taken,  five  supported  Dr.  Brown's  motion,  and  eight  that  of  Dr.  Hutton. 

Perth. — ^At  a  meeting  of  this  presbytery,  held  on  2l8t  January,— Bev.  Mr. 
Sutherland,  Perth,  moderator, — a  call  from  Errol  congregation  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Adam  Baillie,  preacher,  Edinburgh,  was  sustained  by  the  presbytery.  The 
call  was  signed  by  105  m^nbers  and  28  adherents.  Thereafter  commissioners 
appeared  from  Bell  Street  congregation,  Dundee,  and  laid  on  the  table  a  call  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Di&son,  Anchterarder,  signed  by  388  members 
and  concurred  in  by  117  adherents.  Rev.  Mr.  Dmmmond,  Dundee,  having 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  call,  and  Mr.  Young,  Anchterarder,  against  it,  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Dickson  stated  that,  after  duly  weighing  the  merits  of  the  call  in  all 
its  bearings,  he  had  resolved  to  accept  it.  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
IjQglis,  Crieff,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McNeil,  Soone,  the  presbytery  resolved 
to  loose  the  nastoral  tie  between  Mr.  Dickson  and  his  congregation.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dntlue,  Aipkell,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Auchterarder  Church  vacant, 
and  act  as  interim  moderator  during  toe  vacancy.  The  presbvtery  then  made 
certain  arrangements  for  a  conference  on  foreign  missions  m  February. 

StirUna, — This  presbytery  met  on  7th  October — Rev.  A.  Morrison,  moderator. 
Rev.  M.  Dickie  submitted  his  motion  on  advanced  religious  instruction,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  take  it  up  at  a  future  meeting.  Rev.  James  Paton,  Holm-of- 
Balfron,  tendered  his  demission  of  his  charge,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
New  South  Wales,  under  the  acispioes  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  &e  Free 
Church.  Agreed  to  summon  the  oongregation  of  Holm-of-Balfron  to  appear 
for  their  interests.  Mr.  R.  Shaw,  M.A.,  preached  a  sermon  from  Ex.  viii  1, 
which  was  snsiained.  MesBrs.  Shaw  and  Christifi  were  examined  by  Mr.  Mnir 
on  i^pointed  portions  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  approved. — ^Met  again  on 
the  21it  October,  and  resumad  ooneideration  of  Mr.  Pbton's  demission.  Com* 
nmumen  appeared  and  were  heard.  Mr.  Paton's  demisnon  was  acoq>ted,  the 
pmbytery  eoEpreasing  regret  at  his  d^nrture,  and  thanking  him  for  the  good 
senrioe  he  had  rendoM  to  the  oongregation  by  his  able  and  faithful  ministrations, 
snd  their  hope  thai  greattaaooess  may  attend  his  nnnistiy  hi  Austndia.  The  Rev. 
James  Berry  was  appointed  moderator  of  Holm  Session,  and  Mr.  Muir  and  Dr. 
Bkir  were  appointed  to  act  idong  with  him  in  consulting  with  liie  session  and 
<^Dgrmtion.  Agreed  to  ask  supply  from  the  Distribution  Comnuttee,  and  a 
gra^  ham  tiie  Home  Committee  to  defray  expenses. — ^Met  again  2d  December 
—Rev.  Walter  Scott,  M.  A.,  moderator  pro  tern,  Mr.  Berry  reported  that  he  had 
preached  at  Holm,  and  declared  the  church  vacant  Also  that  a  congregational 
meeting  had  been  held  on  the  10th  November,  at  which  Mr.  Muir  and  Dr.  Blair 
were  present,  when  the  opinion  of  the  congregation  regarding  the  situation  was 
^%  expressed.  Agreed  to  consult  the  Home  Committee  r^^ing  the  titles 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  oongregation,  and  appomted  Drs.  Frew  and 
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BUiir  to  confer  with  the  Home  Committee,  with  powers  to  confer  with  Holm 
congregation  and  the  Presbytery  of  Dambarton.  Mr.  Dickie's  motion  on  the 
higher  religious  education  was  again  brought  forward,  when  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Or.  Frew,  Messrs.  Dickie  and  Galletly — Mr.  Dickie,  conrener,  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  Mr.  Gowanlock  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Draft  of  Revision  of  Rules  and  Forms  accepted  the  part  submitted, 
and  offered  no  change.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dickie,  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
view  of  God's  goodness  in  the  recent  hanrest,  the  presbytery  feel  the  desirability 
of  thanksgiving  services  being  held  by  the  congregations  in  the  bounds,  and 
recommend  to  the  various  congregations  that  have  not  held  such  services,  to 
hold  them  on  the  earliest  convenient  day.  The  Rer.  M.  Dickie  was  unanimously 
Appointed  moderator. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Freuchie, — ^Mr.  John  Pollok,  preacher,  ordained  as  colleague  to  Rer.  John 
Gray,  January  7th. 

Peterhead. — ^Mr.  J.  K.  Bruce,  preacher,  ordained  January  15th. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  NewcasUeton,  on  SOth  November,  Rev.  John  Black,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age  and  51st  of  his  ministry. 

Died,  at  Elgin,  on  30th  December,  Rer.  John  Pringle,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age  and  5lBt  of  his  ministry. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  COLLEGE  PREMISES. 

TuE  opening  of  the  department  of  the  new  premises  in  Castle  Terrace  for  the  use 
of  the  students  in  divinity,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  6th  January.  It  was  quite  of 
an  informal  character.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J  efifrey,  moderator  of  Synod,  and  Principal 
Cairns,  made  a  few  remarks  of  a  congratulatory  kind. 


DALKEITH^PENINa  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH  IN  BUCCLEUCH  STREET. 

This  new  church,  built  from  plans  by  Messrs.  R.  Thornton  ShieUs  &  Thom- 
son, architects,  Edinbu^h,  for  the  formerly  £ast  United  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation, was  opened  on  Friday,  5th  December,  by  a  special  service.  The  front 
elevation  is  in  Lombardic  style,  and  has  a  striking  appearance.  The  area  and 
gallery  are  very  conveniently  seated  for  between  ^  and  900  persons.  At  the 
opening  service  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  who  was  a  fonner 
Hunister  of  the  congregation  for  twenty-nine  years,  preached,  and  the  services 
were  closed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  predecessor  of  the  present 
pastor.  In  the  evening  a  soiree  was  held  in  uie  Com  Exchange,  at  which  there 
was  a  large  attendance — Rev.  James  Fraser,  pastor  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
chair.    Addreases  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  others. 


Printed  by  Morrison  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Pabliahed  by  Williah 
Oliphant  and  Co.,  24  St  Giles  Street,  Edinbuigh,  on  the  2d  of  February 
1880. 
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THE  PRAYERS  OF  OUR  LORD. 
II. — ^Trouble  and  Prayer. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CALDERWOOD. 

Thb  trials  of  life  came  to  oar  Lord  as  they  come  to  His  disciples.    The 

great  Healer  did  not,  indeed,  need  healing.    We  do  not  read  that  He 

suffered  ander  the  attacks  of  disease,  bnt  He  knew  the  weakness  and 

weariness  of  the  human  frame  under  toil.    His  work  implied,  besides  a 

mcn«  than  ordinary  share  of  the  trouble  which  befalls  men,  trouble  of  a 

harder  kind  to  bear  than  bodily  sickness  and  disease.    To  a  large  degree 

He  was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  those  among  whom  He  was  at  work.    He 

had  the  genuine  affection,  and  reverence,  and  help  of  disciples ;  but  He 

had  to  meet  the  dislike,  and  suspicion,  and  hate  of  multitudes,  including 

the  great  proportion  of  those  in  power  both  in  civil  and  in  religious 

matters.    It  is  difficult,  from  the  study  of  the  record,  to  place  before  our 

minds  a  true  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  this  burden  voluntarily  borne 

by  Jesus,  and  the  constancy  with  which  its  weight  hung  upon  Him.    He 

could  bid  away  disease  by  the  utterance  of  a  word,  but  He  could  not 

^^sft\  from  His  path  the  enmity  with  which  the  air  was  charged.    To 

live  in  such  circumstances  involved  for  '  the  Man  of  Sorrows'  a  continual 

triiL    At  times  the  greatness  of  this  trouble  became  more  apparent  to 

tkose  who  were  devoted  followers ;  for  the  enmity  took  practical  shape 

and  directioD,  finding  utterance  for  itself,  and  manifestation  in  violence, 

before  which  He  could  but  retreat,  for  He  would  not  meet  it  with  the 

onrwhelmiog  power  at  His  command.    ^Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot 

flow  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 

^gioiiB  of  aagels?'    This  was  a  question  He  might  often  have  repeated 

wioog  friends  who  feared  on  His  account,  and  foes  who  fancied  that 

ttqr  eonld  overwhelm  Him.    The  knowledge  of  a  Father^s  defence  was 

pnMBt  to  His  own  mind,  but  the  reference  to  His  security  did  not  find 

^xtnmism.    He  did  not  pray  for  legions  of  defence,  nor  did  He  for 

wlntjuiff  l^ons ;  yet  in  prayer  He  found  His  solace  and  strength  when 

te  TOim  of  hmnan  enmity  pressed  sorely  on  His  spirit.    A  special 
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reference  to  a  selected  and  prolonged  season  of  prayer  stands  in  the  sacred 
history  as  a  landmark,  indicating  a  violent  outbreak  of  wrath  against 
Him.  Thns  the  narrative  runs,  placing  in  striking  contrast  the  raging 
crowd  and  the  patient  Redeemer  enduring  wrong  at  the  hands  of  those 
He  came  to  save.  '  They  were  filled  with  madness,  and  communed  one 
with  another  what  they  might  do  to  Jesus.  And  it  came  to  pass  in 
those  days,  that  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God'  (Luke  vi.  11,  12).  A  dark  tempest  of  wrath 
was  lowering  all  around ;  the  Saviour  seeing  it,  feeling  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  circumstances,  and  withdrawing  from  the  threatened  outbreak, 
found  in  the  solitude  His  release,  and  in  fellowship  with  His  Father 
strength  and  peace.  His  disciples  marked  and  chronicled  the  relation  of 
these  two  things,  the  outbreak  of  intense  enmity  against  Him,  and  the 
choice  He  made  of  a  season  of  prolonged  prayer  in  the  unfrequented 
mountain  shade. 

Those  days  of  trouble  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  days  of 
popularity  at  Capernaum,  when  Jesus  healed  all  the  sick  gathered  about 
Simon's  door,  and  when  all  men  were  seeking  for  Him.  The  circum- 
stances which  awakened  the  popular  dislike  at  this  stage  in  His  ministry 
made  the  trial  all  the  greater.  He  was  brought  into  antagonism  with 
the  religious  convictions  of  the  people  as  connected  with  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  law,  and  in  consequence  he  became  the  object  of  an  enmity 
which  may  in  a  restricted  sense  be  described  as  ^religious  animosity.' 
He,  the  Christ  of  God,  faced  an  indignant  multitude,  the  key  to  whose 
wrath  lay  in  the  reverence  they  had  for  God's  law,  requiring  the  keeping 
holy  of  the  Sabbath  day.  The  situation  was  singular,  and  the  trial  serioos 
to  the  Redeemer.  This  outburst  of  indignation  revealed  a  state  of  feeling 
not  likely  soon  to  pass  away.  On  the  contrary,  its  continuance  over  a 
considerable  range  of  His  public  ministry  was  certain.  He  could  not, 
however,  alter  the  course  He  was  pursuing,  but  would  continue  in  it  as 
an  essential  feature  of  His  work.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not 
regard  Him  otherwise  than  with  dislike,  a  dislike  intensified  by  religions 
zeal,  while  He  continued  to  act  a  part  which  they  regarded  as  open 
transgression  of  the  divine  law.  The  situation  involved  Him  in  painful 
experience  of  a  daily  encounter  with  those  who  viewed  Him  as  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  righteousness,  persisting  in  action  which  did  violence  to 
their  deeply-rooted  convictions. 

A  brief  sketch  will  place  the  condition  of  things  before  us.  On  one 
Sabbath  day,  as  He  passed  through  the  fields.  His  disciples  began  to 
pluck  off  the  ears  of  corn  by  the  wayside,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  land  which  allowed  for  such  satisfaction  of  hunger.  This  act  was 
an  offence  to  the  Pharisees  present,  who  resented  it  as  a  violation  of 
Sabbath  law.  Such  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  law,  Christ  con- 
demned, accounting  the  act  only  an  ordinary  use  of  food,  and  the  Sabbath 
law  as  one  which  provided  for  the  highest  good  of  man,  without  imposing 
upon  him  needless  privation.  This  vindication  He  based  on  the  tme 
interpretation  of  the  Sabbath  law,  since  God  would  have  '  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice.'  Their  judgment  He  treated  as  a  violation  of  the  divine  par- 
pose  ;  they  had  '  condemned  the  guiltless'  (Matt.  xiL  7).  In  all  this  oar 
Lord  not  only  accused  the  Pharisees  of  perverting  God's  law,  bat  He 
claimed  to  be  the  authoritative  interpreter  of  that  law,  yea,  the  foant«in 
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of  aatbority  in  this  matter.  '  For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath  day'  (Matt.  xii.  8 ;  Mark  ii.  28 ;  Luke  vi.  5).  Christ's  exposi- 
tion of  the  Uw  was  clear  and  decisire ;  bnt  men  cannot  soon  part  with 
loDg-cbarished  conyictions,  and  this  incident  became  the  beginning  of 
serious  opposition.  On  a  subsequent  Sabbath  day  our  Lord  continued 
His  instruction  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  in  doing 
so  aggravated  His  alleged  offence,  rousing  the  spirit  of  violence  still 
more.  As  He  taught  in  the  synagogue,  He  saw  there  a  man  with  a 
withered  hand.  The  Pharisees  also  marked  the  fact,  and  ^  watched  Him 
whether  He  would  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day,  that  they  might  accuse 
Him'  (Mark  iii.  2).  Jesus  at  once  recognised  the  nature  of  the  situation, 
for  ^He  knew  their  thoughts'  (Luke  vi.  8),  and  saw  what  occasion  was 
here  for  intensifying  their  anger,  and  increasing  the  force  of  opposition 
rising  against  Him.  His  decision  was  instant.  He  called  upon  the  man 
to  stand  forth,  thereby  at  once  arresting  the  attention  of  all.  Our  Lord 
was  visibly  moved  as  He  blended  together  the  double  work  of  judgment 
and  mercy.  He  ^  looked  round  about  at  them  with  anger'  (Mark  iii.  5) ; 
reasoned  with  them  of  the  true  righteousness  meeting  the  requirement  of 
the  Sabbath  law ;  showed  them  that  while  that  law  stayed  all  work  for 
gain,  it  left  untouched  the  whole  law  of  moral  life  which  has  its  unceasing 
demand  upon  us  to  work  for  the  good  of  others,  and  to  preserve  what  is 
possessed,  including  not  only  human  life,  but  all  property.  Having  done 
this,  He  healed  the  man  with  the  withered  hand.  By  this  act  the  Pharisees 
were  roused  to  madness.  They  went  ont  and  took  counsel  against  Him 
*how  they  might  destroy  Him'  (Matt.  xii.  14) ; '  but  when  Jesus  knew  it, 
He  withdrew  Himself  from  thence.'  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
that  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in 
prayer  to  Ood'  (Luke  vi.  12).  Jesus  was  now  regarded  as  a  trans- 
gressor of  Ood's  law,  as  well  as  an  encourager  of  others  in  such 
transgression;  and  His  life  was  threatened  on  this  very  account. 

The  situation  was  singular, — full  of  warning  to  us  as  to  what  men  may 
do  under  sway  of  religious  zeal ;  and  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Jesus  faced  opposition,  and  endured  the  consequences  following 
open  His  determination. 

Jealousy  for  God's  law  may  lead  to  a  bitterness  of  feeling  which  is 
itself  a  transgression  of  His  law.  Zeal  for  God  may  work  in  resistance 
to  Ood  Himself.  To  guard  against  risk  of  such  things,  Jesus  would 
have  us  study  God's  Word  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct,  and  drink 
deeply  of  its  spirit.  He  would  have  us  think  deliberately  first,  and  act 
next.  The  thought  which  meanwhile  stays  action  does  not  involve  loss 
of  time  if  it  prepare  for  wiser  action.  Even  the  best  impulses  need  the 
guidance  of  instructed  intelligence*  This  is  needful,  even  that  love  and 
zeal  may  blend  together  for  fulfihnent  of  God's  law. 

We  are,  however,  for  the  present  most  concerned  with  Christ's  action 
in  view  of  the  increase  of  enmity  against  him,  and  the  cherishmg  of  the 
spirit  of  violence  threatening  His  life.  This  result  He  had  foreseen,  and 
had  freely  braved,  in  fulfihnent  of  His  work  of  healing  and  of  teaching. 
He,  however,  withdrew  Himself  from  the  scene  of  danger,  for  His  work 
must  be  prolonged  on  the  earth ;  bnt  He  also  withdrew  for  a  season  of 
special  devotion,  that  He  might  be  strong  for  the  work  yet  to  be  done 
in  face  of  rising  enmity. 
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Under  trouble,  Jesus  retreats  to  His  Father's  presence.  There  mast  be  a 
nniform  difficulty  for  ns  in  oar  attempt  to  distingaish  between  the  divine 
natare  and  the  homan,  as  both  have  a  bearing  on  Christ's  action.  The 
contrast  meets  as  here  in  the  knowledge  He  had  of  the  hearts  of  His 
enemies,  snch  as  no  man  can  possess ;  and  the  knowledge  He  had  of  His 
own  sorrow,  such  as  we  all  share.  Whatever  was  true  of  Him  as  one 
knowing  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  it  did  not  in  any  way  abate  the  feeling 
natural  to  man  as  he  faced  the  enmity  of  those  who  condenmed  Him. 
Their  antagonism  was  a  hindrance  to  Him,  awakening  His  sense  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  bringing  to  Him  its  own  burden  of  sorrow.  As  one  con- 
scious of  dependence,  He  betakes  Himself  to  a  special  season  of  prayer; 
and  we  rightly  view  this  time  of  devotion  as  an  index  of  the  special  burden 
He  felt,  and  His  desire  to  lay  it  down  before  His  Father.  The  working 
day  was  done,  opportunity  for  work  had  passed,  and  also  the  need  for 
facing  the  wrath  of  those  whom  He  had  exasperated.  Now  He  felt  the 
value  of  the  quiet  which  night  brings;  and  seeing  here  an  opportunity  for 
experience  of  a  higher  kind,  He  desired  specially  a  season  of  undisturbed 
prayer.  His  was  not  the  retreat  of  fear  before  threatening  danger,  but 
the  retreat  of  faith  to  the  familiar  refuge.  Escape  from  the  task  of  life 
He  did  not  seek,  but  fitness  for  bearing  the  ordeals  it  entailed.  Soothing 
under  the  present  trouble,  thought  and  resolution  as  to  the  future,  and, 
above  all,  freshened  sympathy  with  the  great  purpose  of  Ood,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  He  had  made  His  life-work, — these  were  the  wants  of 
the  present  time;  and  all  these  He  found  by  spending  this  night  in 
prayer. 

There  is,  however,  need  for  distinguishing  carefully  the  real  nature  of 
His  sorrow,  that  we  may  rightly  appreciate  the  value  of  His  refuge. 
False  accusation  was  easily  borne  by  Him.  That  He  was  a  transgressor 
of  God's  law,  and  as  such  the  enemy  of  God  Himself,  was  so  plainly 
false  that  it  constituted  no  real  burden.  The  Pharisees  had  first  charged 
His  disciples  with  transgression,  and  in  doing  so  had  *•  condemned  the 
guiltless;'  and  they  had  only  repeated  their  error  in  what  they  now  laid 
to  His  charge.  Snch  false  condemnation  did  not  occasion  much  of  the 
Saviour's  trouble,  having  in  itself  little  power  to  disturb.  But  the  enmity 
against  Him  was  a  reality, — the  hindrance  He  was  henceforth  to  meet  in 
His  public  work  was  something  new,  and  now  quite  certain, — and  this 
opposition  was  destined  to  increase  until  the  climax  of  His  great  sorrow 
had  been  reached.  Besides,  the  trouble  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  those  raising  the  antagonism  and  leading  the  opposition  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  earnestness  in  religion.  Much  that  was  valuable  in 
the  national  life  was  being  turned  against  Him,  and  the  force  which  this 
influence  gave  was  sharpened  as  a  sword  by  the  narrowness  of  conviction 
and  hardness  of  feeling  with  which  it  was  whetted.  These  were  the 
beginnings  of  sorrows.  And  as  He  saw  them.  He  found  His  refuge  by 
retreating  on  His  Father's  presence.  If  there  was  enmity  amongst  men, 
there  was  love  in  the  Father ;  if  there  was  sorrow  in  His  own  heart,  He 
could  unburden  His  grief  by  pouring  the  utterance  of  it  into  His  Father's 
ear ;  if  there  was  a  new  demand  calling  Him  to  gird  for  warfare,  He 
could  find  strength  for  it  in  the  companionship  of  His  Father  in  heaven 
who  called  Him  to  the  conflict. 

In  this  retreat  Jesus  finds  fulness  of  blessing.     The  attraction  which 
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drew  Him  thither  kept  Him  long  there.    He  who  went  forth  into  that 
monntain  to  pray, '  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God/    What  prayer 
is  to  as,  that  it  was  to  Him,  and  much  more ;  it  brought  special  blessing, 
because  of  the  fulness  of  faith  and  closeness  of  fellowship.     He  who 
left  with  His  disciples  the  counsel,  *Pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly,' 
went  from  His  disciples  into  the  solitude  to  experience  the  full  blessing  of 
prolonged  communion  with  God.    To  contend  with  adversaries  was  need- 
ful ;  to  pass  from  this  to  the  blessed  experience  of  oneness  of  feeling  with 
the  holy  God  was  relief  bringing  soothing  and  strength  to  the  spirit. 
With  the  conditions  before  us  which  led  Him  to  seek  a  special  season  of 
prayer,  we  can  interpret  the  exercise  and  experience  of  this  night  of 
devotion.    The  night  brought  to  Him  a  complete  and  full  contrast  from 
the  engagements  of  the  day.    To  cease  reasoning  with  His  accusers,  and 
commune  with  His  Father;  to  pass  away  from  the  sense  of  human  enmity 
into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  divine  love ;  these  are  the  main  features  of 
contrast  which  explain  the  choice  of  our  Lord  when  He  made  a  night  of 
prayer  supplant  a  night  of  slumber.     The  disciples,  who  follow  Jesus 
only  at  a  great  distance,  may  not  be  able  to  rise  to  the  experience  of  their 
Lord, — ^may  not  possess  the  spiritual  power  to  ascend  to  the  eminence  to 
which  He  easily  rose,  and  where  He  easily  continued, — but  they  can  study 
the  striking  event  recorded,  can  interpret  it,  can  draw  thence  encourage- 
ment for  their  own  briefer  and  less  exalted  exercise,  and  can  see  in  it 
what  is  foreshadowed  for  all  believing  men  in  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  state. 
In  that  state,  it  is  true,  the  contrast  between  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  the 
conflict  and  the  rest,  the  sorrow  and  the  gladness,  will  have  passed  away, 
as  the  fellowship  shall  be  unbroken  and  complete.    But  the  experience  of 
onr  Lord  on  this  night,  so  signalized  in  His  history,  is  full  of  meaning  to 
Q8  here  in  our  struggle  with  evil  under  conscious  weakness.    His  elevation 
of  faith  and  feeling  was  far  above  our  reach;  but  the  contrast  of  experience 
which  made  the  night  of  prayer  very  precious  to  Him,  is  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  realities  of  our  religious  life.    To  interpret  the  contrast  in 
Christ's  experience  between  day  and  night  on  this  occasion,  is  the  matter 
of  main  practical  value  to  us  as  His  followers.    The  Scripture  narrative 
is  ample  enough  to  help  in  such  interpretation,  and  to  lead  us  into  the 
midst  of  its  lessons.    He  went  into  the  mountain  solitude,  not  to  hide 
from  the  painful  realities  of  the  day,  but  to  see  them  more  clearly  in  the 
light  of  God's  presence,  as  one  who  would  study  the  wonders  of  the 
heavens  is  helped  by  the  darkness.     There  He  could  see  that  the  trouble 
gathering  about  His  path,  and  the  sorrow  coming  upon  Him,  were  the 
certain  accompaniments  of  the  conflict  with  evil  which  He  had  under- 
taken, and  which  He  must  carry  through.    Dwelling  on  this,  He  could 
feel  the  displeasure  against  His  accusers  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,— displeasure  which  had  been  necessary  for  Him  and  for  them, 
though  disturbing  to  both, — gradually  giving  place  to  the  sense  of  peace 
which  flowed  from  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  so  much  of  the 
work  given  Him  to  do.    And  with  this  He  could  see  that  the  conflict, 
which  was  inevitable  because  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  cherished  by 
many,  was  needful  for  the  destruction  of  formalism  in  religion,  in  order 
that  true  spiritualism  might  be  established  in  the  hearts  of  mea     Even 
for  our  Mediator  Himself,  ^  the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  it  holds  true  that  He 
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must  ^endure  hardness'  in  delivering  others  from  evil.  Seeing  and 
accepting  all  this,  as  for  the  first  time  in  His  public  ministry  the  painfol- 
ness  of  it  broke  npon  Him,  there  was  behind  the  pain! ulness,  and  going 
deeper  into  his  heart,  and  more  abiding  in  its  influence,  the  sense  of  the 
vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  task  undertaken  by  Him  for  destroying  the 
works  01  evil,  a  task  in  which  all  His  disciples  were  to  have  a  part  As 
He  gazed  upon  its  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  He  rose  into  the  calm 
of  God's  unceasing  purpose, — rose  into  the  old  and  familiar  calm  by  a 
new  course,  for  which  the  day's  trouble  had  prepared  His  mind,  the 
different  elements  of  His  trial  being  as  steps  in  a  ladder  by  which  He 
ascended  out  of  the  gloom  on  to  the  familiar  eminence  where  peace  reigns. 
There  He  delighted  in  the  warmth  of  His  Father's  love,  and  felt  the 
power  of  unswerving  affection  within  His  own  soul.  From  that  sublime 
height  He  saw  the  Ught  of  divine  love  streaming  high  above  the  slumber- 
ing world, — saw  that  love  encompassing  this  world  with  all  its  inconsist- 
encies and  sins, — and  saw  His  own  individual  course  down  through  all 
the  confusion  and  suffering,  and  beyond  it,  and  upwards  into  this  stream 
of  light  again,  for  guidance  of  a  multitude  *  which  no  man  can  number ' 
up  into  the  exceeding  brightness  of  divine  love. 

There  He  dedicates  Himself  to  suffering.  From  that  retreat  He  comes, 
not  less  inclined  for  conflict,  but  more  prepared  for  all  that  it  involved. 
He  comes  forth  as  one  ^  baptized  under  the  cloud,'  as  all  His  people  must 
be — consecrated  to  the  endurance  of  sorrow  as  to  the  work  of  toil  and 
the  task  of  suffering.  From  an  experience  which  filled  the  hours  of  the 
night  as  they  rolled  on,  while  His  disciples  unconsciously  found  repose 
for  the  wearied  body.  He  came  prepared  for  '  the  beginning  of  sorrows,' 
and  preparing  for  their  end,  though  there  was  still  before  Him  the  time 
when  in  the  depth  of  trouble  he  should  cry, '  Father,  if  it  be  possible^  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me.'  As  the  morning  advanced  He  was  ready  for  the 
gathermg  of  the  disciples,  and  ready  for  the  work  for  which  the  new  day 
brought  its  opportunities.  'And  when  it  was  day  He  called  His  disciples ; 
and  of  them  He  chose  twelve,  whom  also  He  named  aposUes.'  He  set 
about  the  organizing  of  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
in  furtherance  of  true  spiritual  life.  While  His  adversaries  were  ^ing 
counsel  how  they  might  destroy  Him,  He  was  making  provision  for  the 
life  of  man  which  is  indestructible.  He  was  decided  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  all  His  work, — decided  in  leaving  those  who  saw  His  works  and 
listened  to  His  words  only  to  feel  exasperated,  for  they  must  bear  their 
responsibilities,  and  they  might  come  to  better  thoughts  in  His  absence. 
He  was  resolute  as  to  going  to  others  who  would  receive  Him,  and  to 
whom  His  message  must  be  carried.  '  Jesus  withdrew  Himself  with  His 
disciples  to  the  sea '  (Mark  iii.  7),  whither  a  great  multitude  foUowed 
Him.  Escaping  the  threatened  attack  on  His  life,  He  advanced  His  own 
assault  on  the  powers  of  evil,  continuing  steadily  along  the  path  by 
which  He  could  at  last  reach  the  place  whence  He  might  say, '  Father, 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do,'  and  thereafter  set 
His  face  for  Jerusalem,  the  appointed  scene  of  His  dying  agony.  From 
this  night  of  prayer  Jesus  came  forth  with  bright  example  for  helping  of 
all  His  people  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrows,  saying  practically  to  all  who 
will  hear  Him,  '  These  light  afflictions  . . .  shall  work  oat  a  far  more 
exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory ; '  teaching  that  in  communion 
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vith  God  thej  should  drink  in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  those  who 
injure  them ;  and  showing  that  in  this  exercise  also  they  should  nerve 
themselves  with  resolution  for  all  that  succeeding  days  may  bring. 


CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY.* 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OP  AN  ADDRESS  TO  A  TOCNG  MEn's  ASSOCIATION, 
BY  REV.  WALTER  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  GLASGOW. 

{Concluded  from  page  58.) 

m.  A  third  reason,  and  perhaps  the  most  cogent  of  all,  for  departing 
from  the  literal  interpretation,  is  that  it  compeU  a  grievous  depreciation  of 
the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  We  might  argue  that  it  makes  the  work  of 
Christ  less  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  limits  the  duration  of  the  evil  from 
irbich  He  saves  us.  The  question  might  very  fairly  be  raised,  whether 
there  existed  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  stupendous  sacrifice  as  this  of 
the  Son  of  God,  when  the  sin  and  sorrow  from  which  He  proposed  to 
save  would  of  its  own  nature  have  come  to  an  end.  But  apart  from  that, 
there  are  three  unhappy  blows  dealt  by  Mr.  White's  theory  against  the 
greatness  and  even  the  reality  of  the  atonement. 

1.  It  depreciates  the  occasion  for  the  atonement.  And  not  only,  as 
we  have  said,  by  limiting  the  duration  of  the  evil  it  saves  from,  but  by 
narrowing  the  nature  of  the  evil.  According  to  this  theory,  the  penalty 
of  sin  as  God  announced  it  to  fallen  man,  was  not  spiritual  and  eternal 
death,  which  is  figurative,  but  a  literal  death — the  destruction,  or  cessa- 
tion of  existence,  of  body  and  soul.  Taking  this  view,  Mr.  White 
regards  the  sentence, '  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die,'  as  postponed  in  its  fulfilment  for  a  thousand  years.  In  virtue,  of 
course,  of  Christ's  atonement.f  The '  tree  of  life '  confers  just  what  Adam 
has  forfeited  by  sin — ^permanent  existence ;  for  which  reason  he  is  excluded 
from  it.  Mr.  White  believes  that  this  conclusion  as  to  the  mere  death 
penalty,  or  extinction  penalty,  of  sin  is  confirmed  by  the  death  penalties 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by  forgiveness  through  the  death  of  animals  in 
sacrifice.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  these  positions  is  tenable  in 
itself.  But  see  now  their  bearing  on  the  atonement.  Christ  came,  the 
Scriptures  testify,  to  undo  the  work  of  Adam,  to  bear  for  us  and  so 
remove  the  penalty  or  curse  incurred  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  So  that  the 
fnttre  call  for  the  atonement  lay  in  the  averting  of  extinction  ;  something  very 
diffident  from,  and  unquestionably  very  much  less  than,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe.  Christ  simply  takes  the  place  of  that  old  tree  of 
life  IB  paradise,  in  conferring  a  permanent  existence.  ^The  resalt,' 
says  Mr.  White,  '  of  being  driven  out  from  the  tree  of  life  to  Adam 
was  not  merely  unhappiness  or  misery,  but  death,  returning  to  dust ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  work  of  Christ  to  be  to  confer 
immortidity.' 

2.  Then,  of  course,  the  view  which  thus  lessens  the  occasion  of  the 
atoQemflSit  lessens  the  work  itself.     What  Christ  actually  bore  and 

*  L^M  in  Ckrin:  A  Study  of  the  Scriptaro  DootrinA  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  the  Object 
of  the  IHvine  Incarnation,  aud  the  Conditions  of  Human  Immortality.  By  Edward 
WkH^  Mtbor  of  The  Mystery  of  Growth,  etc.     Third  Edition. 

t  How  if  M&tence  of  extinction  postponed  upon  the  devils? 
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achieved  in  dying  is  unspeakably  less.  The  very  word  *  dying,*  as 
applied  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  comes  to  have  the  thinnest  and  weakest  of 
all  meanings.  The  whole  question  of  the  Father's  anger,  and  of  the 
nuntterable  bnrden  of  sins,  is  eliminated  here,  or  so  thrast  into  the  back- 
gronnd  as  to  be  virtually  eliminated.  For  now  the  all-availing  factor  in 
the  atonement  is,  that  Christ  bears  the  literal  death  threatened  to  Adam. 
^  The  Godhead,'  says  Mr.  White,  ^  sacriGces  itself  in  the  agonies  of  a 
human  de^th,  that  man  may  live  for  ever.'  '  The  agonies  of  a  humatt 
death  /'  Well,  we  desire  to  speak  of  a  human  death  with  aU  solemnity ; 
but  if  we  did  not  believe,  and  find  in  Scripture  reason  to  beUeve,  that 
there  was  greatly  more  in  the  dying  of  the  Son  of  God  than  the  agonies 
of  a  human  death,  we  should  be  driven  out  from  our  faith  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  never  was  an  atonement  at  all. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  White,  in  his  conception  of  the  atone- 
ment, fails  to  carry  out  his  own  theory;  for  the  death  threatened  to 
Adam  is  extinction,  and  that  is  what  Christ  should  have  -borne.  Mr. 
White  notices  indeed,  and  defends  his  doctrine  against,  the  objection  that 
Christ  did  not  eternally  cease  to  be ;  and  his  defence  is  very  much  what 
we  make  when  it  is  objected  to  our  view  that  Christ  did  not  itijfer 
eternally.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  there  lay  against 
his  theory  this  much  more  serious  objection,  that  Christ — Christ  the 
man — did  not  even  for  one  moment  cease  to  be.  He  died  indeed  as  to 
the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  i.e.  in  the  sense  in  which  we  all  use  the 
word;  but  in  the  sense  Mr.  White  insists  on  attaching  to  it, — in  the 
sense  in  which  Adam  was  to  die,  in  which  all  the  wicked  shall  finally  die, 
and  in  which  the  righteous  shall  not  die,  because  Christ  has  died  for 
them, — in  this  sense,  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  theory  of  extinction, 
Christ  did  not  experience  death  for  a  single  moment.  And  what  then 
becomes  of  the  atonement  ? 

We  should  add,  however,  that  we  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  Mr. 
White's  position  here.  In  his  chapter  on  the  atonement,  he  uses  language 
which  leaves  a  doubt  on  one's  mind  as  to  whether  Christ  the  man  has  not 
completely  disappeared.  He  says  of  Christ,  that  '  having  delivered  us 
from  wrath  by  the  death  of  His  humanity,'  he  rose  '  to  endow  us  with 
immortaUty  through  the  Ufe  of  His  divinity.'  But  the  matter,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  not  mended.  Either  Christ  never  died  this  death  of 
ceasing  to  be,  or  in  His  humanity  He  is  not,  or  the  resurrection  of  the 
third  (lay  was  re-creation.  Any  horn  of  the  dilenuna  is  equally  fatal  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  these  terms  '  life '  and  '  death.' 

3.  Once  more,  it  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  that  on  this  theory  the 
atonement  is  degraded  in  its  result.  For  its  result  is  not  only  salvation  from 
a  lesser  evil,  but  is  the  positive  introduction  of  a  new  evil,  and  of  an  enl 
greater  than  that  from  which  it  saves.  The  curse  pronounced  on  Adam 
was  extinction,  and  but  for  the  coming  atonement  of  Jesos  Christ,  be 
and  all  his  posterity  would  have  borne  that  penalty  in  the  death  of  the 
body ;  ie,  at  death  the  entire  millions  of  our  race  would  have  ceased  to 
be.*  So  that  what  Christ  comes  to  save  us  from  is  non-existence 
supervening  in  death.  And  now,  if  you  ask  how  it  is  that  the  wicked 
as  well  as  the  righteous  do  not  cease  to  exist  at  death, — ^that,  od 

*  Either  that,  or,  better  still,  through  the  earlier  death  of  Adam  our  int>geniior,  we 
would  never  have  come  into  being. 
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the  contrary,  they  live  in  misery  till  the  jadgment,  and  then,  receiving 
a  formal  doom,  pine  through  long  ages  till  their  ultimate  extinction, 
—the  answer  of  Mr.  White  is,  that  all  this  comes  ont  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Jesns  Christ.  He  says  (chap,  xi.) :  ^  The  entrance  of  redemption 
with  new  privileges  has  brought  in  also  new  reponsibilities  upon  man- 
kind, involving  fresh  penalties  on  those  who  have  ^^  done  despite  to  the 
spirit  of  grace."  Hence  there  will  be  a  "resurrection  of  the  unjust," 
to  give  "  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ; "  and  in  order  to 
permit  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  individual  transgressor,  we  hold 
that  his  spirit  is  preserved  in  its  individuality  from  dissipation  [!]  in 
the  death  of  the  man,  to  be  conjoined  again  to  the  body  at  the  day  of 
jndgment  This  survival  of  the  "  soul "  we  attribute  exclusively  to  the 
operation  of  redemption  with  its  graces  and  corresponding  judgments.' 
Again,  chap.  xv. :  'The  death  or  destruction  of  earthly  life  is  the 
cm^  of  the  law,  the  second  death  in  Gehenna  is  the  curse  of  rejected 
redemption.'  That  is  to  say,  there  loould  never  have  been  a  hell  for  the 
human  race  but  for  redemption.  Need  we  go  further  than  that  ?  Do  you 
want  anything  more  to  condemn  a  theory  of  redemption  than  this,  that 
it  actually  introduces  a  greater  evil  than  that  from  which  it  saves  1 
What  it  saves  from  is  the  extinction  of  being  which  ends  all  a  man's 
wretchedness,  and  which  millions  would  welcome  to-day  as  the  most 
precious  boon ;  what  it  introduces  is  untold  ages  of  sin  and  suffering. 
All  that  can  be  meant  by  the  everlasting  punishment,  and  the  worm  that 
dieth  not,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  going  up  for  ever  and  ever,  has 
come  upon  the  race  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ!  Would  He 
not  have  done  better  to  let  the  world  alone? 

After  that,  it  is  not  with  much  patience  that  we  listen  to  Mr.  White's 
representations  of  the  advantage  of  his  version  of  Christianity  in  its 
acceptableness  to  mankind.  And  we  rather  wonder  at  his  attempt  to 
persuade  us,  and  at  his  apparent  success  in  persuading  himself,  that  it 
makes  as  loud  a  call  for  missions  to  the  heathen.  He  has,  of  course, 
maoy  suggestions  to  make,  for  he  is  a  large-hearted  man,  as  to  the 
possible  salvation  of  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  but  not  all 
of  them  together  equal  the  consolation  we  would  have  had  if  there  had 
oeTer  been  a  Christ.  Thrice  welcome  the  death  with  no  sting  in  it, 
because  there  is  no  hereafter!  Thrice  happy  the  souls  that  have  '  come 
out  of  great  tribulation/  and  that  shall '  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
&Dy  more,'  because  they  shall  exist  no  more !  And  if  Qod  speaks  of 
bringing  souls  out  of  tribulation  in  another  way,  and  in  a  way  which 
subjects  other  souls  to  tribulation  through  long  ages,  there  is  but  one 
explanation  we  can  make  of  His  procedure.  Ood  has  made  us  in  His  own 
UDage,  ever-living  souls,  and  He  could  not  undo  His  work.  He  had 
clothed  us  with  immortality,  and  He  could  not  withdraw  His  gift.  We 
must  be  saved  or  lost  as  immortals.  And  in  the  light  of  that  truth 
we  read  the  proclamation,  'Qod  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  •into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world^  but  that  the  toorld  through  Him  might  be  saved.* 
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SUNSHINE  AND  SHADE.* 

We  cannot  say  that  the  editor  of  this  book  has  done  his  work  well. 
He  had  materials  which  a  fair  amount  of  labour  and  literary  taste 
might  have  woven  into  a  very  useful  and  interesting  volume,  but  these 
have  been  thrown  together  in  as  slovenly  a  way  as  can  be  well  conceived. 
The  book  is  like  a  series  of  sketches  sewed  together  and  placed  in  a  large 
frame,  instead  of  a  picture  formed  by  artistic  skill  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  The  reader  feels  as  a  man  in  a  thick  mist,  having  feelings  of  un- 
certainty and  bewilderment.  There  are  gems  of  beautiful  and  precioos 
thought  in  the  book,  but  they  would  have  sparkled  more  if  they  had  been 
in  a  better  setting. 

Catherine  Spooner,  afterwards  Mrs.  Tait,  was  the  daughter  of  Arch- 
deacon Spooner,  the  rector  of  Elmdon  in  Warwickshire,  and  was  bom  in 
1819.  As  a  child  she  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  for  her  sweet, 
simple,  and  attractive  manners, — and  these  qualities  she  retained  to  a 
great  extent  during  her  whole  life.  At  no  time  did  she  indicate  the  pos- 
session of  great  or  brilliant  mental  gifts ;  but  she  was  devout  and  sensible 
and  kindly,  having  her  memory  stored  with  religious  poetry  and  with 
those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  in  the  English  Prayer-book.  The 
devotional  and  practical  works  of  Andrewes,  Joseph  Hall,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  were  her  favourites,  and  these  seem  to  have  exercised  a  powerful 
formative  influence  upon  her  character.  Her  will  ultimately  became 
strong  and  resolute ;  but,  as  a  young  lady,  she  was  easily  influenced  in 
her  views  and  feeUngs  by  those  associating  with  her,  whose  convictions 
were  deeper  and  whose  prejudices  were  stronger  than  her  own.  When 
in  her  teens  she  was  marked  by  rituahstic  proclivities,  and  her  mind  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced  by  a  relative,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  religious  maniac,  and  who  ultimately  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  told  that  on  Good  Friday  he  put  his  friends  into  dark 
rooms,  and  walked  through  the  lobbies  repeating  every  now  and  then,  to 
the  excitement  and  fear  of  the  more  timid  and  susceptible,  the  words,  '  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ! ' 

So  much  did  Miss  Spooner  sympathize  with  the  Tractarian  movement, 
that  when  told  that  Mr.  Tait,  an  Oxford  tutor  who  had  taken  an  active  pari 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  Tracts  for  the  Times^  was  a  candidate  for  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  school  at  Rugby,  she  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that 
he  might  not  succeed  in  his  application.  His  candidature  was  successfol, 
however,  and  this  circumstance  became  the  key-note  of  her  future  life. 
The  new  head-master  was  introduced  to  Miss  Spooner, — ^appropriately 
enough  by  gently  correcting  her  for  making  a  false  quantity  in  pronounc- 
ing the  word  agaj)e^ — and  was  married  to  her  in  the  year  1843. 

On  her  going  to  Rugby,  Mrs.  Tait  began  what  was  destined  to  be,  in 
various  spheres,  a  public  career  of  great  Christian  usefulness.  Her  time  was 
carefully  marked,  and  every  hour  was  conscientiously  devoted  to  its  duties. 
Freed  meanwhile  from  the  more  common  domestic  cares  and  anxieties, 
she  chose  for  herself  two  spheres  of  work  which  were  open  to  her,  and 

•  Catherine  and  Crau/urd  Tait,  Wife  and  Son  of  Archibald  Campbell.  Archbishop 
of  Canierbuty :  a  Memoir.  Edited,  at  the  request  ot  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Kev.  Williwn 
Benhem,  B.D.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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for  which  she  was  eminently  fitted  bj  edacation  and  natural  disposition. 
First,  she  became  as  a  mother  to  the  younger  boys  of  the  school,  and 
watched  over  them  with  tender  maternal  solicitude,  entering  with  relish 
into  thdr  schemes,  and  gaining  their  confidence  and  loye  by  unwearied 
attention  to  then*  health  and  comfort  and  progress  in  all  that  is  truly 
manly  and  noble.  Among  the  numerous  letters  of  sympathy  which  were 
receiyed  after  her  death  by  her  bereaved  husband  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  there  were  none  more  natural  and  none  deeper  than  those  from 
old  Rugby  boys.  In  these  they  express  in  strong  terms  their  grateful 
remembrance  of  her  tender  and  judicious  care. 

The  second  part  of  work  to  which  Mrs.  Tait  devoted  herself  at  Rugby 
was  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and,  with  a  large  staff  of  teachers  and  with  several  hundred  pupils, 
this,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  no  easy  task ;  but  so  admirable  an  accountant 
was  she,  that  she  soon  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  by  general 
consent,  and  her  husband  was  left  free  to  attend  to  his  work  of  teaching, 
while  the  entire  management  of  money  matters  was  left  to  his  devoted  and 
thoroughly  accomplished  help-meet. 

In  1856  Dr.  Tait  was  appointed  Dean  of  Carlisle.  During  her  residence 
in  the  north  of  England,  Mrs.  Tait  was  assiduous  in  her  labours  of  love, 
but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  sufferer  that  we  are  here  called  to  regard  her.  A 
darker  and  heavier  cloud  than  usually  comes  to  Christian  families,  fell 
upon  the  household  of  the  Dean,  and  by  a  succession  of  bereavements  his 
happy  home  was  rendered  almost  desolate.  Scarlet  fever  came  to  the 
deanery ;  and  though  every  precaution  was  taken  that  skill  and  experi- 
ence could  suggest,  and  though  the  highest  medical  aid  was  called  into 
requisition,  not  only  from  the  local  practitioners,  but  also  from  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  Edinburgh  and  liondon^  Jive  little  girls — the  daughters 
of  Mrs.  Tait — wei*e  taken  from  her  within  six  weeks. 

In  sorrows  so  overwhelming,  when  wave  came  after  wave  with  rapidity 
and  power,  it  would  have  been  no  great  wonder  if  the  mother  had  become 
prostrated  or  insane,  bat  she  neither  ^  despised  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
nor  fainted  when  she  was  rebuked  of  Him.'  Her  account  of  the  family 
during  these  six  weeks  of  anxiety  and  pain  is  heartrending,  and  often 
have  our  eyes  been  blinded  with  tears  while  we  have  been  reading  it ;  yet 
she  was  from  first  to  last  the  chief  ministering  angel,  directing  and 
coanseOiBg  and  working  personally  night  and  day  for  the  relief  of  the 
little  ones,  whose  meekness  and  gentleness  and  simple  faith  in  the 
power  of  Him  who  said,  ^  Feed  my  lambs,'  were  the  best  evidence  and 
richest  reward  of  the  kindly  Christian  training  which  they  had  received. 

There  are  some  notices  of  Mrs.  Tait's  habitual  state  of  thought  and 
feeling  during  this  time  of  extraordinary  trial  that  are  so  wise  and  tem- 
perate that  we  think  it  well  to  quote  them.  ^  The  secret  charm  of  her 
life  and  character  was  her  perfect  sympathy  and  straightforwardness,  in 
jnst  trying,  with  God's  help  from  moment  to  moment,  to  do  her  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  He  had  called  her.  Her  nature  was  not  to  be 
striking  or  original.  Evenness  and  thorough  Christian  simplicity  were 
its  characteristics.  Each  new  duty,  each  new  position,  she  undertook — 
with  diffidence  and  misgiring,  indeed,  bat  with  a  sure  reliance  on  help 
which  never  failed  her.'  ^  A  personal  life  of  deep  devotion,  a  life  full  of 
joyonsness  and  hope,  fed  from  an  inexhaustible  well  of  life,  the  natural 
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frnit  of  which  was  a  continaons  round  of  practical  goodnesa'  ^  She  kept 
up  close  intimacy  with  all  my  college  friends,'  says  Dr.  Tait,  '  a  gronp 
sufficiently  diversified  in  opinion  and  in  character.  When  some  one  would 
blame  any  of  them  for  eccentricities  of  opinion,  as  for  example  Dean 
Stanley,  almost  my  oldest  friend,  and  the  godfather  of  her  eldest  living 
danghter,  she  always  answered  that  thongh  thoroughly  orthodox  herself, 
she  had  no  faculty  for  detecting  heresy,  and  could  read  with  the  deepest 
interest  the  books,  and  enjoy  the  conversation  of  men  from  whom  she 
differed,  and  admire  their  great  qualities,  and  help  them  in  good  works, 
without  in  any  way  pledging  herself  to  follow  their  guidance.* 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1856  Dr.  Tait  was  made  Bishop  of  London,  and 
soon  after  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate.  The  change  of  scene 
and  the  new  spheres  of  Christian  exertion  which  were  thus  presented  to 
Mrs.  Tait  were  doubtless  beneficial  to  her,  and  tended  to  restore  the  tone 
of  her  nervous  system,  which  had  been  so  severely  strained  by  the 
terribly  severe  bereavements  which  she  had  sustained  at  CarUsle.  Having 
ample  means  at  her  disposal,  she  exercised  a  princely  hospitahty  at 
Fulham  and  Lambeth,  and  had  great  delight  in  having  as  her  guests  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  especially  the  clergymen  of 
whom  her  husband  had  the  oversight  She  took  the  warmest  interest  in 
the  schemes  of  good-doing  which  they  were  prosecuting  in  their  different 
fields  of  labour.  Her  theological  views  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
lower  and  narrower  than  those  of  her  husband,  but  she  had  the  good 
sense  and  feeling  to  know  that  active  Christian  work,  and  not  polemical 
discussion,  was  the  task  assigned  to  her.  The  sweetness  of  her  manners, 
and  depth  of  genuine  sympathy  with  all  that  was  beautiful  and  true,  were 
such  as  to  endear  her  to  those  who  had  intercourse  with  her,  and  all  the 
bishops  loved  her,  from  Philpotts  and  Wilberforce  to  Thirlwall  and 
Villiers.  Many  of  the  charity  schools  and  homes  for  various  classes  of 
the  destitute  received  her  devoted  attention  and  efficient  patronage ;  and 
George  Moore  was  wont  to  say  that  when  she  came  to  him  and  told  him 
of  any  of  her  institutions  being  in  financial  difficulties,  such  were  her 
winning  earnestness  and  perseverance,  that  though  he  sometimes  dis- 
approved of  her  plans,  their  interviews  usually  ended  by  his  consenting 
to  go  forth  on  a  begging  expedition,  and  promising  to  raise  the 
needful. 

Another  severe  trial  came  to  Mrs.  Tait  in  the  death  of  her  only  son, 
who,  after  a  very  successful  career  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  had  been  ordained 
as  minister  of  a  parish,  with  much  promise  of  usefulness.  He  was  well 
equipped  by  ability,  and  learning,  and  piety  for  his  work,  but  like  hun- 
dreds more,  similarly  gifted,  he  was  cut  down  just  when  a  long  career 
appeared  to  be  opening  to  him.  '  Even  so,  Father :  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  Thy  sight.' 

Mrs.  Tait  did  not  long  survive  this  bereavement.  He  died  in  May 
1878,  and  before  the  close  of  the  same  year  she  herself  had  passed 
away.  May  her  husband  and  the  remaining  members  of  her  family 
have  the  direction  and  sympathy  abiding  with  them  of  Him  ^  who  has 
the  tongue  of  the  learned,  and  can  speak  a  word  in  season  to  them  who 
are  weary,'  and  may  we  '  follow  her  as  she  followed  Christ  1 '  J- 

GOVAN. 
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THE  INACCURATE  SCHOOL. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  in  a  conversation  with  a  professor,  now  deceased, 
in  one  of  our  uniyersities,  mention  was  made  of  some  of  the  popular 
weatber  prognostics,  snch  as  that  a  rosy  sunset  betokened  a  bright 
morning.  He  treated  these  weather  signs  with  the  greatest  contempt ; 
and  said  they  were  not  based  on  facts,  and  that  any  meteorologist  conid 
OTertnm  them  from  his  recorded  observations.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
conyersation  he  gave  expression  to  some  very  random  statements  regard- 
ing the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  was  at  once  brought  to  book  by  a 
quotation  of  passages  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  assertions.  His  answer 
was  concdv^  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  his  conclusions  about  the 
weather.  He  said :  '  This  is  the  way  of  all  you  evangelicals :  you  cram 
texts  of  Scripture  down  my  throat.  What  do  I  care  for  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture?' This  professor  was  a  fair  sample  of  'the  inaccurate  school,' 
which  abounds  in  assumptions  and  assertions  on  religious  subjects,  is 
halting  in  its  logic,  and  manifests  a  great  disdain  of  Scripture  authority. 
The  older  school  (we  do  not  say  the  old  school,  for  it  is  still  fresh  and 
rigorous)  has  its  defects :  its  logic  is  not  infallible,  and  its  interpretations 
of  Scripture  are  not  always  valid ;  but  there  is  an  attempt  at  least  to 
master  the  whole  subject,  to  discover  the  relation  between  all  the  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  to  produce  evidence  for  all  that  is  believed  and  taught. 
In  these  respects  it  seems  to  us  to  proceed  upon  a  method  much  superior 
to  the  newer  school,  and  to  have  arrived,  in  consequence,  at  results  more 
valuable  and  permanent. 

We  have  before  us  two  works,  both  written  in  a  popular  style  by 
well-known  authors,  and  possessed  of  some  merit,  but  which  are  untrust- 
worthy as  expositions  of  Scripture,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  specimens 
which  we  give  in  illustration  of  their  belonging  to  what  we  have  ventured 
to  call  ^  the  inaccurate  school.'  One  of  these  books  is  entitled,  Creed  and 
Conducty  by  Robert  H.  Story,  D.D.  (Edin.) ;  the  other.  The  Manliness  of 
Christ,  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 

We  take  our  first  selections  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Hughes.  This  is 
the  account  which  he  gives  us  of  our  Lord's  baptism.  He  informs  us 
that '  He  hurried  to  the  Jordan  in  the  hope  of  finding  there,  in  this  pro- 
phet of  the  wilderness, "  Him  who  should  come,"  the  Messiah,  and  of 
eolistrng  under  His  banner '  I  John,  he  says,  knew  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  but  Jesus  Himself  did  not  know  it.  John  knew  that  he 
himself  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  Jesus  hoped  he  might  be!  This  is. 
something  worse  than  inaccuracy.  But  Mr.  Hughes  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that  when  Jesus  came  to  John,  the  Baptist  ^  recognises  Him,  singles  Him 
out  at  once,  proclaims  to  the  bystanders,  ''  This  is  He !  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God!"'  *By  a  mysterious  outward  sign  Jesus  is  at  once 
^sured  of  the  truth  of  the  Baptist's  words ;  after  which  He  accepts  the 
inission  and  work  to  which  Qod  is  calling  Him,  and  speaks  with  authority 
to  the  Baptist,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now." '  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  readers  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  Gospels  give  us  a  different 
account  of  these  events.  The  first  words  spoken  by  John  to  Jesus  were, 
'  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,*  when  Jesus  replied,  '  Saffer  it  to 
he  80  now,'  after  which  He  was  baptized,  when  what  Mr.  Hughes  calls 
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the  '  mjsterioas  sign,'  bat  which  the  evangelists  call  the  Spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove,  was  given.  Then  fdlows  the  temptation;  and  it 
was  not  till  forty  days  at  the  least  after  His  baptism  that  John  pro- 
claimed Him  to  be  the  Lamb  of  God.  Mr.  Hughes  speaks  of  Christians 
sometimes  regarding  the  Bible  ^  as  an  object  of  worship,'  which  will  be 
news  to  most  readers ;  bat  certainly  we  do  regard  it  with  such  reverence 
that  we  dare  not  mutilate  it  in  this  fashion. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  account  which  he  gives  of  another  event  of  our 
Lord's  life.  He  tells  us :  '  All  chance  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  lake  country  of  Galilee^  is 
now  over.  The  conviction  that  this  is  so— -that  He  is  a  baffled  leader 
[Jesus  a  baffled  leader !],  in  hourly  danger  of  His  life — has  forced  iteelf 
on  Christ.'  ^  Whatever  may  have  been  His  hopes  in  the  earlier  part  of 
His  career,  by  this  time  He  had  no  longer  a  thought  that  mankind  could 
be  redeemed  without  His  own  perfect  and  absolute  sacrifice  and  humilia- 
tion.' Accordingly  He  leaves  Capernaum  and  goes  to  Jerusalem,  where 
He  is  crucified.  As  Mr.  Hughes  informs  us  that  Jesus  did  not  know  He 
was  the  Messiah  until  He  was  made  aware  of  it  by  John  the  Baptist,  so, 
according  to  Mr.  Hughes,  was  He  ignorant  in  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  that  he  was  to  die  for  the  world 

The  class  in  the  Working  Men's  College,  to  whom,  we  believe,  the 
readings  published  in  this  volume  were  addressed,  must  be  singularly 
credulous  and  ignorant  of  their  Bibles  if  they  accept  these  statements  £ls 
authentic  history.  If  they  are  men  capable  of  thinking  at  all,  as  no  doubt 
they  are,  they  will  ask  their  teacher :  Where  are  his  authorities  for  these 
discoveries?  What  proof  can  he  give  that  Jesus  was  a  baffled  leader  ? 
How  did  He  at  length  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  by  death  could 
He  be  a  Redeemer?  Why  does  He  rebuke  His  disciples  for  being  so 
slow  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken,  when,  until  a  late 
period,  he  was  ignorant  of  it  Himself?  These  are  questions  which  most 
be  answered.  But,  indeed,  one  single  passage  out  of  a  discourse, 
admitted  by  Mr.  Hughes  as  being  spoken  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry, 
demolishes  this  ill-constructed  fabric :  ^  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,'  John  iii.  14, 15. 

The  inaccuracies  of  Dr.  Story  are  of  a  different  order.  Like  many  of 
his  sch6ol,  he  displays  an  inaptitude  in  understanding  the  views  of  those 
whose  theological  opinions  are  different  from  his  own;  and  instead  of 
presenting  them  in  their  own  terms,  he  gives  them  in  caricature,  and  then 
expresses  his  amazement  at  their  ugliness.  This  is  how  he  represents 
^  the  false  way  of  describing  the  corruption  of  our  nature  which  some 
indulge  in.'  Man  is  '  a  creature  so  vile,  so  easily  degraded, — of  a  nature 
so  open  to  evil,  so  impervious  to  good, — ^that  he  not  only  in  his  own 
person  fell  at  the  very  first  opportunity  into  hopeless  ruin,  but  transmitted 
to  all  his  descendants  a  being  rotten  to  the  core,  from  head  to  heel ;  in 
body,  and  soul,  and  spirit  without  a  fibre,  or  an  impulse,  or  an  idea  that 
was  not  evil  and  accursed ' !  If  Dr.  Story  does  not  accept  the  views  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature  contained  in  the  Standards  of  his  Church, 
he  might  at  least  try  to  state  what  they  teach  with  some  approach  to 
fairness.  This  picture  of  human  depravity  is  as  loathsome  to  those 
whose  theological  views  are  opposed  to  him  as  to  himself. 
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The  inaccuracy  of  bis  doctrinal  statements  regarding  the  death  of 
Christ  forms  part  of  the  theological  system  to  which  they  belong.  Bnt 
it  is  Tery  strange  that,  in  giving  expression  to  his  views,  he  should  so 
deliberately  ignore  passages  of  Scripture  which  at  least  seem  to  conflict 
with  his  teaching.  In  his  sermon  on  the  text,  ^  0,  wretched  man  that  I 
am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  I  thank  God, 
through  Jesufi  Christ  our  Lord,'  he  says :  '  We  do  not  find  Paul  speaking 
about  Christ  bearing  his  punishment, — ^we  find  him  speaking  about  Christ 
taking  away  his  sin.  We  do  not  find  him  speaking  about  Christ  pacifying 
the  Judge, — ^we  find  him  speaking  about  Christ  revealing  the  Father. 
We  do  not  find  him  attributing  his  salvation  to  the  value  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  or  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.'  Let  these 
few  passages,  out  of  many,  be  considered,  and  our  readers  will  judge  if 
Dr.  Story  is  warranted  to  pen  such  sentences :  '  Christ  hath  redeemed 
as  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ; '  '  We  have 
redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; '  '  He  hath  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.'  In  one  or  two  places  in  some  of  his  other 
discourses  Dr.  Story  comes  nearer  the  truth,  and  almost  admits  what  he 
has  d^ed  in  the  passages  above  quoted. 

In  one  respect  the  two  writers  whom  we  have  named  agree ;  they 
express  with  oracular  authority  some  very  incredible  opinions,  and 
apparently  expect  us  to  be  so  simple  as  to  receive  them  without 
evidence.  Thus  Mr.  Hughes,  in  speaking  of  'the  supernatural  power 
which  an  Christians  hold  to  have  dwelt  in  Christ,'  tells  us,  ^  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  going  quite  beyond  what  can  be  proved,  or  even  fairly 
assumed,  to  speak  of  His  miracles  as  supernatural  in  the  sense  that  no 
mm  ever  has  done,  or  ever  can  do,  the  like.  .  .  .  The  evidence  is  surely 
aU  the  other  way,  and  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  if  we  could  only 
have  lived  up  to  the  standard  which  we  acknowledge  in  our  inmost  hearts 
to  be  the  true  one ;  ...  if,  in  other  words,  our  wills  had  from  the  first 
been  disciplined,  like  the  will  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  will  of  God ;  ...  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  too  should  have 
gained  the  power  and  the  courage  to  show  signs  or,  if  you  please,  miracles 
as  Christ  and  His  apostles  worked  them.' 

If  ^  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way,'  it  would  have  only  been  just  to  his 
intelligent  readers  that  he  should  have  produced  it.  We  greatly  desire 
to  see  the  proof  that  any  man  has  ever  done  miracles  like  those  of  Christ  I 
To  8ay  ^  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,'  whilst  he  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe, 
is  surely  trifling  with  men's  judgments.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of 
evidence  to  which  he  appeals,  but  it  is  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 
He  refers  us  to  the  power  over  animals  possessed  by  certain  pei  sons  as 
kindred  to  the  miraculous  power  of  Christ.  He  speaks  of  the  story  of 
Cowper's  three  hares,  and  Waterton's  Yorkshire  home,  where  beasts  and 
birds  lived  lovingly  ;  and  he  tells  us  of  a  boy  '  who  was  friends  even  with 
f&ts,  stoats,  and  snakes,  and  generally  had  one  or  other  of  them  in  his 
pockets.'  Would  it  have  been  very  wicked  in  Mr.  Hughes'  class  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  to  have  laughed  at  this  part  of  his  sermon  ?  If  only 
the  orthodox  were  to  reason  after  this  fashion,  how  would  they  be 
ridiculed  !    And  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  Q.C! 

In  Dr.  Story's  sermon  on  the  text,  *  Commending  ourselves  to  every 
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man's  conscience,'  there  is  the  same  positive  assertion,  and  a  like  absence 
of  proof.  He  gives  conscience  a  most  exalted  position.  *If  yon  are 
perplexed,'  he  says,  '  as  to  how  yon  ought  to  act  in  any  given  circum- 
stances where  you  feel  you  have  a  choice  before  you,  the  last  resource  to 
which  you  can  appeal  is  your  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  Even 
supposing  a  case  which  might  happen  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
happened,  or  is  likely  to  happen,  but  suppose  it  did), — supposing  you 
thought  that  the  Bible  told  you  to  do  something  which  your  conscience 
told  you  that  you  ought  not  to  do,  and  that  thus  the  written  word  without 
and  the  living  word  within  came  into  conflict,  and  you  had  to  ask 
yourself  which  of  them  you  must  obey ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
your  duty.  Obey  your  conscience.  Be  true  to  yourself  and  to  God's 
voice  in  you  first  and  before  all  else.  Yon  might  mistake  the  teaching 
of  Scripture ;  you  could  not,  if  in  earnest  about  it,  mistake  the  teaching 
of  the  living  voice  of  God.*  Dr.  Story  can  write  thus  in  the  face  of  the 
long  and  mournful  history  of  the  Church,  which  has  been  deluged  with 
blood  by  men  who  preferred  their  consciences  to  their  Bibles.  At  times 
he  shrinks  from  the  full  application  of  his  own  principles,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  conscience  may  mislead  us  and  needs  instruction;  but  he 
always  returns  to  his  first  doctrine,  ^  Be  true  to  the  light  that  is  in  you. 
Be  loyal  to  your  conscience ;  do  always  what  it  says  to  you  is  right. 
This  is  the  one  sure  stronghold  to  keep  by.  Seek  God  through  this 
way  of  righteousness ;  and  you  will  find  Him.'  Now  this  teaching  is, 
we  should  say,  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  prophets 
prefaced  their  inspired  teaching  with  the  words,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 
Our  Lord  taught  as  one  having  authority.  The  Apostle  Paul  wrote, 
*I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you.' 
'  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not 
after  man.'  ^  These  things  which  ye  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and 
heard,  and  seen  in  me,  do.'  'This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord.'  There  is,  of  course,  an  appeal  to  conscience,  but  not  as 
final  arbiter,  but  as  that  witness  for  God  in  man  which  is  summoned  by 
the  Supreme  to  hear  and  obey  His  laws.  '  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and 
receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one  that  jndgeth  him :  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.  For  I  have  not  spoken 
of  myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment, 
what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak,'  John  xii.  48,  49. 

Dr.  Story  scarcely  thinks  it  needful  to  adduce  evidence  in  support 
of  these  questionable  opinions  about  conscience.  He  does,  indeed, 
refer  to  the  text  of  his  sermon,  '  Commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience,'  but  in  a  fashion  so  peculiar  as  to  indicate  the  extreme 
inaccuracy  of  his  interpretation.  He  says :  '  Saint  Paul,  apostle  as 
he  was,  does  not  say,  "If  you  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  me,  your 
consciences  are  blinded,  and  you  are  not  to  consult  their  guidance. 
You  are  just  to  believe  what  I  tell  you,  and  take  my  word  for  it." 
No.  He  says,  "  God,  I  know,  will  yet  enlighten  you.  To  believe  a 
thing  because  I  said  it,  or  before  your  conscience  bore  witness  to  its 
truth,  would  do  you  no  good.  You  must  Wait  until  in  God's  light 
you  see  light;  and  that  hght,  if  you  need  it,  will  come  and  will  not 
tarry."'  This  is  certainly  what  Dr.  Story  says,  but  anything  more 
unlike  what  the  apostle  ever  wrote  was  never  written.  '  There  are 
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many  things  which  we  are  to  believe  jost  because  the  apostles  have 
said  them,  who  spake  as  thej  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
miraculous  birth  oC  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  many  others,  are  received  on  the  testimony  of  Christ  Himself 
and  His  apostles.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  'to  believe  a  thing 
before  your  conscience  bore  witness  to  its  truth  would  do  you  no 
good.'  It  is  through  believmg  the  truth  which  God  reveals  in  His 
word,  and  which  at  the  first  is  often  most  distasteful  and  repugnant, 
that  conscience,  under  the  teaching  of  the  transforming  Spirit,  is  made 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  We  do  not  rectify  Scripture  by  con- 
science, but  conscience  by  Scripture.  'Ye  have  received  of  us  how 
ye  ought  to  walk  and  to  please  God.'  '  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.' 

It  will  be  well  if  readers  into  whose  hands  religious  works  of  this 
school  should  happen  to  fall  would  be  cautious  in  accepting  their 
statements  of  facts  as  true,  or  their  conclusions  as  valid,  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  careful  verification.  J.  I. 


A  DOMESTIC  HOMILY. 

Fletcher  of  Saltouu  once  said, '  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  country, 
and  you  may  make  its  laws ;'  and  so  any  one  may  say, '  Let  me  make  the 
homes  of  a  country,  and  you  may  make  its  councils,  its  courts,  and  its 
parliaments.'  The  home  is  the  foundation,  the  centre,  and  the  motive 
power  of  the  whole.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  that  it  be 
wen  founded,  welded  together,  and  regulated. 

What,  then,  should  its  foundation  be  but  just  the  foundational  element 
of  all  well-being  and  well-doing — the  fear  of  God.  Noah  recognised 
this  when,  along  with  his  family,  he  sacrificed  to  the  God  who  had  pre- 
served them,  the  only  household,  alive  amid  the  devouring  waters ;  Job 
recognised  this  when  he  sent  and  sanctified  his  children,  and  offered 
barnt-offerings  according  to  the  number  of  'them  all ;  and  Joshua  when 
be  said, '  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.' 

How  firm  every  household  that  has  this  for  its  foundation !  We 
bnild  our  lighthouses  on  rocks ;  and  if  the  buildings  are  firm  and  secure, 
we  think  no  storms  can  upset  them,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  very 
rock  gives  way  and  threatens  the  building  on  it  with  ruin ;  but  this 
foundation  is  of  eternal  duration,  and  those  households  which  are  founded 
on  it  can  laugh  amid  the  ruins  of  a  dissolving  world. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  strange  if  all  such  homes  had 
some  outward  mark  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  telling  they  were  the  homes  of 
the  righteous ;  for  instance,  if  like  the  fabled  tree  of  Tartary,  which, 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  shone  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  with 
a  dazzling  splendour,  each  Christian  home  sent  out  rays  of  living  light 
all  around,  striking  the  passer-by  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
illominating  the  whole  horizon.  And  should  it  not  be  so,  although  not 
^een  by  the  bodily  eye?  Does  not  every  home,  just  in  as  far  as  its 
foundations  are  rightly  laid,  become  a  centre  of  light — a  guiding  star  in 
the  darkness  around?    And  it  is  just  as  home  after  home  is  enkindled  by 
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the  lamp  of  love  that  the  whole  earth  will  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord. 

But,  alas !  the  necessity  for  this  fonndation  is  recognised,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  by  comparatively  few.  Some  think  they  themselyes  can  be  a 
foundation  to  themselves.  Trampling  down  their  natural  instincts,  they 
set  aside  all  except  what  can  be  seen  and  handled ;  ignoring  the  spiritual 
and  supernatural,  they  calmly  set  themselves  on  the  throne  as  supreme, 
and  fall  down  and  worship  themselves.  These  are  not  better  than  the 
beasts  that  have  no  understanding.  What  would  they  think  if  they  saw 
a  man  beginning  to  build  a  lighthouse  on  the  shifting  sand,  saying  he 
did  not  see  the  rock  and  could  not  believe  in  its  existence? 

Others,  again,  lay  their  foundations  in  riches.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth ; 
but  a  great  many,  who  would  be  shocked  to  think  that  they  set  them- 
selves against  the  Word  of  Truth,  practically  differ  from  this,  and  seem  to 
think  that  a  man's  life  does  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that 
he  possesseth ;  and  when  they  have  secured  a  well-appointed  house,  a 
well-spread  table,  and  a  well-filled  bank  book,  think  that  they  have  got 
a  very  firm  foundation  for  their  household.  They  forget  that  disease 
comes,  that  death  comes,  and  that  luxury  and  money  are  but  poor  forces 
to  fight  against  such  foes ;  and  they  forget  the  yawning  abysses  in  their 
own  souls,  which  will  sooner  or  later  clamour  to  be  filled  with  something 
akin  to  themselves,  and  will  scorn  as  empty  husks  and  bitter  ashes  the 
daintiest  meal  of  earthly  pleasure.  And  at  the  best  it  is  as  if  they  were 
to  choose  to  live  in  some  dark,  dank,  unwholesome  cavern,  when  they 
might  dwell  on  the  lightsome,  airy  slope  of  a  sunny  hill,  where  health  and 
happiness  dance  in  every  passing  breeze.  Cecil  understood  what  the  true 
foundation  was,  when,  musing  on  that  saying  of  Rutherford's,  ^ Ilay  my 
head  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  Omnipotence,'  he  said,  ^  When  I  can  keep 
hold  of  this,  it  shall  be  a  fine  day  whether  it  rains,  hails,  or  shines  ! ' 

But  more  than  a  foundation  is  needed.  We  must  have  mutual  love  as 
the  cement  of  the  building.  When  we  think  of  the  difficulties  and  trials 
of  life,  of  the  unavoidable  various  tempers  and  peculiarities  of  the  members 
of  a  family,  we  see  how  necessary  love  is  to  sweeten  and  soften  asperities, 
and  make  each  willing  to  bear  and  forbear  with  the  other.  Keinrich 
Heine  said,  'Nature,  like  a  great  poet,  knows  how  to  produce  the 
greatest  effects  with  the  fewest  materials.  You  have  only  a  sun,  trees, 
flowers,  water, — and  love.  But,  in  sooth,  should  this  last  be  absent  from 
the  heart  of  the  beholder,  the  picture  is  poor  enough ;  for  then  the  sun 
is  only  so  and  so  many  miles  in  diameter,  and  trees  are  good  for  fuel, 
and  flowers  are  classified  according  to  their  stamens,  and  water  is  wet.' 
And  so,  if  love  is  awanting  in  the  members  of  a  household,  the  walls  are 
but  bare  stone  and  the  finest  act  furniture  fantastic  sticks.  It  is  love 
that  sheds  a  glow  of  orient  light  over  the  humblest  habitation,  that 
glorifies  the  lowliest  hut,  and  girdles  as  with  a  bright  bow  of  promise  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  home.  And  then  this  love,  strange  in  such  a 
transient  world,  is  the  one  thing  that  will  remain.  ^  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.' 

In  a  household,  too,  intelligence  is  very  necessary  for  its  right  regula- 
tion.   The  poet's  advice, 

^  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  lot  who  will  be  clever,' 
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is  rery  well  so  far,  bat  a  measure  of  intelligence  at  least,  if  not  cleverness, 
is  necessary  for  its  well-being.  And  above  all  and  chief,  intelligence 
with  regard  to  what  concerns  ns  as  immortal  beings,  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  And  indeed  this  knowledge  is  often  wof nllj  awanting  when 
there  is  no  want  of  secular  knowledge.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
whoi  allusion  was  on  one  occasion  made  to  the  Cave  of  Adnllam, 
sereral  of  the  honourable  members  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
reference  was.  And  among  the  humbler  classes  the  ignorance  that 
prevails  in  many  cases  is  all  but  incredible.  You  are  pleased  to  see 
a  youDg  couple,  well  dressed  and  prepossessing  in  their  appearance, 
taking  their  way  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  marriage  to  the 
hoQse  of  God.  You  say  these  young  people  are  setting  out  on  the 
right  track;  they  mean  to  do  well,  they  will  be  a  help  to  the  com- 
mumty  in  which  they  live,  instead  of,  as  in  too  many  cases,  a  down- 
draaght  in  their  neighbourhood.  You  happen  to  be  sitting  near  them 
in  church,  but,  alas !  when  the  text  is  given  out,  the  poor  man  wanders 
hopelessly  about  in  the  Bible,  without  the  least  idea  whether  he  should 
open  at  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  The  pleasant  countenance 
geu  clouded.  He  feels  from  home  and  out  of  place.  His  wife  looks 
distressed  as  she  covertly  tries  to  assist  him,  and  the  chances  are  that 
thej,  or  at  all  events  he,  is  a  stranger  ever  after  where  it  should  be  his 
delight  and  his  privilege  to  appear ;  and  if  some  good  angel  does  not 
step  in,  and  with  tact  and  perseverance  save  him  from  the  conse- 
qoeDces  of  early  neglect,  the  whole  household  will  sink  to  a  low  level,  and 
instead  of  being  part  of  ^  a  virtuous  populace,'  will  help  to  swell  the 
nnmbers  of  the  lapsed  masses. 

Bat  even  where  there  is  not  such  dark  ignorance,  there  is  often  a 
distressing  want  of  perception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  consequence. 
It  is  strange  how  the  head  of  a  family  will  at  prayers  in  the  morning 
read  that  passage  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '•  It  hath  been  said  by 
them  of  old  time,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say 
onto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ; '  and  when  his  little  boy  tells  him  at 
night  how  some  of  the  other  boys  at  the  school  set  on  him  and  thrashed 
him,  says,  *  Ah  but,  Johnnie,  you  must  not  allow  that ;  you  must  show 
jonrself  a  man,  and  give  it  them  back ! '  You  see  this  father,  although 
he  has  the  Bible  in  bis  hand,  is  a  heathen  at  heart,  and  although  he  does 
not  think  it,  is  training  his  family  in  the  practices  of  heathendom.  There 
is  much  said  about  the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  in  a  Christian  land  religious  teaching  can  be  excluded  from 
Khool  in  reality  even  if  it  be  so  in  form,  but  undoubtedly  the  home  is 
the  best  and  surest  sphere  for  teaching  religion.  And  not  only  will  this 
benefit  the  child,  but,  like  other  good  works,  it  will  have  a  reflex,  beneficial 
inflaence  on  the  parent.  A  professor  of  Greek,  on  being  asked  the  best 
vay  to  learn  Greek,  said,  *  To  teach  it.'  Our  views  on  any  subject  acquire 
Tolmne  and  concentration,  and  practical  point,  by  being  thought  over  and 
spoken  about  to  others. 

The  science  of  teaching  has  changed  in  its  methods  to  a  considerable 
extoit  of  late.  The  attention  of  children  used  to  be  concentrated  on 
fewer  subjects  and  in  a  more  definite  way.  Now  they  are  expected  to 
intermed^e  with  all  knowledge,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  may 
caase  the  teaching  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  to  be  pushed  into  a 
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corner.    This  would  be  an  unspeakable  calamity,  and  one  which  all 
right-minded  parents  will  guard  against. 

But  children  need  guidance  as  well  as  instrnction,  and  how  wise  a 
gufde  should  be !  When  the  infant  begins  to  walk  alone,  how  careful 
its  mother  is  to  remove  every  stumbling-block  !  This  little  stone  might 
make  her  darling  stagger,  that  might  make  it  fall ;  and  so,  when  children 
set  out  in  life  to  walk,  as  it  were,  morally  alone,  they  meet  many 
difficulties.  It  is  a  trying  time  for  boys  and  girls  when  they  go  first  to 
school,  particularly  if  they  are  sent  from  home.  A  gentleman  who  was 
himself  educated  at  Eton,  said  he  had  seen  so  much  of  what  was  evil  and 
wrong  there,  that  though  he  had  a  dozen  sons  he  would  not  send  one  to 
that  school.  We  are  not  to  sappose  that  it  was  worse  than  other 
schools ;  but  wherever  boys  congregate  in  great  masses,  there  will  be 
some  who  will  try  to  corrupt  the  others,  and  the  need  of  a  wise  guide  is 
great.  A  story  is  told  of  an  artist  who  was  engaged  copying  some  of 
the  tablets  on  the  sepulchres  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  Suddenly  his 
light  went  out,  and  he  was  left  in  a  horror  of  great  darkness.  He  tried 
to  find  his  way  out,  but  in  vain.  Worn  out  and  hopeless,  he  flung  him- 
self on  the  ground.  As  he  fell,  his  hand  touched  something  which  proved 
to  be  a  cord,  fastened  there  as  a  clue  to  explorers.  He  grasped  it,  and 
by  following  its  guidance  was  saved  from  his  perilous  position. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  safeguard,  humanly  speaking,  for  young 
people  in  after  life,  than  the  associations  of  a  virtuous,  happy  home. 
The  power  of  the  law  of  association  is  wonderful.  A  lady  who  went 
through  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  lost  there  her  father  and 
two  brothers,  and  who,  in  making  her  escape,  had  to  travel  thirty  miles 
on  a  moonlight  night,  says  that  even  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  all  these 
years,  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  moonlight, — it  recalls  the  horrors  of 
that  dreadful  time.  And  when  young  people  have  sacred,  sunny  memon'es 
of  their  home  to  carry  with  them  through  life,  these  will  help  to  pre?ent 
them  falling  into  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that  may  beset  them,  or 
may  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  them.  A  missionary  in  India  was  called 
to  visit  a  dying  soldier — dying  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  sin, 
without  God  and  without  hope.  He  tried  in  various  ways  to  bring  Lim 
to  a  sense  of  his  condition,  but  in  vain.  The  man  seemed  past  feeling, 
till  his  visitor  began  to  sing  the  hymn,  '  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home ! ' 
Then  he  was  arrested,  and  turning  round  he  said, '  Where  did  you  learn 
that  hymn  V  ^  At  the  Sabbath  school,'  said  the  missionary.  '  Ah,  I 
know  that  hymn,'  returned  the  soldier, '  I  learned  it  at  my  mother's  knee.' 
Then  that  mother's  influence  and  lessons,  so  long  forgot,  rushed  across 
that  wide,  dark  chasm,  and  swept  from  the  hardened  soul  its  crust  of 
careless  indifference,  and  in  the  hands  of  God's  own  Spirit  were  the 
means  of  its  salvation. 

But  better  than  any  earthly  guide  is  the  unerring  Guide,  and  those 
parents  are  happy  whose  children  put  themselves  under  His  care.  Some 
time  ago,  a  mother,  in  going  the  round  of  her  children's  rooms  after  they 
had  retired  to  bed,  found  one  little  fellow  lying  alone  in  the  darkness 
singing  in  his  sweet,  childish  voice, 

*  Wliile  life's  dark  maxe  I  tread. 

And  Rrriefs  around  me  spread, 

Be  Thou  my  Oaide.^ 
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She  went  her  way  with  a  grateful  heart,  knowing  that  this  Guide  would 
bring  those  who  trust  in  Him  safe  to  the  home  above. 

For  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  though  a  happ}'  home  is  the  happiest 
place  on  earth,  yet,  like  all  else  of  earth,  it  is  polluted,  and  not  our  rest. 
Bnt  we  are  slow  to  realize  this,  and  imagine  always  that  we  can  elude 
this  sure  decree.  A  party  of  Indians  were  one  day  overtaken  in  their 
hunting-grounds  by  a  terrible  storm  of  fire  which  had  been  kindled  by  a 
spark  falling  among  some  dry  leaves.  They  fled  for  their  lives,  but  still 
the  relentless  foe  pursued  them.  With  the  energy  of  despair  they  sped 
on,  and  at  length  reached  a  river,  which  they  crossed,  and  throwing 
themselves  down  on  the  opposite  bank  exclaimed,  ^  Here  we  may  rest.' 
But  no ;  they  soon  discovered  to  their  cost  that  this  land  was  possessed 
by  an  enemy,  and  although  delivered  from  the  fury  of  the  flames,  it  was 
on]y  to  meet  death  in  another  form,  and  instead  of  rest  they  found  a 
grave.  And  so  it  ever  is.  *  He  builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath  the 
skies/  Tlie  Christian  alone  is  the  truly  wise  man.  He  can  say,  *  Heaven 
is  my  home.'  And  to  that  bright  abode,  the  Christian  home,  founded 
in  the  fear  of  God,  cemented  by  mutual  affection,  and  regulated  by  a 
wise  intelligence,  is  the  entrance-hall.  X. 


THE  POET  OF  LOCHLEVEN. 

PAHT  FIRST. 

More  than  a  century  has  passed  away  since  Michael  Bruce,  the  poet  of 
Lochleven,  ended  his  brief  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  but  the 
poetry  he  left  behind  him  surrounds  his  name  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
associations.  His  birth-place,  in  the  small  village  of  Kinnesswood,  on 
the  banks  of  Lochleven,  has  been  much  resorted  to  by  admirers  of  the 
productions  of  his  genius ;  and  thus  many  visitors  have  been  drawn  to  a 
locality  which  in  itself  has  many  attractions.  The  village  is  beautifully 
sitnated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lomond  Hill,  which  is  green  to  the  top,  and 
seen  from  far.  The  present  writer  visited  the  locality  last  summer.  Having 
left  Stirling  by  the  direct  line  to  Ladybank,  by  Dollar  and  Kinross,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Devon,  I  reached  Mawcarse,  which  is  the  nearest  station 
for  Kinnesswood;  and  I  had  a  charming  walk  by  Balgedie  to  the  village. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  A.  Duncan  of  Balgedie,  I  easily  found 
the  house  of  which  I  was  in  quest.  It  has  recently  been  repaired,  and 
is  probably  much  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  Bruce  family  lived 
in  it.  It  stands  in  the  street  which  runs  up  the  hill  at  right  angles  to 
the  public  road  from  Portmoak  to  Milnathort.  It  consists  of  two  flats, 
the  under  one  being  a  weaver's  shop,  and  the  upper  one  the  dwelling- 
house.  The  latter  is  entered  from  the  garden,  to  which  a  stair  leads  at 
the  under  end  of  the  house.  In  the  garden  I  saw  a  luxuriant  row  of  pease 
not  yet  in  bloom,  as  the  time  of  my  visit  was  the  leafy  month  of  June. 
The  pease  reminded  me  of  Bruce's  exquisite  *  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,*  in  which 
this  stanza  occurs : 

*  Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fly'st  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lauds. 
Another  spring  to  hail.' 

I  had  been  spending  a  few  days  at  DoUarbank,  where  I  heard  the  note 
of  the  cuckoo  every  morning  and  evening  in  the  woods  around.    It  was 
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in  the  middle  of  the  bird's  anDDal  sojonni,  which  extends  from  the  time 
when  '  the  daisy  decks  the  green,'  till  the  field  '  pea  pats  on  the  bloom/ 
Bruce  was  wont  to  sit  in  his  father's  garden  when  too  weak  to  go  beyond 
it ;  and  here  the  venerable  parent  was  accastomed  to  read  aloud  to  bis 
dying  son.  The  dwelling-house  has  two  apartments,  and  on  risiting 
both,  I  saw  on  the  walls  extracts  from  the  poetry  of  Bruce,  and  a  view 
of  the  monument  over  his  grave  in  the  adjoining  graveyard  of  Port- 
moak.  Of  this  humble  dwelling,  Lord  Craig,  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  said,  in  the  Mirror  for  1779:  'For  my  own  part,  I 
never  pass  the  place  (a  little  hamlet,  skirted  with  a  circle  of  old  ash  trees, 
about  two  miles  from  Kinross)  where  Michael  resided ;  I  never  look  on 
his  dwelling  (a  small  thatched  house,  distinguished  from  the  cottages  of 
the  other  inhabitants  only  by  a  sashed  window  at  the  end,  instead  of  a 
lattice,  fringed  with  a  honeysuckle  plant,  which  the  poor  youth  had  trained 
around  it) ;  I  never  find  myself  on  that  spot,  but  I  stop  my  horse  in- 
voluntarily, and  looking  on  the  window  which  the  honeysuckle  has  now 
almost  covered,  in  the  dream  of  the  moment  I  picture  out  a  figure  for  the 
gentle  tenant  of  the  mansion.  I  wish,  and  my  heart  swells  while  I  do  so, 
that  he  were  alive,  and  that  I  were  a  great  man,  to  have  the  luxury  of 
visiting  him  there,  and  of  bidding  him  be  happy.' 

Bruce  thus  alludes  to  his  native  village  in  his  poem  on  Lochleven : 

^Behold  tho  village  rise, 
In  rural  pride,  'moug  iDtermiDgled  trees ! 
AboYO  whose  aged  tops  the  joyful  swains, 
At  eventide  descending  from  the  hill, 
With  eye  enamoured,  mark  the  many  wreaths 
Of  pillared  smoke,  high  curling  to  the  clouds.' 

The  young  poet  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  early  train- 
ing of  pious  parents.     Co?rper  said  of  his  parents : 

*  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies.* 

But  the  same  Ups  that  whispered  words  of  wisdom  in  the  infant  ear  oi 
Bruce,  conveyed  Christian  comfort  to  him  at  the  early  close  of  life.  His 
father  was  distinguished  by  piety  and  intelligence  above  most  men  in  bis 
position  in  hfe.     He  refers  to  his  venerated  parent  in  the  following  lines : 

*  I  knew  an  aged  swain,  whoso  hoary  head 
Was  bent  with  years,  the  village  chronicle : 
Who  much  had  seen,  and  from  the  former  times 
Much  had  received.    He,  hanging  o*er  the  hearth. 
In  winter  evenings,  to  the  gaping  swains. 
And  children  circling  round  the  fire,  would  tell 
Stories  of  old,  and  tales  of  other  times. 
Of  Lomond  aud  Levina  he  would  talk! 
And  how  of  old,  in  Britain^s  evil  days. 
When  brothers  against  brothers  drew  the  sword 
Of  civil  rage,  the  hostile  hand  of  war 
Ravaged  the  land,  gave  cities  to  the  sword, 
And  all  the  country  to  devouring  fire. 
Then  these  fair  forests  and  Elysian  scenes. 
In  one  great  conflagration,  flamed  to  heaven. 
Barren  and  black  by  swift  degrees  arose 
A  moorish  fen ;  and  hence  the  lab'ring  hind. 
Digging  for  fuel,  meets  the  mouldering  trunks 
Of  oaks,  and  branching  antlers  of  the  deer.' 
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From  the  testimony  here  borne  by  his  son,  it  appears  that  this  intelli- 
gent artisan  was  no  mere  reader  of  history  or  relater  of  legendary  lore. 
He  was  also  a  student  of  the  volame  of  nature,  and  cnrioasly  examined 
the  records  of  the  peat  deposits  a  century  ago,  when  the  investigations 
of  the  antiquary  and  the  geologist  were  in  a  state  of  great  crudeness  and 
imperfection. 

A  misunderstood  expression  in  his  son's  letter  has  given  rise  to  a  false 
charge  of  illiberality  against  the  elder  Bruce,  His  liberality,  however, 
was  in  advance  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  chosen  to  the 
eldership  in  the  large  and  intelligent  congr^ation  of  Milnathort,  on  the 
banks  of  Lochleren,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  members ;  and  he 
adhered  to  it  when  ejected  with  its  minister  for  holding  that  '  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  Christ  died  for  all  men,' — a  tenet  not  reckoned  heresy  now 
in  our  Church  ;  for,  while  the  atonement  of  Christ  secures  the  salvation 
of  His  people,  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  opened  the  door  of  mercy  to  all, 
and  to  furnish  a  sufficient  foundation  for  presenting  the  offer  of  salvation 
to  all  men  without  exception.  The  words  of  Bruce,  which  have  given 
rise  to  unmerited  censure  on  his  excellent  father,  occur  in  the  postscript 
of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Arnot  of  Port- 
moak.  *  I  ask  your  pardon,'  said  he, '  for  the  trouble  I  have  put  you  to 
by  these  books  I  have  sent.  The  fear  of  a  discovery  made  me  choose 
this  method.'  The  books  sent  included  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
Pope ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  words  of  his  son  that  the  father 
disapproved  of  these  works.  A  remark  of  Logan,  the  first  editor  of 
Brace's  poems,  gives  some  countenance  to  this  inference,  namely,  that 
^  he  was  descended  from  parents  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  innocency 
and  simplicity  of  their  lives.'  But  Dr.  Mackelvie,  whose  ministerial  life 
of  more  than  thirty  years  was  spent  in  the  locality  in  which  the  poet  of 
Lochleven  and  his  parents  lived,  has  shown  that  the  inference  is  altogether 
unwarranted.  He  has  been  at  pains  to  prove  that  the  poet's  father  was 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  liberality  of  sentiment.  So  far  from 
interdicting  his  son's  perusal  of  the  poets,  Alexander  Bruce  borrowed  or 
bought  for  his  use  every  book  of  poetry  that  came  in  his  way.  The 
works  of  the  great  English  dramatist  were  read,  and  their  merits  openly 
discussed  in  Alexander  Brnce's  family.  His  library  was  sold  after  his 
death,  and  among  his  books  was  an  edition  of  Pope's  works,  different 
from  that  referred  to  by  his  son.  I  conclude,  then,  with  Dr.  Mackelvie, 
that  the  young  poet  might  fear  his  father's  displeasure,  not  for  the  works 
themselves^  but  on  account  of  the  moi-e  expensive  editions  he  had  selected, 
and  which  the  father  might  consider  to  be  above  his  means.  That 
Michael's  taste  always  led  him  to  choose  the  best  editions,  is  evident  from 
the  volumes  of  which  his  friends  got  possession,  and  which  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  their  representatives. 

Ann  Bruce  was  the  maiden  name  of  the  poet's  mother.  When  married 
she  did  not  require  to  change  her  name,  though  she  was  not  previously 
related  to  her  husband.  This  is  an  honoured  name  in  Scotland,  as 
having  been  borne  by  a  patriot  king  and  a  peasant  poet.  Both  the 
parents  of  Bruce  were  pious,  but  they  were  somewhat  different  in 
temperament.  The  mother  was  the  more  lively  and  active  of  the  two. 
The  mother's  liveliness  and  the  father's  contemplation  met  in  their  dis- 
tinguished son,  together  with  the  piety  of  both,  forming  a  character 
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which  commanded  nniversal  esteem  and  love.  Michael  was  the  fifth  of 
eight  children,  and  both  parents,  survived  him, — the  motlier  living  to  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Her  later  years  of  lonely  widow- 
hood were  cheered  by  attention  and  pecaniary  aid  from  the  admirers  of 
her  gifted  son,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  poems.  It  was 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  character  of  this  benevolent  old  woman, 
that  when  she  received  occasional  sums  of  money  unexpectedly,  she  im- 
mediately exchanged  the  first  pound  for  silver,  and  purchased  a  few 
loaves,  which  she  carried  about  in  her  own  basket,  to  relieve  the  pressing 
wants  of  some  of  her  neighbours  who  were  poorer  than  herself.  A 
friend  once  asked  her  where  she  was  going  with  her  basket.  She  replied, 
'  When  heaven  is  raining  so  plentifully  upon  me,  I  may  aye  let  two  or 
three  draps  fa'  on  my  puir  neighbours.'  She  was  a  great  favourite  with 
all  her  neighbours,  and  they  were  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  her  when 
her  increasing  feebleness  rendered  her  unable  to  move  much  about.  One 
day  when  the  crops  of  autumn  were  ripening  for  the  harvest,  a  neigh- 
bour who  happened  to  call  at  her  cottage,  found  this  aged  and  matured 
Christian  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  with  her  head  resting  on  its  back,  and 
the  open  Bible  on  her  knee.  She  bad  peacefully  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus, 
with  the  lamp  of  divine  truth  in  her  hand,  that  it  might  shed  its  light 
down  into  the  dark  vale  of  death.  When  the  hand  of  death  touched  her 
she  seems  to  have  felt  no  alarm ;  for  she  removed  the  spectacles  from  her 
eyes,  laid  them  in  the  open  Bible,  and  calmly  fell  asleep.  P.  M. 


THE  LATE  KEY.  JOHN  PRINGLE,  ELGIN. 

This  venerable  minister  of  Christ  has  recently  passed  away  to  hi^  rest 
and  his  reward.  Various  tributes  to  his  character  have  appeared  in  the 
local  journals  and  elsewhere ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  special  call  for 
some  suitable  memorial  in  this  Magazine  of  one  so  excellent  and  so 
respected. 

He  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  June  1803,  in  the  village  of  Tranent.  .  His 
father,  Mr.  James  Pringle,  was  a  merchant,  a  modest,  cautious,  godly 
man,  esteemed  for  his  strong  good  sense  and  uprightness ;  his  mother,  whom 
he  greatly  resembled,  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and  digni- 
fied presence,  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  her  memory,  a  valuable 
endowment  which  was  inherited  by  her  children.  These  were  three  in 
number,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest  The 
eldest,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Renwick,  still  survives ;  the 
second,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Pringle  of  Auchterarder,  died  some  years 
ago.  They  were  all  most  carefully  trained,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
under  the  roof  of  their  worthy  parents ;  and  this  great  blessing,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  was  the  means  of  their  early  self- 
consecration  to  the  Lord.  As  a  family  they  were  attached  to  the  Associate 
(Burgher)  Congregation  of  Tranent,  then  under  the  care  of  the  R^v. 
Robert  Sliirreff.  Mr.  Shirreff's  diary,  published  after  his  death,  revealed 
him  to  be  what  he  was  reputed  in  his  lifetime,  a  man  of  singular  piety. 
The  elders  who  then  constituted  the  session  of  Tranent  seem  to  have  been 
largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  distinguished  their  minister.  They 
are  still  remembered  as  devout  men, — men  of  prayer,  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  religion.    Mr.  James  Pringle  was  one  of  their  number. 
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His  son,  of  whom  we  now  write,  early  displayed  an  aptitude  for 
ieamiog,  and  a  power  of  application  that  gave  promise  of  f atnre  nsefnl- 
ness.  The  elements  of  education  were  acquired  by  him  at  the  school  of 
his  native  village.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
borgh.  and  was  entered  in  the  rector's  class,  then  taught  by  Mr.  Pillans. 
There  he  very  soon  took  a  high  place  in  the  Latin,  and  became  dux  in 
Greek,  carrying  off  the  gold  medal.  In  the  hall  of  this  distinguished 
seminary  his  name  still  stands  enshrined  on  a  tablet  of  duxes.  His 
subsequent  studies  in  the  classics  and  philosophy  were  pursued  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Among  his  fellow-students  in  the  Greek 
ander  Professor  Dunbar,  were  the  late  lamented  John  Patterson  of 
Falkirk,  and  William  Cunningham,  afterwards  the  Principal  of  the  Free 
Church  College.  Mr.  Pringle  gained  the  highest  prize  for  a  Greek 
poem.  Having  resolved  to  study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  the 
United  Secession  Church,  he  in  the  autumn  of  1822  entered  the  Divinity 
Hall  at  Glasgow  under  Dr.  Dick.  Among  the  students  belonging  to  his 
year  were  Robert  Pollok,  author  of  The  Course  of  Time;  Dr.  John 
Young,  author  of  The  Christ  of  History;  Dr.  William  Peddie,  Dr. 
M'Kelvie,  Mr.  Nisbet  of  Edinburgh,  afterwards  of  Paisley;  and  Dr. 
Taylor  of  Montreal.  On  the  Cth  of  May  1827  he  was,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  licensed,  along  with  no  less  than  ten  others,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  forthwith  entered  upon  the  customary  pere- 
grinations through  the  vacancies.  By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Crawford,  the  First  Congregation  of  Elgin  had  become  vacant,  and  in  the 
providence  of  God  the  choice  of  the  members  fell  upon  Mr.  Pringle.  He 
accepted  their  call,  and  was  ordained  as  theu"  minister  on  the  16th  day 
of  July  1829,  when  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.-  Like  most  Seceding 
meeting-houses  of  an  early  date,  that  in  which  the  congregation  wor- 
shipped was  a  very  humble  edifice,  and  placed  in  an  obscure  situation ; 
bnt  it  was  occupied  by  an  attentive  and  devout  people,  who  gave  the 
young  preacher  a  cordial  welcome.  Here  Mr.  Pringle  laboured,  not 
without  success,  till  the  year  1864,  when  a  commodious  and  elegant  new 
church  was  built  for  the  congregation  in  South  Street,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  first  Seceder  worshippers  assembled  120  years  before. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  of  April  1864,  the  building,  which  was  seated  for  500 
persons,  was  opened  for  public  worship,  and,  chiefly  through  Mr.  Pringle's 
personal  exertions,  free  of  debt. 

The  life  of  a  Dissentmg  minister,  especially  in  a  country  district  or  a 
provincial  town,  is  generally  an  uneventful  one.  That  of  Mr.  Pringle  was 
an  even,  steady  course  of  quiet,  humble  usefulness.  He  married  Miss 
Robina  Shirreff — who  still  survives — a  daughter  of  the  esteemed  minister 
above  named,  under  whose  ministrations  he  and  his  parents  had  sat.  A 
family  grew  up  around  them,  consisting  of  one  son  and  four  daughters ; 
bnt  a  sore  domestic  trial  befell  them  in  the  removal  by  death,  at  an  early 
age,  of  one  of  the  daughters,  a  girl  of  great  promise.  The  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren were  spared  to  reward  their  parents'  care  and  comfort  their  old  age. 
While  his  congregation  was  his  chief  care,  Mr.  Pringle  yet  found  time 
for  active  usefulness  in  other  directions.  He  was  clerk  of  the  presbytery 
dariog  the  long  period  of  forty  years,  and  in  this  capacity  rendered  much 
service  to  all  the  congregations  within  its  bounds.  From  time  to  time, 
also,  as  opportunity  occurred,  he  preached  the  gospel  in  stations  in  the 
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Ticinity.  It  was  by  his  instrnxnentality  that  a  mission  serrice  was  com- 
menced, and  finally  a  congregation  and  chorch  erected,  in  the  important 
village  of  Lossiemouth,  about  six  miles  distant  from  Elgin.  On  account 
of  his  linguistic  acquirements,  Mr.  Pringle  was  commonly  chosen  by  his 
presbytery  to  examine  the  students  under  its  charge  in  the  sacred  tongues, 
and  from  the  year  1848  to  1851  he  waB  engaged  at  intervals  in  executing  for 
the  Calvin  Society  a  translation  of  Calvin's  Latin  commentaries  on  the  Cor- 
inthians, Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  The'  three  volumes 
in  which  this  work  was  comprised  he  enriched  by  suitable  prefaces  and 
illustrative  notes.  Mr.  Pringle's  modesty  made  him  always  reluctant 
to  give  to  the  world  any  original  work  of  his  own ;  but  at  the  time  when 
the  country  was  agitated  with  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Papal 
aggression,  having  joined  with  other  ministers  of  Morayshire  in  delivering 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  errors  of  Romanism,  his  lecture,  which  was  a 
very  telling  one,  was  published.  It  advocated  Protestant  principles  in  a 
Protestant  and  truly  Christian  spirit.  This  was  a  noted  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Pringle.  Animated  by  a  truly  Christian  and  catholic  spirit,  he  never- 
theless did  not  shrink  from  avowing  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  boldly 
defending,  his  views  as  a  Nonconformist  and  a  Voluntary.  But  this  never 
interfered  in  his  case  with  the  duties  of  good  neighbourhood  and  brotherly- 
kindness  or  Christian  liberality.  With  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
both  in  town  and  country,  he  lived  on  the  most  friendly  and  even  intimate 
terms,  often  occupying  the  pulpits  both  of  Established  and  Dissenting 
churches.  The  influence  of  the  example  which  he  thus  set  on  society  in 
Elgin  was  of  the  happiest  kind,  and  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole 
community.  But  in  many  other  ways  he  was,  by  his  conduct,  a  power 
for  good.  At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry  he  joined  the  total  abstinence 
movement,  and  he  rigidly  adhered  to  its  principles  through  life,  while 
carefully  respecting  the  opinions  of  others. 

^  Mr.  Pringle,'  says  his  brother,  Mr.  Lind, '  was  a  cheerful  companion, 
and,  having  a  great  fund  of  anecdote,  his  intercourse  was  racy  and  very 
enjoyable.  He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  arresting  the  attention  of 
cMldren  on  the  seasons  of  their  gathering  together ;  many  of  them  will 
long  remember  his  instructions  and  interesting  addresses ;  and  even  his 
most  humorous  illustrations  were  always  so  well  guarded  as  to  be  per- 
fectly innocent  of  any  tendency  except  for  good.  His  amiable  and 
obliging  disposition  made  him  a  favourite  with  his  brethren.  He  was 
remarkable  for  conscientiousness  in  sacred  things,  such  as  admitting 
persons  to  sealing  ordinances,  and  especially  in  administering  the  ordin- 
ance of  baptism.  Parties  might  take  offence  and  desert  his  ministry,  bat 
his  integrity  was  indomitable ;  and  I  do  not  know  the  temptation  that 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  cause  him  to  swerve  from  what  he  held 
to  be  right  principles  in  that  matter.  But  underlying  all  these  estimable 
qualities,  and  as  the  groundwork  of  his  worth,  there  was  his  genuine  piety 
and  ardent  devotional  feeling.  His  piety  was  not  demonstrative,  and  yet 
it  was  pleasingly  apparent ;  he  seldom  spoke  of  personal  experience,  but 
every  one  who  knew  him,  or  had  opportunity  of  associating  with  him,  felt 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  not  only  a  true  but  an  advanced 
Christian,  as  well  as  an  exemplary  Christian  minister.  His  preaching 
was  characterized  by  prevailing  scripturalness,  with  the  art  of  apt  quota- 
tion ;   he  never  gave  way  to  fanciful  theories  or  matters  of  doubtful 
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dispatatioD,  bat  made  an  able  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  pecnliar 
doctrines  of  the  grand  old  gospel.  He  gloried  in  preaching  Christ,  ever 
Dofolding  the  beauty  of  His  matchless  Ufe,  the  efficacy  of  His  atoning 
death,  and  the  tenderness  and  power  of  His  love  for  sinners,  and  with  rare 
polpit  auction  and  intense  earnestness.'  Nor  was  he  less  assiduons  and 
skiifal  in  the  private  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  No  minister  could  have 
been  more  attentive  to  the  poor  and  the  sick.  The  widow  and  the  orphan 
were  his  constant  care.  His  visitations  to  the  sick  and  the  dying  were 
not  confined  to  the  members  of  his  own  congregation,  but  with  truly 
apostolic  zeal  for  souls,  he  was  at  once  ready  when  requested,  at  any 
inconvenience  to  himself,  to  go  to  counsel,  instruct,  and  comfort  the  most 
profligate  or  neglected. 

These  qualities  failed  not  to  conciliate  for  him  universal  regard.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  both  old  and  young  in  Elgin,  was  shown 
by  the  very  demeanour  of  every  one  whom  he  met  on  the  street.  He  had 
a  kmd  word  for  every  one,  and  no  one  bore  him  a  grudge.  He  had  no 
enemy  in  the  whole  conmiunity.  A  deputation  of  the  congregation 
waited  upon  him  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  token  of  their  goodwill ;  but  the  great  outburst  of  affection 
was  reserved  for  the  jubilee  of  his  ministry,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
30th  July  last.  On  that  occasion.  Principal  Cairns  preached  to  a  large 
assembly,  and  a  social  meeting  of  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  character 
was  held  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Pringle  was  presented  with  a  cheque 
for  £330,  subscribed  by  members  of  the  congregation  and  other  friends, 
and  addresses  to  him  were  read  from  the  presbytery,  the  congregation,  and 
the  temperance  societies  of  Elgin.  All  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
town,  and  a  number  from  the  surrounding  country,  were  present,  besides 
sev^al  from  a  distance,  who  had  come  to  do  honour  to  their  friend  and 
brother.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  sermons  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peddie  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mair, 
Edinburgh. 

The  end,  however,  was  drawing  near.  Though  strong  and  active 
tbronghout  the  whole  of  his  previous  life,  about  a  twelvemonth  before  his 
jabilee  his  health  showed  alarming  symptoms  of  giving  way  ;  and  he  was 
confined  to  the  house  for  nearly  four  months.  In  the  following  spring  he 
revived,  and  resumed  his  pastoral  work  with  wonderful  earnestness.  By 
the  time  of  his  jubilee  he  had  almost  regained  his  wonted  powers ;  and  he 
spoke  on  the  occasion  with  great  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  But  in 
the  succeeding  autumn  his  health  began  again  to  fail,  and  his  strength  to 
decrease.  Yet  so  earnest  was  he  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abstain  from 
the  work  he  loved  so  well,  repeatedly  preaching  when  other  men  would 
have  sought  rest..  The  last  time  he  addressed  his  people  was  on  the  29th 
of  November  last,  when  he  preached  on  the  27th  verse  of  the  22d  Psalm : 
'  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,* — a 
sermon  which  wiU  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  heard  it.  It  was  remarked 
by  his  people  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  sermons  seemed  to 
become  even  more  earnest  than  ever,  and  that  he  dwelt  most  impressively 
on  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  importance  of  eternity.  For  some  weeks 
before  the  last  summons  came  his  strength  was  visibly  declining,  yet  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  room  and  attend  to  various  duties ;  and  though  the 
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outward  man  was  perisbing,  his  mind  remained  perfectly  calm  and  acote. 
On  Sabbath  the  28th  December,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  he  asked  whether  the 
bells  were  ringing  for  public  worship,  and  gave  directions  about  a  pulpit 
intimation.  During  that  day  he  became  very  weak,  though  perfectly 
conscious.  He  spoke  little,  but  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
occasionally  muttered  words  of  Scripture.  The  last  that  were  audible 
were, '  The  blood  of  Christ,'  and  very  expressively,  *  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  Finally,  he  gently  fell  asleep  on 
Tuesday,  30th  December.  'Mark  tbe  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.' 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  every  possible  honour  was  shown  him  by  an 
immense  company  of  genuine  mourners.  The  shops  were  shut,  the  civic 
authorities  attended,  and  the  bells  tolled.  The  tear  in  many  a  spectator's 
eye  told  a  tale  of  the  affection  which  was  borne  him  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. He  now  sleeps  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
which  he  so  often  took  pleasure  in  showing  to  friends.  Appropriate 
sermons  were  preached  on  the  following  Sabbath  by  the  Rev.  Adam 
Lind  of  Elgin;  the  Rev.  J.  Whyte,  Mojmess;  and  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Gray,  Elgin,  which  wc  are  glad  to  see  have  been  published  in  a  con- 
venient form.  Many  will  desire  to  retain  a  memorial  of  one  so  univer- 
sally respected  and  beloved.  W.  P. 


THOUGHTS  IN  A  HAMMOCK.      BY  M.  K.  A.  S. 

As  I  lay  in  my  hammock  under  the  maples,  a  few  days  ago,  I  enjoyed 
swinging  myself  by  means  of  a  long  rope  tied  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 
Seeing  what  a  good  time  I  was  having,  a  little  boy  ran  up  to  me  with 
the  request,  '  Please  let  me  have  the  rope,  won't  you  ?'  I  gave  it  to  him. 
Then,  standing  close  beside  me,  and  tugging  manfully  at  his  end  of  the 
rope,  he  looked  with  surprise  to  see  that  tbe  hammock  was  nevertiieless 
motionless. 

'  Why  don't  it  move?'  exclaimed  he,  quite  puzzled. 

'  Only  because  you,  with  the  rope  in  your  hand,  are  not  in  if,'  I  answered. 

Just  so,  mused  I,  do  we  children  of  a  larger  growth  often  work  for  ao 
object  which  we  are  whoUy  unable  to  attain,  simply  because  we  do  not 
start  with  the  power /rom  within;  we  do  not  make  the  connection  between 
the  motive  power  and  the  hammock.  The  force,  whatever  it  is,  mast  be 
brought  home  to  our  inner  life  in  order  to  move  it. 

Living  in  a  Christian  land,  we  in  some  sort  believe  the  Bible ;  bat  to 
make  it  a  power  in  our  lives,  either  for  ourselves  or  for  others,  we  must 
take  it  home  into  our  hearts,  letting  it  lay  hold  of  us  there,  in  the  very 
citadel  of  our  being.  Otherwise  we  are  like  the  child,  pulling  hard  at  tbe 
rope,  expecting  to  see  the  hammock  rock  and  swing,  while  he  only  stands 
beside  it 

The  Bible  is  in  our  hands, — the  strength,  the  motive  power,  is  all  there. 
It  lays  hold  on  God  Himselif,  the  eternal,  the  inmiutable;  but  ah!  we  do 
not  make  the  necessary  connection  by  applying  the  force  to  our  hearts. 
We  do  not  bring  the  rope  inside  the  hammock! 

Certainly,  in  our  Sunday-school  teaching,  we  need  this  realization,  and 
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most  not  be  surprised  if,  with  the  many  lessons  of  ^  line  upon  line/  and 
*  precept  upon  precept,'  we  yet  fail  to  move  the  lives  of  oor  pupils.  The 
eoergy  of  the  Spirit,  bringing  home  the  word  to  the  very  heart,  must  be 
sought  before  our  efforts  can  be  rewarded.  Let  us  lay  fast  hold  of  the 
rope  of  prayer,  whose  strong  twisted  strands  of  faith  and  works  shall 
effectually  draw  those  we  love  into  holiness  and  God !  For  ^  if  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Ood.' 
This,  then,  is  the  proof, — this  the  test,  which,  acting  upon  heart  and  life, 
shall  indeed  make  us  to  ^move'  heavenward. 

'  LIVING  EPISTLES.'      BY  MISS  S.  A.  BRO^VN. 

Those  Christians  who  do  not  adorn  the  relations  in  life  which  Christ 
has  chosen  to  represent  Ills  love  to  Ills  people,  vitiate  the  force  of  those 
illustratious  to  themselves  and  to  those  about  them.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  realize  the  fact  that  they  are,  by  their  unlovely  lives,  ^  making  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect'  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  whom 
God  has  committed  to  their  charge,  and  for  whom  He  holds  them 
especially  responsible. 

While  Christians  are  attending  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause 
in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  let  them  not  forget  to  look  at  home,  lest,  while 
they  are  *  thinking  on  those  things  which  are  of  good  report,'  they  forget 
'  those  things  which  are  lovely.' 

Are  you  such  a  father  as  to  make  the  words  ^  our  Father  in  heaven  * 
mean  anything  to  your  children?  Are  you  willing  to  have  their  idea  of 
God's  attributes  formed  from  your  patience,  and  gentleness,  and  love 
towards  them  ?  Let  those  who  repudiate  the  conceptions  of  the  Most 
High  which  were  held  by  the  theologians  of  a  past  generation,  have 
a  care  lest  they,  in  their  daily  lives,  represent  by  their  conduct  to 
their  children  a  more  stern  and  forbidding  deity  than  ever  ascetics 
preached. 

Are  you  such  a  husband,  in  your  unselGsh  thoughtfulness,  as  to  recall 
even  faintly  to  those  about  you  the  love  which  Christ  bears  to  His 
Church  1  Are  you  an  ^  elder  brother,'  so  kind,  and  helpful,  and  sympa- 
thetic as  to  be  a  type  in  any  degree  of  Him  who  chose  that  title  for 
Himself?  Are  you  such  a  faithful  and  true  friend  as  to  make  the  words 
'I  have  called  you  friends'  signify  all  that  they  ought  to  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  your  friendship? 

These  questions  are  nothing  if  read,  approved  of,  and  forgotten.  But 
if  soberly  asked  and  honestly  answered  before  God  by  every  Christian, 
they  may  reveal  to  many  inquiring  souls  the  reason  why  the  word  of 
the  Lord  does  not  prosper  in  their  hands. — Americcai  SuTulaf/school 
Timea. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

One  of  our  blue-jackets,  a  petty  officer  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  iron- 
clads, in  a  private  letter  to  his  father,  writes  as  follows : — 

^  Only  last  night  I  heard  that  a  young  man  was  very  sick  in  his  bed, 
and  perhaps  not  likely  to  live.  I  went  down  to  him,  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  asked  if  he  was  very  bad.  He  said,  ^^  Yes,  very."  I  looked 
round  and  saw  a  Bible  by  his  bedside.  '^  Well,"  I  said,  ^^  you  have  got 
the  Word  here  ?  "    "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  my  mother  gave  me  that  when  I 
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was  tweke  yean  old,  and  I  have  scarcely  seen  it  since."  And  he  told  me 
a  pitifal  story  of  his  folly,  and  how  he  received  instmction  aboat  the 
Saviour  at  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  promises  he  made;  bat  bad 
company  had  led  him  away.  I  then  spoke  of  the  Savionr's  dying  love  to 
the  thief  on  the  cross;  that  the  eleventh  hoar  was  not  yet  past,  and 
read  to  him  different  passages  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  talked  on 
them.  While  I  was  speaking,  he  said,  ^^  Go  on ;  I  have  no  pain  when 
yon  talk  about  Jesns."  While  I  was  still  talking  with  him.,  his  comrade 
came  down,  and  he  looked  op  in  his  eyes  and  said,  ^  Jack !  Jack ! " 
very  faintly,  ^^  I  have  found  Him,  Jack ;  I  have  found  Jesus.  And  will 
you  try  and  find  Him,  too.  Jack?  do  promise  you  will."  After  be  had 
gone  away,  he  urged  me  not  to  let  Jack  rest  till  he  had  found  Jesus 
too.  So  simple  and  child-like  was  this  sick  young  man,  that  it  was 
really  glorious  to  be  by  his  bed.  I  then  prayed  with  him,  and  in  faint 
whispers  he  said  ^^  Amen.''  The  next  day  I  found  him  trusting  in  Jesus. 
He  said  to  me,  "'  Do  write  and  let  my  parents  know  that  I  have  found 
Christ.  They  will  rejoice,"  as  he  says,  "so  far  away  from  home." 
"Write,"  he  says,  "to  my  Sunday-school  superintendent,  tell  him  all 
about  it."    I  promised  I  would  do  so.' 

Surely  a  letter  hke  this  should  bring  cheer  to  the  hearts  of  Sunday- 
school  workers.  It  is  not  written  with  phrases  nicely  balanced,  and 
sentences  neatly  ^  turned,'  with  an  eye  to  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
It  is  pathetic  in  its  very  simplicity.  The  young  sailor,  lying  dying  in 
the  iron  heart  of  the  great  ship,  brings  out  the  fiible  his  mother  gave 
him  as  a  boy,  and  he  looks  into  its  pages  to  read  of  the  Saviour  of  whom 
he  had  heard  in  the  Sunday  school,  before  vile  companions  and  sin  drew 
him  away  from  its  shelter.  And  when  the  poor  lost  sheep  nestles  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  prodigal  comes  home  to  his  Father 
and  bis  Saviour,  after  saying, '  Write  and  let  my  parents  know,'  bis  next 
instruction  is,  '  Write  to  my  Sunday-school  superintendent,  tell  him  all 
about  it.'  We  cannot  fancy  that  superintendent  reading  the  message 
with  dry  eyes  or  thankless  heart.  Truly  we  do  not  labour  in  vain ;  the 
'  bread  cast  upon  the  waters ' — ^in  this  case  literally  '  upon  the  waters ' — 
'  is  seen  after  many  days.'  H.  C. 

HOW  TO  CHEEB  THE  PASTOR. 

The  f;:  st  thmg  I  will  say  is,  ^  Let  those  who  are  not  pastors  get  the 
chapels  filled*  You  say,  '  This  is  the  pastor's  business.'  I  say  *  No ! ' 
The  common  theory  is,  ^  First,  build  a  good  chapel ;  next,  get  a  good 
pastor  to  nil  it.'  Against  this  I  most  cordially  protest.  The  pastors  to 
fill  the  chapels !  How?  The  general  answer  to  my  demand  is  sure  to 
be  this,  ^  !f  on  have  only  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  every  chapel  will  be 
filled.'  Will  it  ?  '  Good  preachers  are  sure  to  get  good  congregations.' 
Are  they  ?  If  men  were  what  they  ought  to  be, — ^that  is,  if  they  were 
rights — they  would  soon  find  out  the  good  preachers,  and  fill  the  chapels; 
but  our  very  reason  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  them  is  that  they  are  not 
right.    Recollect  that. 

What  is  a  pastor  ?  Some  Christians  really  seem  to  think  that  the  word 
pastor  means  evangelist !  No !  Every  Christian  here  should  be  an  evan- 
gelist, and  ^  every  one  that  heareth'  is  to  say  ^  Come.'  It  is  no  gain,  bat 
a  great  loss,  to  turn  a  pastor  into  an  evangelist  only,  instead  of  prizmg 
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him  for  what  he  is.  A  pastor  after  God's  owu  heart  is  a  man  who  feeds 
the  people  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  A  pastor  is  a  man  who 
'  feeds  the  Charch  of  God,  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  own  blood.' 
A  pastor  is  a  man  who  answers  to  the  description  in  Christ's  charge  to 
Peter.  John  Newton  wisely  says  in  Eclectic  Notes^ '  That  charge  is  about 
feeding  rather  than  gathering.  It  is  not  gather,  but  feed  my  sheep,  feed 
my  Iambs.'  Among  the  methods  of  teaching  and  nurturing  souls  so  as 
to  feed  them,  I  give  the  primacy  to  exposition — that  is,  to  patient,  plod- 
ding, unceasing  labour  to  pray  out,  think  out,  and  speak  out  what  God 
really  means  in  His  word,  and  this,  in  the  £u*st  instance,  is  not  likely  to 
gather  the  multitude.  It  is  for  the  pastor  to  feed ;  it  is  for  you  to  gather. 
It  is  for  him  to  clear  away  the  stones  and  the  veihng  leaves  from  the 
waters ;  it  is  for  you  to  say,  ^  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  let  him  come 
to  the  waters  and  drink.'  It  is  for  him  Ho  give  every  one  a  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season ; '  it  is  for  you  to  go  Mnto  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city,'  and  by  such  sweet  and  loving  compulsion  as  the  Holy  Spirit  prompts, 
to  compel  strangers  to  come  in« 

To  cheer  the  pastors,  let  every  one  he  careful  as  to  what  he  thinks  and 
says  on  the  subject  of  pastoral  success.  This  is  a  fast  age,  when  men  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  lightning  is  too  slow,  and  the  thunder  not  loud 
enough.  It  is  a  commercial  age,  when  perpetual  commerce  is  creating 
a  stockbroking  habit,  the  habit  of  asking  each  man,  thing,  and  institu- 
tion, '  Well,  what  have  you  done  since  I  saw  you  last  V  It  is  at  the 
same  time  an  age  of  excitement,  when  people  crave  for  the  stimulus  of  a 
spasmodic  sensational  religion,  and  are  ready  to  imagine  that  in  religious 
affairs  at  any  rate  the  engine  is  doing  most  work  when  the  steam  is  most 
blowing  off.  The  best  pastors  are  great  sufferers  from  these  tendencies 
of  the  age.  Some  members  of  our  churches  discourage  the  man  who 
edifies,  by  leaving  him  for  the  man  who  only  shouts  the  gospel  ABC, 
and  in  doing  so  they  actually  think  that  they  show  all  the  rarer  spirituality 
and  the  higher  life.  They  discourage  the  pastor  by  holding  up  to  him  as 
the  true  standard  some  preacher  who  preaches  to  the  nerves,  and  who 
therefore,  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  *•  fills  the  house.'  They  discourage 
the  pastor  by  expecting  him  to  show,  in  proof  of  his  success,  the  kind  of 
immediate  effects  that  are  very  likely  to  follow  the  work  of  an  evangelist — 
snch  as  many  clear  and  definite  cases  of  conversion  under  his  ministry. 
Conversion  is  all  they  understand  by  success.  The  good  man  longs  for 
it  more  than  they  do.  He  is  ready  to  say  to  his  people,  in  Rutherford's 
language,  '  My  witness  is  in  heaven  that  your  heaven  would  be  two  heavens 
to  me,  and  the  salvation  of  you  all  as  two  salvations  to  me.'  It  is  right 
to  feel  thl3 ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  conversion  is  not  the  stopping- 
point,  but  th^  starting-point  of  the  Christian  life,  that  the  pastor  has 
specially  to  deal  with  that  life  afler  that  starting-point,  and  that  success 
in  this  kind  of  dealing  never  can  be  tabulated. 

The  common  idea  of  success  is,  that  it  is  something  countable,  and  some- 
thing that  vitally  includes  sensation.  But  all  success  is  not  the  same 
success ;  we  may  apply  to  its  glory  the  principle  expressed  in  the  words, 
^  One  glory  of  the  sun,  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars ;  and  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.'  Let  us  be 
snre  that  we  mean  what  God  means  by  success.  Somewhere,  I  cannot 
tell  where,  I  have  read  of  a  case  like  this :  A  deacon  was  speaking  to  his 
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yisitor  about  his  pastor's  want  of  success.  No  doubt  he  had  often 
reminded  his  pastor  of  the  same,  with  much  condolence.  '  Well,*  said 
the  visitor,  *what  is  the  proof?'  'Proof!  Why,  last  year  only  one 
person  joined  the  church.'  ' Sir,  who  was  that  one? '  'I  don't  know.' 
*  You  must  know, — what  was  his  name?'  He  looks  into  the  church 
book,  and  finds  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  the  only  one  added  1$ 
'  Robert  Moffatt.'  Then  said  the  other,  *  Sir,  when  you  added  that  mon 
to  your  church,  you  added  generations  upon  generations,  and  yet  jon 
have  been  making  your  pastor's  life  bitter  by  the  dismal  toll  of  that 
statistical  complaint — "  Only  one ! "  Do  you  know  what  they  once  rang 
the  bells  of  heaven  for  ?  It  was  over  the  conversion  of  one  sinner,  onlif 
one^  and  it  was  then  reckoned  to  be  such  a  great  success  that  it  made  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  &nge]s:—Abndffed  from  Homilies  on  Christian  Work. 
by  Charles  Stanford^  D.D. 


THE  VILLAGE  CROSS. 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTDRE  BY  W.  D.  M*KAY,  A.R.S.A. 

The  old  cross  stands,  moss-grown  and  grey. 
Quaint  relic  of  a  bygone  day, 

Strange  thoughts  and  memories  recalling ; 
Yet  well  it  fits  the  rustic  scene. 
The  boundary  of  the  village  green, 

Where  soft  the  western  light  is  falling. 

Long  years  ago  was  foughten  here, 
'Twixt  Presbyter  and  Cavalier, 

A  stem  and  bloody  fray ; 
And  all  around  this  grassy  plot 
The  sward  with  blood  ran  red  and  hot. 

From  dawn  till  eve — a  summer  day. 

So  peaceful  now  the  place,  I  ween, 

You  scarce  can  think  such  things  have  been, 

E'en  though  two  centuries  are  gone : 
So  tranquilly  doth  life  go  round 
Within  the  hamlet's  narrow  bound, 

Like  a  low  fugue  in  monotone. 

Here  in  the  still  noontide  doth  come 
Up  from  the  school  a  drowsy  hum. — 

The  willow-frmged,  duck-haunted  pond 
Is  all  the  sign  of  life  you  see, 
Though  hidden  blackbirds,  two  or  three. 
Are  fluting  in  the  apple-tree 

The  parson's  orchard-croft  beyond. 

And  when  the  day  is  nearly  done, 
And  slowly  sinks  the  westering  sun, 
And  broad,  soft  lights  fall  clear  and  cool, 
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The  children  make  a  playing  place 
Round  the  old  cross's  mossy  base, 
And  hold  a  second  mimic  school. 

The  village  cronies  know  its  use — 
A  kindly  spot,  a  rare  excuse 

For  gossip,  crack,  and  cosy  talk ; 
The  minister,  with  mosing  eye, 
Regards  it  oft — ^it  may  supply 
Apt  texts  for  many  a  homily. 

As  here  he  takes  his  evening  walk. 

And  when  the  twilight,  grey  and  dim. 
Steals  on,  and  now  the  moon*s  white  rim 

Shows  faint  the  darkling  hills  above ; 
Here  happy,  plighted  lovers  meet, 
And  hand  in  hand  hold  converse  sweet, 

And  whispering  tell  again  their  love. 

Thus,  in  the  simple  village  life, 
For  child  and  lover,  maid  and  wife, 

The  old  cross  plays  its  part. 
Dear  memories  around  it  cling, 
Far  deeper  than  my  power  to  sing — 
It  almost  seems  a  sentient  thing 

To  many  a  rustic  heart. 

Robert  Richardson. 


ii0mje  €ivth. 


CASTLE-BUILDING. 

Ella  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  great  arm-chair,  reading  of  heroic 
deeds,  and  wishing,  oh,  so  much,  that  she  might  accomplish  something  to 
make  her  famous — something  to  be  talked  about  and  win  praise  from  all 
who  knew  her,  as  well  as  from  an  admiring  public,  far  and  wide. 

^Now,  if  I  were  only  old  enough  to  be  a  Florence  Nightingale,  go  to 
the  seat  of  war  and  nurse  the  wounded  soldiers,  wouldn't  that  be  splendid! 
Or,  like  Orace  Darling,  rescue  some  one  from  a  watery  grave.  Dear  me, 
what  can  or  shall  I  ever  do  1 ' 

And  foolish  Ella,  forgetting  her  room  needed  righting,  that  she  had 
not  yet  practised  her  music  lesson,  or  that  her  mother  might  need  some 
assistance  this  busy  morning,  with  nurse  sick  and  Willie  fretting  over  not 
receiving  his  usual  attention,  went  on  idly  dreaming  or  planning  what  she 
would  do  at  some  future  day,  when  big  enough  to  accomplish  something 
worth  while. 

^  Ella,  dear,'  called  out  a  sweet,  gentle  voice  from  the  parlour  door, 
^ won't  you  please  run  up  into  the  nursery  and  help  amuse  Willie? 
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Jennie's  face  is  aching  so  badly  she  cannot  pay  mach  attention  to 
baby.' 

'  O  dear,  it  is  always  just  so ;  I  no  sooner  get  comfortably  seated 
reading  than  I  mast  go  amuse  Willie.  He's  a  perfect  bother ! '  mentally 
said  Ella,  as  she  slowly  closed  her  book,  and  still  more  slowly  rose  ont  of 
the  arm-chair  into  which  she  had  curled  herself  for  a  good  indulgence  in 
reading  and  castle-building. 

^  Gome,  Ella,  Willie  will  get  to  fretting  real  hard,  and  then  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  amuse  him.' 

^  But,  mother,  this  is  Saturday,  and  I  think  I  might  have  a  little  rest 
and  pleasure  of  my  own,  without  having  to  amuse  baby  whenever  he  is 
cross  and  fretful.' 

^  Very  true,  dear,  it  is  your  holiday,  but  cannot  you  find  pleasure  in 
making  others  happy  f  I  would  not  have  my  Httle  girl  grow  up  cold  and 
selfish,  thinking  only  of  her  own  enjoyment.' 

*•  Grow  up  cold  and  selfish  1 '  repeated  Ella,  as  she  ascended  the  stairs. 
^  Why,  mamma  doesn't  know  what  great  things  I  mean  to  accomplish  one 
of  these  days.  How  I  do  wish  I  was  big  enough  now  to  go  away  to 
China  or  Africa  to  teach  the  heathen,  or  do  something  of  the  kind !' 

A  scream  from  Willie  quickened  her  steps,  but  her  brow  bore  rather  a 
sulky  look  as  she  turned  the  knob  of  the  nursery  door. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Ella  !  I'm  so  glad  yon  have  come.  I  have  a  distracting 
toothache  and  the  neuralgia  all  down  the  one  side  of  my  face,  and  I  can't 
amuse  Willie  no  way.' 

*'  Ton  took  cold  talking  for  so  long  a  time  over  the  fence  last  evening,' 
replied  Ella,  in  no  very  gracious  tone.  '  There,  Willie,  stop  your  crying, 
or  I'll  not  play  with  you.  Just  see,  you  have  upset  the  soap-suds  and 
broken  your  soap-bubble  pipe.' 

Willie  had  stopped  crying  upon  his  sister's  entrance  into  the  room,  bnt 
now  he  stood  with  quivering  lips,  scarce  knowing  whether  to  confess  he 
was  sorry,  or  to  rebel  and  again  set  up  that  defiant  yell. 

What  has  become  of  Ella's  wish  to  care  for  wounded  soldiers,  or  teach 
the  heathen?  Has  she  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  helped 
to  ease  Jennie  of  the  torturing  pain  she  is  so  patiently  trying  to  endnre, 
or  seen  what  gentle  words  may  do  to  comfort  Willie  f  Alas  1  no.  The 
work  just  before  her  does  not  seem  grand  enough  to  claim  her  attention. 
It  is  not  one  that  will  win  praise  from  her  fellow-creatures,  and  so  Ella 
sets  about  amusing  her  little  brother  in  a  preoccupied,  listless  manner. 
Jennie  is  not  sent  to  lie  down,  or  Willie  put  into  a  thoroughly  good 
humour  until  mamma  is  disengaged,  enters  the  room,  and  by  her  bright, 
sunny  face  and  manner  sets  things  to  rights.  Jennie  has  something 
given  her  for  her  tooth,  and  a  soothing  lotion  to  bathe  her  face,  and  is 
then  sent  off  to  lie  down  and  rest  Willie  is  taken  upon  the  lap,  and 
soon  quieted  with  a  prelty  picture-book. 

Ella  watches  these  proceedings,  wondering  why  she  had  not  thought  of 
them,  and  with  regretful  feelings  tells  her  mother  so. 

',  Well,  Puss,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.' 

^  But,  mamma,  only  this  very  morning  I  was  planning  what  great 
deeds  I  meant  to  do,  and  was  wishing  to  begin  them  right  straight  off.' 

^  And  forgot  that  the  work  directly  before  you  was  the  only  one  God 
requires  of  you.    I'm  afraid  my  little  girl  indulges  in  castle-building. 
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Like  bright  babbles,  thej  only  fall  to  pieces,  idearj,  naless  yon  first  lay 
a  firm  foaDdation.' 

^  And  how  can  I  do  that,  mamma  f  I  do  not  quite  understand  yonr 
meaning.' 

^It  is  this.  Day-dreaming,  or  castle-bnilding,  as  I  call  it,  for  future 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  present  duties,  is  apt  to  weaken  the  character 
instead  of  strengthening  it ;  so  when  the  time  comes  for  some  great  and 
heroic  deed,  such  ones  are  unneryed  or  incapacitated  to  act  in  the  way 
they  had  dreamed  they  shonld;  while  another  who  forgets  self,  and 
daily  strives  to  make  others  happy,  unconsciously  performs  brave  deeds 
all  the  time.  This  is  the  firm  foundation  of  which  I  spoke.  And  you 
see,  Ella,  when  a  time  comes  for  what  you  consider  great  and  heroic 
deeds,  they  are  performed  as  naturally  and  with  as  little  thought  of  self 
as  the  simple  ones  have  long  been  transacted ;  and,  dear  child,  let  me 
add,  without  a  thought  of  this  world's  applause,  as  castle-builders 
expect  to  follow  their  great  deeds.* 

Ella  looked  very  thoughtful.  Had  mamma  so  clearly  read  her 
thoughts?  Or  was  this  really  the  way  with  all  dreamy  castle-builders? 
If  so,  she  wouM  not  be  one  of  them.  And  forming  a  good  resolution, 
she  no  longer  found  the  care  of  dear  WilUe  a  bother,  or  present  duties 
distasteful ;  but  in  the  strength  of  Him  who  ever  helps  His  trusting 
children  to  do  right,  Ella  at  once  set  about  building  a  firm .  foundation 
against  the  time  she  might  be  called  upon  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for 
others. — SeiedecL 

II. 

TRUE  COURAGE. 

The  story  of  Josiah  shows  that  a  child  may  be  a  Christian  without 
being  unmanly  or  unwomanly.  Boys  sometimes  imagine  that  religion  will 
take  the  spirit  out  of  them.  I  have  never  heard  girls  say  this,  but  I 
SQspect  they  have  often  felt  it.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  ^  the  pious  boy 
b  the  milksop  of  the  family.'  If  this  be  true,  it  is  very  strange  that  King 
Josiah  did  not  turn  out  so.  He  began  to  be  religious  very  early.  We 
do  not  know  that  he  was  ever  anything  else.  But  even  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  he  was  a  great  reformer.  Reformers  are  not  apt  to  be 
milksops.  Did  anybody  ever  call  Luther  a  milksop?  The  Pope  did  not 
thmk  bun  so.  He  found  him  such  a  lively  opponent  that  he  could  think 
of  nothing  to  do  with  him  but  to  bum  him.  When  Luther  entered  the 
hall  where  the  Diet  of  Worms  was  in  session,  one  of  the  ablest  military 
commanders  of  the  age  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  ^  Monk, 
monk,  thou  art  in  a  passage  more  perilous  than  I  ever  knew  in  the 
bloodiest  battlefield.'  Such  milksops  are  the  great  reformers  of  the 
world. 

King  Josiah  was  one  of  such.  He  did  for  his  country  and  his  age  what 
Lather  did  for  Europe.  He  was  the  most  energetic  man  in  the  kingdom. 
We  sometimes  say  of  a  very  bright  youth  that  he  is  the  life  of  the  house. 
King  Josiah  was  that.  He  made  things  lively  for  everybody.  Judah 
never  had  a  more  spirited  and  gallant  prince.  Had  he  lived  in  the  middle 
sges,  he  would  have  been  renowned  for  all  chivalrous  virtues.  Did  you 
erer  read  of  ^  the  Knights  of  St.  John '?  In  all  theur  innocent  exploits. 
King  Josiah  would  have  been  one  of  them.     He  put  down  the  bad  meu 
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of  the  realm  right  and  left  most  valiantly.  Not  one  of  them  dared  to 
insnlt  him.  At  last  he  lost  his  life  by  conrageoas  exposure  la  battle^ 
though  warned  beforehand  not  to  risk  it.  The  whole  nation  mourned  for 
him  as  one  of  the  bravest  monarchs  it  ever  had,  and  this  aftei;  a  long 
reign  of  thirty  odd  years.  If  his  piety  had  made  a  prig  of  him,  wonld 
not  the  people  have  fonnd  it  ont  in  that  time?  They  loved  him,  and 
monmed  for  him  just  as  our  country  loved  and  mourned  for  President 
Lincoln.  .  .  • 

I  have  heard  of  an  ignorant  boy  who  was  very  fond  of  fighting,  who, 
when  he  was  asked  what  person  in  heaven  he  most  wanted  to  see,  sang 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ^  Goliath  1 '  He  thought  the  Philistine  giant 
was  a  mnch  more  respectable  man  than  Solomon ! 

So  long  as  we  number  among  the  godly  men  of  the  world  snch  men 
as  David  and  Solomon  and  Josiah,  and  St.  lionis  of  France  and  Edward 
the  Sixth  of  England,  and  Guslavus  Adolphns  and  William  of  Orange, 
and  Washington  and  Lincoln,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  onr  religion 
will  make  us  chicken-hearted.  When  that  takes  place,  the  world  will  have 
to  find  some  other  name  for  its  finest  characters  than  that  of  gentle-matu 

A.  Phelps,  D.D. 


WYCLIFFE'S   TRANSLATION   OF   THE   BIBLE, 

TO  THE  BDrrOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTBRIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — It  was  in  1380,  exactly  a  semi-millenninm  ago,  that  John  of 
Wycliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  was  completed.  This 
fact  is  drawing  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  some  institntions 
there,  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  are  proposing  to 
have  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  celebration  of  the  event.  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  an  idea  may  commend  itself  to  the  Protestants  of  this 
country,  but  less  momentous  occurrences  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, and  it  is,  clearly,  English-speaking  people  who  are  especially 
concerned  in  it.  Some  obvious  considerations  seem  to  recommend  it. 
First,  such  a  movement  wonld  be  quite  unsectarian,  at  least  among  Pro- 
testants. All  sections  of  them  have  a  common  interest,  and  might  meet 
on  equal  terms.  That,  in  these  days,  is  not  to  be  made  light  of.  Then, 
an  excellent  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  bringing  clearly  and  forcibly 
before  the  minds  of  the  general  public  the  paramount  inflnence  which  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  language  has  had  on  the 
religion,  the  philosophy,  the  literature,  the  government,  the  civil  and 
religions  liberty,  and  the  whole  civilization  of  the  age ;  while  at  the  same 
time  reference  might  be  made  to  subsequent  versions — ^to  the  principles 
and  rules  on  which  they  have  been  constructed,  the  alterations  which 
have  been  made,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  style  to  the  language  of  the 
periods  when  they  appeared.  A  rich  and  copious  field  would  readily 
present  itself  for  a  variety  of  interesting  ad<iresses.  If  any  of  the  church- 
courts  chose  to  give  countenance  to  the  measure  under  proper  regular 
tions,  that,  of  course,  would  greatly  favour  it — I  am,  etc., 
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The  Life  of  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  Author 
of » The  Life  of  John  Wilaon,  D.D.,  F.RS.,'  etc.  Li  Two  Volumes.  With 
Portraita  by  Jeens.    Vol.  IL 

London:  Hodder  A Stooghton.  1879. 
The  second  volume  of  this  noble  work  begins  with  Dr.  Duff  in  his  tbirty- 
seventh  year,  and  sketches  his  efforts  to  arouse  the  slumbering  Church  at 
home  on  the  great  subject  of  missions.  At  this  point  a  very  graphic  account 
is  given  of  Uie  manner  of  men  many  of  the  ^  Moderates*  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were.  Missions  found  as  little  favour  with  them  as  evangelical 
doctrine.  Then  came  the  Disruption,  with  its  grand  self-sacrifice,  Dr.  Duff 
throwing  himself  into  the  Free  Church  with  ail  the  ardour  of  his  nature,  and 
thos  causing  a  kind  of  panic  both  in  the  religious  and  secular  world  at  Cal- 
cutta. In  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  Indian  Mutiny  is  described  with  great 
TiyidnesB,  and  its  causes  shown  to  be  not  religious  prejudice,  but  political 
dissatisfaction.  The  travels  in  many  lands  of  the  great  missionary  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  w^bich  was  so  dear  to  him,  are  graphically  narrated,  and  then  his  work 
at  home  iu  his  latter  days,  when  he  sought  the  good  of  his  Church  in  many 
ways,  and  strove  to  animate  it  to  yet  more  active  work,  as  the  Professor  of 
EvsDgelistic  Theology. 

One  of  not  the  least  interesting  chapters  is  that  devoted  to  an  account  of  Dr. 
Doff  as  a  man,  and  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations.  As  is  always  the  case 
with  men  of  the  higher  and  highest  order.  Dr.  Duff  was  of  a  singularly  affec- 
tionate disposition — was  one  whom  children  loved. 

Dr.  Smith  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  successful  completion  of  this  great 
work.  It  is  not  given  to  many  to  produce  such  biographies  as  those  of  Dr. 
Wilson  and  Dr.  Duff.  They  will  take  their  places  as  standard  works,  and  will 
help  to  stimulate  and  guide  future  labourers  in  the  vineyard  in  their  honourable 
aoa  arduous  career. 

Beneath  the  Southern  Cross.    A  Story.    By  Robert  Richardson,  B.A., 
Author  of  '  Almost  a  Hero,'  etc. 

Edinburgh  PablUhing  ComfMUijr.    1880. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  in  Australia.  The  author  speaks  of  thlncs  which  he 
knows  by  personal  experience,  and  this  gives  to  his  descriptions  ox  Australian 
life  and  scenery  much  freshness  and  interest.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple 
and  natural,  and  well  wrought  out,  while  the  characters  are  drawn  in  a  vivid 
sod  life-like  manner.  They  are  not  mere  lay  figures;  they  are  living  and 
breathing  men  and  women,  such  as  we  meet  with  continually  in  our  intercourse 
with  others.  The  story  is  not  professedly  a  religious  one,  but  its  tone  is 
elevated,  and  its  teaching  and  tendency  all  in  the  right  direction.  We  think 
we  note  an  advance  on  the  author's  part  in  this  tale.  He  has  gained  greater 
command  of  his  powers,  and  works  more  freely  and  on  a  wider  scale.  We  have 
pleasure  in  commending  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  an  assurance  of  steady  pro- 
gress by  Mr.  Richardson  in  an  art  which  is  of  high  value  but  of  rare  possession 
—the  art  of  representing  life  truly  and  vividly  in  fictional  form. 

HoviLETiCAL  AND  PASTORAL  LECTURES,  delivered  in  St.  Paulas  Cathedral  before 
the  Church  Homiletical  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J. 
Elugott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 

London:  Hodder * Stonghton.    1880. 

The  design  of  the  Church  Homiletical  Society  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
preaching,  and  to  give  directions  in  reference  to  pastoral  work.  The  lectures 
contained  in  this  volume  were  delivered  before  it,  by  clergymen  of  various  ranks 
and  of  different  kinds  of  experience.    They  are  thoroughly  evangelical  in  tone, 
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and  eyince  a  epirit  of  thonmgh  eameBtness.  There  is  nothing  of  Hi|;h  Charch 
pretension  ana  intolerance  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Broad  Church  indiflferentism 
on  the  other.  And  if  the  lectarers  mayhap  do  not  forget  that  they  belong  to  a 
great  national  institntion,  they  remember  much  more — ^that  they  are  fellow- 
workers  with  Christ  and  all  Christ-like  men.  The  rolame  is  one  which  may 
rery  profitably  be  pat  into  the  hands  of  yonng  ministers  and  students  of 
theology.  They  cannot  fail  to  find  much  which,  as  the  fruit  of  large  experience, 
is  profitable  for  instruction. 

A  Short  Race  Well  Ruk  ;  or,  Recollections  of  James  Ernest  Blair.    By  his 
Father,  Rev.  John  Blair,  Camwath. 

Edlnbonch :  WOlUm  Obphant  A  Co.    1880. 

It  has  been  said, '  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'  And  certainly  many  of  the 
most  lovely  and  attractive  amongst  the  young  are  taken  away  ere  opportunity 
is  given  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  early  promise. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  reached  little  more  than  his  ninth  year  when 
*  be  was  not,  for  God  took  him.'  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  nature  of  much 
elevation  both  morally  and  intellectually.  His  views  on  rarious  important 
subjects,  and  his  powers  of  expressing  them,  belong  to  a  period  of  life  much  in 
advance  of  his.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  removal  was  keenly  felt 
by  his  sorrowing  father,  and  all  the  more,  that  he  had  to  bear  the  heavy  blow 
of  the  loss  of  an  only  son  without  the  solace  and  sympathy  of  his  partner  in 
life,  who  had  been  called  to  her  rest  some  years  before.  The  writing  of  these 
touching  recollections  must  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  not  unmixed  with 
pain,  but  the  penval  of  them  is  well  fitted  to  cheer  those  who  have  been 
similarly  bereaved,  and  to  shed  a  tender  and  hallowed  influence  over  the  scenes 
— the  joys  and  sorrows  of  domestic  life. 

The  Saint  and  his  Saviour  :  The  Progress  of  the  Soul  in  the  Knowledge  of 
Jesus.    By  C.  H.  Spurqeon. 

London :  Hodder  A  Stonghton.    1880. 

The  merits  of  this  volume,  and  of  its  distinguished  author,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  to  be  characterized  here.  The  pres<ent  edition  is  a  very  tasteful  one, 
and  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  many  admirers  of  the  great  preacher,  and 
especially  to  those  of  them  whose  powers  of  vision  are  beginning  to  fail  by 
reason  of  age. 

The  Messenger  for  the  Children  of  the  Presbtterian  Church  of  England. 

London :  Pabllihing  Office  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.    1880. 

Thia  is  the  yearly  volume  of  *  The  Messenger,*  bound,  as  usual,  in  an  attractive 
manner.  During  the  year  it  has  been  conducted  with  wonted  care  and  skUl, 
and  now  in  this  form  offers  a  treat  to  its  juvenile  readers  in  the  shape  of 
useful  information,  pithy  addresses,  and  interesting  tales,  many  of  these  being 
appropriately  illustrated.  It  deserves,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive,  a 
cordial  welcome  into  the  homes  of  the  Church  it  represents  and  other  homes 
besides. 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  AND  FAST  DAYS. 

The  question  of  the  obseirance  of  fast  days  in  connection  with  onr 
Sacramental  senrices,  is  one  which  is  very  seriously  engaging  the  attration 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  all  its  Presbyterian  sections  at  this  time.  It 
is  felt  to  be  an  entire  anomaly  and  a  great  scandal  to  have  these  days 
spent  as  they  to  a  large  extent  at  present  are.  The  steamboat  and 
railway  carriage  are  more  in  request  than  the  House  of  Qod,  and  the 
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scenes  that  are  too  often  witnessed  in  qniet  villages  by  their  noisy 
inradersy  and  the  brawls  that  occasionally  take  place  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  when  steamboats  and  trains  return,  make  the  day  anything  but  that 
which  was  contemplated  in  its  institntion.  Now  the  question  before  the 
Chorch  is,  ^Are  these  days  to  be  given  np  entirely,  are  they  to  be 
modified,  or  are  things  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are! ' 

The  subject  was  before  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  the  Established 
Cbarch  at  its  meeting  at  the  close  of  January.  The  interest  taken  in  it,  and 
the  di?ersity  of  opinion  concerning  it,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  five  motions  made.  Ultimately,  however,  one 
by  Mr.  Alison,  of  Newington,  was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  things 
should  just  remain  in  statu  quo.  As  to  all  changes  of  an  important  kind, 
either  in  creed  or  practice,  the  Established  Church  is  in  a  very  diCFerent 
position  from  its  unendowed  neighbours,  and  must  move  cautiously,  and 
with  Cassar's  sanction,  if  it  move  at  all. 

There  was  not  a  little  that  was  noteworthy  in  the  course  of  debate,  as 
bringing  out  the  different  views  of  different  men.  If  the  brethren  of  that 
presbytery  dwell  together  in  unity,  it  must  be  because  they  agree  to  differ ; 
for  they  take  very  different  views  of  the  same  subject — ^Mr.  Webster,  of 
St  David's,  representing  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  Left.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  church  services  are  only  too  abundant,  and  their  true  nature 
and  purpose  yet  to  be  learned  by  most  of  us  I       "^ 

Dr.  Gray,  whose  amiability  and  desire  for  co-operation  are  well 
known,  thought  that  no  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter  unless 
in  connection  with  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, the  most  of  his  brethren  are  tired  of  attempts  at  action  with 
other  Churches,  and  so  this  proposal  of  Dr.  Oray's  bronght  Dr. 
Lees  to  his  feet,  who  avowed  himself  an  enemy  of  ^  sickly  sentimen- 
talities,' and  declared  he  would  have  no  more  '  billing  and  cooing,'  at 
least  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Dr.  Gray.  Perhaps  Dr.  Lees  is 
right  Unhappily  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  are  not  in 
a  position  to  take  united  action,  for  the  position  is  simply  this:  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  earnestly  desire  and  are  work- 
i&g  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established 
Church.  That  Church  as  earnestly  desires  and  endeavours  to  retain 
its  State-given  privileges,  and  until  this  question  is  practically  settled, 
onited  or  even  harmonious  action  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible.  And 
this  amongst  others  is  a  strong  reason  for  urging  on  the  question  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment.  Its  accomplishment  would  remove 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  union  and  united  action,  and  a  grievance 
which  is  a  source  of  irritation  and  alienation  amongst  brethren  who  ought 
to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

HOW  IS  THE  SABBATH  TO  BE  SANCTIFIED! 
Tbere  lies  before  us  a  paper,  issued  by  the  Glasgow  Working  Meiis 
Sabbath  Protfiction  Association^  in  reference  to  postal  work  in  that  city. 
Reasons  are  given  to  show  that  the  delivery  of  letters  on  Sabbath  may 
he  discontinued  on  the  Lord's  Day  with  advantage  to  the  employes  of 
the  Post  Office  and  with  no-  disadvantage  to  the  public.  Their  reasons 
are  three.  There  is  no  Sabbath  delivery  in  London ;  there  is  no  Sabbath 
delivery  in  certain  suburbs  and  suburban  villages  of  Glasgow;   the 
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telegraph  coald  be  employed  in  cases  of  nrgency-^-on  Satardaj  late  and 
on  Monday  early. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  is  not  entirely  free  from  difficulty.  We  believe  that  it  is 
a  sore  evil  for  many  people  to  have  their  Sabbath  rest  destroyed  by  the 
receiving  and  perusing  of  letters  of  business  on  that  day ;  bnt  there  are 
letters  of  another  kind,  the  delivery  of  which  may  be  urged  on  the  plea 
of  necessity  and  mercy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  an  earnest  stand  needs  to  be  made 
against  the  secularization  of  the  Sabbath.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  works  are  done  on  Sabbath  on  the  plea  of  necessity  that  might 
be  left  undone,  and  the  day  to  a  large  extent  is  desecrated  by  mere 
pleasure-seeking.  We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  too  like  onr  continental 
neighbours  in  this  respect ;  and  all  wise  and  well-directed  efforts  to  secure, 
not  an  unreasonably  rigid,  but  a  truly  scriptural  and  therefore  right  and 
reasonable  and  beneficial  method  of  Sabbath  observance,  deserve  the 
warmest  sympathy  and  earnest  co-operation  of  all  lovers  of  their  Bible 
and  their  country. 

GRANGEMOUTH. 
Btron  tells  us  that  ^  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous.'  Such 
also  has  been  the  experience  of  Grangemouth.  It  has  stood  there  on  the 
Forth,  and  been  as  other  towns  for  many  years,  but  suddenly  it  has 
become  an  object  of  much  attention.  It  is  the  theme  of  speeches  and 
the  object  of  resolntions  at  not  a  few  gatherings,  it  has  been  discussed  in 
letters  and  in  leading  articles  in  newspapers,  and  been  talked  over  in 
innumerable  private  circles.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  a  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  to  whom  the  feus  of  the  town  belong,  to  deprive 
of  their  licence  all  the  houses  that  deal  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink. 
These  honses  are  fifteen  in  number ;  the  population  is  three  thousand ; 
and  eighty  per  cent.,  it  is  said,  are  in  favour  of  the  Earl's  proposal 

The  interest  of  the  question  lies  in  its  experimental  character.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  drunkenness  is  appallingly  prevalent  in  oar 
country,  and  that  between  this  disgusting  and  destructive  vice  and  the 
public-house  there  is  the  closest  connection.  Now  suppose  an  entire 
community  were  freed  from  the  presence  and  pressure  of  places  for  the 
sale  of  drink,  it  wo  aid  be  seen  how  this  change  wrought.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  to  remove  houses  regularly  licensed  would  be  simply  to 
create  shebeens,  and  that  the  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Bat 
as  no  opportunity  has  ever  been  given  in  this  country  of  satisfactorily 
putting  the  question  to  the  test,  the  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland  has 
been  regarded  with  widespread  interest,  and  warmly  applauded  by  temper- 
ance reformers. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  the  town,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  on 
the  side  of  change.  At  a  recent  meeting  they  request  his  lordship  to 
reconsider  his  resolution,  with  what  effect  remains  to  be  seen. 


AN  ATTACK  ON  MISSIONS. 
A  VKW  weeks  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glockner,  missionary  in  connection  with 
the  Berlin  Mission  in  South  Africa,  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  a  meeting  hold  in  St.  Andrew  Square 
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Hall,  Edinburgh.  What  he  advanced  on  that  occ&sioa  excited  the  ire 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  well  known  as  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
who  forthwith  roshed  into  print  in  a  very  terrible  manner. 

The  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Scotsman  newspaper  cannot  be  said 
to  be  verjr  creditable  to  him  in  any  point  of  view.  Instead  of  keeping 
himself  to  the  point  in  question,  viz.  proving  or  disproving  Mr.  01ockner*s 
statement,  he  rushes  wildljr  about,  and  strikes  at  larga  He  makes, 
amongst  others,  the  following  allegations : — 

Missions  are  an  impertinence,  and  if  he  were  a  respectable  heathen  he 
would  treat  very  unceremoniously  the  man  "who  attempted  to  convert  him. 
Here  his  contention  is  not  with  man  but  with  God ;  for  it  is  a  divine 
injunction  that  we  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel. 

Missionaries  are  fools  and  liars.  Now  any  man  of  sense  and  experience 
iaiows  that  in  connection  with  all  bodies  of  men,  however  excellent,  there 
always  have  been,  and  will  be,  men  who,  intellectually  and  morally,  are 
not  up  to  the  mark.  But  for  any  man  to  speak  in  the  way  m  which  Mr. 
Forbes  speaks  of  a  body  of  men  who,  as  a  whole,  are  of  the  highest 
character,  and  whose  ranks  have  been  adorned  by  such  names  as  those 
of  Carey,  Henry  Martyn,  Livingstone,  Wilson,  Duff,  and  a  host  of  others 
of  similar  excellence,  is  simply  to  show  that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  he 
affirms. 

Missionaries  only  demoralize  the  heathen.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Forbes 
gives  a  matter  of  opinion  as  one  of  fact,  and  the  facts  are  against  him, 
as  multitudes  of  reformed  lives  and  regenerated  tribes  can  testify. 

It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  not  with  all  kinds  of  missionaries  and  all 
kinds  of  mission  work  that  Mr.  Forbes  is  angry.  There  is  at  least  one 
notable  exception,  of  whom  he  speaks  quite  gushingly,  and  that  is  ^  dear 
old  Bishop'  Colenso !  Mr.  Forbes  has  nothing  but  praise  for  him  and  his 
works,  and  yet  he  is  a  missionary. 

THE  DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

During  the  past  month  the  annual  meetings  of  many  of  our  philanthropic 
and  Christian  societies  have  been  held,  and  reports  of  their  operations 
read.  With  few  exceptions,  they  tell  financially  the  same  tale, — a  falling 
off  of  funds,  the  reason  alleged  being  the  depression  of  trade  which  has 
prevailed  thronghont  the  year. 

Thus,  owing  to  this,  several  local  societies  had  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  Edinburgh  Tract  Society,  whose  operations  are  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  embracing  other  countries  than  our  own. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bible  Society  was  held  inOlasgow 
lately.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  nearly 
£5000. 

Other  instances  might  be  given.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  finances  of  our  own  Church,  which  depends  not  on  legal  exactions, 
bat  on  voluntary  contributions,  should  suffer  also. 

The  department  for  foreign  missions  shows  a  large  deficiency,  while 
some  of  the  home  departments  also  are  below  the  usual  mark.  Mr, 
Bachanan,  in  giving  in  his  report  on  the  Stipend  Augmentation  Fund  at 
last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  said  that  at  that  time  there  was 
a  deficiency  this  year  of  £1100. 

In  these  circumstances  the  question  arises,  What  is  to  be  done? 
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PRESBTTESIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — ^ThiB  presbytery  met  on  10th  Febmiiry.  Granted  a  moderation 
to  Old  Meldrum  congregation,  to  be  held  on  8d  March.  Found  that  there  was 
at  present  no  field  open  for  the  employment  of  a  stodent  during  the  recess. 
It  was  reported  that  an  o?ertare  on  mission  presbyteries  wonki  be  presented  at 
next  meeting  bv  St  Nicholas  Lane  session  for  transmiasion  to  the  supreme 
coart.  A  small  committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  others  anent 
testimonial  to  James  Morton,  Esq.,  Greenock ;  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  resignation  of  the  foreign  secretary.  Read  report  on  Revised 
Rules  and  Forms,  chaps.  L  and  t.,  and  found  that  the  revised  rules  rery  well 
express  the  existing  law  of  the  Church ;  but  the  presbytery  would  desiderate 
more  precision  in  clearly  distinguishing  between  what  is  abuUutely  binding  in 
these  rules,  and  what  is  only  recommended  as  generally  practised  in  the  Church. 
Inquiry  was  made  anent  collection  for  Aged  Ministers'  Fund,  and  found  that 
most  of  the  churches  had  sent  contributions  to  this  fund  in  1879.  Read 
memorial  from  session  of  George  Street  congregation  anent  fast-days  in  con- 
nection with  communion  senrices.  Mr.  Watson,  elder,  was  heard  in  support  of 
the  memorial,  and  concluded  by  moving  'that  the  presbytery  recommend 
sessions  under  its  inspection  to  discontinue  the  appointing  of  fast-days.^ 
Extract  minute  of  St.  Paul  Street  session  was  also  read,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  elder,  who  seconded  Mr.  Watson's  motion.  After 
lengthened  discussion,  Mr.  Beatt  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Young,  Hhat  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  open  communication  with  the  sessions  under  ita 
care,  and  by  a  series  of  queries  to  learn  what  feelings  are  cherished  regarding 
these  days,  as  well  as  to  receive  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.*  The  following  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Watson's  motion : — ^  That 
the  presbytery  are  of  oninion  that  the  time  is  now  come  when  it  would  be  on 
the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  religion  that  fast-days  in  connection  with  com- 
munion services  should  be  discontinued.'  The  vote  being  taken,  eight  voted 
for  Mr.  Beatt's  motion,  and  seven  for  Mr.  Watson's,  and  the  presbytery  decided 
in  terms  of  Mr.  Beatt's  motion,  the  movers  and  seconders  being  appointed  a 
committee. 

Arbroath. — ^This  presbytery  held  its  ordinary  meeting  in  Montrose  on  Tues- 
day, 10th  February— Rev,  K,  W.  Orr,  Brechin,  moderator.  It  was  reported 
that  the  congregation  of  Maisondieu  Lane,  Brechin,  had  agreed  to  add  £10,  and 
the  congregation  of  Mill  Street,  Montrose,  £50  to  the  stipends  of  their 
respective  ministers.  The  subject  of  the  foreign  mission  secretaryship  having 
been  discussed,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  when  the  foreign  mission 
secretaryship  shall  become  vacant,  this  presbytery  being  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  office,  and  with  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
presbyteries'  right  of  nomination  now  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors to  the  appointment  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Church,  recommend  that 
the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretary  shall  not  be  filled  up  at  the  approaching 
Synod,  but  should  remain  as  at  present  for  another  year,  and  that  the  Synod 
should  remit  to  presbyteries  to  nominate  candidates  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
following  meeting  of  Synod ;  but  that  in  the  event  of  the  Synod's  determiuiog 
to  procMd  to  the  election  immediately,  the  presbvtery  would  suggest  the 
following  persons  as  in  their  opinion  suitable  for  the  office : — The  ££v.  Wm. 
Gillies,  secretary  to  the  National  Tract  and  Book  Society  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
Rev.  James  Buchanan,  of  Greyf riars  Church,  Glasgow.  Agreed  to  delay  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  till  next  meeting.  Read  a  paper  containing  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Home  Mission  Secretary  £I00 ;  but  the 
pre«bytery,  while  recognising  the  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Scott,  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  that  in  present  circumstances  the  proposed  addition 
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fiboold  Dot  be  made.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Millar,  M.  A.,  Carnoustie,  laid  on  the  table 
the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  there,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  was  loosed  from  his  charge. 

Berwick. — A  pro-rt-nata  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  the  20th 
of  January — ^the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  moderator.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Eyemouth  congregation  had  agreed  to  petition  for  the  moderation  of  a  call  to 
a  jonior  pastor,  fn  consequence  of  an  informality,  this  petition  was  deferred 
for  consideration  at  next  ordinary  meeting.  A  petition,  signed  by  ninety 
persons,  for  a  preaching  station  at  Chimside,  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table 
till  next  meeting,  intimation  of  it  being  sent  to  Chirnside  session,  and  a 
committee  being  appointed  to  confer  with  parties. — This  presbytery  held  its 
ordinary  meeting  on  the  3d  of  February — the  Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson,  and  after- 
wards d^e  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  moderator.  The  petition  for  the  moderation  of  a  call 
was  granted  to  Eyemouth  congregation,  and  the  Rer.  W.  Wilson  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  preside  on  the  occasion  on  the  22d  of  February.  The  stipend 
promised  to  the  junior  pastor  is  £160,  besides  allowance  for  a  house,  and  a 
month*B  holidays,  and  full  share  of  surplus  fund.  The  clerk  reported  that  he 
had  granted  supply  for  four  Sabbaths  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  D.  Kerr,  who 
was  unwell.  Rraumed  consideration  of  the  petition  from  Chimside.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Chimside  session  had  met  to  consider  the  proposal  of  planting 
a  preaching  station  in  the  village ;  but  of  the  two  elders  present,  one  declined 
to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  the  other  was  opposed  to  the  proposal.  The 
moderator  of  session  was  heard  in  opposition  to  the  station.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Ritchie,  convener,  read  report  of  committee  iu  this  case.  In  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  committee,  the  presbytery  agreed,  in 
the  meantime,  to  grant  supply  of  sermon  to  the  petitioners.  The  Rev.  D.  Kerr 
gave  notice  tbat,  at  the  first  meeting  at  which  he  can  be  present,  he  will  move 
'  That  the  seat  of  presbytery  be  removed  to  Dutise.'  It  was  objected  that,  as 
this  question  was  decided  at  the  preceding  ordinary  meeting,  it  was  too  soon  to 
raise  it  again.  The  notice  was  allowed,  however,  leaving  the  objection  to  be 
brought  forward  when  the  motion  is  made. 

Bwhan, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Peterhead  on  the  15th  of  January — 
Hev.  Charles  G.  Squair,  moderator.  The  clerk  reported  that  he  had  presided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  at  New  Leeds  to  moderate  in  a  call  on 
the  29th  December;  that  two  candidates  were  proposed  and  seconded,  viz. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Gray  and  Adam  Baillie,  and  that  on  the  vote  being  taken  Mr. 
Baillie  was  elected.  The  call,  with  relative  documents,  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  presbytery ;  but,  after  hearing  the  commissioners  from  New  Leeds,  it 
vas  unanimously  agreed  by  the  presbytery  not  to  sustain  the  call.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jackson  of  Ciuil,  being  present,  was  invited  to  correspond.  Proceeded 
next  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Kemp  Bruce  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Peter- 
Head  United  Presbyterian  congregation.  Rev.  J.  K.  Scott,  B.D.,  preached  the 
sermon ;  Rev.  Charles  6.  Squair  ordained  and  addressed  Mr.  Bruce ;  and  the 
Hev.  Hugh  Glen,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dickie  of  Rosehearty  through 
indisposition,  addressed  the  congregation.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
Held  at  New  Maud  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  February. 

Dumbarton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  1 0th  February.  Mr.  William  Watson 
read  a  critical  exercise  on  1  Cor.  iii.  10-13,  and  was  examined  in  theology.  His 
trials  having  been  sustained,  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
Bridgend  Church,  Dumbarton,  on  the  24th  inst. — Mr.  Macgregor  to  preach,  and 
Dr.  Halley  to  ordain  and  to  address  the  minister  and  congregation.  Mr. 
Matthew  Paul  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Mission  Board  for  the  four  years 
ending  in  1884.  It  was  agreed  by  a  majority  not  to  petition  Parliament  in 
the  meantime  for  the  repe^  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Women's)  Acts  of 
1H66-69.  Notice  was  given  of  an  overture  to  the  Synod  for  the  transference  of 
the '  Brown  Library '  from  Glasgow  to  the  New  College  Buildings  in  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Stark's  overture  on  church  extension  was  withdrawn  for  the  present,  in 
deference  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  members  of  presbytery.    Conference 
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on  missions  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  presbytery  in 
April.  A  puDlic  missionary  meeting  to  be  held  in  Dambarton  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  at  which  deputies  from  the  Mission  Board  are  expected  to  be 
present.  The  proposal  to  add  £100  to  the  salary  of  the  Home  Secretary  resenred 
for  consideration  at  next  ordinary  meeting. 

Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Dumfries  on  8d  February.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  Synod  Committee  approving  of  the  proposed  arrangement  for 
providing  Mr.  Torrance  with  a  collei^ue  and  successor,  and  agreeing  to  give  a 
grant  of  £50.  Subsequently  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  drew  attention  to  the  aSeged 
barbarities  of  British  troops  in  Africa  and  Afghanistan,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  the  subject  for  presentation  to  Parliament. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  20th  January — the  Rev.  John  Dunlop, 
moderator.  A  resolution  with  reference  to  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  Tay 
Bridge,  expressing  deep  sympathy  with  the  families  which  have  been  so  pain- 
fully bereaved,  and  nearty  commendation  of  those  who  have  been  left 
unprovided  for  to  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  the  prayer 
that  on  the  mind  of  the  whole  community  there  may  be  imprinted  more  deeply 
the  lesson  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  need  of  preparedness  for  an  eternal 
world,  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  up 
Buggtttions  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  one  to  fill  the  ofiSce  of 
foreign  mission  secretary.  It  was  reported  by  the  convener  of  the  Mission 
Committee  that  arrangements  were  being  made  for  holding  a  social  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  conference  on  missions  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  chapters  i.  and  v.  of 
Revised  Rules  and  Forms.  A  telegram  was  received  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Perth  Presbytery,  stating  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson,  Auchterarder,  had 
accepted  the  call  of  Bell  Street  congregation.  Appointed  the  induction  to 
take  place  on  Thursday,  19th  February. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  in  the  new  premises,  Castle  Terrace,  on  3d 
February — Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  Fala,  moderator.  The  clerk  read  acknowledgment 
of  receipt  of  memorial  anent  the  war  in  Afghanistan  sent  by  the  presbytery  to 
the  Queen.  A  circular,  proposing  to  add  £100  to  the  salary  of  the  Home 
Mission  Secretary,  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table.  A  small  committee  was 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  other  presbyteries  in  taking  means  to  present  to 
Mr.  James  Morton,  Greenock,  a  tangible  recognition  of  his  great  efiForts  in  con- 
nection with  the  Stipend  Augmentation  Fund.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
obtain  assistance  for  the  congregation  in  Lerwick  in  building  a  new  church.  The 
presbytery  was  engaged  a  considerable  time  with  Mr.  Genmieirs  case,  protests 
of  his  in  connection  with  it  being  forwarded  to  the  Synod.  It  was  agreed  to 
approve  of  the  transference  of  Fortsburgh  Church  to  Gilmore  Place,  on  the 
understanding  that  mission  work  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  it  in  the  Grass- 
market.  Mr.  Robertson,  Bread  Street,  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  be 
would  recommend  the  presbytery  to  overture  the  Synod  for  the  entire  and 
speedy  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Falkirk, — This  presbytery  met  on  2d  December — ^the  Rev.  J.  L.  Munro,  B.D., 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Borland,  Cumbernauld,  intimated  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  his  congregation  with  respect  to  stipend,  viz. — ^Promised  by  the 
congregation,  £120,  with  manse;  from  Ferguson  Bequest,  £40;  total,  £160,  with 
manse.  The  presbytery  approved  of  the  arrangement,  and  instructed  the  clerk 
to  notify  the  same  to  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  Arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  Kilsyth  were  also  approved  of.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smart 
reported  that  his  congregation  (Denny)  had  agreed  to  raise  the  stipend  to  £200, 
including  expenses,  the  same  to  date  from  18th  September  1879.  The  presby- 
tery expressed  approval.  Chapter  ix.  of  proposed  revision  and  re-arrangemeot 
of  the  Rules  and  Forms  of  Proo^ure  was  considered,  and  several  amendments 
proposed.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  hold  a  missionary  conference  at  next 
ordinary  meeting,  to  begin  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  agreed  to  record  the 
special  thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  those  friends  who  have  generously  pkced 
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within  the  reach  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  preebytery  Dr.  Young's  Analytical 
Concordance  at  a  merely  nominal  price. — The  presbytery  met  agam  on  3d  Feb. 
Subjects  of  trial  for  licence  were  assigned  to  Mr.  George  William  Ure,  student 
of  the  third  year.  Agreed  to  postpone  consideration  till  next  meeting  of 
letter  received  from  Rev.  Robert  D.  Scott,  convener  of  a  committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Lanark,  anent  proposed  testimonial  to  James  Morton,  Esq., 
Greenock.  The  presbytery  held  a  conference  on  missions,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  members  took  part,  and  numerous  suggestions  were  thrown  out  as  to  Uie 
carrying  on  of  missbn  work.  Dr.  Ogilvie  gave  notice  of  motion  for  next  meet- 
ing, to  the  effect  that  the  presbytery  memorialize  the  Synod  to  a£ford  presby- 
teries opportunity  of  nominating  to  the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretaryship 
should  Dr.  MacGiirs  resignation  be  accepted  by  the  Synod.  Agreed  to  petitioa 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  1866  and  1869.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Tellowlees  reported  that  the  congregation  of  Carron  have  secured  a  site  for  a 
charch,  and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  the  building  scheme  to  the  Uberal  sup- 
port of  all  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Carron  district.  Appointed 
a  special  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  in  Falkirk  on  Tuesday,  2d  March,  to 
take  up  arrears  of  business  and  other  matters  that  may  in  the  interval  arise ; 
also  appointed  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  in  Falkirk  on  Tuesday,  6th  April. 

Gkugow  {North). — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  10th  February.  Several 
reports  were  given  in ;  amongst  others,  the  report  on  the  Stipend  Augmenta- 
tion Scheme  was  read  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  showed  a  deficiency  of  £1100. 
The  subject  of  Sabbath  observance  was  also  before  the  presbytery  in  connection 
vith  the  running  of  tramway  cars  on  Sabbath,  to  which  members  of  presbytery 
were  entirelv  opposed. 

Glasgow  (South). — This  presbytery  met  in  the  hall  of  Elgin  Street  Church, 
February  8d— ^Rev.  Mr.  McNeil,  moderator.  Reasons  of  protest  and  appeal  to 
the  Synod  were  read  against  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  presbytery  at 
last  meeting  in  the  case  of  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson.  After  some  discussion  it 
was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  answers  to  reasons — Dr.  Leckie, 
convener.  The  call  to  Rev.  Scott  Macphenon,  Felton,  Newcastle,  to  Greenfield 
Church,  Govan,  was  sustained. 

Hamilton. — This  court  met  on  Tuesday,  27th  January — ^Rev.  Mr.  Dunlop, 
Motherwell,  moderator.  It  having  been  reported  that  the  Rev.  John  T. 
M'Farlane,  minister  of  Brandon  Street  Church,  and  clerk  of  the  presbytery, 
had  departed  this  life  on  Friday  the  2dd  instant,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Bells- 
Mil,  the  oldest  member  present,  was  requested  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the 
presbytery  in  the  solemn  circumstances.  The  following  minute  was  adopted  : 
;-'The  presbytery,  in  removing  Mr.  MTarlane^s  name  from  the  roll,  desire — 
in  wldition  to  their  former  testimony  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
doties  of  the  pastorate,  in  the  minute  of  date  SOth  September  1879 — to  record 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  personal  character  and  the  long  and  valuable 
poblic  services  of  their  departed  brother,  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  family  and  congregation,  and  to  receive  in  this  removal  of  one  of 
their  number  a  call  to  themselves,  individually,  to  labour  with  increased 
(diligence  and  faithfulness  in  their  several  spheres,  remembering  that  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work.'  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Paterson,  Stonehouse,  was 
appointed  to  preach  in  Brandon  Street  Church  on  Sabbath  first,  and  declare 
tbe  charge  vacant ;  and  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Duncanson  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
^<^ioo,  appointed  their  moderator  during  the  vacancy.  A  call  from  the 
l^resbvterian  Church,  Bristol,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Saffronhall  Church, 
Hamilton,  was  taken  up ;  but  Mr.  Anderson  requested  further  time  for  con- 
sideration, aa  the  call  had  been  put  into  his  hands  only  the  previous  day. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Livingstone  Memorial 
Church,  Blantyre,  on  Thursday,  l2th  February,  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  the  occasion 
of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Rohlert  Mackenzie  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  that 
congregation.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  present,  and  gave  his  trials  for  ordination 
to  the  aatl^factioIl  ol  the  presbytery.    After  some  other  formal  business,  the 
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presbytery  adjourued  aboat  ivro  o^clock,  to  attend  Mr.  MTarlane's  funeral. 
^-This  presbytery  met  again  at  Livingstone  Memorial  Ghorch,  Blantyre,  on 
Thorsday,  12th  February,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Robert  Mackenzie,  M.A., 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  new  congregation.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members  of  presbytery  and  ministers  from  a  distance.  At  a  meeting  of 
presbytery,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  church  before  the  ordination  service  began, 
the  Rev.  T.  R.  Anderson,  of  Saffronhall  Church,  announced  that  be  had  resolved 
to  decline  acceptance  of  the  call  addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Bristol.  After  several  members  of  presbytery 
had  expressed  their  gratification  at  Mr.  Anderson*s  resolution  to  remain  among 
them,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  Bristol  congregation,  the  call  was  laid  aside. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Synod's  Board  of  Missions 
had  agreed  to  offer  a  free  grant  of  £250  from  the  Church  Extension  Fund,  and  a 
loan  of  £500,  free  from  interest,  repayable  by  half-yearly  instalments  in  ten 
years,  to  the  Dalziel  congregation  (formerly  called  Motherwell  Second),  to  aid 
the  building  fund  of  their  proposed  new  church.  The  presbytery  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Mr.  WhUlas,  Dalziel 
Church,  preached;  Mr.  Morton,  Strathaven,  ordained  and  gave  the  charge 
to  the  minister;  and  Mr.  Trench  addressed  the  congregation.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  begins  his  ministry  under  very  favourable 
auspices.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  hall  of 
Chapel  Street  Church  on  Tuesday,  24th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

Kirkcaldy. — This  presbytery  met  at  Leven  on  3d  February — Rev.  Dr.  Baxter, 
moderator.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Revised  Rules  and  Forms 
of  Procedure,  and  report  to  next  meeting.  In  accordance  with  previous  notice, 
Mr  Martin  moved  that  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  the  effect  that,  ia 
the  event  of  Dr.  MacGilPs  resignation  being  accepted,  the  election  of  a  foreign 
secretary  should  be  delayed  till  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church  had  time  to  send 
up  the  names  of  candidates,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  professors. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  presbytery  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  proposed  overture,  but  it  was  agreed  to  allow  it  to  lie  on  the 
table  till  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Missions 
was  given  in,  after  which  the  presbytery  held  a  conference  on  the  subject. 
Various  points  suggested  by  the  committee  were  taken,  and  several  resolutions 
adopted,  with  the  view  of  increasing  an  interest  in  missions.  It  was  agreed 
among  other  things  to  remit  to  the  Mission  Committee  to  arrange  a  scheme  of 
exchange  of  pnlpits  in  the  presbytery.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  convey, 
through  Dr.  Scott,  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  the  friends  by  whose 
liberality  members  have  been  put  in  possession  of  Dr.  Young*s  Analytical  Con- 
cordance. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  13th  January — Rev.  J.  H.  Scott,  moderator 
pro  tern.  Mr.  John  Scott,  M.A.,  preacher,  uuder  call  to  Gillespie  Church, 
Biggar,  gave  all  his  trials  for  ordination  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery.  Appointed  his  ordination  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  27th  curt.,  at 
12.30  P.M. — Mr.  Logan  to  preach  ;  Mr.  Banks  to  preside,  ordain,  and  address 
the  minister ;  and  Mr.  Blair  to  address  the  congregation.  The  convener  of 
Committee  on  Temperance  gave  in  a  report,  which  bore  that  a  public  con- 
ference on  the  subject  had  been  arranged  to  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Carluke,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Presbyteries  of  Lanark  were  invited.  An  applicatioD 
from  Bloomgate  congregation,  Lanark,  for  aid  in  the  liquidation  of  debt  was 
read,  and,  with  recommendation,  was  transmitted  to  the  Debt  Liquidation 
Board. — ^This  presbytery  met  again  on  27th  January,  at  Bigvar,  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Scott  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Burgess,  Scott,  and  Walter  Duncan,  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  Lawson  and  Brown,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Melrose;  Gardiner,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  (N.);  and  Scott,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Stirling,  being  present,  were  invited  to  correspond.  Several 
neighbouring  Free  Church  ministers,  who  were  present,  were  invited  to  take 
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part  in  the  bnainefls  of  the  day.  The  brethren  previoasly  appointed  con* 
dacted  the  aerrices,  and  both  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening  the  new 
chorch  was  crowded.  Mr.  Scott  enters  on  a  very  interesting  field,  with  erery 
proqtect  of  suooesB  in  bis  work.  Read  extract  minute  of  Home  Board,  offering 
the  visit  of  a  deputation  to  the  presbytery  on  the  Augmentation  of  Stipends. 
Agreed  cordially  to  welcome  such  a  deputation  at  next  meeting,  and  further 
msmicted  the  Standing  Committee  on  Augmentation  to  arrange,  should  they 
see  fit,  for  a  public  meeting  at  Lanark  on  that  evening,  to  be  addressed  by  the 
deputation,  in  the  hope  of  more  fully  interesting  the  churches  of  the  bounds 
m  the  Augmentation  Scheme.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lanark  on  Tuesday, 
9tliMatx^ 

Mdro9e, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  3d  Febniary — Mr.  Wilson,  moderator. 
Mr.  FinUyw>n  was  elected  unanimously  to  represent  the  presbytery  at  the 
MisBi(Mi  Board  for  the  next  four  years.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  overture  the 
8yDod  regarding  the  election  of  a  foreign  mission  secretary,  a  committee 
beiflg  appointed  to  draft  the  overture  to  this  effect :  ^  That  no  election  take 
]Jaoe  till  the  Synod  of  1881,  in  order  to  give  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church 
the  opportunity  of  nominating  candidates  for  that  office,  and  that  meantime 
intmm  arrangements  be  made  for  the  carrying  on  l^e  work  of  the  Foreign 
Mimoa  Board.*  With  regard  to  the  proposed  increase  of  £100  to  the  salary  of 
Uie  Home  Secretary,  the  presbytery  came  to  the  following  finding :  *  That  while 
holding  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  highest  esteem,  they  strongly  disapprove  of 
the  proposal  made,  couRidering  the  depression  of  the  times  and  the  low  state  of 
the  funds  of  tiie  Church.*  A  notice  of  motion  on  the  subject  of  disestablish - 
iDent  was  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  convener  of  committee  on  the  subject. 

Perth, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  17th  February — Mr.  Sutherland,  mode- 
ntor.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Adam  Baillie,  probationer,  accepting  the 
call  to  Errol,  and  stating  that  he  expected  to  be  present  at  next  meeting  of 
pre8b]rtery  to  deliver  his  trials  for  oraination.  A  circular  was  read  from  the 
QOQvener  of  the  Synod*s  Committee  on  Secretaryships,  etc ;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  consider  the  proposal  of  said  committee  anent  the  Home  Secretary's  salary 
at  next  meeting.  A  circular  was  read  from  the  convener  of  a  committee  of 
Lanark  presbytery,  formed  with  the  view  of  presenting  James  Morton,  Esq., 
(jreenock,  with  some  testimonial  of  the  Churches  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in 
lAcreasiDg  the  stipends  of  the  ministers.  The  proposal  was  cordially  approved 
d\  and  the  moderator,  and  Messrs.  Clark,  Nelson,  and  Brown  were  appointed 
a  committee,  the  moderator  convener,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  this  object 
from  the  ministers  of  this  presbyterj.  Noon  having  arrived,  the  presbytery, 
according  to  appointment,  entered  into  conference  on  the  foreign  missions 
of  Uie  Church.  Dr.  Frew  of  St.  Ninians,  and  Mr.  James  Logie  of  Dundee, 
deputies  from  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  Mission  Board,  addressed  the  con- 
ference, and  were  followed  by  Mr.  Dnthie.  The  deputies  were  thanked  for 
their  excellent  addresses.  The  attendance  of  all  the  elders  of  the  presbytery 
had  been  invited,  and  several  of  those  present  expressed  their  views.  Agreed 
to  Rsome  the  subject  at  an  early  meeting,  with  the  view  of  considering  what 
measures  might  be  taken  to  give  practical  effect  to  suggestions  made,  iMth  in 
this  presbytery  and  throughout  the  Church.  Messrs.  Inglis,  Lyon,  and  Millar, 
minitfteiSi  with  Messrs.  Jameson,  M'Neill,  and  Morton,  elders,  were  appointed  a 
cemmittee,  Mr.  Inglis  convener,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  suitable 
notice  of  tlie  jubilee  of  the  clerk  (Dr.  Marshall),  which  occurs  this  year.  Next 
mpffting  to  be  held  on  the  16th  March. 

StbSng. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  8d  February  —  Rev.  M.  Dickie,  Alva, 
modfiiitor.  Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  C.  Christie,  M.A.,  and  R.  D.  Shaw, 
M.A.,  ariting  that  trials  for  licence  be  prescribed  to  them.  The  presbytery 
sgresd  to  the  requests.  A  circular  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  James  Brown  anent 
the  ailnies  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
invits  Mr.  James  Morton,  chairman  of  the  Augmentation  Committee,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Sootfti  to  next  meeting  of  presbytery  on  the  9th  of  March,  in  order  that  these 
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geutlemen  may  addresB  the  presbytery  on  matters  affecting  the  scheme,  and 
also  a  conference  of  workers  m  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  Moderator, 
aa  convener  of  Committee  on  the  Better  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Young, 
read  the  report  of  said  committee,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  coomiittee 
approve  of  the  scheme,  and,  in  the  main,  of  its  details,  and  recommend  the 
presbytery  to  overture  the  Synod  thereanent.  The  presbytery  reappointed 
the  committee,  with  the  name  of  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  M.A.,  added,  and  instructed 
them  to  prepare  an  overture,  to  be  submitted  at  next  meeting.  The  Rev.  W. 
B.  R.  Wilson  proposed,  *  That  the  presbytery  petition  Parliament  to  take  into 
its  immediate  consideration  the  cnarges  brought  against  the  conduct  of  our 
officers  and  troops  in  Afghanistan,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  explanation 
of  these  charges  if  possible ;  and  if  no  explanation  be  forthcoming,  of  setting 
the  stamp  of  national  disapprobation  on  men  who,  if  guilty  of  the  acts  alleged, 
have  brought  disgrace  on  the  national  character  and  outraged  the  national 
conscience?  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  AVilson  directed  to  draft  a 
petition  in  terms  of  the  motion.  The  presbytery  sat  some  time  in  private 
considering  matters  affecting  the  condition  of  Holm  of  Balfron  Church.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  9  th  of  March. 

INDUCTION. 

Dundee  (BeU  Streety^B»y.  Thomas  Dickson,  M.A.,  Auchterarder,  inducted 
19th  February. 

CALLS. 

Greenfield  (^Govan). — ^Rev.  Scott  Macpherson,  Felton,  Newcastle,  caUed  19th 
January. 

Birkenhead  (Grange  Road  E,  P.). — Rev.  William  Button,  M.A.,  Moffat, 
called  19th  February. 

Eyemotah.—Bey.  u.  K.  Millar,  Elgin  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  called. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Biggar  (GiUespie  CAurcA).— Mr.  John  Scott,  M.A.,  preacher,  ordained  27th 
January. 

Blantyre  (Livingstone  Memorial  Church).  —  Mr.  Robert  Mackenzie,  M.A., 
preacher,  ordained  12th  February. 

DEMISSION. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Millar,  M.A.,  Carnoustie,  demitted  10th  February. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Hamilton,  on  Friday,  28d  January,  Rev.  John  T.  Macfarlane,  of 
Brandon  Street  Church. 

TORONTO. 

We  learn  from  a  Canada  newspaper,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  St  James' 
Square  Presbyterian  congregation  (Rev.  J.  M.  King's),  the  treasurer  reported 
that  the  entire  sum  raised  during  the  past  year  was  fully  £8189  sterling ;  that 
£268  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Home  Mission  Fund  of  the  General 
Assembly,  £79  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund,  £81  to  French  Evangelisation. 
£99  to  Collegiate  Education,  and  smaller  sums  to  several  oUier  schemes  of 
the  Church.  The  Home  Mission  Fund  was  lately  in  a  very  embairassed  con- 
dition, so  that  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries  had  to  be  reduced. 
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THE  PRAYERS  OF  OUR  LORD. 
III. — ^Pratsb  and  Fellowship  with  the  DisciPLEa 

BT  PROFESSOR  CALDERWOOD. 

Reaching  the  record  of  a  third  example  of  a  special  season  of  prayer 
as  meationed  in  Luke's  Gospel,  ix.  18,  we  come  upon  a  new  feature 
in  the  life  of  onr  Lord.  The  prayer  is,  as  in  the  former  cases,  private 
prayer,  but  the  disciples  are  gathered  together  near  by.  ^  As  He  was 
alone  praying,  His  disciples  were  with  Him.'  The  fact  of  His  being 
ahne  is  emphasized,  and  yet  the  presence  of  the  disciples  at  the  place  is 
expressly  connected  with  the  statement,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  Master.  The  time  spent  there  was  by  His  own  deter- 
mination a  season  of  solitude  for  Him ;  the  place  was  one  in  which 
companionship  was  recognised  and  felt,  though  it  was  not  allowed  to 
disturb  the  exercise  of  private  devotion.  There  was  nothing  deducted 
from  the  value  of  solitary  prayer,  preserved  from  all  distraction;  but 
there  was  something  added  in  the  feeling  of  companionship,  implying 
sympathy  not  only  with  the  exercise  itself,  but  with  the  far-reaching 
desires  of  the  suppliant.  What,  on  a  superficial  reading  of  Scripture, 
might  seem  a  verbal  inconsistency,  a  statement  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
alone  when  in  reality  He  was  not  alone,  is  seen  to  imply  a  most  important 
combination  of  circumstances. 

This  example  of  special  private  prayer  stands  in  contrast  with  the  two 
already  considered,  and  which  occurred  at  earlier  periods  in  His  public 
ministry.  After  having  performed  a  multitude  of  miracles  of  healing, 
and  awakened  extraor&iary  popular  enthusiasm,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of 
great  toil  He  retired  to  rest  in  the  home  where  He  was  a  welcome  guest ; 
bnt  ^  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day.  He  went  out,  and 
departed  into  a  soUtary  place,  and  there  prayed.'  He  left  His  disciples 
when  he  went  to  seek  a  place  of  retirement,  leaving  a  long  space  between 
Himself  and  them.  When,  somewhat  later,  He  was  exposed  to  an 
oatburst  of  persecution,  separation  from  His  disciples,  as  well  as  from 
His  persecutors,  is  implied,  as  '  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray, 
^d  continued  aU  night  in  prayer  to  God.'    In  the  example  now  before 
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OS,  howerer,  the  disciples  are  gaided  by  oar  Lord  to  the  place  of  solitade, 
and  they  are  left  by  Him  on^  at  a  little  distance,  while  He  withdraws 
Himself  for  nndistorbed  fellowship  with  His  Father.  This  is,  then,  a  new 
feature  in  the  arrangements  of  our  Lord,  and  henceforth  it  becomes 
familiar.  When  He  withdraws  Himself  from  bastle  and  work,  He  takes 
with  TTim  His  chosen  disciples,  keying  them  in  close  attendance,  thongh 
He  withdraws  Himself  for  a  little  space,  in  accordance  with  the  necessities 
of  private  prayer. 

This  change  in  the  arrangements  of  oar  Lord  marks  an  advanced 
period  in  His  pablic  ministry,  and  in  the  relationship  of  chosen  disciples 
to  Himself  and  His  work.  We  now  see  the  relation  of  special  private 
prayer  in  oar  Lord's  life  to  the  companionship  of  His  disciples  in  His 
Messianic  work.  Retirement  without  them  is  no  longer  sought ;  retire- 
ment with  near  companionship  on  their  part  more  fully  meets  His  wish. 
This  new  order  of  things  implies  an  advance  in  their  knowledge  of  Him, 
and  in  sympathy  with  His  work,  and  an  advance  in  His  public  ministry, 
including  them  as  sharers  in  the  execation  of  His  plans.  These  things 
are  apparent  in  the  history  of  His  ministry  as  given  in  the  Gospels.  The 
chosen  disciples  are  now  advanced  in  their  knowledge  of  Him,  and  appre- 
ciation of  His  aims,  far  beyond  the  relations  they  held  when  ^TBt  called  to 
follow  Him.  They  no  longer  stood  in  such  an  attitude  of  partial 
acqaaintance  as  to  wonder  at  His  marvellous  doings,  or  feel  a  shrinking 
from  the  manifest  greatness  of  His  nature.  They  were  not  now  to  be 
classed  with  those  of  whom  it  could  be  recorded,  ^  they  feared  exceed- 
ingly, and  said  one  to  another.  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the 
vrind  and  the  sea  obey  Him  1  *  These  words,  applying  to  an  earlier  stage 
in  their  history,  coald  not  describe  their  present  experience.  They  had 
become  familiar  with  His  power,  had  felt  the  penetrating  s^Hiitoal 
influence  of  His  teaching,  had  received  His  call  to  the  apostlesMp,  had 
even  themselves  been  entrusted  with  '  power  and  authority  over  all  devils, 
and  to  cure  diseases,'  had  been  sent  by  Him  ^  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick,'  and  had  returned  from  their 
labours,  telling  Hkn  all  that  they  had  done.  It  was  after  all  these  things 
that  they  were  here  found  in  company  with  Him  when  He  sought  retire- 
ment for  prayer.  They  stood  in  close  relation  to  Him  now.  By  the 
same  course  of  events  the  plan  of  His  public  ministry  had  become  more 
fully  developed.  Hence  our  Saviour's  desire  to  have  the  apostles  with 
Him  in  His  seasons  of  devotion  as  well  as  in  His  public  life.  They  were 
now  fellow- workers  with  Him ;  they  had  been  sent  forth  as  witnesses  for 
Him,  to  them  was  to  be  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  His  king- 
dom after  His  departure,  and  He  would  have  them  with  Him  in  His  times 
of  deepest  quietude  and  profoundest  devotion.  He  would  have  them 
share  His  reverence  and  trust,  giving  them  the  benefits  of  f^lowship  with 
Him  while  He  had  fellowship  with  His  Father.  Still  His  prayer  is  purely 
private  prayer,  leaving  no  record  of  its  language  or  import  on  the  sacred 
page.  Tet,  as  in  a  Christian  household  each  in  his  chamber  i^mrt  is 
bowing  at  the  footstool  while  all  the  others  are  nigh,  Jesus  here  finds  a 
household  of  faith,  and  has  fellowship  in  the  season  of  solitude,  a  com- 
panionship which  is  a  support  to  Him,  and  in  which  He  gives  sui^rt  to 
His  disciples,  while  apart  He  has  communion  with  His  Fatho'.  It  is 
thus  He  begins  to  reveal  His  headship  in  the  Church,  His  rdation  as 
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Elder  Brother  in  the  family.  Thus,  also,  He  makes  preparation  for  the 
time  when  He  shall  have  departed  from  the  world,  and  shall  hare  left  His 
deciples  to  bear  witness  for  Him,  speaking  in  His  name,  and  leading 
others  to  the  exercise  of  that  trust  in  God  which  they  hare  learned  in 
their  companionship  with  Him. 

That  such  preparation  for  the  work  of  apostleship  is  intended  by  this 
companionship  in  the  season  of  prayer,  is  made  additionally  clear  by  the 
conrersation  on  which  He  enters  with  them  before  He  departs  from  the 
place  of  retirement.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  He  asks  them  of  the  impres- 
sion His  mission  has  made  among  men.  He  had  ab*eady  heard  from 
these  apostles  of  all  that  they  had  done  when  they  went  from  city  to  city 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  diseases,  and  now  He 
would  bring  their  minds  to  a  definite  conception  of  His  personal  relation 
to  them  and  to  men  generally.  ^  As  He  was  alone  praying.  His  disciples 
were  with  Him ;  and  He  asked  them,  saying,  Wfum  say  the  people  that  I 
am  f '  He  does  not  ask  for  the  sake  of  information,  but  for  instruction 
to  them  in  accordance  with  their  own  observation  and  the  avowal  of 
their  own  belief*  To  discover  to  what  purpose  they  have  been  at  work 
as  teachers,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  an  express  confession  of  theur  own 
faith,  on  the  ground  of  which  more  definite  instruction  could  be  given 
them  for  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  was  His  purpose  now.  By  the 
form  of  His  question,  He  declares  that  His  mission  is  to  the  people,  to  the 
ffloltitude,  so  that  none,  however  humble,  was  disregarded  by  Him,  and 
the  success  of  His  work  depended  upon  the  influence  exerted  over  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Very  varied  answers  the  disciples  had  to  give,  for 
great  diversity  of  remark  had  fallen  on  their  ears  as  they  preached  in  the 
Dame  of  Jesus.  Some  said  of  Him  that  He  was  John  the  Baptist,  an 
acconnt  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  show  inability  or  reluctance  to  dis- 
tlngoiah  between  the  forerunner  and  Him  concerning  whose  coming  he 
spoke.  Others  said  Elias,  which  either  amounted  to  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  form,  or  indicated  a  state  of  mind  still  more  widely  astray. 
Others  said,  ^one  of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  again,' — a  statement  which 
here  witness  to  the  deep  hold  His  appearance  had  taken  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  disclosing  nevertheless  a  vagueness  of  thought  and 
interest  which  could  be  regarded  with  pleasure  only  as  a  beginning  lead- 
ing to  clearer  and  more  effective  impression.  Thus,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles,  there  was  no  one  saying  of  Him  that  He  was 
the  Messiah.  The  work  yet  accompUshed  was  only  a  preparation  for 
greater  work  yet  to  be  done, — work  to  be  undertaken  by  them,  and  for 
the  doing  of  which  they  also  needed  not  only  to  make  a  clearer  avowal, 
but  to  receive  fuller  instruction.  The  witness  they  bore  concerning  the 
multitude,  led  naturally  to  the  more  searching  and  important  questions 
co&cemiDg  the  nature  of  their  own  convictiona 

^ But  whom  say  ye  that  lam  f  To  preach  that  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
was  at  hand,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  by  signs  which  bore  witness 
to  the  mercy  to  be  revealed,  was  important  training  for  themselves.  But 
soon  something  more  must  be  undertaken,  for  which  they  must  be  pre- 
pared by  being  led  to  a  further  stage  of  attainment.  He  was  alr^y 
thinking  of  a  later  ministry, — of  the  teaching  which  should  come  after  His 
^durance  of  the  ctoss, — and  of  that  which  He  should  afterwards  require, 
when,  contemplating  His  own  work,  he  would  say,  ^  Greater  works  shall 
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ye  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father/  Hence  the  importance  for  the 
execution  of  His  plans  of  this  qnestion, — 'Whom  say  ye  that  I  am? 
The  response  came  quickly  from  Peter,  not  because  he  was  clearer  or 
stronger  in  his  convictions,  but  because  he  was  ready  of  utterance,  and 
prompt  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  ^  The  Christ  of  God,' — Ood's 
anointed !  The  place  and  the  season  were  alike  appropriate  for  calling 
forth  such  a  confession.  In  retirement  from  the  crowd  He  received  it,  for 
in  hearing  of  them  the  utterance  of  such  a  declaration  would  have  been 
even  yet  unsuitable.  His  work  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
their  minds  could  not  be  instructed  aright,  save  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  itself.  In  retirement  with  God  He  heard  it,  in  the  scene  of  His 
private  devotion,  when  His  disciples  had  fellowship  with  Him  under  all 
the  solemn  associations  of  the  place  of  prayer.  When  He  first  called 
them  to  apostleship.  He  did  so  in  sight  of  the  people,  as  publicly  pro- 
ckuming  the  fact  that  they  were  His  chosen  servants,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  His  accredited  witnesses.  But  when  He  first  introduced 
them  to  closer  relations  with  Himself,  by  avowal  on  their  part,  and 
acknowledgment  on  His,  of  His  Messianic  glory.  He  selected  the  occa- 
sion as  one  of  special  solenmity  when  they  were  baptized  into  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  This  first  occasion  on  which  we  read  that  the  apostles  were  witii 
Him  in  the  lonely  spot  selected  for  His  private  prayer,  was  that  on  which 
they  entered  on  closer  relations,  involved  in  avowal  of  His  high  relation  to 
God  and  to  man,  as  ^  God's  anointed.'  From  this  time  forth,  such  com- 
panionship in  the  scene  of  special  devotion  becomes  a  familiar  thing  in 
their  experience,  causing  Bible  readers  to  regard  it  as  the  normal  arrange- 
ment throughout  the  intercourse  of  the  apostles  with  their  Master. 

Neither  in  the  avowal  itself,  nor  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received 
by  Jesus,  is  the  impression  conveyed,  that  the  apostles  had  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  their  own  words.  The  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  as  in  some  sense  a  new  departure,  taken  deliberately  by  their 
Lord  and  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  devotion,  does  not  imply 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  earliest  act  of  Christ  after  their  avowal,  was  a 
specially  solemn  warning,  accompanied  by  instruction  of  an  overawing 
kind  as  to  His  own  future.  He  has  accepted  their  avowal,  without  eren 
having  said  that  He  did  so,  showing  that  He  is  less  concerned  with  its 
bearing  on  His  own  position  than  with  its  bearing  on  their  faith  and  after 
service.  Their  express  declaration  was  needed  in  order  that  He  might 
carry  forward  their  preparation  for  the  work  of  apostleship,  fitting 
them  for  making  this  avowal  publicly,  and  with  larger  meaning  than  ^ 
words  now  bore  when  first  uttered  by  Peter.  What  followed  was  an 
injunction  to  silence,  and  a  forecast  of  suffering  for  Himself, — a  special 
obligation  for  them,  and  a  new  revelation  as  to  the  future  fixed  for  Him, 
according  to  the  determinate  counsel  of  God.  Formerly  He  had  sent  them 
forth  to  teach,  now  He  imposes  upon  them  silence  as  to  the  truth  cod- 
ceming  Himself.  The  work  of  preaching  might  require  to  be  renewed, 
but  the  avowal  now  made  in  the  privacy  of  their  fellowship  was  not  to  be 
publicly  proclaimed.  Mystery  must  for  a  little  longer  hang  over  Hi8 
personality ;  His  time  was  not  yet  come,  and  they  were  not  yet  ready  for 
bearing  public  testimony  in  the  matter.  Their  preparation  for  all  that 
was  in  store  more  immediately  concerned  Him.  Accordingly,  He  places 
before  their  minds  in  lines  more  distinct  than  before,  and  colours  more 
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virid,  the  sufferings  already  determined.  He  was  regarded  among  them 
as  *  God's  Anointed/  and  so  He  was ;  nevertheless,  among  men  He  mast 
be  rejected.  That  Ood's  Anomted  should  *•  suffer  many  things,  and  be 
rejected  of  the  elders,  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  slain/  was  not 
incladed  among  their  expectations.  There  was  nothing  further  from  their 
minds  when  they  said  that  he  was  ^  the  Christ  of  God.'  It  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them,  at  that  stage  in  their  training,  impossible  that  the  Anointed 
of  God  should  be  rejected  of  men,  and  be  banished  from  the  world  by  an 
outbreak  of  human  violence.  Impossible !  must  have  been  the  ejaculation 
of  them  all,  had  they  ventured  on  utterance  of  their  feeling,  or  probably  the 
later  utterance  of  Peter, — *That  be  far  from  Thee,  Lord.'  But  the  Lord 
Himself  speaks  out  the  words,  slowly  and  solemnly,  declaring  that  there  is 
a  necessity  for  all  this,  quite  beyond  their  present  understanding.  He 
elmgs  still  to  the  name  ^  Son  of  man/  as  He  speaks  of  Himself,  rather 
than  ^  The  Christ  of  God ; '  but  He  appropriates  the  latter  name,  ex- 
pressed by  them,  unused  by  Him,  while  He  employs  the  former.  The 
Son  of  man  must  suffer  many  things,  must  be  rejected,  must  be  slain. 
But  behind  these  three  necessities  there  came  a  fourth, — The  Son  of  man 
must  be  raised  the  third  day.  He  might  suffer,  be  rejected,  and  slain; 
all  these  things  indeed  must  happen, — but  He  could  not  be  held  of  death. 
God's  Anointed  must  reign ;  passing  away  by  death,  He  must  return  again 
from  the  dead.  He  must  reappear  after  all  the  necessities  of  suffering  were 
over.  Then  should  the  world  be  better  prepared  for  hearing,  as  all  His 
disciples  would  more  fully  comprehend,  in  what  glorious  sense  these  words 
were  true,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  ^  The  Christ  of  God.'  Much  more, 
then,  was  in  this  forecast  than  these  chosen  disciples  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. But  the  utterance  was  needful  for  them,  and  the  uncertain  mean- 
ing of  the  strange  and  overawing  words  told  them  how  reasonably  they 
were  required  meanwhile  to  be  silent,  and  how  much  more  there  was  in 
the  person  and  work  of  the  Christ  of  God  than  they  yet  understood.  This 
season  of  fellowship  with  their  Lord  in  connection  with  His  chosen  time 
of  private  devotion,  had  brought  them  greatly  nearer  to  Him  in  knowledge 
of  His  greatness,  and  this  advance  also  made  them  feel  how  much  nearer 
they  must  still  come  before  they  could  be  ready  for  all  He  required  of 
them.  This  season  of  communion  with  them,  in  association  with  His 
cherished  period  of  communion  with  His  Father,  gave  to  our  Lord  the 
fit  opportunity  for  introducing  the  apostles  to  a  deeper  sense  of  their  great 
responsibilities  to  be  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  simple  trust, 
as  with  much  sense  of  weakness  and  uncertainty  they  faced  a  future 
growing  stranger  and  greater  as  they  advanced. 


CONSOLATION:  A  SERMON. 

BT  REV.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  D.D.,  LIVERPOOL. 

*  I  pray  Tbee,  let  me  go  orer,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
Doantaixi,  and  Leuinon.  ...  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me^  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  ^^o 
over  this  Jordan.'— Dkut.  ilL  25-27. 

TaxBE  are  many  things  in  a  man's  life  which  he  desures ;  but  these  may 
come  and  go,  and  yet  leave  the  real  life  of  the  man  little  touched.  But 
there  are  few  men  who  have  not  had  once  and  again  in  their  lives, 
certamly  once  at  least,  some  great  object  on  which  they  set  their  whole 
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heart — some  Tision  that  towered  over  all  others,  as  Lebanon  now  did  to 
the  eye  of  Moses-^some  ideal,  some  supreme  good,  that  kindled  their 
brightest  and  most  impassioned  hours. 

It  was  so  with  Moses.  He  had  left  Egypt  with  the  hosts  of  Israel,  to 
carry  them  safe  through  the  desert  to  the  Promised  Land,  over  across 
the  Jordan,  and  in  under  the  shadow  of  great  Hermon  and  Lebanon. 
Forty  long  years  of  mingled  disappointment,  hope,  patience,  toil,  defeat, 
and  victory,  he  had  cherished  this  one  aim  of  his  life.  All  the  cuircnts 
of  his  being  flowed  into  it.  He  had  dreamed  of  it  long  ago  amidst  the 
splendid  crowds  of  Pharaoh's  palace,  he  had  brooded  orer  it  year  after 
year  in  the  stern  solitudes  of  the  desert  of  Midian.  Alone  though 
amidst  the  most  joyful  greetings,  alone  in  the  dreariest  silence,  he  had  kq>t 
it  before  him,  or  rather  it  possessed  and  haunted  him,  that  one  day,  on 
yonder  side  of  the  Jordan,  he  and  his  people  should  break  forth  into 
their  most  triumphal  song  after  all  the  toil  and  delay. 

It  was  so  with  Moses.  But  there  was  another  thing.  Time  after 
time  God  makes  it  known,  even  to  His  dearest  saints  aiid  children,— it 
would  seem  most  of  all  to  them, — that  the  thing  they  hare  most 
passionately  desired  and  toiled  after  is  the  very  thing  which  He  will  not 
grant  to  them ;  and  cost  them  what  it  may  for  the  hour,  yet  He  wooid 
make  them  learn  that  He  has  something  better  in  store  for  them  in  their 
everlasting  life,  which  otherwise  had  not  been  theirs.  For  this  is  the 
very  thing  Moses  did  not  get  from  God.  It  seemed  so  small  a  request 
^-only  to  set  foot  on  yonder  side,  and  so  to  have  at  last  the  long 
yeamed-for  thrill  of  possession.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  that  very  desire 
had  been  put  in  his  heart  by  God  Himself,  to  beckon  him  on  what  time 
he  fainted  or  might  have  turned  back.  God  had  granted  to  him  in 
other  times  what  seemed  greater  gifts.  He  had  once  cried,  '  I  beseedi 
Thee,  show  me  Thy  glory,'  and  lo  !  He  made  all  His  goodness  pass  before 
him — ay,  and  took  him  up  Mount  Binai,  and  forty  days  and  nights 
showed  him  all  His  glory.  He  had  also  asked  that  the  people  might  be 
spared  though  he  himself  perished.  God  spared  the  people,  and  wrote 
the  name  of  Moses  deeper  and  brighter  in  the  Book  of  Life.  But  now, 
the  mere  crossing  of  this  Jordan,  the  few  steps  after  the  many  miles, 
that  is  not  granted :  *  Lo !  thine  eyes  shall  see  the  land,  but  thou  sbalt 
not  go  over  this  Jordan.' 

We  have  been  moved  at  this  time  to  look  into  this  subject  by  a  great 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  little  children  which  God  has  hud  on  dear  membeis 
and  friends  in  this  congregation.  Many  of  us  also  may  well  find  light 
and  cheer  from  its  touching  lesson.  May  God  grant  us  at  all  times  to 
say, '  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.' 

1.  What  God  refuses  to  grant. 

2.  Why  He  refused  to  grant. 

8.  What  because  of  refusal  He  the  more  grants. 

1.  What  God  refuses  to  grant.  It  is  the  only  request  of  Moses  that 
God  seems  to  have  refused,  but  refuse  it  He  did.  To  have  earned  him 
safe  over  so  many  miles,  and  now  only  these  few  stepe— only  the  crossing 
in  a  few  moments  of  a  narrow  river  I  No  !  here  God  says,  ^  Thou  shalt 
not  go  over  this  Jordan.'    A  good  man's  steps  are  ordered  by  the  Lord. 
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Tbis  step  waa  ordered  too,  and  we  shall  see  as  well  ordered — shall  we 
say  ordered  with  more  love  and  wisdom  than  any  other  ?— ordered  in  the 
not  granting  it  as  much  as  when  He  cried  to  him,  Oo  forward,  and 
the  Red  S^  opened,  and  his  steps  throogh  it  were  as  on  dry  land. 
I  think  of  the  sorrow  of  Moses  when  the  halt  was  called  out  at  this 
point,  when  his  hand  was  pushed  back  as  it  was  about  to  pluck  the  long- 
ripening  fniit.  I  think  of  bis  prayer  unanswered,  and  of  his  faith  tested 
as  never  it  had  been  before.  It  was  the  last  trial  of  his  meek  soul ;  it 
was  its  greatest  trial,  and  be  came  out  of  it  the  meekest  indeed  of  men, 
meeker  than  eren  he  had  ever  been.  But  his  is  no  solitary  case.  It 
comes  again  and  again  to  our  human  hearts. 

Take  a  man  who  has  set  his  heart  on  some  plan  of  hfe.  It  may  have 
been  one  of  ambition.  He  has  worn  himself  out  to  attain  it.  Every  line 
of  his  life  converges  to  it ;  but  at  length  comes  his  Waterloo,  and  he  is 
dethroned  for  oyer.  It  may  be  some  creation  of  learning  or  genius.  He 
has  brooded  over  it  in  its  chaos,  he  has  gathered  slowly  all  the  materials, 
he  is  about  at  last  to  shape  them  by  the  skill  and  vivify  them  with  the 
light  of  the  soul  within  him ;  but  the  fire  grows  dim  and  at  last  dies  out, 
and  the  great  d^gn  and  the  yearning  desire  stand  apart  for  ever.  It  is 
unachieved,  and  he  carries  the  broken  plan  to  the  grave  with  him ;  he  him- 
self is  cut  down,  while  the  harvest  of  his  life  is  left  to  waste  ungathered 
in  the  darkening  fields.  Or  it  may  be  some  post  of  honour  and  influence. 
But  when  the  time  comes  to  seize  it,  another  steps  in,  and  you  are  left 
empty-handed.  The  man  who  gets  what  you  desired  may  confessedly  be 
greatly  your  inferior,  but  still  he  sits  down  on  your  throne,  he  wields 
your  sceptre.  Joshua,  the  younger  and  feebler,  went  oyer  the  Jordan 
with  the  multitude  he  had  never  led  before.  Moses  is  left  on  this  side, 
and  oi  the  people  there  were  none  with  him.  Elijah  is  swept  in  a  moment 
oat  of  an  unfinished  work,  and  his  mantle  falls  on  other  and  weaker 
shoulders.  But  the  unfinished  work  of  a  great  soul  is  better  far  than  the 
most  detailed  completeness  of  a  small  one.  Five  strokes  of  Raphael's 
pencil  as  it  drops  for  ever  from  his  hand,  shine  out  in  illumination  of 
beauty  more  than  the  fifty  thousand  lines  that  achieve  some  mechanic 
periection. 

Or  to  pass  into  the  deepest  experience  of  human  hearts.  You  have  a 
dear  home.  How  contented  and  glad  you  go  out  in  the  morning  to  your 
work,  how  gratefully  yon  turn  your  steps  in  the  evening  back  to  its  quiet 
and  love!  Yon  do  not  know  how  deep  your  roots  go  down  there,  what 
sweet,  strong  sap  you  draw  thence,  till  one  day  they  are  torn  up  by 
some  great  wrench,  and  where  once  was  a  face  gleaming  upon  you  as  the 
door  opened,  there  is  now,  as  you  draw  near,  only  the  vision  of  a  face 
darkened  under  the  coffin  lid,  casting  its  shadow  over  your  whole  life.  A 
hosband  or  a  wife,  a  son  or  a  daughter,  some  one  dear  to  you  as  your 
own  soul,  is  taken  away.  You  did  not  know  how  much  of  your  very  life 
grew  out  of  these,  was  built  up  on  them ;  but  one  day  you  went  out  with 
them  for  the  last  time  to  that  other  home,  which,  alas !  almost  eyery 
family  has  in  the  churchyard,  and  you  came  back  without  them ;  and 
yon  sit  down  in  your  room,  and  you  feel  that  now  that  poor  home  of  the 
dead,  open  to  all  the  darkness  of  lonely  midnights,  to  all  the  storms  of 
wmtry  days,  is  to  you  more  than  that  in  which  you  now  draw  sorrowful 
hreath,  the  home  of  your  deepest  affections.    Oh !  the  cry,  ^  Let  the  dear 
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one  live.'    Oh !  the  answer,  *  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and 
wept :  for  I  said,  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that 
the  child  may  live?    Bnt  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  shoold  I  fast?  can  I 
bring  him  back  again  ?    I  shall  go  to  him,  bat  he  shall  not  return  to  me.' 
There  are  other  Jordans  we  pray  Go^  to  cross,  but  we  are  kept  back- 
hidden  hopes,  blossoming  in  the  most  secret  places  of  our  heiffts,  which 
are  blighted,  and,  it  may  be,  no  one  knows;  secret  struggles  that  at  last  end 
in  defeat,  and  that  defeat  irretrievable.    ^  Yonder,'  says  James  Hamilton, 
^  is  one  carrying  to  the  grave  a  hidden  grief — ^a  grief  which  no  other  can 
divide,  for  there  is  no  chance  that  he  will  ever  make  it  known,  and  which, 
with  the  secluding  effect  of  a  mournful  secret,  helps  to  make  him  a 
stranger  on  the  earth ;  that  pensive  smile  in  which  the  old  original  man 
looks  out  no  longer;  that  impress  on  the  countenance  which,  like  an 
escutcheon  above  the  gate,  tells  that  at  some  unknown  date  a  great  joy 
went  forth  to  return  no  more ;  the  silent,  deserted  look  which  the  honse 
puts  on  where  there  are  chambers  which  no  one  enters  now,  and  which 
no  longer  expect  an  occupant;  a  soul  with  affections  for  which  the 
owner  has  now  no  use,  and  in  a  little  corner  of  which  himself  dwells  dimly, 
like  the  forfeited  peer  hiring  apartments  in  the  castle  which  was  once 
his  own.' 

But  there  are  even  higher  visions,  visions  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
order,  left  unfulfilled.  Who  has  not  felt  times — say  of  conversion,  when 
there  rose  upon  the  soul  the  sweet  divine  dawn  of  Christ's  salvation, 
trembling  over  its  calmed  waves  and  revealing  transcendent  worlds  of 
beauty ;  or  of  revival,  when,  at  a  new  turn  on  the  road,  some  heavenly 
vision  met  us  and  blessed  us  with  *a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory;' 
or  of  comfort,  when  hope  sprung  immortal  out  of  some  dark  grave  beside 
which  we  sat  crushed  and  alone ;  or  of  a  strange  strength  from  on  high 
when  we  had  almost  altogether  perished  ?  Who  has  not  felt  such  seasons  ? 
Lo !  yonder  were  the  good  land  and  the  mighty  heights  of  Lebanon  bear- 
ing our  souls  aloft  upon  them  nearer  the  heavens.  Such  seasons  have  been ; 
but  see !  how  some  failing  to  pass  over  a  temptation  that  crossed  unex- 
pectedly our  path,  some  mean  passion  laying  its  arrest  on  our  onward 
march,  some  looking  away  from  the  great  Lebanons  of  nearness  to  God 
and  fellowship  with  the  very  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  kept  us  from 
our  last  crowning  step,  and  the  supreme  attainment  of  our  lives  was,  on 
this  side  the  grave  at  least,  lost  for  a  while,  it  may  be  for  ever.  How 
bitterly  Moses  felt  this,  when  in  reckless,  ungodly  temper  he  struck  the 
rock  thrice  and  spake  words  of  scorn,  and  knew  he  had  dishononred 
God  before  the  people !  In  a  moment  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to 
this  side  of  Jordan  rose  in  his  heart.  He  had  lost  the  last  step  up  the 
high  Lebanon  of  supreme  meekness  he  had  all  but  reached ;  he  was  cast 
down  into  the  depths  of  a  good  man's  stem  shame.  God  forgave  him. 
His  God  did  not  bar  him  from  Himself,  but  He  barred  his  way  across, 
and  he  could  not  pass  over  this  Jordan.  There  had  been  great  crisest 
severest  choices,  in  his  life  before.  That  choosing  the  reproach  of  Christ 
rather  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  was  the  last  step  in  a  terrible  ap- 
hill  climb ;  that  moving  onward  to  the  Red  Sea  as  it  fronted  him  with 
destruction,  was  the  sharp  dividing  of  the  depth  of  his  soul  from  all  fear 
and  cowardice.  These  were  heroic  deeds ;  but  this  last,  coming  on  the  old 
man  of  120  years,  on  the  good  man  at  the  very  gates  of  perfection,  had  a 
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sadness  of  personal  guilt  these  had  no  share  in,  and  needed  a  gathering 
np  of  bis  defeated  and  weakened  faith  thej  never  knew. 

Or  it  may  not  be  any  grave  single  sin  or  failure.  Bat  who  has  not 
felt  that  somehow  the  careless,  unguarded  living,  the  lowering  worldliness, 
the  dulling  selfishness  of  a  heart  that  used  to  know  no  bounds  to  its  self- 
sorrender,  has,  after  a  time,  laid  such  a  palsy  on  our  powers  that  we 
cannot  now  take  the  step  easy  and  sure  to  us  before,  when  we  kept  our 
first  love  and  did  our  first  works?  Oh,  the  searching  sorrow,  the  pitiful 
hopelessness,  ever  and  again,  if  we  are  true  to  the  rebukes  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  the  keen  anguish  that  come  from  a  deserved  failure^  a  frus- 
trated, though,  thank  Ood,  only  deferred  hope ! 

And  so  in  our  relation  at  times  to  others.  When  dear  children  go 
after  evil,  when  our  hearers  turn  back  to  the  world  or  fall  into  sin,  when 
some  great  spiritual  work  fails  in  our  hands,  what  a  sadness  I  It  seems 
to  need  so  short  a  step  to  reach  the  end.  Others  reach  it.  And  yet  we 
cannot  take  that  step.  This  gave  its  greatest  bitterness  to  the  un- 
answered prayer  of  Moses.  His  sorrow  was  more  for  others  than  for 
himself.  It  was  the  sorrow  of  a  patriot,  of  a  child  of  Ood,  far  more  than 
of  a  disappointed  man. 

Almost  eyery  great  Christ-like  soul  has  been  unsuccessful,  so  far  as 
going  over  this  Jordan  is  concerned;  but  they  have  never  been  greater 
than  in  their  hour  of  defeat.  It  was  so  with  Moses.  And  the  stones 
that  braised  Stephen  to  death,  struck  out  into  his  face  with  more  heavenly 
flash  and  glow  the  rays  of  the  angel,  the  Christ  within.  Paul's  crown 
was  let  down  in  prison  nearer  to  his  weary  head,  full  of  care  and  white  with 
the  snows  of  age,  than  it  ever  came  to  him  amidst  his  greatest  joys  in  a 
restored  Corinth  or  his  noblest  pleadings  in  a  wondering  Athens.  John 
was  in  Patmos,  and  what  now  seemed  to  avail  the  leaning  on  the  bosom, 
the  standing  at  the  cross,  the  Pentecostal  glory  1  Yet  never  did  he  see 
the  Lord  more  august  and  tender ;  and  all  paradise  was  flung  open  to  his 
lonely  soul.  So  ^e  great  Augustine  died,  with  a  Yandal  army  besieging 
his  very  deathbed.  So  Xavier,  wasted  by  fever,  looked  across  to  the  un- 
reached China,  and  departing,  cried,  ^  0  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  trusted,  let 
me  never  be  confounded.'  And  Lather,  too,  went  to  his  birthplace  to  die 
when  the  clouds  hung  thickest  over  the  work  of  his  life.  But  all  these, 
and  multitudes  more,  were  only  like  Christ,  whose  Gethsemane  and  Calvary, 
with  their  refusals  and  agonies,  were  closest  to  the  finished  work  and  the 
nnendmg  glory. 

2.  Why  did  God  refuse  to  grant  the  prayer  of  Moses?  There  were 
many  and  good  reasons  for  a  dealing  so  strange  to  him  and  to  many  since. 
The  first  reason,  as  we  have  already  marked, — and  it  lies  plain  and  repeated 
in  Ood's  own  rendering  of  reasons, — was  the  sin  of  Mosea  That  sin  we 
too  well  know.  The  refusal,  therefore,  was  of  no  caprice  or  arbitrariness 
of  God.  It  was  a  solemn,  judicial — ^it  was  more,  it  was  a  wise,  fatherly 
chastening  for  the  vindication  of  His  great  name  before  the  peopla  So 
onr  sins  and  our  disappointments,  strangely  but  strictly,  are  one.  The 
old  question  gives  also  the  divine  answer :  '  Wherefore  doth  a  living 
man  complain — ^a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  T '  Some  sorrows 
have  deep  roots,  and  we  cannot  reach  them.  The  death  of  little  children 
who  have  not  sinned  in  will  or  in  act, — who  shall  unravel  the  tangled 
BDjBtery  t    God's  hand  alone  can  do  it,  and  He  has  done  it  in  so  far  as  to 
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show  its  relation  to  sin,  thoagh  not  their  own ;  and  so  being  told  do 
more,  and  assured. that  it  is  well  with  those  now  in  their  heavenly  Father's 
hands,  better  than  they  could  have  been  in  ours,  we  are  subdued  and 
silent.  (2.)  Another  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  punishment  was 
the  chastening  of  the  Ood  of  Moses,  not  for  His  pleasure,  but  for  Moses' 
profit.  It  was  this  last  stroke  of  God's  chisel  that  Moses  needed,  that 
stroke  and  no  other,  and  it  cleared  away  his  last  infirmity.  To  gire  up 
fully  and  in  meekest  resignation  this  hope  and  passion,  that  had  wound 
itself  for  years  round  erery  fibre  of  his  being,  was  indeed  to  gire  up  self 
— was  to  die  to  self  before  he  died  unto  Qod.  Now,  lo !  he  is  the  meekest 
man  the  people  ever  saw,  or  the  world  shall  ever  see.  This  is  to  the 
eternal  glory  of  that  Spirit  who  had  been  busy  with  this  supreme  work 
of  holy  beauty  from  the  beginning  till  now,  and  at  hist  we  see  in  Moses 
the  man  of  God  indeed.  (3.)  And  besides  bringmg  him  out  of  his  last 
temptation  to  sin,  add  as  another  reason,  the  lifting  him  to  a  nobler 
elevation  of  character — more  unselfish,  more  divine.  It  is  the  old  story. 
Abraham  could  not  be  perfect  till  he  has  not  withheld  his  son — his  only 
son — from  God.  David  felt  as  if  a  clean  heart  indeed  were  created 
within  him,  and  a  right  spirit  renewed  to  a  higher  trust,  when  the  storm  of 
grief  at  Absalom's  death  grew  calm,  and  instead  of  crying^  ^  Would  God 
I  had  died  for  thee,'  he  cried, '  Let  my  soul  hve,  and  it  shall  praise  Thee.' 
Paul  had  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  he  prayed  the  Lord  thrice  that  it 
might  depart  from  him,  but  instead  of  its  departing,  the  power  of  Christ 
the  more  came  and  rested  on  him.  Then  he  rose — ^thorn  in  the  flesh,  but 
heart  still  in  the  third  heaven — ^and  became  a  new  and  a  greater  Paul, 
and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  him,  ^  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree:  and 
it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  8hall  not 
be  cut  off.'  Shall  we  add  Christ  to  this  company  f  Why  not  f  '  Though 
He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered.' 
God  had  one  Son  without  sin — ^no  son  without  sufferiog.  Whence  that 
strange  cry— shall  we  say  Moses-like,  and  Paul-like,  ay,  man-like,  <  0  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be 
done'?  No !  then  He  drank  it  to  the  dregs.  The  cup  which  hIs  Father 
had  given  Him  to  drink  He  handed  back  to  His  Father,  and  it  was  empty, 
as  He  said,  *  Nevertheless,  as  Thou  wilt,  not  as  I  will'  Then  took  W5 
Father  another  cup,  filled  it  with  wine  of  unutterable  gladness,  gave  it  to 
Him  to  drink,  and  He  was  refreshed  indeed.  I  thank  God  in  behalf  of  all 
sufferers  as  well  as  sinners  for  that  Gethsemane  cry,  ^  If  it  be  possible,' 
but  even  more  for  that  cry  on  the  cross,  sadder  far,  ^  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? ' — '  forsaken  me,'  but  doubly  still  ^  my  God ; ' 
for  again  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  found 
He  was  not  forsaken.  That  last  agony  was  His  last  lesson  in  obedieoce, 
as  well  as  His  last  suffering  for  sin ;  and  now  the  salvation  is  finished, 
the  obedience  perfect^  the  everlasting  joy  begun.  Sweeter  than  all  yon 
good  land,  loftier  than  the  highest  Lebanon,  is  it  to  learn  obedi^ce 
through  refusal,  and  so  put  on  Christ  in  His  noblest  beauty.  (4.)  Another 
reason  of  the  refusal  was,  that  it  was  an  opportunity,  such  as  Moses  never 
had  before,  of  honouring  God  in  the  midst  of  disappointment  before  alL 
Never  did  Moses  look  so  Moses-like  than  when  his  desire  was  forbidden 
him, — when  solemnly,  and  without  murmuring,  he  set  his  last  and  most 
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impressiTe  seal  to  the  first  and  greatest  commandment,  Thoa  shalt  hare 
no  other  gods  before  me.  Then  he  pnt  aside  the  life-long  idol  of  his 
heart,  and  set  the  Lord  on  the  highest  throne.  Then  also  it  was  easy — 
it  was  gladness — ^to  obey  the  last  command  of  all — to  go  np  the  mount 
and  die. 

And  this  brings  as  to  what  I  hare  in  part  anticipated. 

3.  What  the  more  becaose  of  refusal  God  grants.  And  these  were 
far  better  than  all  He  withheld.  First,  there  was  a  larger  ontponring  of 
{^race  into  the  heart  of  Moses.  Grace  of  forgiveness,  grace  of  restored 
joy  of  God's  salration,  grace  of  broken  bones  rejoicing,  grace  of  fresh 
communion.  God  kept  His  best  wine  until  now,  and  never  did  Moses  so 
taste  and  see  that  God  was  good.  And,  second,  there  was  the  speedier 
crossing  the  Jordan  of  death  into  the  life  everlasting.  What  was  the 
goodly  land  that  met  his  eye  compared  with  the  land  on  which  he  now  set 
foot?  What  the  glory  of  Lebanon  to  such  a  glory  of  His  God,  as  even 
he  had  never  felt  before  f  No ;  not  even  on  Mount  Sinai  had  he  ever  seen 
Ood  as  now  he  did,  when,  kissed  into  life  with  the  Father^s  kiss  of  ever- 
lasting reconciliation,  he  sat  down  to  the  banquet  of  heaven,  and  began 
to  be  meny  amid  the  music  and  joy  of  the  home  he  long  desired.  And, 
last  of  all,  Moses  did  cross  the  Jordan  what  time  he  went  with  Elijah  to 
meet  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  There  at  last,  as  most 
think,  he  stood  on  the  very  Lebanon  he  was  once  allowed  only  to  behold 
afar  off.  And  I  doubt  not  that  Moses  was  sent  as  an  angel  to  Christ  as 
He  drew  near  to  the  cross ;  that  talking  with  the  Master  on  the  decease, 
the  exodus.  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  he  might  soothe  Him 
with  the  comforts  wherewith  he  himself  had  of  old  been  comforted  of 
God;  how  God  dwelleth  in  the  darkest  cloud,  and  how  oat  of  sorest 
refusals  He  can  bring  forth  His  most  glorious  answers  of  salvation  and 
joy.  Nearly  sixteen  hundred  years  were  a  long  time  to  wait  till  his  prayer 
to  cross  the  Jordan  was  answered ;  bat  the  Lord,  who  is  not  slack  con- 
cerning His  promise,  gave  at  length  an  answer  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  he  asked  or  thought 

Let  me  now  apply  these  truths  to  those  dear  friends  who  have  lost  their 

little  children. 

*  Let  OS  be  patient    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  groimd  arise; 
Bat  evermore  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

'  We  see  but  diml j  through  the  mists  and  vapours 

Amid  these  earthly  damps ; 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad  funereal  tapers 
Kay  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

'  He  is  not  dead— the  cbUd  of  your  affection — 

But  gone  into  that  schoolf 
Where  he  no  longer  needs  our  poor  jvotection,  • 
And  Christ  Himself  has  rule.' 

Let  me  speak  one  word  also  to  those  who  moarn  their  spiritaal  failures. 
Moses  was  in  the  end,  through  God's  grace,  better  for  his  fall.  Bestora- 
tioQ  certainly  made  him  meeker — ^meeker  towards  Ood,  the  first  and  deepest 
meaning  of  meekness ;  meeker  also  to  men ;  and  so  godly  sorrow  worketh 
Kpentaace  not  to  be  reputed  of,  and  from  the  depths  of  onr  weakness 
and  guilt  we  cry  and  are  lifted  np  to  the  heights  of  strength  and  peace. 
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The  time  comes  when  we  must  all  cross  this  Jordan*  Let  ns  then  lire 
daily  mach  on  the  moant  with  Ood,  and  grow  familiar  with  the  land 
towards  which  we  are  going. 

^Ooold  we  bnt  climb  where  Ifosee  stood, 

And  view  the  lendicape  o'er, 
Kot  Jordsn*s  Btream  nor  death^s  oold  flood 

Could  fright  ua  from  the  ahore.* 

One  deep  lesson  lot  ns  all  learn.  This  little  life  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  large  unending  life.  This  darkened  part  is  a  little  arc  which,  though 
curved,  is  not  crooked,  but  shall  at  last  round  itself  the  more  into  the 
full  harmonious  circle  of  a  perfect  life.  And  meanwhile,  all  is  ours  on 
this  or  that  other  side  of  Jordan.  Christ  is  on  both  sides,  and  so  they 
are  really  one.  Be  sure,  then,  to  get  Christ,  saviour  from  siu,  sanctifier 
and  comforter  in  suffering,  and  all  things  are  yours — ^life  and  death. 
Christ  in  you,  and  you  in  Christ,  you  are  on  the  road  to  heaven,  you  are 
already  in  the  very  life  everlasting.    Amen. 


WHEREWITHAL  SHALL  WE  BE  CLOTHED? 

A  PA8T0BAL  PAPBB. 

It  has  been  said,  or  rather  sung,  ^Man  never  Is  but  always  to  be 
blessed.'  Thi^,  like  many  of  the  other  well-tamed  and  pointed  lines 
and  couplets  left  us  by  the  same  poet,  savours  more  of  the  wit 
and  wisdom  of  earth  than  of  the  wisdom  that  cometh  down  from  above. 
As  an  estimate,  indeed,  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  great  mass 
of  men,  the  general  truth  of  the  statement  may  be  allowed.  But  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  uniform  and  invariable  maxim,  admitting  of  no  excep- 
tions, that  blessedness  or  true  happiness  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  or 
will  be,  the  portion  of  any  one  in  the  present  life,  is  to  gainsay  at  once 
the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  felt  experience  of  every  child  of 
Ood. 

Before,  however,  any  one  can  make  trial  of  the  bliss  referred  to,  and 
at  the  same  time  live  the  life  of  self-denying  obedience  of  purity  and  love 
with  which  it  is  always  conjoined,  he  must  have  been  led  to  feel  his  need, 
not  only  of  it,  Sut  also  of  that  from  which  it  flows — the  pardon  of  all 
past  sin,  and  his  utter  inability  to  earn  or  win  such  a  boon  for  himself. 
With  his  material,  his  temporal  and  bodily  requirements,  it  is  otherwise. 
Of  their  need  of  these  all  are  naturally  instinctively  sensible,  and  require  no 
preacher  to  reason  with  or  persuade  them  to  action.  Hunger  and  thirst 
and  nakedness  are  of  themselves  amply  persuasive  to  that  end.  Bat  to 
the  supply  of  their  spiritaal  wants,  men  are  conscious  of  no  sach 
powerful  natural  impulse.  Most  men,  indeed,  habitually  live  as  if  they 
were  quite  unaware  of  having  any  such  wants,  as  if  their  main  concern 
were  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life.  And  yet  deep  down  in  every  human  soul,  far  below  the  sphere  of 
every  sach  lust,  and  of  all  the  bodily  appetites  and  passions,  there  lies, 
more  or  less  inactive  and  dormant,  it  may  be,  but  never  wholly  dead,  a 
faculty,  capacity,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  to  attempt  to  meet  and 
satisfy  which  with  what  is  only  seen  and  temporal,  were  as  hopeless  as 
to  think  of  charming  the  ear  with  the  finest  combination  of  colours,  or 
delighting  the  eye  with  the  most  melodious  sounds. 
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True,  a  power  higher  than  human — ^nothing  le^ s,  indeed,  than  the  creative 
might  of  the  Spirit  of  God — is  needed  to  quicken  and  arouse  the  slumber- 
ing soul,  and  assure  it  of  its  guilt  and  danger.  But  when  it  has,  through 
whatever  means  and  in  whatever  manner,  beeu  so  awakened  and  convinced, 
the  present  world  and  the  world  to  come  are  found  to  have  exchauged 
places,  the  thiugs  that  are  seen  are  felt  to  be  temporal  and  transient,  and 
the  things  unseen  to  be  eternal.  To  the  subject  of  such  an  experience  all 
other  wants  or  inquiries  give  place  to  the  grand  one, '  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  ? '  The  language  formerly  employed  to  express  a  wish  or 
longing  for  some  merely  temporal  good,  has  its  meaning  transfigured  so 
as  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  the  now  prevailing  spiritual  desire. 
For  such  divinely  awakened  ones  the  great  question  is  no  longer,  what 
shall  we  eatt  or  what  shall  we  put  on? — that  is,  how  shall  we  provide 
most  carefully  for  our  frail,  perishing  bodies  ? — ^but  how  shall  we  best 
provide  for  the  health,  security,  and  comfort  of  our  forlorn  and  guilty, 
yet  also  undying  souls?  As  by  nature  utterly  destitute,  spiritually 
naked,  and  therefore  shame-stricken  beings,  exposed  to  the  searching 
glance  of  a  holy  God,  our  deepest  feeling,  and  most  earnest,  pitiful  cry 
is.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  1  And  not  only  at  the  time  when 
this  feeling  of  self-abasement  and  shame  was  first  experienced,  but  after- 
wards as  well,  the  same  feeling  will  often  seek  and  find  expression  in  the 
same  or  similar  language. 

Now  to  such  of  you,  dear  brethren,  as  are  in  any  real  measure  or 
form  conscious  of  that  experience,  or  of  these  feelings,  and  one  of  whose 
deepest  and  strongest  desires  is  that  you  may  be  sd  sheltered,  so  covered, 
or  clothed  withal,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  near  the  close  of  his 
weighty  and  wonderful  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Romans  xiii.  14),  are 
also  and  especially  addressed :  *•  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
language  is  striking,  spiritually  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
tersely  befitting  and  suggestive  in  no  common  degree ;  and  as  condensing 
into  brief  compass,  yet  embodying  in  a  manner  all  which  it  behoves  yon 
and  me  alike  each  closely  to  consider,  and  honestly  and  prayerfully  to 
practise,  I  can  bethink  me  of  no  more  profoundly  instructive,  and,  in 
oar  present  circumstances,  more  suitable  words  than  these  from  which  to 
tender  to  you  a  few  words  of  counsel,  of  warning,  and  encouragement. 

The  language  is  confessedly  figurative,  yet  not  the  less  on  that  account, 
but  rather  all  the  more  real  and  important,  is  the  truth  which  the  figure 
is  employed  to  express.  Christian  professors  are  here  enjoined  to  put 
on  or  clothe  themselves,  not  with  some  merely  passive,  plastic  material, 
nor  with  some  attractive  moral  quality,  some  grace  or  virtue  or  honour, 
but,  strange  to  say,  with  a  person,  a  living,  thinking,  willing,  acting 
haman  being,  like  one  of  ourselves,  yea,  with  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Be  it  observed  that  the  very  terms  or  titles  by 
which  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  this  great  person  is  designated,  are  each 
significant,  implying  the  exclusive  and  pre-eminent  possession  by  Him  of 
at  once  regal  authority,  saving  power,  and  divine  appointment  And 
yet  it  is  this  mighty,  this  divine  and  glorious  Being  whom  we  are  here 
invited  and  enjoined  to  appropriate — that  is,  to  make  in  a  close,  a 
peculiar,  and  a  special  way  our  own.  But  what,  do  you  ask,  is  it  for 
any  one  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is,  I  would  say  first  of 
all,  cordially  to  credit  the  record  of  His  earthly  life  left  us  in  the  New 
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Testament,  to  beliere  the  varions  events  of  that  life  therein  related  from 
His  birth  on  to  His  death,  resorrection,  and  ascension,  to  be  no  mere 
fables  or  cmde  traditions,  bnt — marvellons,  jea  miracnlons,  thoagfa  thej 
be — facts ;  to  receiye  the  whole  as  true  on  the  gronnd  at  once  of  tbdr 
manifest  harmony  with  the  entire  scheme  of  divine  tnth  revealed  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New ;  on  the  gronnd  further,  that  if,  in 
particular,  the  miraculous  works  and  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  are  denied, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  the  far  greater  miracle  that  He  was  Himself 
either  a  conscious  deceiver  or  weak-minded  and  self-deceived ;  and  lastly, 
but  not  least,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  witness  borne  bj  the  human  con- 
science to  the  self-evidencing  truth  of  Christ's  words  and  wori»  and 
death  as  narrated  in  the  gospel  history.  Faith  in  all  this  you  must 
have  to  begin  with  if  you  would  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  further,  it  is  required  to  the  same  end  that  you  believe  on  Him 
as  also  living  still,  and  far  more  fnlly  and  nearly  accessible  to  every  one 
needing  and  seeking  His  sympathy  and  help,  than  He  was  or  codd  be 
when  visibly  present  on  earth.  For  so  runs  His  own  cheering  promise 
to  every  successive  generation  of  His  followers,  down  and  on  through  all 
the  centuries  till  He  come  again:  <Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.'  Put  EQm  on  then  by  grasping  that  same  promise 
and  clasping  Himself  personally  to  your  own  soul  in  the  warm  embrace 
of  a  responsive  faith.  Put  Him  on,  let  me  say  further,  and  more 
specially  still,  by  appropriating  and  resting  in  Him  alone  as  your  great 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sm,  your  one  only  Surety  and  Substitute  in 
dealing  with  a  holy  Ood,  who  cannot,  and  will  not,  soSer  any  breadi 
whatever  of  His  moral  law  to  pass  unpunished,  yet  who  can  and  will 
forgive  sin,  however  heinous,  through  the  merits  of  the  atoning  and 
finished  work  of  the  incarnate  Son.  He  became  a  sin-offering  in  order 
that  all  who  believe  on  Him  might  not  only  be  forgiven,  but  made  the 
very  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  All  who  so  believe  exchange  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so  the  filthy  rags  of  their  own  righteousness  for  the 
stainless  robe  of  His  divine  purity,  arrayed  in  which,  though  still  person- 
ally unworthy,  they  appear  even  to  the  stem,  piercing  eye  of  the  Holy  One 
not  only  blameless,  but  glorious,  and  are  by  Him  welcomed  and  accepted 
in  the  Beloved.  This  is  a  doctrine  at  once  scriptural,  simple,  old  and 
familiar,  and  therefore,  I  fear,  in  these  days  of  vaunted  refinement,  slighted 
by  many  as  a  threadbare  conmionplace,  if  not  a  mere  theological  figment 
void  of  all  vitality  and  value,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  core,  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  saving  gospel  truth.  Be  it  yours,  then,  carefiillj 
to  put  and  keep  Christ  on  by  taking  to  yourselves  this  His  own  perfect 
and  proffered  righteousness — so  taking  it  as  humbly,  yet  actually,  to  make 
it  by  faith  your  own.  Thus,  but  thus  only,  will  you,  deq>ite  of  all  your 
shortcoming  and  sin,  stand  complete  in  Him. 

Not  only,  however,  as  your  Saviour,  but  as  your  example  also,  yonr 
moral  and  spiritual  pattern,  are  you  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  alike  fitted  and  meant  to  be  the  model  after  which  more  than  after 
any  other  you  are  to  shape  and  regulate  yonr  daily  lives.  True,  there  are 
some  respects  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  copy  Him.  He  wts 
not  only  perfect  man,  but  also  God ;  able  to  rule  the  reahn  of  material 
nature  at  His  will,  to  heal  disease  with  a  word,  and  to  recall  the  very 
dead  to  life.    In  this  respect,  accordingly,'  it  could  not  possibly  han 
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been  meant  that  we  shonld  seek  to  reseoible  Him.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that,  unlike  as,  He  was  free  from  sin,  and  conld  have  no 
temptation  from  within  as  we  ha?e,  whatever  inducement  He  might  have 
from  withont,  to  commit  it.  Bat  these  two  points  of  difference  betwixt 
Him  and  as  apart,  the  example  in  ev^  other  way  which  He  has  left,  is 
precisely  snch  as  we  require,  and  accordingly  we  are  expressly  enjoined 
flod  entreated  by  Himself  and  His  apostles  zealously  and  carefally  to 
follow  it  'If  any  man,'  says  He,  ^  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me ' ;  while  Paul's  exhortation  to 
those  who  had  beHeved  was,  that  they  should  be  follow^s  of  him  as  he 
was  of  Christ. . 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  for  us  in  these  latter  days  to  follow 
Christ  t  It  is  to  imitate  Him  in  His  character  and  in  His  conduct,  to 
make  it  our  chief  and  daUy  endeavour  to  be  what  He  was,  and  to  do 
what  He  did, — ^to  live,  in  short,  as  He  lived, — at  the  same  time  that  we 
faithfully  obey  His  commands.  What  He  thus  was,  and  said,  and  did, 
formed  together  a  perfect  human  life  such  as  had  never  been  lived  on 
earth  before,  or  has  been  lived  since ;  and  the  more  closely  we  observe 
and  study  it  in  its  broadest  bearings  and  minutest  details,  the  more  are 
we  constrained  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  claim  involved  in  the  challenge 
He  made  to  His  bitter  enemies:  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin? 
His  moral  character,  as  it  shines  out  from  the  honest  and  artless  page  of 
the  gospel  history,  though  seen  by  us  through  so  many  centuries,  is 
fitill  transparently  perfect,  every  other  human  being  whom  we  have  either 
known  or  of  whom  we  have  the  fullest  record  presenting  only  dim  and 
broken  lights  compared  with  Him.  What  is  perhaps  specially  noteworthy 
in  that  character,  is  the  finely-balanced  symmetry  of  moral  qualities 
which,  when  viewed  on  any  or  all  of  its  many  and  varied  sides,  it  presents. 
Other  men,  the  very  best  and  greatest,  have  been  ever  prone  to  fall 
into  extremes,  their  highest  and  most  distinguishing  excellences  thus 
becoming  defects,  and  often  issuing  in. serious  mischief  to  others  as  well 
as  to  themselves, — ^the  man  of  warm  and  generous  impulses,  for  example, 
often  bhndly  yielding  to  these  so  as  to  be  led  into  acts  and  courses  really 
hurtful  both  to  others  and  himself,  and  even,  it  may  be,  dishonouring  to 
God ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signally  wise  and  prudent  man  is  not 
seldom  drawn  on,  step  by  step,  to  a  confirmed' habit  of  cold  and  calculate 
ing  selfishness.  And  so  in  countless  other  cases  of  opposing  tendencies. 
Now  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  under  every  relation  we  please  to 
regard  it,  singnlarly  free  from  any  such  disturbing  bias. 

The  field  thus  opened,  however,  is  far  too  wide  to  be  even  hurriedly 
sketched,  much  less  surveyed  here  and  now.  Let  me  simply  give  two  or 
three  samples  in  so  many  sentences  of  what  I  mean,  leaving  the  illustra- 
tions of  each  faruBhed  by  the  gospel  history  to  suggest  themselves  to 
yonr  own  minds.  Jesus  Christ,  then,  I  would  observe,  was,  in  a  measure 
no  other  man  has  ever  been,  lowly  without  being  mean,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  dignified  without  being  proud.  He  was  unstintedly  hberal  in  His 
&cts  of  beneficence  without  waste,  and  carefully  thrifty  without  niggard- 
liness. He  was  social,  but  never  unduly  familiar ;  and  He  sought  and 
flighted  in  solitude  without  being  either  a  hermit  or  an  ascetic.  He  was 
an enfightened  and  warm-hearted  patriot,  but  never  a  party  politician; 
^hile,  at  the  same  time,  He  was  the  personal  bosom  friend  of  John  and 
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Lazarus,  as  also  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  He  was  a  Io?er  of 
the  entire  human  race,  scattered  oyer  all  time  and  all  lands ;  and  yet  ia 
the  yery  hour  of  His  suffering  and  dying  on  the  cross  to  sare  them,  He 
failed  not  to  make  proyision  for  the  future  earthly  comfort  of  His  own 
mother.  And  to  notice  only  one  point  more,  in  all  His  ezclusiyely  spiritual 
exercises,  His  repeated  acts  of  prayer  and  worship,  we  obserye  at 
once  profound  reyerence  without  superstition,  and  yet  simplidtj  without 
profaneness.  It  can  thus  be  shown  from  the  gospd  record  that  He  never 
in  a  single  instance  yerged  a  hair's-breadth  to  either  side  of  the  straight 
but  narrow  line  of  duty,  eyer  hitting  with  unerring  accuracy  the  golden 
mean,  and  then  moying  along  it  directly  to  the  goal.  It  is  that  nice 
adjustment  of  the  moral  forces  eyery where  so  apparent  in  all  He  said  and 
did  which  of  itself  at  once  proyes  Him  to  have  been,  what  He  claimed  to 
be,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  one  ideally  p^ect  human  being,  and  renders 
His  character,  as  a  whole,  the  one  faultless  model  for  all  men  after  which 
to  copy.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  I  would  also  counsel  you  to  put  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  eyery  line  of  practical  duty,— duty  to  your 
fellow-men  and  duty  to  God, — be  it  yours  to  endeayour  to  ayoid  excess  on 
either  side,  and  eyer  to  choose  and  follow  the  safe  and  happy  mean, 
looking  unto  Him.  And  while  striying  to  do  so,  should  you  find  yourself 
at  any  time  in  perplexing  and  painful  circumstances,  so  that  there  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  serious  hazard  as  well  in  turning  to  the  right  hand  as  to  the 
left,  alike  in  acting  and  in  refraining  from  action,  let  the  question  be  at 
once  raised.  What  would  Jesus  do  were  He  placed  as  I  now  am  t  And 
as  you  carefully  ponder  that  question,  and  your  soul,  at  the  same  time, 
breathes  itself  into  an  earnest  request  that  He  would  Himself  by  His 
Spirit  direct  you,  you  may  confidently  expect  that  direction  will  not  be 
withheld. 

Put  Him  on  as  to  His  holiness,  that  glowing  purity,  that  self-denj- 
ing  zeal  which  appeared  eyen  in  His  early  boyhood,  when  He  asked, 
^  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  9 '  Put  Him 
on  in  the  unmurmuring,  as  also  unresting  obedience  which  He  ever 
yielded  to  His  Father's  will  Put  Him  on  in  His  prayerfulness,  the 
intense  enjoyment  He  had  in. communion  with  God  the  Father  ;  for  if  He 
had  no  sin  to  be  forgiyen,  yet  found  such  special  delight  in  prayer,  still 
more,  surely,  does  it  become  us  to  do  so  who  are  compassed  with  infir- 
mity and  eyery  hour  in  need  of  forgiyeness.  And  more  perhaps  than  all 
else,  ought  I  to  call  upon  you  and  to  call  upon  myself  to  put  Him  on  in 
His  loye,  in  that  burning  beneyolence  to  all  mankind,  constrained  by  which 
we  are  told  He  went  about  doing  good,  assuaging,  and  often  entirely 
remoying,  human  sorrow  and  suffering, — ^in  causing  the  hearts  of  the 
grief-stricken  and  the  bereayed  to  leap  and  sing  for  joy,  and  in  scattering 
the  still  more  doleful  darkness  of  ignorance,  sin,  and  crime.  Once  more, 
the  language  of  the  apostle's  injunction  clearly  conyeys  the  idea,  &iat  the 
whole  of  our  life,  our  inner  and  unseen  experience,  equally  with  ouronter 
and  yisible  practice,  is  in  this  way'to  be  coyered  or  clothed  upon  with 
Christ ;  that  there  must  be  no  reserye,  no  exception,  nothing  kept  hack 
from  His  rule,  that  our  entire  conscious  nature,  in  all  its  yaried  activities, 
must  be  guided  and  directed  by  Him.  Christ  must  be  put  on  so  that 
nothing  in  us  or  upon  us  shall  be  uncoyered,  no  right  hand  like  that  of 
the  old  Celtic  warrior  chief  left  by  his  own  request  unbaptized,  in  order 
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that  he  might  therewith  be  free  as  formerly  to  slay  his  enemies,  while 
with  all  his  other  powers  and  members  he  pledged  himself  right  loyally, 
as  be  fancied,  to  serve  and  honoor  Christ.  Many  still,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
and  with  far  less  excuse,  only  not  quite  so  grossly,  fall  into  a  like  fatal 
error,  putting,  or  seeming  to  put,  Christ  on  and  over  all  within  and  about 
them  except  the  one  thing,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  one.  sin,  the  one  idol, 
the  one  pleasure  or  indulgence  on  which  their  hearts  happen  to  be  set, 
Christ,  however,  must  be  all  in  all  to  us,  or  He  is  nothing.  No  one 
can  serve  Him  and  at  the  same  time  the  mammon  of  self  and  the 
world  also. 

Thus  it  is,  dear  brethren,  that  you  may  and  must,  everywhere  and 
always,  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  you  would  make  it  plain  to  Him, 
to  your  fellow-men,  and  even  to  yourselves,  that  you  really  are  His  dis- 
ciples. And,  surely,  view  it  from  whatever  point  you  may,  fully  and 
simply  to  do  this  is  a  most  reasonable,  a  most  honourable  and  blessed 
service.  It  is  that  for  which  Christ  Himself  has  a  paramount  claim  upon 
yoQ,  alike  from  what  He  is  and  what  He  has  done.  Besides  being  Ood, 
He  is,  remember,  the  very  noblest  and  best,  the  wisest  and  greatest  of 
men,  to  whom  as  such  all  the  angels  and  saints  of  heaven  are  eager  to 
pay  profoundest  homage.  By  His  own  express  desire,  you  likewise  are 
asked  to  serve  Him  in  the  way  at  present  most  suitable  and  pleasing  to 
Him.  Is  it  not  most  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least,  for  any  so  asked  to 
set  the  desire  and  the  request  alike  at  nought  ?  He  has,  moreover,  loved 
you,  and  loves  you  still.  He  left  His  throne  in  heaven,  appeared  on  earth 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  stooped  to  shame  and  pain  and  woe,  and  died  to 
rescue,  restorie,  and  save  you,  and  now  He  ever  lives  in  plenitude  of  power 
and  grace  to  aid  you  in  carrying  forward  and  consummating  that  restora- 
tion. Yet  all  He  demands  in  return  is  that  you  love  Him,  that  you  clothe 
yourselves  with  His  proffered,  justifying  grace,  and  make  it  your  great 
life-work  to  copy  His  self-denying  and  perfect  example.  What,  I  again 
ask,  can  be  more  reasonable  than  such  a  demand  on  His  part,  and 
what  more  ungrateful  than  for  you  to  decline  or  even  delay  to  comply 
with  it? 

To  do  so,  moreover,  were  as  foolish  and  fatal  for  you  as  dishonouring 
and  ungrateful  to  Him.  For  any  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  put  on  Christ, 
is  to  allow  themselves,  their  conscious,  their  undying,  their  true  and 
proper  selves,  to  remain  exposed  to  all  the  present  disquiet  and  all  the 
fotare  woe  declared  in  Qod's  Word  against  the  unregenerate  and  un- 
helieving.  To  put  Him  on  is  to  be  safely  shielded  and  sheltered  from  one 
and  all  of  these  evils.  When  clothed  with  Christ,  moreover,  you  are  not 
only  safe,  your  whole  nature  in  all  its  higher,  its  distinguishing  capacities, 
clesires,  and  powers,  is  fitted  and  harmonized,  is  strengthened  and  glad- 
dened, as  in  no  other  way  it  could  ever  have  been.  The  soul-dress 
likewise,  thus  supplied,  is  tiie  finest,  the  most  costly,  and  graceful,  and 
glorious  that  human  spirit  can  possibly  wear.  Other  fashions  as  well, 
in  bodily  attire,  in  art,  in  thought,  and  even  in  taste  and  culture,  may 
come  and  go,  as  in  the  past  they  have  come  and  gone,  but  the  spirit- 
dress  which  Christ  supplies,  or  rather  which  Christ  Himself  is,  never 
alters,  is  suited  for  all  places  and  tmies,  for  every  age  and  for  every  rank, 
and  whether  on  prince  or  peasant,  on  child  or  man,  is  at  once  seemly 
and  beautiful  and  ennobling.  And  wholly  unlike  to  material  garment,  the 
Ko.  nr.  TOL.  xxrv.  new  sebies. — april  isso.  l 
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more  steadilj  and  constaiitlj  it  is  wora,  the  stronger,  as  well  as  warmer, 
more  protectiTe,  and  lastrons  does  it  become.  The  tooth  of  time  cannot 
gnaw  it,  the  fonl,  cormpting  fingers  of  the  last  enemy  himself  will  not  even 
soil  it,  and  from  the  very  fires  of  the  great  day  that  will  bom  np  the 
whole  frame  of  created  things,  it  will  come  forth  nnsinged,  fair  and 
shining,  and  durable  as  ever ;  while  they  who  have  put  it  on  and  are 
presently  wearing  it  on  earth,  may  each  even  now  exclaim, 

*  Ifidst  fUming  worlds  in  tkU  umved. 
With  joy  thaU  I  lift  np  my  head.' 

Oh,  the  folly,  the  madness,  of  neglecting  or  rejecting  it!  Oh,  the 
wisdom,  the  bliss,  of  making  it,  as  every  one  now  may,  by  simple  faith, 
his  own!  

CHURCH  ATTENDANCE. 

BY  BEY.  ALEXANDER  OLIYSB,  BA. 

Ws  propose  to  consider,  in  this  paper,  the  subject  of  chnrch  attendance. 
There  is,  nnfortonately,  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  not  avowedly 
infidel,  who,  when  questioned,  profess  adherence  to  Christ,  bnt  who  do 
not  attend  the  services  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  with  the  case  of  these, 
important  though  it  be,  that  we  mean  to  deal ;  it  is  with  the  attendance 
of  those  who  are  members  and  adherents  of  the  Church.  That  this  is 
not  in  all  cases  what  it  ought  to  be  is,  we  believe,  a  very  general  and 
well-founded  complaint.  The  statistics  of  church  attendance,  which  were 
taken  some  years  ago  by  a  daily  paper  in  the  west,  brought  out  the 
unsuspected  fact  that  the  attendance,  even  at  the  best  attended  diet  of 
worsldp,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  good  deal  less  than  the  membership.  ,  Now  we 
do  not  think  that  this  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  the  conviction  that 
thirty  years  ago  the  proportion  of  attendance  to  membership  was  greater 
than  it  is  to-day ;  and  most  certainly  there  was  not  then  Uie  present 
disparity  of  attendance  between  the  two  diets  of  worship.  What  are 
the  causes  of  this  change?  Were  the  former  days  religiously  better 
than  these?  Is  piety  on  the  decline  in  the  Church?  Or  has  the  power 
of  the  pulpit  diimnished?  Are  our  ministers  less  able,  less  earnest,  and 
less  attractive  than  those  who  preceded  them?  We  suggest  these 
questions,  not  that  we  may  attempt  to  answer  them,  but  that  we  may  set 
our  readers  a-thinking  in  regard  to  them.  What  we  shall  rather 
attempt  is,  to  present  the  duty  of  church  attendance  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  it. 

From  the  earliest  times  we  find  among  the  pious  social  worship.  The 
Sethites  '  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Oen.  iv.  26) ;  the  patriarchs 
erected  altars,  and  sacrificed  thereon,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  families  and  their  dependants,  whom  they  were  careful  to  instract 
^  to  keep.the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment '  (Oen.  m  S, 
xviii.  19-22 ;  Job  i.  5).  Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  tabernacle, 
and  af terwaids  the  temple,  was  the  constant  scene  of  public  sacrificial 
worship.  In  their  homes  pious  Jews  gave  effect  to  the  instructions  of 
the  law,  and  by  family  worship  and  religious  tuition  trained  their  children 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  And  for  themselves  it 
seems  to  have  been  customary  to  go  on  Sabbath  days  to  tiie  prophets  to 
be  taught  (2  Kings  iv.  23).    In  the  captivity,  when  there  was  no  temple 
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service,  synagogaes  appear  to  have  sprung  ap ;  and  they  were  trans- 
planted  by  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  when  thej  retamed,  and  were 
boilt  in  every  city.  To  the  antiqoity  and  wide  extension  of  the  syna- 
gogues James  referred  in  the  Oonncil  at  Jerusalem :  '  For  Moses/ 
said  he,  *  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read 
m  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day '  (Acts  xv.  21).  Hie  leading  object 
of  the  synagogue  was  religious  instruction.  The  Jews  met  there  every 
Sabbath  for  praise  and  prayer,  and  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  and 
expounded.  The  Christian  Church  was  modelled  on  the  synagogue. 
'  Our  Lord  Himself,'  says  Mr.  Litton  in  his  work  on  the  Church  of  Christy 
'prospectively  contemplated  His  Church  as  assuming  the  synagogue 
form,  both  when  He  promised  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name  He  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  s^l  more 
when  He  gave  authority  to  every  society  of  His  followers  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  and  to  excommunicate  the  disobedient.  The  names,  also,  which 
Christiaa  ministers  bear  in  the  New  Testament — ^presbyter,  episcopus, 
and  deacon — are  all  derived  from  the  synagogue ;  while  never  once  are 
they  designated  by  the  term  priest,  the  proper  title. of  those  who  officiated 
in  the  temple.'  * 

As  the  Jews  met  weekly  for  worship,  so  did  the  first  Christian 
disciples,  although  upon  a  different  day ;  for  ^  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached ' 
(Acts  XX.  7).  A  meeting  for  a  religious  service  on  the  Lord's  day  was 
thus  a  practice  among  the  early  Christians  which  the  apostles  confirmed. 
Wherever  they  planted  churches  they  instituted  the  weekly  assembly  for 
worship  and  instruction  ;  and  hence,  when  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul 
says,  ^  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him '  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  This  plainly  implies 
a  weekly  assembly.  And  in  Hebrews  (x.  25)  the  command  is  distinctly 
given  ^  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  as  the  manner 
of  some  is.'  (See  also  James  ii.  1-3.)  Attendance  on  pubUc  worship  is 
thus  a  matter  of  specific  injunction,  and  we  can  no  more  disregard  it  than 
we  can  any  other  apostolic  precept. 

The  Lord  has  also  made  provision  in  His  Church  for  the  communica- 
tion of  instruction.  '  He  ga?e  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and 
some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ'  (Eph.  iv.  11, 12).  Pastors  and  teachers  were  to  be  permanent 
officers  in  His  Chnrch,  and  therefore  we  have  instructions  in  regard  to 
their  election,  work,  and  support.  Their  duties  have  been  clearly  and 
foUy  set  forth ;  and  they  have  been  taught  that  they  are  to  preach  '  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,'  ^  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,' 
sod  to  ^  watch  for  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account.'  And  this 
implies  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of  others  to  wait  upon 
their  teachii^.  Why  should  the  Lord  appoint  teachers,  if  His  people 
may  neglect  to  attend  upon  their  instruction  1  Or  why  should  He  enjoin 
public  worship,  if  the  assembling  of  themselves  together  may  be  dispensed 
with? 

And  the  conclusion  to  which  this  points  is  confirmed  by  the  desire  and 
experience  of  God's  people.    When  men  have  been  renewed  in  the  spirit 
•  Fairteini*8  Imperial  BibU  DktUmary^  art  *  Bynagogm.' 
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of  their  mind,  and  their  heart  is  broken  and  contrite,  they  naturally  come 
togeth^  to  ponr  ont  their  souls  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  to  be  instracted 
and  comforted  by  the  Word.  Times  of  religious  awakening  are  times  of 
religious  assembling.  There  ne?er  was  a  reyival,  ancient  or  modem,  which 
did  not  show  itself  in  increased  attendance  on  synagogue  or  Christian 
assembly.  Religion  is  a  social  thing ;  a  man  cannot  hide  it  in  his  breast 
though  he  would.  The  stronger  the  fire  within,  the  more  will  it  flame 
forth  in  social  worship.  This  was  the  psalmist's  experience;  and  his 
language  in  describing  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  Ood's  people :  *•  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God ;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  God  ?  .  .  .  When  I  remember  these  things,  I  pour  out  my  soul  in 
me :  for  I  had  gone  with  the  multitude,  I  went  with  them  to  the  house  of 
God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  kept  holy- 
day  *  (Ps.  xlii.  2-4).  '  My  flesh  longeth  for  Thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land,  where  no  water  is ;  to  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  glory,  so  as  I  have 
seen  Thee  in  the  sanctuary '  (Ps.  Ixiii.  2,  3).  '  Lord,  I  have  loved  the 
habitation  of  Thy  house,  and  the  place  where  Thine  honour  dwelleth ' 
(Ps.  xxvL  8).  *  How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts !  .  .  . 
A  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand '  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1,  10),  when 
these  are  spent  elsewhere.  The  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  meet  what 
the  devout  believer  feels  to  be  a  most  pressing  necessity ;  and  attendance 
upon  them  has  therefore  always  furnished  a  test  of  the  state  of  piety  in 
the  Church. 

The  indolent  and  indifferent  often  try  to  satisfy  their  conscience  for 
their  neglect  of  attendance  with  the  plea  that  they  can  read  God's  Word 
in  their  homes,  and  pray  in  their  own  closets.  No  doubt  they  can ;  bat 
the  question  may  be  fairly  pressed  upon  them,  Is  this  what  they  reaUy 
do  ?  for  our  experience  is  that  they  who  stay  at  home  from  the  sanctuary 
most  read  the  Bible  least  But  apart  from  this,  they  are  setting  aside  a 
divine  command,  and  are  losing  the  hallowed  influences  of  the  sanctuarj. 
There  is  an  influence  from  hearing  the  truth  set  forth  by  the  living  voice, 
and  from  uniting  with  others  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  the  loss  of 
which  cannot  be  compensated  by  anything  we  can  do  at  home ;  while 
there  is  the  promised  blessing :  ^  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more 
than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob '  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2). 

Attendance  on  the  services  of  the  Church  should  be  regular.  If  we 
are  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  good  which  any  means  of  spiritnal 
culture  are  fitted  to  yield,  they  must  be  regularly  used.  We  are  the 
creatures  of  habit ;  and  this  must  be  taken  account  of  in  our  religions  as 
well  as  in  our  mental  and  physical  training.  Our  regularity  of  attendance  at 
church  will  not  only  bring  us  constantly  under  the  influence  of  its  services, 
but  will  deepen  our  interest  in  them,  and  thus  increase  their  usefulness. 
Attendance  on  them  will  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  nature,  that  we 
will  not  be  able,  without  felt  discomfort,  to  neglect  it.  Very  trivial  causes 
are  often  allowed  to  interfere  with  attendance.  A  threatening  sky,  a 
slight  shower,  a  chilly  atmosphere,  a  boisterous  wind,  have  at  times  a 
marvellous  effect  in  thinning  our  churches.  Such  causes  would  not  keep  a 
man  from  the  market,  or  even  hinder  a  journey  of  pleasure,  but  they  ke^ 
many  from  the  house  of  God.  If  their  piety  is  deep,  their  conduct  is 
inexplicable ;  and  if  it  is  not  deep,  there  is  a  very  urgent  call  that  their 
ways  should  be  amended.    Every  one  should  make  conscience  of  attend- 
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ance,  snowing  nothing  to  interfere  with  it  which  the  conscience  will  not 
sustain.  And  where  there  are  two  diets  of  worshq>,  this  attendance 
should  extend  to  them  both.  The  New  Testament  has  left  the  Charch 
to  saj  wliat  diets  of  worship  there  shall  be— whether  one  or  more ;  and 
when  any  congregation  has  arranged  for  two,  that  arrangement  should  be 
faithfully  obserred.  In  city  churches,  the  attendance  at  the  forenoon 
service  is  far  below  that  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
The  r^ular  exposition  of  the  Word  is  thus  wholly  lost  to  many ;  and  this 
accounts,  we  suspect^  for  the  impatience  which  has  shown  itself  among 
such  of  formal  Scripture  exposition.  It  is  the  half-day  hearers  who  are 
crying  out  both  for  short  services  and  light  sermons. 

And  this  attendance  should  be  a  famUy  thing.  We  do  not  think  that 
it  is  wise  to  send  children  to  worship  elsewhere  than  with  their  parents. 
Children's  churches,  as  certam  missionary  meetings  are  called,  may  have 
their  value  for  gathering  together  the  children  of  the  neglected ;  but 
church-going  parents  should  not  separate  their  children  from  themselves, 
for  they  will  then  best  train  them  to  attend,  and  interest  them  in,  the 
services  of  the  Church.  Having  referred  to  these  children's  churches,  we 
may  also  advert  to  what  is  felt  by  many  to  be  an  evil  in  connection  with 
them.  Their  services  are  usually  held  at  the  same  hour  as  the  Church's 
forenoon  diet  of  worship ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  great  number  of 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  required  to  act  as  monitors,  are  absent 
from  that  diet,  and  thus  lose  the  instruction  which  they  specially  need. 
Their  absence  also  furnishes  an  excuse  for  others  absenting  themselves, 
who  are  not  engaged  in  their  work.  The  regular  services  of  the  Church 
are  thus  apt  to  be  depreciated  in  the  minds  of  these  Christian  workers. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  who  are  most  active  in  their  schemes  are  not 
always  the  active  in  congregational  effort. 

There  must  also  be  due  preparation  for  attendance.  The  work  of 
the  week  must  be  thrust  out  of  the  mind  for  the  work  of  the  sanctuary ; 
and  an  earnest  effort  must  be  made,  by  meditation  and  prayer,  to 
secure  that  spiritual  tone  which  will  make  the  Sabbath  a  delight  and 
the  house  of  God  ^  a  well  of  salvation.'  We  must  be  like  Augustine's 
mother,  who  went  to  the  sanctuary  that  the  Lord  might  hear  what  she 
had  to  say  to  Him  in  the  prayers,  and  that  she  might  hear  what  He 
had  to  say  to  her  in  His  Word.  ^  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  give  the  sacrifice 
of  fools '  (Eccl.  V.  1).    *  Take  heed  how  ye  hear '  (Luke  viii.  18). 

On  the  minister  an  increased  attendance  would  exert  a  healthy  and 
powerful  influence.  The  pulpit  tells  upon  the  pew,  but  the  pew  tells 
also  upon  the  pulpit.  Pews  well  filled  with  eager  and  attentive  listeners 
give  fresh  life  to  the  preacher.  If  a  people  wish  to  discourage  their 
minister,  they  have  only  to  wait  irregularly  on  his  ministry,  and  to  be 
listless  when  they  are  present.  A  thin  attendance  where  the  membership 
would  crowd  the  church  cuts  the  very  sinews  of  his  strength.  Those  who 
grumble  most  about  the  preaching  are  generally  those  who  attend  upon 
it  least.  Let  them  be  faithful  in  waiting  on  the  ordinances  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  they  will  find,  in  their  growing  interest  and  precionsness, 
that  they  are  aiding  their  spiritual  teacher.  While  they  go  to  get  they 
will  give,  and  will  receive  back  manifold.  They  will  realize  the  truth  of 
the  promise :  '  They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  Thy 
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house ;  and  Thon  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  Thy  pleanmi; 
for  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life  :  in  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light '  (Pi. 
xzzvi.  8,  9). 

The  subject  which  we  have  been  discussing  admits  of  a  fnlkr  tnst- 
ment,  but  our  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge.  We  trust,  however,  that  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  those  for  whose  special  benefit  we  write,  the 
wrong  they  are  committing  in  their  irregular  attendance  on  the  sanctuary, 
and  that  we  have  done  something  to  arouse  them  to  remedy  it. 


THOMAS    CHALMERS. 

BT  BBT.  JAMES  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

Thohas  Chalmebs,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  has  just  been  appro- 
priately commemorated  at  Anstruther,  his  native  place,  and  Edinburgh, 
the  scene  of  his  most  important  achievements,  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  man  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  has  produced  since  the  days 
of  John  Knox.  He  was  inferior  to  Andrew  Melville  in  learning  and  logi<»] 
power,  and  to  Robert  Bruce  and  Alexander  Heiiderson  in  the  governing 
faculty,  and  in  the  skill  requisite  for  the  management  of  a  deliberative 
assembly ;  but  in  the  influence  which  he  exercised  on  his  contemporaries, 
and  in  the  impression  which  he  has  left  on  the  Church  and  the  country, — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  lofty  and  glowing  eloquence, — no  one  has  surpassed 
or  even  equalled  him  except  the  Apostle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 

At  the  time  when  the  future  preacher,  theologian,  and  reformer  first 
saw  the  light,  our  country  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  as  regards  religion  and 
morality,  as  well  as  political  freedom  and  public  spirit.  The  slave  trade  then 
flourished  in  rank  luxuriance.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  n^roes, 
captured  in  piratical  inroads  involving  great  loss  of  life,  were  carried  off 
annually  from  the  African  coast.  Many  of  them  perished  under  the 
shocking  barbarities  of  the  middle  passage,  and  the  survivors  were  sold 
like  cattle,  and  often  worse  treated,  and  as  yet  no  voice  had  been 
lifted  up  against  the  atrocities  thus  perpetrated  by  men  bearing  the 
Christian  name  and  sailing  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  Two 
or  three  hundred  peers  and  borough-mongers  controlled  the  Legislatore 
and  the  Government,  and  by  their  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  poUcy  had 
provoked  an  unnatural  and  fratricidal  war  with  our  kinsmen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  was  then  raging,  and  terminated  in  the 
separation  of  our  American  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  Corrup- 
tion and  jobbery  reigned  triumphant  in  Parliament.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  had  ahnost  as  little  control  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature  as  over-the  revolutions  of  the  seasons.  Smuggling,  the 
fruit  of  short-sighted  and  oppressive  fiscal  measures,  had  sprei^  over  the 
country  like  a  pestilence,  bringing  drunkenness,  rioting,  and  bloodshed  io 
its  train.  The  national  pulpits,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  exercised 
little  influence  in  tummg  back  or  even  arresting  the  swelling  tide  of  un- 
godliness and  gross  immorality.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peopk 
were  habitually  trampled  under  foot  by  the  patrons  and  the  Church  conrta 
Calls  to  presentees  were  sustained  though  the  document  was  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper  without  a  single  name,  and  the  General  Assembly  showed 
their  resolution  to  maintain  the  system,  pure  and  simple  and  uncheclnd, 
by   abandoning   the  petition   which  they  had  presented  annually  for 
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seveiity  jears,  for  ^  deliverance  from  the  grieyaDce  of  patronage.'  The 
great  inajoritj  of  the  clergy  had  snbstitated  ^  another  gospel,  which  was 
jet  not  another/  for  the  grand  old  doctrines  of  the  Standards.  Arminiao, 
Pdagian^  and  even  Sodnian  heresies  were  openly  tanght  by  them  without 
censnre,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press.  Lockhart,  who 
will  not  be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
frankly  admits  that  the  Moderates  were  justly  accused  of  ^  signing  the 
articles,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  eating  the  bread  of  a  Church 
whose  fundamental  doctrines  they  disbelieved,  and  by  insinuation  at  least 
disavowed.'  Their  ^  Moderation;'  for  which  they  are  now  eulogized  by 
writers  of  the  Broad  Church  school,  was  displayed  exclusively  in  thw 
toleration  of  unfaithfulness,  negligence,  error,  and  immorality ;  but  they 
had  no  forbearance  with  religious  earnestness  and  evangelical  zeal.  In 
the  very  year  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  birth,  Principal  Robertson  withdrew  from 
the  leadership  of  the  General  Assembly,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  a  number  of  his  followers  urged  upon  him  a  proposal 
for  the  abolition  of  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  FaitL  Under  the 
rule  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Hill,  Moderatism  recei?ed  its  full  development, 
by  refusing  to  give  any  countenance  to  missions  to  the  heathen,  and 
denoimdng  missionary  societies  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity, and  by  closing  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment  against  Evan- 
gelical  ministers  of  other  denominations.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people, 
who  were  subjected  to  the  ministrations  of  such  men  as  these,  became  to 
a  great  extent  careless  and  indifferent,  and  even  sceptical  and  immoral 
Reb'gion  was  kept  alive  in  the  country,  as  old  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  and 
other  like-minded  and  candid  churchmen  frankly  admitted,  mainly  by  the 
zealous  labours  of  the  ministers  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  whei\  the  child  destmed  by  tiie  good 
proridence  of  God  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  effecting  an  extra- 
ordinary and  most  beneficent  revolution,  was  ushered  into  the  world. 
Educated  as  he  was  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, — ^the  chief  seat  of 
Moderatism, — ^and  indebted  to  its  Principal,  Dr.  Hill,  the  leader  of  the 
party,  and  to  its  Professors,  for  his  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Kilmany, 
Dr.  Chalmers  naturally  adopted  the  maxims,  and  the  practice,  and  the 
policy  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church,  and  was  as  ind^erent  or 
hostile  as  they  were  to  popular  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  a  striking 
and  iostructive  fact,  that  when  he  underwent  that  great  and  vital 
change  which  produced  a  complete  and  radical  revolution  in  his  religious 
character  and  aims,  he  at  once  became  as  keenly  alive  as  he  had  pre- 
Tionsly  been  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  and  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  expounding  and  defending  them.  The 
effect  became  immediately  apparent,  not  only  in  his  own  conduct,  bat  in 
the  feding  which  was  cherished  towards  him  by  the  mass  of  the  com- 
monity.  The  very  persons  who  used  to  turn  away  from  the  church 
doors  when  they  obtained  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  pulpit,  now  crowded  in 
thoasands  to  hear  him  whenever  he  ministered  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
own  parish.  *  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.'  ^  Bible  and  mis- 
rionary  societies,  for  which  he  formerly  cared  but  little,  now  occupied 
mneh  of  his  attention,  and  instead  of  confining  his  mmisterial  studies  to 
his  we^y  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  he  began  a  regular  organization  of 
bis  paridi,  with  a  view  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  interests  of  eveiy 
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iDdividaal  in  It,  and  to  provide  for  all  its  spiritnal  as  well  as  intellectaal 
and  economic  wants.'  He  did  not,  however,  relinqnish  his  effortB  to  solve 
the  great  social  and  philanthropic  problems  which  had  previondy 
occupied  his  attention.  He  contributed  nnmerons  articles  to  the  leading 
periodicals  on  these  topics,  and  on  missions,  on  the  reconciliation  of  Scrip- 
tnre  with  recent  geological  discoveries,  and  other  similar  subjects. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  his  removal  to  Olasgow  in  1815,  that  an  ade- 
quate sphere  was  opened  not  merely  for  the  display  of  his  eloquence,  bat 
especially  for  his  marvellous  powers  of  organization,  and  the  trial  of  his  nord 
schemes  for  the  evangelization  of  great  cities.  The  career  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
from  this  period  till  its  close  in  1847,  has  been  minutely  described  in  the 
various  publications  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  connectiOD  with 
his  centenary ;  and  his  character  as  a  Missionary,  a  Professor,  a  Philo- 
sopber,  and  a  Free  Churchman,  has  been  so  fully  delineated  m  the  masterly 
and  deeply-interesting  speeches  delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  celebration  by 
the  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  (Mr.  Bums),  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff, 
Principals  Cairns  and  Rainy,  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  Professors  Chahners 
and  Watts,  Lord  Moncreiff,  and  others,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  added 
in  regard  to  these  aspects  of  his  work.  But  his  labours  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  ministry  in  Olasgow  have  attracted  less  attention  than  they 
deserve,  both  on  account  of  the  originality  of  his  schemes,  and  the 
remarkable  success  with  which  they  were  crowned. 

The  Glasgow  of  that  period  differed  widely  from  the  Olasgow  of  our  own 
day.  The  population  amounted  to  only  one-sixth  of  its  present  number, 
and  its  industrial  operations  were  on  a  corresponding  scale.  Cotton-spia- 
ning  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  so  was  the  steam-engine.  Ship- 
buildiog,  the  iron  trade,  chemicals,  gas,  railways,  and  the  numerous  other 
branches  of  industry  which  have  rendered  Glasgow  the  emporium  of  trade 
and  commerce,  were  not  then  in  existence.  Though  the  Irish  popuktion 
was  then  comparatively  small,  there  were  many  thousands  of  the  k>we6t 
grade  of  the  working  classes  sunk  in  the  ignorance,  drunkenness,  loog- 
settled  squalor,  and  wretchedness  of  ^home  heathenism;'  and  do 
systematic  or  adequate  effort  had  as  yet  been  made  for  their  *•  excavation.* 
At  the  time  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  induction  to  the  Tron  Church,  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  had  brought  to  a  close  the  protracted  and  costly  war 
with  France.  Owing  to  a  combination  of  causes,  the  trade  of  the  conntrr 
had  suffered  great  disasters,  and  was  in  a  most  depressed  condition ;  and 
the  pressure,  of  course,  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  working  classes.  Many 
thousands  of  them  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  to  aggravate 
their  sufferings,  bread  rose  to  a  famine  price.  The  natural  result 
was  general  discontent,  irritation,  and  threats  of  insurrection.  The 
Government,  instead  of  providing  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  had  recoarse 
to  severe  coercive  measures.  Benevolent  individuals  subscribed  their 
money,  and  petitioned  for  a  parliamentary  grant  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  operatives ;  but  Dr.  Chalmers  almost  alone  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  the  futility  of  mere  palliatives  or  proposals  of  temporary  relief, 
and  boldly  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evils  under  which  the  conmiunity  was 
suffering.  He  insisted  on  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Cora 
Laws,  and  all  the  other  numerous  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  to  be  commuted  into  an  income-tax  upon  the 
wealthier  classes ;  and  by  his  lectures  and  other  publications  contribated 
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not  a  little  to  diffase  among  the  leading  citizens  those  sonnd  principles  of 
political  economy  which,  at  a  later  period,  made  them  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  snccessfnl  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  all  restrictions  npon 
trade  and  conmierce.  He  struck  no  less  zealonsly  and  effectually  at 
the  root  of  the  ignorance  and  immorality  in  which  the  masses,  hnddled 
together  in  the  wynds  and  closes  of  our  cities,  were  sunk,  and  in  his 
Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Toums  expounded,  for  the  first 
time,  the  principles  on  which  all  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  the  degraded 
classes  ought  to  be  based. 

Glasgow,  in  common  with  all  the  other  larger  towns,  was  at  that 
time  gricTously  deficient  in  the  means  of  education  for  the  poor,  and 
one  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  first  efforts  was  to  establish  a  number  of  excellent 
schools  to  which  he  urged  the  wealthier  class  of  his  parishioners  to 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  along  with  ^the  young  of  our 
common  and  operative  population.'  He  strove  to  revive  and  deepen 
the  strong  aversion  which  the  Scottish  poor  used  to  entertain  against 
^  going  upon  the  parish,'  and  organized  in  his  own  parish  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  of  the  working  classes,  a  system  for  the  relief  of 
real  poverty  and  helpless  destitution,  which  dispensed  with  a  compul- 
sory assessment,  reduced  the  average  cost  of  pauperism  to  ^30  a  year 
per  1000,  which,  in  the  other  parishes  of  the  city,  amounted  to  £200, 
whfle  at  the  same  time  imposture  was  rendered  impossible,  and  ^  the  relief 
60  judiciously  and  kindly  distributed  that  the  parish  of  St.  John's  became 
exposed  to  an  undue  influx  of  the  poor,  instead  of  their  being  driven 
oat,  as  was  the  prediction  of  those  wise  heads,  the  practical  men,' 
The  system  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  complete  success  for  a  good 
many  years  after  the  personal  superintendence  of  Dr.  Chalmers  had 
ceased ;  and  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end  by  the  mischievous  Act  of 
1845,  which  entailed  upon  Scotland  most  of  the  evils  from  which  England 
had  long  suffered.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  now  oppressed  with  their 
burdensome  assessment  for  the  relief  of  pauperism,  most  of  which  is  worse 
than  wasted,  may  well  look  back  with  regret  to  the  days  when  £300  a  year, 
raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  an  east-end  parish  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  cheering  signs  of  the  times  that  our  most  enlightened  statesmen, 
together  with  the  officials  connected  with  the  admim'stration  of  our  Poor 
Laws,  as  well  as  the  managers  of  our  benevolent  institutions,  are  with 
one  voice  recommending  a  return  to  those  principles  of  civic  economy 
which  Dr.  Chalmers,  sixty  years  ago,  expounded  and  reduced  to  practice. 
Indeed,  his  plan  of  subdividing  large  towns  into  manageable  sections, 
each  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  voluntary  agents,  has  already 
been  adopted  of  late  years  with  marked  success,  not  only  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  and  some  other  places  in  our  own  country,  under  the  name 
ol  Mr.  Senior,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  great  Scottish  divine,  but  also 
in  Elberfeld  and  Dresden,  in  Paris  and  New  York. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  be  persuaded 
^to  leave  the  Word  of  God  and  serve  tables.'  His  efforts  to  *  build 
np  the  dty  of  God'  were  even  more  laborious  and  zealous  than  his 
attempts  to  organize  great  cities.  No  man  was  ever  more  deserving  of 
the  dedgnation  of  ^  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  unparalleled  effect  of  his 
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matchless  pnlpit  eloqaence,  especially  as  exhibited  in  his  '  Astronomical 
Discoorses,'  which  were  delivered  on  week-days  at  an  hoar  by  no 
means  conyenient  to  business  men ;   and  yet  the  ^  unwonted  spectacle 
was  witnessed  of  merchants  and  clerks  deserting  their  desks,  stndeDts 
in  the  coll^^  absenting  themselves  from  their  cUisses,  and  operaliTM 
quitting  their  looms,  &at  they    might  listen  to  one  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  of  the  wonders  of  creation.'    When  published  in  a  volume, 
nearly  20,000  copies  were  disposed  of  in  a  twelvemonth.     For  the 
same  reason  we  must  pass  over  his  successful  efforts  for  the  aboH^ 
tion  of    pluralities   in    the   Church,    and    his    advocacy  of   Catholic 
Emancipation,  in  support  of  which  he  delivered,  at  a  public  meeting, 
a  speech  which  made  such   an   impression  that  Lord  Jeffrey,  who 
was   present,  said  he  could  not  believe  that  a  greater  effect  could 
have  been  produced  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.    We 
have  only  room  to  notice  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  behalf  of  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church,  the  greatest  of   all  his  achieve- 
ments, and  which  will  chiefly  hand  down  his  memory  to  future  genera- 
tions.    As  early  as  1814,  he  had  publicly  stated  his  views  respecting 
the  spirituality  and  independence  of  the  Church,  as  an  institution  subject 
alone  to  the  authority  of  its  Founder  as  declared  in  His  Word,  and 
subject  to  no  other  control;   and  he  maintained  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  been  received  into  union  with  the  State  expressly  as  a 
free,  self-governing  Church.    As  a  counterpart  to  his  Church  Extension 
Scheme,  by  which  222  new  churches  were  erected  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £300,000,  he  insisted  that  the  Church  courts 
should  recognise  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  in  the  choice  of  their 
minister,  and  that  the  pastoral  relation  should  never  be  formed  without 
their  consent.    He  maintained,  in  common  with  the  founders  of  the  Seces- 
sion and  Relief  Churches,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  full  inherent 
power  to  effect  this  reform.      But  when  a  series  of  judicial  decisions 
swept  away  the  bulwarks  of  spiritual  independence  on  which  he  had 
so  confidently  relied,  and  declared  that  the  Established  Church  was  a 
mere  creature  of  the  State,  instituted,  supported,  and  governed  by  civil 
authority,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  mainspring  of  the  movement  which  led 
to  the  secession  of  nearly  500  ministers,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the 
elders  and  most  active  and  zealous  members  of  the  EstabUshment,  and  to 
the  erection  of  a  ^  Free  and  Independent  Church  of  Scotland '  on  a  purdj 
Scriptural  basia    Without  Dr.  Chalmers  as  its  leader,  that  Church  would 
have  been  shorn  of  half  its  strength  and  weight  in  the  country.    His 
transcendent  abilities  for  organization  and  financial  operations  were  never 
so  conspicuously  displayed  as  when,  after  passing  lus  grand  climacteric, 
he  led  forth  his  people  out  of  the  ^  house  of  bondage,'  and  devised  for 
their  support  a  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  finance  as  steady  and  reliable 
as  an  endowment,  and  far  more  elastic,  which  has  taught  an  invahiable 
lesson  to  all  the  Protestant  Churches  not  only  of  Scotland,  but  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  say  that  the  last  ten  years  in  the  life  of  a  busj 
man  who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  ought  to  be  ^  the 
decade  of  rest,'  but  to  him  the  closing  period  ot  his  career  was  a  time  of 
almost  incessant  toil  In  organizing  the  Snstentation  Fond  and  advo* 
eating  its  claims  throughout  the  country,  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
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Principal  of  the  Free  Church  CoU^e,  in  promoting  Christian  nnion  in 
connection  with  the  ErangeMcal  Alliance,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  system  of  edncation,  and  in  iostitnting  and  fostering  his  model 
Territorial  Mission  Chnrch  at  the  West  Port  of  Ediobnrgh,  the  yenerable 
man  of  God,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age  and  growing  iafirmities,  was  ^  in 
laboors  most  abundant,  in  season  and  out  of  season.'  He  died  at  his 
post, — literally,  fell  asleep,  and  entered  into  his  rest,  in  the  sixtj-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried,  as  Hugh  Miller  said,  ^  amid  the  tears  of 
a  nation,  and  with  more  than  kingly  honours.' 

Dr.  Chalmers'  kst  work  was  to  renew  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  the  Christian  people  and  the  independence  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  his  memorable  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  only  ten  days  before  his  death,  when  one  of  the  politicians, 
chiefly  rssponsible  for  the  Disruption,  sought  to  entangle  him  by  ensnar- 
ing questions. 

A  paltry  and  most  unfair  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  make  it 
appear  that  Chahners  was  a  most  reluctant  Seceder,  and  was  only  induced 
and  almost  coerced  to  leave  the  Establishment  by  the  importunities  of  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Non-intrusion  party.    The  testimony  of  his  nearest 
surviving  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  has  shown  that  this  allega- 
tion, which  bears  falsehood  on  its  forehead,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
truth ;  and  it  is  certainly  passing  strange  that  any  man  should  have  had 
the  audacity  to  put  it  forth,  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  own  reiterated 
statement,  that  ^  an  Erastian  Establishment  should  be  swept  off  from  the 
face  of  the  country,'  and  that  if  the  four  hundred  and  seventy  Non-intru- 
sion ministers  had  ^  turned  round  upon  their  principles  when  they  saw 
that  their  emoluments  were  threatened,  the  Church,  with  such  recusants 
in  it,  who  had  so  glaringly  trampled  upon  their  principles,  would  have 
been  a  nuisance,  and  would  have  scandalized  the  whole  community.' 
'The  Established  Church,'  he  added,  'has  become  comparatively  effete 
and  impotent,  and  I  would  rather  denominate  it  a  nullity  than  a  nuisance.' 
There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  noble-minded,  large-hearted 
Christian  patriot  who  uttered  these  sentiments  at  the  very  close  of  his 
career,  had  survived  to  our  day,  confronted  as  he  would  have  been  by 
that  same  Church,  with  its  Erastian  constitution  unaltered,  and  indeed 
now  gloried  in,  he  would  have  been  found  in  his  appropriate  place  at  the 
head  of  those  who  are  seeking  its  disestablishment. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  in  a  word  Dr.  Chalmers'  personal 
character,  which  undoubtedly  added  largely  to  his  influence.  He  was 
not  only  the  most  eloquent  orator  and  the  greatest  preacher  that  our 
country  has  produced,  but  the  humility,  simplicity,  and  manliness  of  his 
character,  his  shrewd  sagacity,  his  genial  humour,  his  genuine  piety,  his 
deep  earnestness,  and  his  warm  heart  and  most  unselfish  disposition, 
rendered  him  also  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men. 


THB  KVOUSH  COFFKB  TAVKBITS. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  temperance  tavern  is  intended  as 
ao  attractive  rival  to  the  public-house,  and  that  while  one  of  its  obvious 
claims  to  support  may  be  to  assist  frugality  as  well  as  to  wean  its 
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customers  from  strong  drink,  it  is  organized  primarilj  for  those  who  now 
spend  their  money  in  that  which  pauperizes  before  it  kilh.  Snch  phices 
are  not  for  the  habitual  drunkard,  though  thej  maj  eventually  help  to 
attract  him  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  abstainers;  nor  are  they  for  the 
penniless,  who  without  pence  can  find  no  admission  to  the  drunkard's 
paradise,  even  if  they  desire  to  enter  it.  For  these,  other  efforts  must  be 
made,  either  by  the  stem  enactments  of  the  law,  or  preferably,  by  the 
gentle  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  What  is  needed,  is  to  provide  a 
natural,  a  pleasant,  and  a  competitive  alternative  between  the  fatal  temp- 
tations to  indulge  in  strong  drink,  and  the  depressmg  ii^uences  of 
monotonous  occupations,  dreary  neighbourhoods,  dwellings  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  homes. 

In  what  localities  may  such  institutions  be  made  successful?  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  an  obviously  unsuccessful  enterprise  of 
this  sort,  whether  its  failures  be  from  want  of  attractiveness  in  itself,  or 
in  the  refreshments  provided,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  served, 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  locality  will  not,  until  it  has  be^  educated, 
supply  enough  customers,  is  a  direct  and  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Let  there  be  a  few  undoubtedly  successful  establishments 
of  the  kind — handsome,  bright,  clean,  cheerful,  and  with  good  food  and 
drink — and  there  will  soon  be  room  for  more;  but  every  half-hearted 
attempt  to  make  temperance  attractive  in  a  place  where  the  dingy  tables 
scarcely  contrast  with  the  dingy  walls,  where  the  scraps  of  food  look 
coarse  and  uninviting,  where  the  appliances  are  sordid,  the  cookery  coarse 
and  smeary,  the  attendants  indifferent  and  unwashed,  the  whole  place 
wearing  the  appearance  of  disappointment  and  neglect,  will  only  help  to 
repaint  the  publican's  sign-board. — CassdCs  Magazine. 

HOW  TO  REACH  WORKINO  MEN. 

It  is  now  felt,  I  think,  pretty  generally,  that  if  we  are  to  save  our 
working  men  from  the  public-bouse  and  its  degrading  associations,  some- 
thing better  must  be  found  for  them — something  which  shall  not  only 
keep  them  from  the  evils  of  drink  and  drinking  companions,  but  shall 
provide  wholesome  and  elevating  employment  and  recreation  for  their 
leisure  time.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  pleading  that  the  clergy, 
in  this  '  something  better  than  the  public-house,'  may  find  effective  thongb 
secondary  and  indirect  means  of  promoting  religion  among  the  working 
men  of  our  parishes.  I  have  inde^  known  good  people  who  would  frown 
upon  a  clergyman's  becoming  identified  with  any  methods  of  social 
improvement  or  recreation  for  the  people,  as  a  descent  from  his  position, 
and  a  secularizing  of  his  office.  Such  an  objection  is  now,  I  trusty  out  of 
date.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the 
worker  give  sacredness  to  common  things,  even  as  they  did  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth ;  but  the  true  relation  of  these  things  to 
the  spiritual  ends  of  the  ministry  is  scarcely  yet  rightly  seen.  I  plead 
earnestly  for  their  use,  in  wise  subordination  to  the  great  end  of  parish 
work,  because  I  have  seen  with  what  effect  they  may  be  so  employed. 

My  first  plea  is — That  in  the  present  state  of  things  this  class  of  means 
supplies  the  only  avenue  of  access  to  multitudes  of  working  men. 

It  is  well  to  have  our  churches,  our  schools  and  class-rooms,  open  for 
services  and  Bible-classes;  and  if  the  object  were  only  to  discharge  oar 
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datj,  we  might  perhaps  satisfy  onr  consciences  that  this  was  enough. 
Bat  cor  object  is  Ho  win  souls  to  Christ,'  ^to  save  that  which  is 
lost ; '  and  till  the  sonls  are  won,  and  the  wanderers  gathered  to  the  fold, 
we  cannot,  we  dare  not,  be  content  But  ordinary  means  fail  to  reach 
whole  masses  of  working  men.  We  want  to  find  some  first  point  of 
contact  with  them,  by  which  we  may  hope  to  influence  them  for  Christ. 

Then  how  did  our  Master  do  in  like  circumstances  ?  People  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  His  mission  as  spiritual^  any  more  than  they  are  with 
ours ;  but  He  used  means  other  than  spiritual  to  win  the  influence  over 
them  which  He  sought  for  higher  things.  His  works  of  love  upon  the 
bodies,  and  family  and  temporal  condition  of  the  people,  were  not  only 
credentials  for  His  spiritual  mission, — they  were  also  the  means  by  which 
He  awakened  men's  interest  in  Himself,  as  most  manifestly  their  Friend, 
who  carod  for  them  in  respect  of  interests — their  earthly  wants  and 
bodily  diseases — ^to  which  they  were  already  alive.  His  acts  of  personal 
and  social  kindness  were  His  way  of  establishing  a  point  of  contact  with 
men  by  secondary  means  for  the  spiritual  end  of  His  mission. 

And  here,  as  everywhere.  He  is  our  pattern.  True,  the  power  of 
working  miracles  is  not  in  our  hands ;  but  there  is  something  in  our  hands 
— ^power  of  some  sort — by  which  we  too  may  prove  the  love  that  is  in 
onr  hearts  for  those  whom  we  would  win  for  Christ.  Till  this  has  been 
done,  there  are  innumerable  men  for  whom  our  church  doors  will  stand 
open  and  our  church  bells  will  ring  in  vain. 

I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  men  need  helping  outside  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  who  may  be  reached  by  the  disciple's  hand  of  love,  which, 
though  it  has  not  the  power  of  muracle,  may  convey  some  earthly  benefit, 
by  which  they  shall  come  to  fix  a  more  stedfast  and  trustful  eye  upon 
their  benefactors,  and  be  prepared  with  them  to  enter  into  the  temple. 
We  cannot  hope  that  the  majority  of  working  men,  from  their  present 
position,  will  at  a  single  bound  reach  the  elevation  of  thoughtful,  sober, 
earnest  Christians ;  but  as  for  those  who  have  come  to  the  Church's  plat- 
form, Christ  is  a  ladder  up,  by  which  we  may  lead  them  daily  to  ascend 
higher;  so  for  those  who  are  not  on  that  platform,  but  a  lower, — it  may 
be  even  in  the  horrible  pit  of  drunkenness  and  profligacy, — Christ  is  a 
ladder  down^  whose  lowest  round  reaches  the  lowest  level  of  their  degrada- 
tion, a  position  which  else  would  be  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  help. 
The  first  point  of  contact  for  religion  in  many  a  case  can  only  be  by 
Christ's  representatives  descending,  in  their  Master's  spirit,  to  meet  them 
as  brethren  of  a  common  humanity,  and  to  grasp  their  hand  upon  the 
level  of  those  interests  of  common  Ufe  to  which  they  are  awake. — ^From 
Bomletical  and  Pastoral  Lectures^  edited  by  Dr.  Ellicott. 


THE  BEST  CHARM. 


^  Oh,  mamma ! '  said  Mary  Oray,  as  she  came  in  one  day  from  school, 
^  how  I  wish  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp,  or  that  wishing-cap  I  read  of  the 
other  day ! ' 

^  Why,  my  dear? '  said  Mrs.  Gray ;  ^  what  unattainable  good  is  it  that 
you  wish  to  get  hold  of? ' 
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*  Oh,  eter  so  manj  things'  retorned  Mary.  '  First,  when  the  slave  of 
the  lamp  appeared,  I  would  say,  There's  a  heap  of  lessons;  pat  them  all 
into  my  head,  especially  that  French  verb  that  is  so  hard  to  Imtd,  so  that 
I  may  say  them  without  a  mistake,  and  get  to  the  very  top  of  the  class, 
and  then  perhaps  I  would  get  a  prize.' 

This  little  glimpse  into  fairyland  so  charmed  Mary,  that  she  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  when  she  considered  how  impossible  her  vision  was  of  fulfil- 
ment, and  that  no  Rnmpilstiltskin  would  answer  to  her  call  and  spin  her 
straw  into  gold. 

'  Well,  and  what  more? '  said  her  mother. 

^  Then  I  really  would  like  if  we  had  more  money,  so  that  I  might  get 
more  new  clothes,  and  help  other  people  too,  there  are  so  many  one 
would  like  to  do  something  for ! ' 

^  Quite  true,  my  darling ;  and  speaking  of  money,  is  there  not  another 
thing  that  occurs  to  you  that  we  would  be  all  a  great  deal  the  better  of? 
Do  you  not  remember  how,  when  King  Solomon  was  offered  his  choice  of 
various  things,  and  money  was  one,  he  thought  wisdom  the  thing  he 
most  needed,  and  would  be  most  the  better  of? ' 

^  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  you  know  Solomon  was  a  man,  and  had  a 
kingdom  to  govern,  and  I  am  only  a  little  girl  with  nobody  depending  on  me/ 

*'  Only  a  little  girl  with  nobody  depending  on  you  I  Now  what  would 
you  think  of  a  young  oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  if  it  said,  ^^  I  am 
only  a  little  oak  tree,  and  it  does  not  signify  how  I  grow.  It  is  not  as  if 
I  were  that  great  big  tree  over  there,  that  I  saw  the  woodman  pointing  to 
the  other  day,  and  saying  how  valuable  it  was  1  **  Don't  you  see  if  that 
little  tree  began  to  grow  all  awry,  it  would  never  be  of  any  use  itself, 
and  would  prevent  its  neighbours  growing  rightly  too  ? ' 

^  Tes ;  but  still  you  know,  mamma,  I  will  never  be  a  king  I ' 

^  Ah,  but  you  are  mistaken  there.  Ton  have  a  kingdom,  and  yoa 
must  learn  to  rule  it.' 

^  Now,  mamma,  you  are  laughing  at  me.' 

^Not  at  all,  Mary.  You  yourself  are  a  kingdom.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  quotation  you  met  with  the  other  day,  ^^  My  mind  to  me  a 
kingdom  is  "  1  And  then  you  know  there  is  that  verse  in  the  Bible, 
*^  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
Whether  you  call  it  your  mind  or  your  spirit,  it  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  and  just  means  yourself. 

^  Now  suppose  we  were  to  draw  out  a  map  of  this  kingdom,  as  yon 
were  drawiog  the  map  of  England  for  Mr.  Smith  the  other  day.' 

'  But  dear  me,  you  know  I  only  copied  that  map.  How  could  I  ever 
draw  a  map  of  myself? ' 

*'  True,  it  would  be  very  difficult — ^indeed,  I  would  say  impossible — to 
draw  a  correct  one,  but  even  to  try  it  might  be  very  useful.' 

*'  Now  to  begin,  you  might  mark  out  a  bit  in  the  centre,  something 
like  what  you  see  in  the  middle  of  the  map  of  Africa,  and  call  it  the 
Great  Sahara,  or  Desert  of  Dissatisfaction.  And  what  a  dreary,  desolate 
part  of  the  kingdom  that  is  I ' 

Mary  here  blushed,  and  looked  very  uncomfortable.  ^  Bat  you  know, 
my  dear,'  Mrs.  Gray  went  on,  seeing  ihis, '  deserts  do  not  need  always  to 
remain  deserts ;  they  can  be  irrigated  and  improved  till  they  are  made  to 
fructify  and  blossom  as  the  rose.    How  a  rill  from  the  stream  that  flows 
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bj  the  throne  of  God  would  torn  this  barren  waste  into  the  garden  of  the 
Lordl 

^  Then  there  wonld  be  the  mountain  ranges  of  pride,  the  gnlfs  of  care- 
lessness, the  swamps  of  indifference,  and  the  seas  of  procrastination.' 

'  Ob,  mamma,  that  is  too  dreadful  1 ' 

^  Yes,  but  it  is  too  true.  But  the  picture  is  not  all  black.  We 
woold  have  also  here  and  there  a  ri?ulet  of  good  intentions,  a  bright 
proTince  of  sweet  tranper,  and  very  likelj  large  forests  of  wise  resolutions, 
protected  here  and  there  by  a  fence  of  good  hi^its.  For  all  round  this 
kingdom  lurk  hordes  of  savage  enemies  who  rush  in  at  erery  oppor- 
tunity, and  throw  down  the  strongest  fences,  and  cut  down  your  forests 
nithlessly ;  or  if  they  spare  them,  it  is  merely  that  they  may  i^ord  them 
shelter  while  making  havoc  of  the  kingdom,  and  leading  captive  the 
inhabitants.  And  these  enemies,  anger  and  maJice,  and  deceit  and  pride, 
8Dd  a  great  many  more,  find  but  too  conv^ent  camping-ground  in  the 
nglj  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  question  comes  to  be^  how  are  they  to 
be  put  to  rout,  and  kept  at  bay  1 

^  Now  we  must  remember,  that  though  this  is  your  kingdom,  yet  there 
is  a  Superior,  as  we  may  say,  from  whom  you  hold  it,  and  to  whom  you 
are  responsible  for  the  government  of  it,  but  who  also  is  ready  to  give 
you  all  the  help  you  need  in  reclaiming  the  barren  wastes,  and  in  subduing 
your  enemies,  which  are  His  also.  And  when  we  come  to  think  of 
this,  how  yery  trivial  your  wishing-cap  and  lamp  appear  I  For  you  see 
they  only  procured  what  might,  or  even  more  likely  might  not,  be  a 
boon,  and  could  only  bring  some  temporary  and  material  gratification, 
whereas  this  help  can  secnre  for  you  the  renewal  of  your  heart,  and  the 
victory  over  all  your  spiritual  enemies. 

^  Just  think  now,  you  have  not  a  wishing-cap,  but  you  have  a  cheque- 
book, in  which  you  can  write  down  whatever  you  want ;  and  the  moment 
it  is  written  there,  you  have  your  request  granted,  if  it  is  best  for  you  that 
it  should  be  so.  It  is  prayer  that  I  mean,  you  know.  What  a  strange 
thing  to  think  of  our  drafts  being  honoured  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and 
that  in  this  way  we  may  have  the  straw  and  dross  of  all  our  earthly 
experiences,  whe^er  joyful  or  otherwise,  transmuted  into  the  pure  gold 
of  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance!' 

^  Well,'  said  Mary,  *  I  never  thought  of  prayer  in  that  way  before. 
And  you  really  think  that  if  I  pray  for  help  I  wUl  be  more  able  to  learn 
my  lessons?' 

'  Undoubtedly.  Luther  believed  that,  when  he  said,  ^'  To  have  prayed 
well  is  to  have  studied  well." ' 

^  And  do  you  think  that  if  I  pray  to  be  dux  I  will  be  sure  to  get  up  T ' 

^  Undoubtedly,  if  it  is  best  for  you,  and  if  not,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
look  without  envy  or  grudging,  even  with  pleasure,  at  the  girl  who  is 
<1qx.  When  we  put  a  thing  into  God's  hands,  He  does  not  do  it  by 
halves ;  and  for  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  a  far  greater  boon  to  you  to 
liave  a  spirit  of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace  put  into  your  heart,  than  if  you 
were  to  g^  all  the  prises  in  the  world  so  long  as  it  was  the  abode  of 
^vy  and  jealousy ! ' 

^Then  I  suppose,  mamma,  it  wonUi  not  do  to  pray  about  money  and 
new  clothes,  and  things  of  that  kind  t ' 
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^  Oh  yes,  not  onlj  woald  it  do  to  praj  aboat  them,  but  it  wonld  not  do 
not  to  praj  aboat  them.  Do  yon  not  remember  that  in  the  very  prayer 
Christ  tanght  His  disciples,  these  things  are  mentioned  f  ^^  OiTe  as 
this  day  oar  daily  bread,''  no  donbt  means  jnst  what  we  need  for  our 
bodies^lothes  as  well  as  bread,  and  of  coarse,  now-a-days,  money  is 
necessary  to  get  snch  things ;  and  here,  again,  we  may  be  sore  we  shall 
get  in  answer  to  prayer  what  is  best  for  as.  And  if  we  may  pray  for 
onrselves,  sarely  we  may  pray  that  we  may  have  to  give  to  others  also, 
not  money  only,  bat  kind  looks,  kind  feelings — ^sympathy,  in  short,  which 
is  freqnently  needed  and  greatly  valaed,  and  leads  to  kind  offices  and 
laboors  of  love,  snch  often  as  money  cannot  bay.' 

That  night  Mary's  prayer  assnmed  a  new  form,  and  breathed  a  spirit 
it  had  never  done  before.  Instead  of  being  the  unmeaning  shadowy 
thing  it  had  been  hitherto,  spoken  to  a  Being  as  shadowy,  there  was 
formed  in  her  mind  the  idea  of  a  benignant  God,  a  mercifal  Father, 
willing  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the  hamble  heart,  ready  to  sympathize  with 
the  least  of  His  creatures,  and  to  bestow  every  blessing  they  might 
need.  And  for  these  blessings  she  asked  in  no  general  and  half- 
hearted way,  bat  as  feeling  her  need  for  the  nnbelief  in  which  she  had 
practically  lived  being  taken  away,  and  a  heart  fall  of  trostfnlness  being 
given  to  her,  and  the  help  of  the  Spirit  of  all  Trath  to  gaide  her  erring 
steps. 

And  like  all  the  prayers  of  faith,  hers  were  answered,  as  coold  be  seen 
in  the  atmosphere  of  qaiet  happiness  that  sarroanded  her. 

Trne,  she  was  not  always  at  the  top  of  her  class,  although  die  was 
much  more  frequently  so  than  of  old ;  bat  when  she  was  not,  there  was 
not  the  fretful,  disappointed  look  about  her  that  used  to  be  seen,  nor  any 
of  that  irritability  on  account  of  failure,  which  had  often  distressed  her 
mother  so  much. 

Then  many  of  the  younger  girls  had  much  cause  to  thank  Bfaiy 
Gray  for  the  help  she  gave  them  when  at  a  loss  with  their  lessons; 
indeed,  she  became  quite  a  resort  for  the  little  ones  in  theu*  difficalties. 
And  when  a  subscription  was  made  in  the  school  for  a  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Mary  had  genuine  happiness  in  the  thought  that  her  contribntioo 
would  be  the  means  of  procuring  a  cordial,  or  toy  to  lighten  the  dark 
cloud  round  the  sickbed  of  some  little  suffering  invalid.  As  for  her  idea 
about  clothes,  she  came  to  see  that  to  worry  at  not  getting  a  new  dress 
because  another  girl  was  getting  one,  would  be  an  endless  folly,  entirely 
unworthy  of  a  rational  being. 

Was  it  not  a  happy  day  for  Mary,  as  well  as  for  all  about  her,  when 
she  got  possession  of  that  best  of  all  charms — ^the  spirit  of  bdieviog 
prayer  ?  I.  S. 

RAISING  OF  MISSION  FUNDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTERIAK  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^The  duty  of  obtaining  funds  for  propagating  the  gospel,  which 
is  a  serious  consideration  at  all  times,  has  of  late  become  especially  so,  in 
several  denominations,  our  own  among  the  rest.  In  last  number  of  the 
United  Pres^terian  Missionary  JHecord  it  is  announced  that  the  exact 
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deficieocy  of  onr  income  as  compared  with  oar  ezpenditare  for  1879,  was 
£11,940.  Id  accounting  for  this,  perhaps  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
we  hare  not  been  extending  onr  scheme  a  little  too  widely, — certainly  not 
more  so  than  the  claims  of  the  heathen  world  urgently  demand,  bat  more 
than  is  consistent  with  a  due  r^ard  to  the  scriptural  injanction  to  owe 
no  man  anything.  Much  andoabtedly  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sad  fact 
that  the  country  has  been  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  great  com- 
mercial and  pecnniary  depression,  and  that  many  of  oar  friends  have, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  suffered  severely  in  their  income.  These 
cannot  give  ont  of  an  empty  pocket.  And  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind, 
it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that 
he  hath  not.  It  would  be  a  very  ungrateful  return  for  great  care  and 
labour  on  the  part  of  our  missionary  directors,  to  indulge  in  suspicions 
that  they  may  occasionally  have  been  a  little  easy  in  their  disposal  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them,  and  raised,  in  many  cases,  with  great  self- 
denial  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that,  by  strict  investigation  and  otherwise, 
they  seem  now  bent  on  the  most  rigid  economy.  It  would  be  painful  to 
surmise  that  some  of  the  iiliberality  said  to  exist  in  several  of  our  con- 
gregations may  be  traced  to  a  certain  spiritual  languor  resulting  from 
that  vaguely  evangelical  preaching  which  has  become  so  f\Eishionab]e  of 
late,  and  from  which  almost  no  denomination  is  entirely  free.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  it  was  a  comfortable  reflection  that  Socinianism  would  not 
pay,  and  it  is  just  as  true  that  a  quasi-negative  theology  will  not  We 
liTe,  doubtless,  in  an  age  remarkable  for  liberality  and  open-handedness. 
Bat  many  of  its  charities  are  for  objects  not  directly  religious. 

But  the  question  is.  What  is  to  be  done  T  How  is  the  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted  ?  or  rather,  How  are  we  to  go  on  to  greater  things  than  have 
hitherto  been  attained  or  attempted  T  As  to  raising  more  money,  it  is 
obvious  that  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration;  but  we  hold 
it  as  a  principle  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  that,  according  to  people's 
abiUty,  their  contributions  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  that  we  hold  to  be  much  about  the 
same  thing  as  true,  genuine  religion  itself.  This  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
oor  calculations  and  procedure.  A  variety  of  expedients  may  be  adopted 
for  producing  certain  temporary  spasmodic  efforts  to  bridge  over  an 
emergency,  but  permanent,  reliable  supplies  for  carrying  on  missionary 
work  are  to  be  expected  from  no  other  source  than  deep-seated,  ardent 
piety  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  The  question,  then,  just  is.  How  is 
real  reh'gious  2eal  to  be  stimulated  amongst  usT  Happily  that  is  a 
question  which  may  be  answered  on  the  highest  authority.  It  is  not  for 
OS  to  devise  a  method.  The  divinely-appointed  means  of  grace  are  to  be 
faithfully  and  diligently  used,  and  tihe  influences  of  the  Holy  Ohost  to  be 
earnestly  and  unceasingly  implored.  Much,  we  must  say,  here  depends  on 
the  ministers  of  our  several  congregations.  The  people  cheerfully  give 
them  credit  for  any  apparent  prosperity,  inward  or  outward,  in  their 
flocks,  and  reciprocally  great  responsibiUty  attaches  to  them.  But  let 
prodence  and  caution  be  exercised.  Zeal  without  knowledge  would 
certainly  be  productive  only  of  mischief.  People  will  not  sifier  their 
pockets  to  be  rifled ;  and  he  who  b^ins  by  demanding  money  for  the 
hest  of  causes  inverts  the  order  of  things,  and  puts  the  end  before  the 
means.    We  must  sow  and  wait  patiently  before  we  reap.    Let  the  seeds 
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of  diyine  truth  be  once  planted  in  the  mind,  let  a  sense  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  Jesns  Christ  be  awakened,  and  compassion  and  pitj  for 
^ose  sitting  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  be  called  into  lively 
exercise — all  which  requires  patience  and  perseverance  and  holj  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  spiritual  workman ;  but  let  it  be  accomplished,  and  the 
pockets  will  be  spontaneously  and  cheerfully  opened,  and  aU  that  is 
required,  all  that  is  needed,  will  be  forthcoming ;  the  people  will  con- 
tribute as  God  hath  prospered  them. 

In  the  present  distress,  the  Synod  has  instructed  presbyteries  to  arrange 
that  every  minister  preach  to  his  own  people  on  the  subject  of  missions 
to  the  heathen,  and  through  interchange  of  pulpits  deliver  a  missionary 
discourse  to  at  least  one  congregation  additional  to  his  own.  This 
scheme  seems  not  to  have  given  satisfaction.  We  understand  that  in  the 
largest  presbytery  of  the  Church  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  ministers 
have  made  the  exchange.  Some,  we  believe,  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  seems  to  imply  that  a  stranger  might  have  more  influence  than 
themselves  with  their  own  congregations.  We  must  say  that  it  does  not 
commend  itself  to  us  as  fitted  to  do  much  good.  It  apparently  takes  for 
granted  that  a  minister  is  to  preach  to  his  people  just  one  missionary 
sermon,  probably  every  year.  What  effect  could  that  be  expected  to 
produce  T  We  knew  a  minister  whose  congregation  contributed  hand- 
somely, who  sometimes  said,  ^  I  am  always  preaching  on  missions,  not 
indeed  formally,  but  seldom  a  fortnight  passes  without  me  finding  in  my 
subject  of  lecture  or  of  sermon  an  opportunity  for  edging  in  a  sentence  or 
two  on  the  duty  of  striving  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  I  do  that 
in  the  most  pointed  and  effective  way  I  can ;  and  as  no  call  is  made  at 
the  time,  the  people  take  no  offence.  They  just  say  I  am  very  faithfal 
and  zealous  in  my  Master's  causa  Then,  when  any  effort  is  to  be  made, 
I  can  afford  to  be  very  moderate.  Were  I  as  pungent  on  these  occasions 
as  I  often  am  in  the  course  of  my  ministry,  they  would  probably  steel 
themselves  against  my  appeal,  button  up  their  pockets,  and  say  I  was  a 
sturdy  beggar.'  Now,  we  humbly  submit  that  this  method  is  the  best. 
If  the  people's  minds  are  kept  habitually  in  a  proper  frame,  special 
sermons  will  not  be  much  needed.  Besides,  we  must  say  that  we  have 
sometimes  heard  exchange-sermons  which  did  not  seem  to  as  greatly 
fitted  to  have  a  stimulatmg  effect.  Our  Church  has  never  turned  occa- 
sional services  to  much  account.  For  example,  how  seldom  will  yoa 
hear  an  ordination  or  induction  sermon  which  has  the  remotest  bearing 
on  any  of  the  interesting  topics  which  the  occasion  seems  to  suggest ! 

Much  injury,  we  are  persuaded,  has  been  done  to  the  cause  by  having 
in  our  several  congregations  what  are  called  Missionary  Associations.  It 
may  be  said  that,  as  only  some  of  the  members  contribute,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  they  should  appoint  their  own  office-bearers,  allocate 
their  own  funds,  and  manage  their  own  affairs.  All  this  would  be 
correct,  provided  it  were  warrantable  to  have  a  church  distinct  from  a 
missionary  society.  But  the  case  is  different  if  the  Church  be  itself  a 
missionary  society — ^the  only  legitimate  society  constituted  by  Christ 
Himself,  as  really  for  the  extension  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel. 
On  that  supposition,  which  is  correct,  it  ought  to  be  deeply  impremd  on 
the  mind  of  every  person  when  he  enters  the  Church  that  he  is  entering 
such  a  society,  and  is  as  truly  bound  to  exert  himself  for  the  advancemeoi 
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as  for  the  support  of  Christianity.  Our  Synod  seems  to  recognise  this 
priociple.  It  takes  the  whole  of  the  fands  that  are  contribated  into  its 
own  bands,  appoints  its  own  mission  board,  and  manages  the  whole 
business  as  its  own.  Trne,  indeed,  there  are  many  in  our  congregations 
who  conld  not  be  brought  up  to  contribute  for  missions,  but  there  are 
some  also  who  do  not  contribute  for  the  support  of  ordinances.  These, 
however,  are  held  as  defaulters,  and  urged  to  do  their  duty.  Now,  the 
same  method  might  be  adopted  towards  those  who  fail  to  contribute  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  It  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  require  a 
long  time  before  all  this  could  be  realized,  but,  if  it  be  sound,  efforts 
ought  to  be  made  towards  it;  and,  at  all  events,  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  entertain  the  idea  that  after  one  has  joined  the  Church 
it  is  still  optional  for  him  to  join  the  association  or  not  as  he  pleases. 

There  is  much  said  about  the  amount  or  the  proportion  of  our  income 
we  ought  to  devote  to  religious  purposes,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
preposterous.  And  we  are  emboldened  to  use  such  strong  language  by 
reflecting  that  Scripture  says  not  a  word  on  the  subject,  but  leaves  the 
matter  wholly  to  every  one's  judgment  and  conscience  under  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  Ood.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  one-tenth  of  our 
income ;  but  just  look  at  the  case.  There  are  among  the  children  of  God 
some  so  poor  in  this  world,  that  unless  instead  of  giving  they  be  receiving, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  they  must  die  of  want.  There  are  others, 
who  can  just  barely  sustain  themselves  in  life,  and  are  surely  not  bound 
to  commit  snicide  by  starving  themselves  to  death  as  contributors. 
Rising  a  little  higher,  we  come  to  a  class  who  have  a  scantling  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  who  ought  to  be  givers ;  but  parting  with  a 
tenth  part  of  their  income  would  reduce  them  to  starvation.  Still 
ascending  in  the  scale,  we  come  to  a  grade  for  whom  one-tenth  might  be 
a  very  proper  contribution.  If  we  mount  up  till  we  come  among  the 
wealtiiy  and  opulent,  we  find  persons  who,  though  they  were  to  give  a 
half,  or  nine-tenths  of  their  income,  would  be  making  a  sacrifice  quite 
trifliog  compared  with  the  slender  donations  of  their  poorer  brethren. 
As  to  averages,  it  seems  very  reasonable  that  the  Mission  Board,  like 
others  who  have  money  to  deal  with,  should  make  their  calculations ;  and 
we  see  not  why  they  should  not  proceed  in  this  way.  In  our  Church 
there  are  so  many  thousand  members.  These  may  surely,  one  with 
another,  be  expected  to  contribute  so  much  per  annum.  Proceeding  on 
this  principle,  our  income  for  next  year  should  be  so  and  so.  Let  us 
take  this  as  the  basis  of  our  procedure,  and  shape  our  course  accord- 
ingly. Were  all  this  judiciously  done,  it  .would  surely  be  better  than 
nothing,  and  we  really  do  not  know  what  safer  guide  they  could  follow. 
Bat  proceeding  to  apply  averages  to  particular  congregations,  and  still 
more  to  individual  members,  seems  to  us  impracticable.  Circumstances 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  endlessly  vary. 

We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  some  of  our  smaller  missions  could  not  be  conveniently  trans- 
ferred to  other  denominations ;  and  if  that  could  be  done  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  all  parties,  we  see  not  what  objection  could  be  raised.  If,  for 
example,  it  were  convenient  and  agreeable  for  the  Free  Church  to  adopt 
oar  mission  to  China  or  Japan,  why  should  we  hesitate  about  the 
arrangement  f    The  difference  between  the  two  denominations  is  scarcely 
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perceptible  at  home.  The  English  declare  they  cannot  onderstand  it, 
and  to  talk  of  it  among  heathens  in  the  distant  East  wonld  be  simply 
ridicnlons,  if,  indeed,  a  stronger  term  shonld  not  be  applied.  Bat  this 
whole  matter  depends  not  simply  on  ns. 

In  the  present  crisis  let  as  not  bate  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  Let  ns 
say,  with  Panl,  We  are  perplexed,  bat  not  in  despair.  Let  as  labour 
and  pray,  and  God  will  get  Himself  glory. — ^I  am,  etc.,  Senex. 


'  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  ? ' 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — The  Retrospect  for  the  present  month  has  a  section  showing  how 
Christian  work  has  been  affected  by  the  depression  of  trade,  and  concludes 
with  the  question  adopted  as  the  title  to  the  present  correspondence^ 
*•  What  is  to  be  done  1 '  It  appears  to  me  that  this  question  can  be  met 
with  another, '  What  saith  the  Lord?  '  In  1  Cor.  z?i.  2,  the  inspired 
apostle  says  :  *  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings 
when  I  come.'  I  will  not  say  how  many  or  how  few  professing  Chris- 
tians respect  this  inspired  recommendation,  but  its  universal  adoption  by 
the  members  of  churches  and  Christian  societies  wonld  bring  forth  results 
that  would  constrain  all  concerned  to  make  the  grateful  exclamation  of 
the  Psahnist, '  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad.' 

St.  John,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  describes  the  worshippers  around 
the  throne  singing,  ^  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  ...  to  receive 
riches.*  Two  of  those  who  form  part  of  that  exalted  company,  while 
connected  with  the  Church  militant,  gave  emphatic  and  repeated  testi- 
mony as  to  the  bountifulness  of  Christian  giving,  or  giving  by  Christians 
according  to  a  Christian  rule.  The  late  Rev.  John  Black,  of  Newcastle- 
ton,  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  observed  on  the  7th  October  last, 
remarked :  ^  Systematic  giving  will  supply  ample  means  for  the  world's 
conversion.'  And  the  late  Rev.  John  Ross,  of  Hackney,  in  his  visitation 
of  the  churches,  was  wont  to  remark, '  If  weekly  storing  was  universally 
adopted,  instead  of  seeking  for  money  to  promote  Christian  objects, 
those  who  store  wonld  require  to  seek  out  objects  to  exhaust  the  fund:) 
at  their  disposal' 

In  view  of  these  observations,  I  have  only  to  repeat  my  conviction,  that 
if  the  rule  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2  is  adopted  by  Christians,  with  both  heart  and 
hand,  the  question,  'What  is  to  be  done?'  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
grateful  exclamation,  *  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad. ' — I  am,  etc.,  William  Watson. 

Langholm,  Ibth  March  1880. 


^otiUB  of  |ttto  ^ublixatmns. 

Seed-Cobn  in  Belgium.    Being  a  Visit  to  the  Belgian  Churches. 
By  Rev.  R.  H.  Lundie,  M.A.,  Liverpool 

London :  James  Niabet  A  Co.    1880. 

Mr.  Litndte  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Belgian  Protestant  Churches  in  the 
summer  of  1878,  and  these  sketches  are  the  result  of  this  Tisit.    They  bring 
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before  us,  in  an  interesting  manner,  a  great  deal  of  information,  within  short 
compass,  anent  the  state  of  religion  in  Belgium.  It  is  shown  that  Protestant 
effort  is  more  suocessful  there  than  in  any  other  Popish  country,  the  people 
being  more  ready  to  listen  to  gospel  truth. 

The  Limitations  of  Life,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  and  Author  of  '  The  Ministry  of 
the  Word,'  etc.     With  Portrait  on  Steel  by  Ritchie. 

London :  Hodder  Sb  Stonghton.    1880. 
Dr.  Tatlor  in  a  prefatory  note  says,  in  reference  to  the  sermons  that  compose 
this  volume,  *  There  is  not  a  discourse  here  reproduced  which  has  not  already 
been  useful  to  some  souls,  and  if,  when  preached  thus  through  the  press,  that 
usefulueas  shall  be  widened,  the  great  end  of  their  publication  will  be  secured.* 

The  happiness  which  Dr.  Taylor  enjoys,  of  knowmg  that  these  sermons  when 
preached  were  a  means  of  usefulness  to  some  at  least  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  is  one  which  is  most  gratifying  to  every  right-thinking  minister. 
But  in  looking  into  the  volume,  one  is  not  surprised  at  Dr.  Taylor's  success. 
He  has  the  gift  of  making  religion  felt  to  be  a  real  thing  in  a  high  degree.  He 
grapples  with  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  experience,  and  illustrates  his  teaching 
by  apt  and  interesting  quotations  from  books  and  incidents  culled  from  daily 
life.  The  hearer  feels  that  the  preacher  has  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  is 
saying,  ^Thou  art  the  man.*  For  shrewd  common  sense,  for  transparent 
honesty,  for  contagious  zeal,  for  power  of  interesting  illustration,  for  vigorous, 
urgent,  and  earnest  appeal,  Dr.  Taylor  stands  pre-eminent.  These  high  quali- 
ties have  secured  wide  acceptance  for  the  volumes  which  he  has  already 
published,  and  will  secure  a  similar  reception  for  the  present. 

The  portrait  is  an  excellent  one ;  and  though  Dr.  Taylor  has  now  been  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  ministry,  and  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker, 
he  wears  well,  and  readers  of  this  volume  who  knew  him  in  earlier  days  will 
readily  recognise  the  William  Taylor  of  their  youthful  acquaintance. 

Studies  in  Life.  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Touns  Men^s 
Christian  Association,  165  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  Oct-Dec.  1879.  By 
H.  Sinclair  Paterson,  M.D. 

London :  Hodder  A  Stonghton.  1880. 
This  is  an  admirable  littHe  book,  and  it  is  one  which  is  very  well  fitted  to  meet 
present  needs.  Dr.  Paterson  is  a  man  of  science  as  well  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  these  lectures  he  looks  at  life  in  its  various  aspects.  He  does 
not  undervalue  the  material  element  in  the  life  of  man,  and  is  earnest  in  setting 
forth  the  laws  of  matter,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  them.  He  deak 
vigorously  with  current  materialistic  theories,  as  well  as  gives  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  practical  advice. 

Historical  Statement  of  Lasswade  United  Presbyterian  Church,  read  at  a 
Social  Meeting  held  in  the  Church  o^  10th  February  1880,  to  Commemorate 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Formation  of  the  Congregation ;  also,  Conoreoational 
Report,  187&-79. 

The  congregation  of  Lasswade  having  reached  its  jubflee,  has  published  an 
account  df  its  origin  and  progress,  which  has  features  of  special  interest  It 
enjoyed  for  a  period  of  eight  yean  the  very  popular  ministry  of  the  late  Dr. 
Robaon,  and  since  1842  it  has  had  the  services  of  its  present  very  able  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brodie.  Although  in  a  sense  it  was  cradled  amid  storms,  its 
course  has  been  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  one.  In  these  days,  when  many  of 
oor  country  congregations  are  feeling  severely  the  pressure  of  change,  it  is 
gratifying  for  the  I^wade  people  to  be  able  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment :— 
'On  Ist  May  1843,  the  members  drawn  from  the  villages,  etc.  in  the  district 
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numbered  889.  When  we  consider  that,  since  1829,  the  number  of  chTirchn 
has  increased  in  the  parishes  of  Lasswade  and  Gockpen  from  four  to  eleTen; 
that,  besides  this,  six  new  congregations  have  been  formed  in  Dalkeith,  and  a 
carpet  manufactory,  employing  about  800  persons,  has  been  remoyed  from  the 
Tillage,  we  feel  thankful  that  our  membership  for  the  past  live  yean  bu 
areraged  889/ 

Handbooks  for  Bible  Glasses.  Edited  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rct. 
Alexander  Whyte,  M.A«  The  Christian  Sacraments.  By  James  Candlish, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  CUrk.    1880. 

It  is  always  a  ngn  of  high  ability  when  a  person  is  able  to  giye  the  roBoltB  of 
careful  thought  and  extensive  learning  in  a  simple  and  unpretending  maoDer. 
This  Professor  Candlish  has  done.  The  little  volume  is  full  of  matter.  It  is  s 
sort  of  multum  in  parvo^  but  still  all  is  clear  and  intelligible.  The  teaching  of 
Professor  Candlish  on  the  important  subject  of  which  he  1a«ata,  is  that  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  in  these  lands,  and  the  perusal  of  his  handbook  cannot 
fail  to  impart  much  information  concerning  it. 

Sermons  on  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Rev.  John  Prinole,  Minister  of  the 
Congregation,  delivered  in  South  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Elgin, 
11th  January  1880. 

EdlnbnrRh.:  WUllAm  Ollphant  A  Ca  1880. 
The  authors  of  these  Sermons  are  Rev.  Messrs.  Whyte,  Moyness;  lind, 
Elgin ;  and  Gray,  Free  Church,  Elgin.  A  loving  tribute  is  paid  at  the  dose  of 
each  to  the  venerable  minister  in  connection  with  whose  death  they  were 
delivered.  They  are  aU  of  superior  excellence — Mr.  Whyte*s  is  glowing  and 
eloquent,  Mr.  Lind'S  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  Mr.  Gray's  weighty  and  substan- 
tial. They  will  be  read  with  interest  in  the  district  of  Elgin,  but  are  worthy  of 
a  wider  circulation. 


THE  DISSOLUTION  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

Ours  is  not  a  political  joarnal,  and  we  would  be  moving  oat  of  our 
proper  province  if  we  were  to  assume  the  rdU  of  the  political  partisan. 
Bat  in  this  life  of  oars,  things  are  so  blended  that  it  is  impossible  to  take 
yoor  stand  ou  any  platform  and  say  that  it  comes  into  contact  or  conflict 
with  no  other.  Matters  political  and  ecclesiastical  shade  into  each  other, 
and  a  position  of  neatrallty  cannot  be  maintained.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, avoid  a  retrospective  glance  at  what  has  been  the  great  event  of  the 
month — the  dissolation  of  Parliament. 

Its  days  were  well-nigh  numbered,  and  its  fate  has  been  anticipated 
only  by  a  few  months.  Had  the  resolution  come  to  at  last  been  carried 
out  some  time  ago,  no  little  harm  and  loss  woald  have  been  avoided. 

The  two  great  qaestions  with  which  Parliament  has  to  deal,  of 
coarse,  are  those  of  oar  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  In  respect  of 
part  at  least  of  the  former,  the  presbyteries  of  oar  Church  have  attered 
no  uncertain  sound.  They  have  deplored  alike  the  wars  which  hare 
been  needlessly  provoked,  and  the  cruelties  with  which  they  have  been 
attended. 

From  an  ecclesiastical  and  philanthropic  point  of  view,  the  two  great 
qaestions  of  domestic  policj  irith  which  Parliament  has  to  deal,  are  those 
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of  disestablishment  and  temperance  legislation.  Not  much  in  fa?onr  of 
these  conld  be  expected  from  the  Oovernment  which  for  the  past  seven 
jears  has  been  in  power,  and  certaialj  not  much  has  been  accomplished. 
Thej  will  form  burning  questions  at  the  coming  election,  and  their  friends 
will  need  to  act  wisely.  Thej  may  learn  lessons  from  the  recent  past  for 
their  guidance  in  the  future,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  follow 
those  lines  by  walking  in  which  alone  anything  like  satisfactory  results 
can  be  attained. 

It  is  evident  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  stirred,  and  it  is  deeply  and 
keenly  felt  that  the  situation  is  one  of  utmost  gravity ;  and  it  can  only  be 
the  prayer  of  Christian  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  that  the  nation  may 
be  so  guided  that  those  interests  may  be  conserved  which  are  fraught 
with  the  greatest  good  to  itself,  and  best  fitted  to  promote  the  glory  of 
Him  for  whose  glory  nations  and  individuals  exist. 


CENTENARY  OP  DR.  CHALMERS. 
On  the  17th  of  March  1780,  in  the  village  of  Anstruther,  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  born.  His.  friends  and  admirers  thought  that  the  opportunity  of 
recognising  his  worth  and  work,  and  doing  honour  to  his  memory,  at 
the  occurrence  of  the  centenary  of  bis  birth,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unimproved.  Accordingly,  meetings  have  been  held,  and 
speeches  delivered,  in  which  his  great  qualities  and  great  deeds  have 
been  set  forth.  The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held  in  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  3d,  at  which  speeches 
were  delivered  by  leading  men  in  the  Free  Church  and  others.  One  of 
not  the  least  notable  features  of  this  meeting  was  the  reading  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  the  great  statesman  dwells  with  evident 
admiration  on  the  grand  unselfishness  of  the  great  divine.  Appropri- 
ately, special  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Chalmers  Territorial 
Church,  West  Port,  Edinburgh,  and  at  Anstruther.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  17th, 
when  Drs.  Begg  and  Kennedy  of  Dingwall  spoke  from  their  point  of 
view.  < 

In  the  retrospect  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  two  things  are  to 
he  specially  noted, — these  are  the  elevation  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  his 
genius  and  the  variety  of  his  gifts. 

Some  few  men  have  been  dowered  with  equal  or  higher  mental  gifts, 
and  their  centenaries  are  celebrated.  But  it  is  felt,  in  some  cases,  in 
speaking  of  the  men  and  the  use  which  they  made  of  their  gifts,  that  there 
are  many  drawbacks  Their  lives  have  been  stained,  and  their  gifts  too 
often  put  to  base  uses.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Chalmers  there  is  no  such 
^awback.    His  graces  are  more  conspicuous  even  than  his  gifts. 

Then,  again,  there  are  men  that  have  high  powers,  but  they  are  of  a 
limited  kind ;  strong  in  one  direction,  in  others  they  are  weak  as  ordinary 
mortals.  Now,  in  Dr.  Chalmers  these  met  in  marvellous  variety.  He 
was  a  matchless  orator,  yet  he  was  a  philosopher  and  man  of  science ;  he 
^&8  a  great  ecclesiastical  statesman,  and  yet  he  was  a  humble  Christian 
worker. 

In  looking  over  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country,  two  namer 
stand  conspicuous  and  unapproached — ^these  are  the  names  of  John  Knox 
and  Thomas  Chafaners.    In  the  view  of  the  personal  greatness  of  such 
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men,  and  the  work  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  were  enabled  to  do, 
all  feeling  of  a  merely  sectional  kind  must  sink  and  disappear.  They 
belong  not  so  much  to  a  party  as  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  will 
cherish  their  memory  increasingly  as  a  regard  for  the  highest  kind  of 
excellence  enlarges  and  prevails. 

THE  CUNNINGHAM  LECTURESHIP  FOR  1880. 
This  lectnreship  has  hitherto  been  held  by  distinguished  members  of  the 
Free  Ghnrch.  The  lecturer  for  the  present  year,  however,  was  oar  own 
Dr.  Cairns.  The  name  of  Dr.  Cairns  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  all  the 
Chnrches,  and  it  is  as  warmly  cherished  in  the  Free  Chnrch  as  in  our  own. 
In  appointing  him  to  this  lectnreship,  therefore,  onr  friends  of  the  Free 
Chnrch  have  done  what  is  as  acceptable  to  their  own  commnnion  as  it  is 
gratifying  to  oars. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Principal  Cairns  is  Unbelief  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. It  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  one  with  which,  on 
account  both  of  his  original  endowments  and  great  learning,  Dr.  Cairns  is 
eminently  fitted  to  deaL 

The  lectures,  six  in  number,  were  delivered  in  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall,  to  large  and  attentive  audiences.  But  the  audience  to 
which  they  were  spoken,  is  small  compared  with  that  to  which,  through 
the  press,  they  will  yet  be  addressed.  And  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
many  will  rejoice ;  for  it  will  give  them  at  length  a  volume  worthy  of 
his  powers,  from  one  who  has  hitherto  shrunk  from  any  elaborate  publi- 
cation. 


THEOLOGICAL  UNREST  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 
We  have  become  familiar  with  the  statement  that  ours  is  a  restless  age ; 
all  things,  even  the  most  sacred,  are  put  on  their  trial,  and  the  Church  is 
deeply  stirred. 

If  this  be  so  with  us,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  still  more  so  with  onr 
friends  at  the  antipodes.  Many  who  have  gone  to  Australia  have  been 
moved  to  do  so  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  and  amid  new  scenes  and 
new  inhabitants  we  may  expect  many  things  that  are  settled  in  oar  old 
country  to  be  in  a  state  of  flux  in  one  of  recent  origin. 

And  so  we  find  that  the  Church  at  the  antipodes  has  also  its  theologi- 
cal differences.  This  has  come  out,  in  one  form,  in  a  dispute  that  has 
arisen  between  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Victoria,  and  the  conductors  of  the  Presbyterian  Review^  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  its  organ.  Certain  members  thought  that  articles  appearing 
in  the  Review  savoured  strongly  of  Broad  Churchism,  and  brought  the 
matter  before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  November  last.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  this  committee 
gave  in  a  report  which  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  retentie. 

The  conductors  of  the  Review  defend  themselves  against  the  allegation 
that  anything  advanced  by  them  in  its  pages  is  of  an  unsettling  kind ;  and 
as  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  line  of  remark  adopted  by  those 
who  are  accused  of  following  divisive  courses  (doctrinally)  at  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  with  that  pursued  by  those  similarly  accused  amongst 
ourselves,  we  give  the  following  quotation : — 

'  It  is  our  wish  and  aim  to  see  our  Church  becoming  the  power  in  the 
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land  that  it  ought  and  that  it  is  fitted  to  become.  Bat  to  attain  to  this 
end  we  have  often  to  feel  that  the  theological  dialect  of  the  seventeenth 
centorj,  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  Westminster  Standards,  does  need,  now 
and  then,  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the  nineteenth.  We 
cannot  conduct  all  our  fighting  in  that  old  armonr.  Nobody  among  as 
preaches  in  the  same  way  as  the  Presbyterians  of  the  time  of  the  first 
Charles  and  the  Commonwealth,  north  or  south  of  the  Tweed,  preached. 
We  have  to  face  problems  that  those  good  forefathers  of  ours  knew 
nothing  of.  Much  has  had  to  be  altered  or  modified.  In  none  of  our 
churches  is  oar  worship  condacted  quite  according  to  the  Westminster 
"  Directory."  In  more  than  one  or  two  things  relating  to  Church  govern- 
ment, we  have  departed  from  the  Westminster  '^  order."  And  even  in 
reference  to  doctrine,  it  is  vain  for  those  who  are  daily  fraternizing,  and 
very  properly  fraternizing,  with  brethren  of  the  most  pronounced  Arminian 
sentiments,  to  pretend  that  they  attribate  as  mnch  importance  to  the 
strictly  Calvinistic  Creed  that  has  come  to  as  from  our  fathers  as  those 
fathers  themselves  did.  Our  Church,  like  all  the  Churches,  is  advancing ; 
but  the  mischief  is  in  it  if  those  who  are  coming  on  more  slowly,  in  close 
order,  begin  to  fire  on  those  who  have  to  go  out  skirmishing  in  front. 

*•  It  may  be  that  we  have  spoken  too  freely  of  things  which,  in  our 
estunation,  admitted  of  free  handling  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Presbytman  Review.  We  are  sorry  if  we  have  vexed  any  one  in  that 
way.  But  there  are  questions  that  are  burning,  that  are  even  blazing 
round  about  us,  and  we  cannot  quite  shut  our  eyes  to  them.  What  are 
the  members  of  our  Church  to  think  of  us  if  we  ignore  such  questions 
utterly,  or  if  we  simply  try  to  crush  them  down  as  if  the  very  asking  of 
them  involved  some  degree  of  sin  ? ' 

Jnttlligena, — WiraUh  "j^xtBh^Uxxun  C^urtj^. 

PBESBTTEBIAL  PROCEBDINGS. 

Annandak. — ^Thia  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  10th  February — ^the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  moderator.  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  intimat- 
ing hu  acceptance  of  appointment  as  representative  of  this  presbytery  in  the 
Mission  Board.  Mr.  Watson,  as  moderator  of  Newcastleton  session,  reported 
on  the  pulpit  supply  extending  to  the  last  Sabbath  of  March.  Mr.  Oliver,  elder, 
was  hem  m  support,  and  the  presbytery  expressed  high  satisfaction  with  the 
report  concerning  the  state  of  Newcastleton  congregation.  The  presbytery 
entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Wamphray  congrega- 
tioQ ;  and  having  heard  the  Rev.  James  Martin,  who  has  laboured  as  missionary 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  the  presbytery  expressed  approval  of  the  report 
he  has  given,  agree  to  accept  of  his  offer  to  remain  in  his  present  sphere  for 
another  year,  and  recommend  to  the  Home  Board  that  the  arrangement  at 
present  in  force  be  continued.  Read  a  correspondence  from  a  committee  of  the 
unark  presbytery  anent  a  testimonial  to  James  Morton,  Esq.,  of  Greenock, 
in  consideration  of  his  important  services  in  connection  with  the  Synod's 
AngmeDtatk>n  Scheme.  After  reasoning,  the  presbytery  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  matter  and  report.  Read  a  correspondence  from  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Secretaryships,  relative  to  an  increase  of  the  Home  Secretary's 
salary.  In  tenns  of  notice,  Mr.  Ronald  moved  that  the  presbytery  overture 
^l^e  Synod  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  recommending  that  sessions 
fayoor  the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope  or  Juvenile  Abstinence  Societies  in 
connection  with  congregational  and  missioa  Sabbath-schools.  The  motion, 
^ring  been  supported  and  duly  seconded,  was  unanimously  adopted.     In 
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terms  of  a  preTioos  notice,  Mr.  Hntton,  conrener  on  the  PreBbytery's  Dis- 
establishment Committee,  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  was  hesrd  in 
support  The  motion  for  adoption  having  been  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Ballaa- 
tyne,  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  committee  thanked.  The  presbytery 
having  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  proof  of  the  revised  and  re-arrsnged 
Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  agreed  to  instruct  the  derk  to  report  to  the 
relative  committee  that  this  presbytery  recommend  that  the  Rule,  chap,  ix., 
sect.  5,  par.  4,  be  deleted.  The  presbytery  appointed  the  usual  oommitteesr— on 
Missions,  Mr.  Ronald,  convener ;  on  Evangelistic  Effort,  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  oon- 
vener;  on  Augmentation,  Mr.  Hamilton,  convener;  and  on  Statistics,  Mr. 
Watson,  convener.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Annan»  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  April,  being  the  6th  day  of  April,  at 

11.45  A.M. 

Banffshire.-— Thia  presbytery  met  at  Banff  on  2d  March— the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rogerson,  moderator  pro  die.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Merson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cook,  it  was  agreed  that  henceforth  the  presbytery  meet  at  Keith  in  the  sninmff 
months,  and  at  Banff  in  the  winter  months.  Mr.  Macfarlane  submitted  r«>0Tt 
on  presbytery's  statistics,  which  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
circulation  as  usual.  A  letter  from  Synod's  Oonmiittee  on  Secretaj^ships  was 
submitted.  Mr.  James  Lawrence,  elder,  was  appointed  member  of  Committee 
on  Bills  and  Overtures  at  meeting  of  Synod.  The  moderator  was  instructed  to 
write  to  the  member  for  Banffshire  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  name 
<ff  the  presbytery  to  ask  him  to  vote  for  Sir  W.  Lawson's  motion  on  *  Local 
Option,^  and  Messrs.  M*Raith  and  Rogerson  were  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Licences  for  sale  of  strong  drink— Mr.  M^Raith,  convener. 

BemncL—TluB  presbytery  met  on  the  2d  March— the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson, 
moderator.  Callea  for  reports  of  Synod  collections,  and  several  were  renorted. 
Notice  of  motion  for  changing  Uie  seat  of  presbytery  was  continued  tul  next 
meeting.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson  reported  his  proceedings  in  a  call  from  Eye- 
mouth congregation,  which  turned  out  harmoniously  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  D. 
K.  Miller,  M.A.,  of  Elgin  Street  Church,  Qlasgow.  The  call  was  sustained, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  prosecute  it  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  (South).  The  Rev.  AV.  Wilson,  convener  of  Mission  Committee,  sub- 
mittal a  scheme  of  ministerial  exchange,  with  a  view  to  advocating  the  caose 
of  missions,  of  which  the  presbytery  approved.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Inglis  intimated 
that  at  next  meeting  he  would  propose,  that  in  the  event  of  Dr.  MacGill^a 
resignation  being  accepted  by  the  Synod  in  May  next,  this  presbytery  recom- 
mend that  no  appointment  to  the  office  of  foreign  secreta^  be  made  till  the 
presbytery  have  the  opportunity  oi  suggesting  the  names  of  persons  for  the 
office.  It  was  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Women)  Acts. 

Dumbarton. — This  presbjtery  met  on  the  24th  February — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Halley,  moderator.  Mr.  Stark  reported  that  the  congregations  of  Balfron  and 
the  Holm  of  Balfron  had  unanimously  agreed  to  unite  and  to  form  one  congre- 
gation. The  articles  of  union  agreed  to  by  the  two  congregations  were  approved 
of  by  the  presbytery,  and  a  petition  was  adopted  craving  the  Synod  to  disjoin 
the  congregation  of  Holm  of  Balfron  from  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  that  the 
united  congregation  may  be  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Ptwbytery  of 
Dumbarton.  Presbytery  proceeded  to  ordain  Mr.  William  Wataon,  M.A,  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry  and  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  Bridgend  congrega- 
tion, Dumbarton.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  M'Gregor  preachwi,  and  Dr.  Halley  oidamed 
and  addressed  the  minister  and  the  congregation.  Several  ministers  from 
other  presbyteries,  and  of  the  Free  Church,  being  present,  were  invited  to  cor- 
respond, and  took  part  in  the  ordination. — Presbytery  met  again  on  9th  March. 
The  following  overture  to  the  Synod  with  reference  to  the  Brown  Librarj 
was  unanimously  adopted :  *  Whereas  **  the  condition  ^^  on  whidi  the  Syood, 
in  1861,  agreed  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  Brown  Library,  and  to  "  locate*"  it  in 
GUsgow,  namely,  that  it  was  to  involve  the  Synod  in  no  pecuniary  liabiUtj 
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theieanent,  has  not  been  implemented ;  whereas  it  has  already  inyolved  the 
Charch  in  an  ezpenditnre  of  more  than  £1400  ;  and  whereas  it  yields  for  fees 
but  a  few  ponnos  annually, — the  total  income  last  year  (1878)  being  £6,  17s., 
and  the  expenditure  £120, 148.  lOd., — it  is  humbly  overtured  by  the  rresbytery 
of  Dnmbarton,  that  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Charch,  appointed 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  Monday  the  Sd  day  c^  May  1880,  ti^e  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  circumstances  of  the  Brown  Library  and  its  relation  to  the 
Synod,  and  determine  thereanent  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may  seem  meet*  Ar- 
raogements  were  made  for  a  presbyterial  conference  on  missions,  and  for  a 
pubUc  missionary  meeting  in  Dumbarton  on  the  Itfth  April,  at  which  deputies 
from  the  Mission  Board  are  to  be  present.  Sereral  chapters  of  the  Reyised 
Roles  and  Forms  of  Procedure  were  examined,  and  suggested  amendments  were 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Synod's  Committee.  The  derk  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  presbytery  on  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 

Dumfries.— ThiB  presbytery  met  on  2d  March— the  Rer.  M.  N.  Gould, 
moderator.  When  considering  a  report  on  chapter  L  of  Rules  and  Forms,  it 
was  agreed  that  section  iy.,  14th  bis  omitted,  as  introducing  a  new  principle 
into  the  constitution  of  our  Church  which  has  not  reoeired  the  approval  of 
presbjrteries  and  sessions.  The  derk  was  instructed  to  attend  to  the  supply  of 
Townhead  pulpit  for  next  quarter.  The  Rev.  William  Wood  and  R.  T.  Middle- 
ton,  Esq.,  a  deputation  from  the  Home  Committee,  ably  addressed  the  pres- 
bytery on  the  Augmentation  Fund.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
presbytery  express  their  gratitude  to  the  deputies  of  the  Home  Committee  of 
the  Mission  Board  for  their  visit,  and  their  kindly  and  efficient  pleading  in 
behalf  of  the  Synod^s  Augmentation  Fund ;  resolve  to  do  aJU  in  their  power  to 
increase  the  contributions  to  this  fund  within  their  bounds,  and  to  commend  it 
to  the  liberality  of  the  people  under  their  care.  Notice  was  given  for  next 
meeting,  that  hi  the  event  of  the  Synod  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  MacGiU,  foreign  secretary,  the  presbytery  consider  the  beet  method  which 
should  be  adopted  to  secure  a  suitable  successor.  Mr.  Wishart  was  appointed 
to  act  on  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 
Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April. 

Z)tti«/ee.— This  presbytery  met  on  17th  February — ^the  Rev.  John  Dunlop, 
moderator.  An  application  from  the  congregation  of  School  Wynd  for  a 
moderation  was  grunted.  Mr.  Connel  was  appointed  to  preach  and  moderate 
on  the  8th  March.  Read  a  communication  from  the  convener  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Secretaryships,  with  reference  to  the  salaries  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Secretaries.  It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  lie  on  the  table  till  next 
meeting.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  overture  on  the  Synod  observing  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting.  The  foUow- 
iog  overture  to  the  Synod  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  viz. :  *  That  in  the  event 
of  the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretary  becoming  vacant  at  the  meeting  of 
Synod  in  May  1880,  the  Svnod  do  not  proceed  at  once  to  make  a  permanent 
appointment  to  that  office,  but  arrange  for  the  continued  discharge  of  its  duties 
ad  interim ;  and  remit  to  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church  to  take  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  consideration,  and  send  up  to  the  Synod  of  1881  their  suggestions 
regarding  the  position  and  duties  of  the  foreign  secretary,  along  with  l£e  names 
of  suitable  candidates.  The  Presbytery  of  Dundee  desire  that  this  course  should 
be  adopted  for  the  following  and  other  reasons: — (1)  Because  of  the  vital 
importance  of  such  an  appointment  in  its  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
Church's  foreign  missions,  the  comfort  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  mission  funds.  (2)  Because,  in  the  judgment  of  this  presby- 
tery, the  foreign  secretary  should  not  be  simply  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Mission  office,  but  should  have  specially  assigned  to  him  by  the  Synod,  as  a 
principal  duty,  to  visit  the  congregations  of  the  Church,  with  the  view  of 
stinmiating  the  missionary  spirit  among  the  people ;  and  because,  acoorchngly, 
time  is  required  to  enable  the  Church  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  person— one,  if 
pofisible,  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessing  not  only  business  habits,  Uie  faculty  of 
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wise  administration,  and  an  affable  manner,  bat  also  warm  spiritaal  enthnslagm 
for  the  cause  of  missions,  together  with  pulpit  power,  and  sucoeas  as  a  platform 
speaker.  (S)  Because,  as  the  office  cannot  be  formally  declared  vacant  nnlil 
the  meeting  of  Synod,  tiie  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  not  had  its  attention  tuned 
to  the  matter,  and  only  a  rery  partial  expression  of  its  mind  may,  in  the 
circumstances,  be  expected  to  be  offered  through  presbyteries.  (4)  Because  a 
similar  course  to  that  herein  proposed  has  been  followed  by  the  Synod  before 
appointing  Professors  to  the  Theological  Chairs ;  and  the  presbytery  are  per- 
suaded that  Uie  office  of  foreign  secretary  touches  the  heart  and  life  of 
the  Church  as  closely  as  any  academical  office  can  do.  (5)  Because  any  dis- 
advantage which  may  arise  from  a  continuance  of  the  temporary  arrangements 
for  another  year  will  be  abundantly  counterbalanced  when  the  8ynod  secures  in 
1881  a  secretary  whose  appointment  shall  hare  been  made  with  due  deliberation, 
and  as  the  result  of  an  expression  by  the  whole  Church  of  ita  views  regarding 
the  office  and  its  duties.'  The  Rev.  Alexander  Miller  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  presbytery  on  the  Mission  Board  for  the  next  four  years.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  presenting  James  Morton,  Esq.,  Greenock, 
with  some  tangible  token  of  the  Church's  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in  increas- 
ing the  stipends  of  the  ministers — Mr.  Graham,  convener.  Mr.  Drummond  gave 
notice  of  an  overture  on  increased  representation  on  the  Mission  Board.  Mr. 
Dunlop  reported  that  he  had  preached  at  Newtyle  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
February,  and  closed  the  church  as  a  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. — ^This  presbytery  met  again  in  Bell  Street  Church, 
on  19th  February,  for  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Dickson,  late  of 
Auchterarder — the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  moderator  for  the  day.  Besides  the 
members  of  presbytery,  who  were  nearly  all  present,  several  ministers  from  the 
presbyteries  of  Perth,  Greenock,  and  Newcastle  were  also  there.  The  induction 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  who  preached ;  the  Rev. 
John  Taylor,  who  inducted  and  addressed  the  minister ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Watson,  who  addressed  the  congregation.  Mr.  Dickson  received  a  very  oordisl 
welcome  from  the  congregation  and  presbytery.  This  settlement  promises  to 
be  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  one. 

Edinburgh. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  2d  March — Mr.  Eraser,  Fala, 
moderator.  It  was  agreed  to  approve  of  an  arrangement  made  by  Lauriston 
Place  Church,  whereby  Mr.  Croom,  who  retires  from  active  duty,  receives  £400 
per  annum,  and  Mr.  Whyte  £600.  It  was  agreed  to  put  Colston  Street  Church, 
which  has  now  a  membership  of  169,  on  the  list  of  congregations  regulariy 
supplied  by  probationers.  It  was  agreed  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  Home  Mission  Secretary's  salary  to  £600  per 
annum,  and  to  hold  a  conference  at  next  meeting  on  the  foreign  mission  secre- 
taryship. The  presbytery,  on  consideration  of  representations  made  by  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Lauriston  Church,  agreed,  in  reference  to  Portsbargb 
Church,  to  adhere  to  its  resolution  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  congregation 
to  a  new  place  of  worship  in  Gilmore  Place ;  but  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  the 
church,  delay  further  action  till  it  could  be  seen  what  arrangements  could  be 
made  regarding  the  carrying  on  of  the  mission  work  in  Graasmarket.  Mr. 
RutherfiHxi  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  for  the  past  yesr,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  since  1871  there  had  been  a  very  marked  incresse  in 
congregational  contributions  for  all  purposes.  The  gross  income  for  all  pur- 
poses during  the  last  nine  years  had  mcreased  from  i^8,d50  to  £55,469,  or  an 
increase  in  the  annual  income  of  £17,000.  The  average  per  member  had  risen 
from  288.  8id.  to  39s.  5^d.  The  presbytery  was  engaged  for  a  oonsiderable 
time  considering  Mr.  Gemmell's  case. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery  met  at  Nairn  on  the  16th  of  March- 
Mr.  Sharpe,  moderator.  Transferred  Mr.  William  Muir,  on  trial  for  licence,  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Paisley.  Granted  a  moderation  to  South  Street,  Elgin,  for 
the  30th  March,  Mr.  Lind  to  preside.  Took  up  draft  of  chapters  i.  and  v.  of 
the  Revised  Rules  and  Forms,  bat  no  amendment  was  proposed.    Agreed  to 
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express  approTal  of  the  proposal  by  the  Lanark  Presbytery  to  present  James 
Morton,  Esq.,  Greenock,  with  some  tangible  expression  of  the  Ghorch's  apprecia- 
tion of  his  ^orts  in  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  ministers,  and  to  co-operate 
in  the  matter.  Received  notice  of  the  resolution  of  the  Synod^s  Committee  on 
Secretaryships,  etc,  to  recommend  to  the  Synod  an  increase  of  £100  in  the 
Homo  Seoretaiy^s  salary.  Mr.  Whyte  having  intimated  that  his  state  of  health 
might  oblige  him  to  apply  at  any  moment  for  sick  supply,  the  presbytery 
expressed  Uieir  sympathy,  and  agreed  that  it  should  bo  furnished  whenever 
required.    Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Forres  on  the  13th  of  April. 

Glasgow  {North), — This  presbyteiy  met  on  Tuesday,  9th  March — ^Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  moderator.  Principal  Rainy  and  Rev.  R.  G.  Balfour  of  the  Free  Church, 
Edinburgh,  appeared  in  support  of  an  invitation  to  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  M.A., 
of  SL  George^s  Road  Church,  to  become  ooUeague  to  Rev.  Dr.  Cairns,  Mel- 
bourne. Mr.  Scott  having  made  a  statement,  said  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
accept  the  calL  Mr.  M^CoU  moved  that  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr.  Scott 
and  his  present  congregation  be  dissolved ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  the 
presbytery  express  its  best  wishes  for  Mr.  Scott^s  success  in  the  important 
sphere  to  which  he  goes. 

Glasgow  (South). — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  2d  March.  A  report 
was  received  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  answers  to  reasons  of 
protest  and  appeal  by  members  of  Potlok  Street  session  against  the  decision  of 
the  presbytery  at  its  meeting  on  6th  ult.,  declaring  that  theirpetition  for  in- 
vestigation into  recently-published  opuiionsof  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  be  not 
entertained.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  adopt 
the  answers  of  iJbe  committee  as  its  own  answers  to  the  protest  and  appeal  in 
question.  Reasons  of  protest  and  appeal  in  the  same  case  by  Mr.  Clark  of 
Barrhead,  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Plantation,  were  also  read,  together  with  the 
aoswere  of  the  committee,  which  were  adopted  by  the  presbytery.  The  pres- 
bytery appointed  the  members  of  committee  to  defend  its  answers  at  the  bar  of 
the  Synoo,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  forward  all  necessary  documents  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Church. 

HamltoTL—ThiB  presbytery  met  on  the  24th  February.  The  Rev.  T.  S. 
Trench,  of  Chapel  Street  Church,  Hamilton,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  pres- 
bytery in  room  of  the  late  Rev.  John  T.  M'Farlane.  Moderations  were  granted 
to  Brandon  Street  congregation  on  the  8th  March,  and  to  Burnbank  congrega- 
tion on  the  15th  March.  Trials  for  licence  were  prescribed  to  Mr.  George 
Leys,  student  at  the  Divinity  Hidl.  It  was  agreed  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
the  Home  Mission  Board  at  the  annual  missionary  meeting  of  the  presbyteiy 
on  the  ISth  April.  The  presbytery,  by  a  majority,  refused  to  sanction  any  addi- 
tion, in  the  meantime,  to  ^e  salary  of  the  Home  Mission  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Meiklejohn  of  Kirkmuirhill  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  overture  the  Synod  to 
delay  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  mission  secretary  for  twelve  months. 
Farther  sick  supply  was  granted  to  Mr.  Shearer  of  Jjarkhall  for  the  month  of 
March.    Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  23d  March. 

Kaffraria. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  King  William's  Town  on  7th  January — 
Rev.  William  Leith  of  Somerset,  moderator.  The  student  Daniel  Gezani 
appeared,  and  was  examined  orally  and  by  written  papers.  He  also  read  a  dis- 
course from  Matt  xi.  28,  which  was  sustained.  The  presbytery  directed  that 
be  should  carry  on  evangelistic  work,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecute  his  studies 
onder  the  Revs.  J.  Auld  and  Lundie,  Kobanqeba,  New  Gaika  Land,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.  A  discussion  took  pUtoe  as  to  the  education  of 
atodents  for  the  ministry.  Some  resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried  there- 
anent,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was,  that  in  the  event  of  the  presbytery  think- 
ing it  desirable  to  send  any  student  to  Scotland  for  the  completion  of  his  studies, 
the  Synod  should  be  petitioned  to  grant  that  the  preliminary  examination  for 
eutmnee  to  the  Divinity  Hall  be  passed  by  the  student  here,  prior  to  his  being 
KDt  to  Scotland ;  and  that  if  sucn  examination  be  satLsfactoruy  passed,  attend- 
ance at  the  Arts  classes  of  a  university  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  student  take 
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his  position  at  once  as  a  full  stadent  in  the  Divinity  Hall.  A  oommittee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  sabject  of  the  training  of  natiye  evangelists. 
Claims  for  damage  done  to  mission  property  daring  and  by  reason  of  the  war 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Government  Commission,  now  sitting,  on  Fron- 
tier Losses.  Resolutions  were  passed  asking  the  Government  to  locate  natives 
on  the  reserve  ground  round  Henderson  Mission  Station,  and  also  around 
Elujilo,  so  as  that  mission  work  might  still  be  carried  on  from  these  centreB. 
The  Rev.  P.  Davidson,  convener  of  the  Committee  to  Promote  Union  witli  the 
Free  Church  Presbytery  in  this  colony,  read  a  working  basis  of  union,  which 
had  been  discussed  and  in  substance  approved  of  by  his  own  and  the  Free 
Church  Committee.  A  conference  on  union  was  subseauently  arranged  be> 
tween  the  two  presbyteries,  and  was  held  next  day,  8th  January,  from  12  to  4 
P.M.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested  by  all,  the  longest  discussion  being 
on  the  question  whether  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Home  Church  should  l^ 
allowed  in  the  South  African  Church,  whether,  if  allowed,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  ministers  or  extended  to  all  the  members,  or  if  it  should  be  allowed 
only  to  ministers  ordained  and  sent  out  by  the  Home  Church.  Ultimately  it 
was  agreed  to  print  for  circulation  and  consideration  the  whole  of  the  basis,-* 
doctrinal,  ecclesiastical,  and  financial, — with  the  more  important  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  alternatives,  and  to  meet  again  if  possible  in  July.  The  object 
aimed  at  is  a  South  African  Presbyterian  Church,  which  shall  by  and  bj 
include  also  the  Dutch  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  colony,  and  the 
French  missionaries.  The  rest  of  the  time  of  the  presbytery  was  taken  up  in 
hearing  reports  from  the  miasionaries  as  to  the  progress  of  their  work.  These 
reports  were  so  far  satisfactory.  The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held 
at  King  William's  Town  on  the  7th  July. 

Kelso, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  24th  February.  A  moderation 
was  granted  to  the  congregation  of  Dunse  (West)  for  7th  March.  The  annual 
report  of  congregation^  statistics  was  read  and  approved.  Mr.  Pringle  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  on  the  question  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  for 
next  meeting.  A  conference  was  held  on  foreign  missions.  It  was  stated  that 
the  average  per  member  for  this  purpose  (over  the  presbytery)  was  28.  £^d. 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  10th  February — ^Kev.  Wm.  M^Gilchrist, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Mr.  Robert  £.  Welsh,  missionary-elect  to  Japan,  gave  a 
thesis,  an  exerdse  and  additions,  and  a  homily,  which  were  cordially  sustained 
as  part  of  trials  for  licence.  Agreed  to  hear  the  remainder  of  his  trials  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  April,  and  appointed  his  ordination  to  take  place  at  Cumnock 
on  the  27th  ApriL  The  presbytery  then  went  into  conference  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Synod's  foreign  missions.  At  the  close,  it  was  onanimouBljr 
agreed  to  refer  the  whole  question  of  foreign  missions  to  the  presbytery's 
Committee  on  Missions,  with  mstructions  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  s 
special  meeting  in  Kilmarnock  at  a  suitable  time,  and  to  invite  a  deputation 
from  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  to  address  the  audience.  Agreed  to  consider 
recommendation  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Secretaryships  to  add  £100  to 
the  Home  Secretary's  salary  at  the  next  meetin^^  in  March. — The  presbytery 
met  again  on  the  9th  March — Rev.  Wilson  Baird,  moderator.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  heard  in  explanation  of  his  motion  with  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  Bible  truth.  After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
The  presbytery's  attention  was  then  called  to  the  reported  vacancy  in  the 
foreign  mission  secretaryship.  The  representatives  of  the  presbyterv  in  the 
Mission  Board  were  heard  in  explanation  of  the  present  position  of  the  office. 
After  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
arising  in  the  foreign  secretariat  in  May,  this  presbytery  is  of  opinion  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  Synod  should  consider  whether  the  two  divisions  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  ofaoes  should  not  be  united  under  the  sunerintendenoe  of 
one  secretary,  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  staff  of  clena.  Further,  in 
the  event  of  this  not  being  adopted  by  the  Synod,  it  was  likewise  agreed  to 
send  up  the  following  names,  which  were  proposed  and  seconded,  as  suitable 
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penoDS  to  fill  the  vacant  foreign  office,  viz.  :^RevB.  James  Buchanan  and  Dr. 
Darid  Young,  Glasgow,  and  l^vs.  Dr.  Thomas  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Mair,  Edinburgh.  Took  up  circular  from  Synod^s  Committee  on  Secretary- 
ships, which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  last  meeting.  After  some  discussion, 
it  was  nnanimoualT  agreed  that,  whilst  highly  appreciating  the  services  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  the  presbytery  deems  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
to  add  £100  to  his  salary  inexpedient  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Lanark, — ^Thia  presbytery  met  on  9th  March — Rev.  R  D.  Scott,  moderator 
pro  Um.  Mr.  Alston  laid  on  the  table  an  abstract  of  Statistical  Returns  for 
1879,  and  read  a  digest  of  the  same.  The  moderator  gave  in  a  report  of  com- 
mittee anent  propoMd  presentation  to  Jas.  Morton,  Esq.,  Greenock,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  valuable  services  to  the  Church  in  the  Augmentation  Scheme.  It 
appeared  that  this  proposal  had  met  with  cordial  response  from  the  presbyteries, 
but  that  Mr.  Morton,  in  a  letter  to  the  convener,  while  fully  appreciating  the 
kindly  feeling  towards  himself  which  this  movement  manifesteo,  respectfully 
requttted  that  the  matter  proceed  no  further.  Rev.  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Mr. 
Foote,  elder,  appeared  as  a  deputation  from  the  Home  Board  on  the  Augmenta- 
tion of  Stipends,  and  severally  addressed  the  presbytery.  After  conference,  the 
following  resolution,  moved  by  the  clerk,  was  unanimously  adopted :  *  That  the 
presbytery,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  support  being  given 
to  the  Augmentation  Fund,  recommend  that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  increase 
the  contributions  of  the  congregations  under  their  inspection,  and  for  this  end 
remit  to  the  Standing  Conmiittee  on  Augmentation  to  make  arrangements  for 
all  the  congregations  of  the  bounds  being  visited  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.* 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  6th  ApriL 

Paisley, — This  presbytery  met  on  18th  February,  and  granted  a  moderation 
to  Oakdiaw  Street,  Paisley.    A  private  conference  was  held  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  Springburn ;  Mr.  Ross,  China ;  and 
Dr.  Clarke,  India,  from  the  Foreign  Committee.     The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted :— The  presbytery  thirnks  the  deputation  from  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Committee  for  their  addresses;   records  its  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
bringing  the  subject  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Church  pointedly  and 
eamesUy  before  the  congregations,  and  calls  on  ministers  and  sessions  in  con- 
nection with  this  stated  and  special  offering  of  prayer  in  behalf  of   foreign 
missions,  to  use  all  suitable  means  to  secure  increased  liberality  in  their 
support      The  presbytery,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sion funds  of  the  Synod  and  the  call  for  increased  effort  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
minions,  resolve,  agreeably  to  recommendation  of  Synod  (Minutes,  1879,  p. 
660),  to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  pulpits  among  the  ministers,  and  for 
tpeml  sermons  on  each  occasion  on  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and  for 
the  more  effective  laying  of  the  state  of   foreign  mission  funds  before  the 
congregations.     Further,  that,  in  connection  with  such  exchange  of  puli)it8 
snd  special  services,  the  presbytery  appoint  a  visitation  of  each  congregation 
for  the  encouragement  and  stimulus  ox  its  members  by  conference  with  deputies 
from  the  presbytery,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  present  methods  in  use  for 
collecting  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions,  and  suggest  such  means  as  may  lead 
to  still  further  improvement  in  this  branch  of  service ;  the  result  of  the  various 
▼intations  to  be  reported  by  the  deputies  to  the  following  regular  meeting  of 
presbyteries.    Instruct  the  Evangelistic  and  Missionary  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  in  accordance  with  these  resolutions — Mr.  Martin, 
convener.    In  the  evening  a  public  conference  was  held,  which  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Alison,  Dr.  Burns,  Mr.  Ross,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  Hutton. — This  pres- 
bytery met  again  on  2d  March.    The  Augmentation  Committee  reported  that 
the  amount  raised  by  the  presbytery  for  this  fund  in  1879  was  £830,  ISs.  lOd. 
Dr.  Hutton,  appointed  to  moderate  in  a  caU  in  Oakshaw  Street,  reported  a 
onaDimous  call  in  favour  of  Mr.   John  Porteous,  B.D.    Being  present,  the 
call  was  pat  into  his  hands,  and  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  it, — a  special 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  2dd  March  for  his  trials.    The  next  ordinary  meeting 
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to  be  held  13th  April.  Mr.  William  Muil  received  licence  as  a  probationer. 
Agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  others  in  the  proposal  to 
present  James  Morton,  Esq.,  with  some  tangible  expression  of  the  Church's 
appreciation  of  his  services.  Agreed  to  petition  against  the  Contagions  Diseases 
Acts  (Women)  of  1866-69. 

Perth. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  16th  March — Mr.  Sutherland,  moderator. 
Agreed  to  petition  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  A  circular  was  read 
anent  young  persons  changing  their  place  of  residence,  and  was  handed  to  the 
presbytery's  committee  on  this  subject.  The  Committee  on  draft  of  Rules  and 
Forms  of  Procedure  reported,  and  the  emendations  suggested  by  them  od 
chapters  i.  and  t.  were  adopted  by  the  presbytery.  Mr.  A<km  BaiUie  gaye  his 
trials  for  ordination,  and  was  appointed  to  be  ordained  at  Errol  on  the  12th 
April,  Mr.  Walker  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Granger  to  ordain  and  address  the 
minister  and  congregation.  In  regard  to  a  successor  to  Dr.  MacGill  in  the  office 
of  foreign  mission  secretary,  it  was  mored  that  the  presbytery  memorialize 
the  Synod  to  delay  filling  the  office  till  1881  (an  interim  secretary  doing  the 
work  of  it  for  another  year),  and  to  request  presbyteries  to  nominate  for  the 
office.  An  amendment  was  proposed,  that  the  presbytery  do  not  memorialise 
the  Synod  to  this  effect.  On  a  rote,  the  motion  was  preferred.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of 
Perth,  and  with  a  conunittee  of  the  Established  Church  of  Perth,  in  the  event 
of  a  committee  being  appointed  by  it,  to  confer  on  a  proposal  for  a  joint  col- 
portage  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbyteries.  The  proposal  aa  to  adding 
£100  to  the  salary  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  considered,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  members  to  give  their  voice  on  this  proposal  in  the  Synod  as  to  them  may 
seem  fit.  The  Committee  on  the  Regulations  for  the  Administration  of  tbe 
Honey  Bursaries  reported,  and  the  alterations  suggested  by  them  were  so  far 
considered. 

CALLS. 

Dundee  (School  TTyni).— Rev.  J.  Skerret,  Walsall,  called  8th  March. 
Hamilton  {Bumhaiik). — Rev.  John  Gilmour,  called  15th  March. 

ORDINATION. 

Dumbarton  (Bridgend), — Mr.   William   Watson,  M.A.,  preacher,    Partick, 
ordained  24th  February. 

MORNINQSmE — LATINO  OF  A  MEMORIAL-STONE. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  church  for  this  congregation  was  laid  by  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood  on  28th  February. 

DUNDEE,  RTZHILL— OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  new  church  for  this  congregation,  of  which  Rev.  James  Dmmmond 
is  pastor,  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Sabbath,  7th  March.  The 
collection  was  £150,  5s.  6d, 

GLASGOW,  GREENHEAD — ^JUBILEE  SERVICES. 

This  congregation  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  their  able  and  esteemed  senior 
minister,  Kev.  Dr.  Edwards,  on  Tuesday,  16th  March.  An  address  was  pre- 
seuted  to  him  from  the  presbytery  and  from  the  congregation,  with  a  cheque 
for  £150,  which  Dr.  Edwards  handed  over  to  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers. 


Printed  by  Morrison  and  Oibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  William 
Oliphant  and  Co.,  24  St  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  April 
1880.  '^ 
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DIVINE  HELP : 

A  SKRMON  PREACHED  MASCH  21  ST,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  OF 
REV.  DR.  EDWARDS,  GLASGOW,  BY  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

'  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  until  this  day/— Acts  xxvi.  22. 

A  GOSPEL  ministry  in  this  church  reaches  its  jubilee  to-day.  And  we 
are  met  to  stir  up  our  thoughts  and  rejoice  over  the  delightsome  fact ; 
and  also  to  give  God  thanks  for  the  venerable  man  who,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  has  been  sustained  all  these  years  in  that  ministry,  and  is 
still,  io  his  old  acje,  bringing  forth  fruit  for  God. 

The  words  I  have  read  to  you  are  the  acknowledgment  of  divine  help 
received  by  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  in  the  gospel  Amid  much 
weakness  in  himself,  amid  many  hindrances  and  drawbacks  of  suffering 
and  opposition,  he  had  continued  for  long  years  witnessing  for  the  gospel, 
because  God  had  helped  him. 

It  is  this  fact  in  every  long-continued  ministry, — this  fact  of  divine 
help, — in  some  simple  aspects  of  it,  and  in  the  natural  setting  of  these 
among  other  facts  in  the  life  of  a  congregation  and  a  ministry,  I  intend 
to  dwell  upon  this  afternoon. 

What  is  this  ministry  of  the  gospel  to  the  life  of  the  people  who  attend 
it?  In  what  way  is  it  made  by  God's  help  to  subserve  the  great  ends 
for  which  it  was  appointed  ?  To  what  influences,  to  what  developments 
is  it  subjected?  How,  from  a  means  so  simple  as  preaching,  are  effects 
so  manifold,  so  profound,  so  lasting,  wrought  1  These  are  the  questions 
which  pressed  in  upon  me,  which  seemed  to  come  of  their  own  accord  to 
me,  as  this  day  drew  near.  Bat  there  will  be  no  formal  treatment  of 
them  in  my  sermon.  I  shall  simply  try  to  illustrate  some  of  the  facts, 
and  aspects  of  facts,  I  have  referred  to.  And  I  shall  look  at  these  as 
much  from  the  side  of  the  people  as  from  that  of  the  preacher.  And 
throughout — it  would  be  distasteful  to  my  friend  if  I  were  doing  other- 
wise— ^I  shall  as  much  as  possible  speak  of  the  gospel  ministry  in  genera), 
and  only  in  the  most  incidental  way  of  the  particular  ministry  around 
whose  jubilee  we  are  met  to-day. 
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Looking,  first  of  all,  at  the  coDgregations  infiaenced  by  such  ministries, 
here  are  three  aspects  in  which  they  may  be  viewed,  and  three  several 
forms  of  being  they  sustain  in  relation  to  the  gospel : — 

They  are  companies  of  believers,  who  are  also  disciples,  who  come 
together  from  week  to  week  for  the  supplies  of  spiritnal  food  they  need. 

They  are  also  the  outgoing,  diffnsiTe,  aggressive  force  in  the  work  of 
extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

And  they  are  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  eternal  world. 

In  what  way  does  Ood  help  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  to  act  on 
congregations,  considered  in  these  several  capacities? 


It  is  mnch  more  common  in  England  than  here  to  speak  of  the  chorch 
people  worship  in  as  their  spiritual  home.  And  that,  if  yon  think  of  it, 
is  a  very  happy  view  of  it.  It  is  not  a  hall  in  which  people  merely 
assemble  to  hear  a  lectnre,  nor  a  temple  in  which  they  meet  to  look  ob 
priests  performing  a  ceremony,  but  a  home,  with  moral  affinities,  with 
spiritual  influences,  laying  hold  of  us,  drawing  us,  colouring  our  associa- 
tion, and,  so  to  speak,  centralizing  us.  We  are  at  home  there,  at  home 
with  our  best  thoughts,  our  best  companions,  and  our  best  employments. 

Now  the  ministry  of  the  word  in  such  a  home  is  a  very  simple-looking 
means  of  influence,  but  when  you  look  at  it  through  its  effects,  a  wondroiu 
exhibition  of  the  wisdom  which  planned  it.  One  man  speaks,  but  a 
thousand ,  hear,  and  each  one  of  that  thousand  as  if  he  alone  was 
addressed.  And  among  the  thousand  who  hear  there  may  be  as  manj 
different  influences  received  from  the  pulpit  in  one  and  the  same  day  as 
there  are  souls  to  hear. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  only  of  the  direct  instruction  in  the  sermon. 
Everything  influences,  and  the  indirect  influence  is  often  in  its  results  the 
most  wonderful  of  all 

One  comes  to  church  in  the  flush  of  youth  and  health.  He  has  not 
yet  even  begun  to  think  of  the  claims  of  God,  or  of  the  unseen  worid, 
or  of  the  work  for  God  on  every  side  calling  to  be  done.  And  some 
word  is  spoken,  or  perhaps  only  read  in  the  lesson,  or  some  prayer  is 
offered,  which  arrests  him,  which  opens  up  a  new  world  to  him,  which 
goes  direct  to  his  heart,  and  leads  to  his  giving  himself  to  God,  and,  it 
may  be  also,  to  some  high  and  difficult  service  for  God. 

Another  comes  bowed  down  with  some  sorrow,  depressed,  weary. 
Some  blight  has  fallen  on  the  home,  or  some  great  loss  has  been  incurred 
in  the  business,  or  something  is  awry  in  the  life.  And  that  very  day  a 
consolatory  message,  a  promise  perhaps,  comes  from  the  lips  of  the 
minister,  who  probably  is  not  thinlong  of  this  particular  sufferer  at  all 
And  it  is  all  the  same  as  if  it  came  dbect  from  the  heart  of  God. 

A  bereaved  family  come  up  from  their  shadow-covered  home— with 
their  hearts  aching  for  sorrow — with  the  painful  sense  that  they  shall 
never  more  come  Mther  by  the  side  of  the  dear  father  or  mother  removed. 
And  to  them  that  day,  in  the  most  incidental  way,  in  a  mere  aide  word 
of  the  sermon  perhaps,  comes  forth  the  great  utterance,  ^  /  unil  not  Uaxx 
you  orphans;*  or  the  no  less  great  word  of  the  old  Psalm,  ^  Wken  father 
and  mother  forsake  me^  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up,' 
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Or  it  is  a  poor  servant  girl  fretted  by  unkind  treatment ;  or  a  honse- 
wife  fretted  by  nnfaithfal  service ;  or  a  workman  blamed  onjastly  by  his 
employer;  or  a  master  worried  by  scamping  men;  and  that  day  this 
word  happens  to  be  spoken, '  Fret  not  thyself  to  do  evil ; '  or  this  other 
word,  '  Let  none  of  you  suffer  as  an  evil-doer ; '  or  this  word,  *  Casting  all 
your  care  upon  Him^  for  He  carethfor  you ; '  and  it  is  as  if  the  healing  of 
God  fell  on  the  troubled  hearts. 

Another  day  it  is  a  yonng  man  who  has  come  up.  He  has  been 
pressed  beyond  measure  by  companions  in  the  office,  or  the  workshop, 
to  enter  on  evil  courses,  to  forsake  the  ways  of  pnrity  and  temperance, 
and  *  do  as  others  do.'  And  to  him,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  temptation, 
the  word  is  dropped  down,  as  if  it  came  hot  from  the  fire  of  the  holiness 
of  God :  ^  Ood  is  not  mocked;  as  a  man  sowethj  so  shall  he  reap.'  And 
by  that  one  word  he  is  saved. 

Or  it  is  some  poor  yonng  fellow  who  has  actually  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  the  fire  of  God  which  had  been  a  light  to  warn  away 
from  sin,  is  now  burning  as  a  pain  in  the  conscience.  And  there  is  dis- 
pesce  within,  and  shame,  and  the  terrible  thought,  ^  I  have  fallen,  and 
spoiled  my  chance  in  life.'  And  to  him,  some  day,  there  is  opened  up, 
perhaps  in  some  simple  delineation  of  the  tenderness  of  Christ  to  sinners 
in  Judea,  a  view  of  the  home  in  the  heart  of  God  from  which  he  has 
begun  to  flee,  and  of  the  new  chances  in  life  which  are  in  God  for  us  all, 
and  of  the  forgiveness  and  the  welcome  which  await  his  return.  And  for 
him  also  life  is  changed,  and  he  returns  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  to  go 
out  into  vicious  ways  no  more. 

Or  it  is  something  of  this  kind  which  takes  place.  A  hot  word  has 
been  spoken  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  two  hearts  which  are  loyal  in 
their  true  love  are  separated,  and  come  up  separate  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  sit  there,  clouded  over  and  chilled  by  this  shadow.  And  to  them, 
that  very  day,  in  lesson  or  sermon,  comes  forth  the  tender,  pleading  word, 
^  Husbands^  love  your  wives^  and  he  not  bittei-  against  them,'  And,  all 
unseen  to  others,  seen  only  by  God,  a  band  steals  out  in  a  pew  and  clasps 
another,  and  eyes  are  suddenly  moist  with  the  dew  of  love  restored. 

What  we  have  to  think  of  to-day  is,  that  in  this  home  of  Christian 
worship,  manifold  influences  such  as  these  have  been  droppmg  into  human 
iires  from  the  lips  of  one  man,  or  until  recently  from  one  man,  from  week 
to  week,  for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years.  For  all  those  years  hearts  of 
men  and  women  in  every  possible  mood,  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances, 
have  been  acted  on  here  in  the  ways  I  have  tried  to  point  out.  Sorrow- 
ing hearts  have  been  comforted ;  glad  hearts  drawn  to  thank  God  for 
their  gladness ;  faint  hearts  strengthened  with  the  bread  of  life ;  troubled 
hearts  eased  of  their  trouble ;  weary  hearts  stayed  up  on  the  strength  of 
<^od ;  hearts  of  youth  made  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  God ;  hearts  of 
age  made  young  again  with  new  visions  and  impulses  of  the  divine  love ; 
lonely  hearts  instructed  in  God's  way  of  escaping  loneliness ;  hearts  from 
jojoas  homes  made  tender  and  pitiful  towards  those  who  are  solitary  in 
the  world ;  and  all  led  forward  nearer  to  the  heart  of  God,  and  to  the 
bliss  Vernal  which  is  there. 

lo  the  second  aspect  of  congregational  life  I  named,  congregations  are 
^he  active,  diffusive,  aggressive  force  in  the  work  of  extending  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.     And  what  I  wish  to  point  out  in  the  ministry  of  the 
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gospel  in  connection  with  this  aspect,  is  that  this  work  of  diffosion  is  not 
carried  on  by  direct  missions  so  much  as  by  indirect  inflnences. 

When  I  was  in  Canada  some  years  ago,  I  met  an  old  hearer  of  mlDe 
who  told  me  a  most  interesting  fact  that  will  throw  light  on  what  I  am 
abont  to  say.  He  had  lived  where  I  first  knew  him  in  the  same  street  and 
in  the  same  honse  for  forty  years,  and  the  honse  was  next  door  to  one  o£ 
the  village  churches.  For  forty  years  he  had  heard  the  early  Sabbath  bell 
ringing  ont  from  the  steeple  of  that  church ;  then,  beneath  his  window,  on 
the  footpath,  the  tramp  of  the  country  people  who  had  to  walk  as  they  went 
past  to  their  different  churches ;  then,  the  slow  ramble  of  the  farm  cartj 
of  those  who  came  in  that  way ;  and  last  of  all,  the  swift  rush  of  passing 
gigs.  And  still,  in  his  old  age,  still,  as  in  the  long  flow  of  those  fort] 
years,  as  r^nlarly  as  Sunday  came  round,  the  old  sounds  came  back  t< 
him.  Lying  sleepless  in  the  Ontario  village,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  ih 
Strathaven  bells  rang  ont  as  clear  as  ever,  and  the  tread  of  the  feet  o 
the  passers-by,  and  the  rumble  and  rnsh  of  the  carts  and  gigs.  He  sai( 
to  me,  with  eyes  that  softened  over  the  memory,  ^  Once  a  week  I  am  bad 
in  Kirk  Street,  as  if  I  had  never  left  it.' 

That  was  but  one  experience,  and  it  was  an  experience  that  happenei 
to  get  told.  But  every  chnrch  is  a  centre  from  which  experiences  liki 
his  go  forth.  In  this  swift-moving  age,  churches  send  forth  contribntion 
to  every  colony  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  each  cluster  carries  on 
with  them  into  their  new  world  memories  of  the  days  that  are  pasj 
memories  of  the  Sabbath  bells,  the  happy  services,  the  impressive  coca 
sions  they  witnessed,  the  very  sermons  they  once  heard.  Perhaps  it  is  on^ 
a  single  sermon,  perhaps  only  a  word  in  a  sermon.  They  came  np  t 
church  one  Sunday  in  a  mood  that  made  them  receptive  to  one  particolfl 
utterance  which  was  to  be  given  forth  that  day,  and  it  went  home  an 
into  the  deepest  part  of  their  soul.  It  became  a  portion  of  themselv^ 
It  went  where  they  went,  and  it  came  back  to  them  in  dreams  of  (k 
night  and  in  memories  of  the  day.  Consider  how  in  this  way  Go 
extends  and  multiplies  the  influence  of  the  pulpit.  Consider  that  arom) 
every  ministry  of  any  continuance  there  must  have  gathered  those  fin 
filaments  of  far-extended  reminiscence ;  that  the  word  once  heard  an 
still  remembered  is  still  fulfilling  its  mission,  not  returning  to  God  voi^ 
and  like  the  well  which  the  Saviour  spoke  of  to  the  woman  of  Samarij 
still  springing  up  in  the  pulsations  and  influences  of  eternal  life.  Thin 
of  such  wells  of  Christian  thought  showing  themselves  in  tender  emotioi| 
which  are  expressed  in  fervid  worship,  or  in  righteous  principles  whici 
are  expressed  in  noble  self-sacrifices  and  charities, — ^think  of  these^  I  as 
you,  spread  over  the  entire  earth,  from  the  fast-increasing  riUages  ad 
towns  of  New  Zealand  at  the  one  extremity,  to  the  new  settlements  i 
Manitoba  at  the  other ;  from  San  Francisco  across  America  and  the  01 
World  to  Hong-Kong, — ^think  of  little  wells  of  Christian  truth  remembered 
living,  active,  up-gushing,  bearing  their  divinely-appointed  part  in  tb( 
unending  play  of  spiritual  activities  on  which  God  has  made  the  blesse^ 
ness  of  individuals  and  the  advancement  of  the  race  to  depend.  Tl 
word  once  spoken  like  a  living  spirit  goes  marching  on ;  the  tme  thoogi 
once  let  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet,  goes  forth  like  Noah's  doi 
never  to  return ;  at  a  hundred  different  centres  the  old  sermons  are  sti 
at  work ;  the  blessed  work  is  still  carried  on ;  and  when  the  poor  £^eaki 
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is  all  QDConsciotts  of  the  fact,  and  perhaps  long  after  he  has  gone  home^ 
he  jet  pleads  with  sonls  to  whom  his  ministry  has  been  a  boon  from  Ood. 
And  it  is  eren  better  than  I  have  yet  pointed  ont.  For  there  is  con- 
tinual growth  in  the  Word  of  Ood.  It  is  like  seed  with  life  in  it.  Once 
lodged  in  a  sonl,  it  begins  to  send  its  roots  down  and  its  branches  np, '  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  fnll  com  in  the  ear.'  I  am  myself 
a  witness  of  the  fact  I  am  pointing  ont.  One  Sunday  I  came,  when 
I  was  a  student,  to  this  very  Church  to  worship,  and  that  day  the  word 
was  given  ont  for  text :  ^  Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.'  I  recall, 
although  in  a  faint  way,  the  illnstration  used  to  send  home  that  text. 
But  the  text  itself  became  an  eternal  possession  for  me.  The  day  of 
small  things  ?  I  learned  from  it  that  every  great  cause  must  have  such  a 
day ;  that  no  day  sent  by  Ood  can  be  a  day  safely  despised ;  that  the 
little  things  of  His  kingdom  are  greater  than  the  greatest  things  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and  that  in  the  humblest  principle  of  His 
Word  may  lie  developments  the  very  grandest  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive. 

The  last  aspect  of  all,  so  far  as  congregations  are  concerned,  is  that 
they  are  pilgrimages  faring  on  to  the  eternal  world. 

In  the  portion  of  my  sermon  I  have  Just  completed,  I  spoke  of  memories 
and  influences  far  extended,  living  and  multiplying  and  working  over  the 
wide  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  after  all,  that  is  but  a  narrow  view  to  take  of  the  extent  of  a 
minister's  influence.  Those  who  sit  under  the  gospel  ministry  are  emi- 
grants to  a  greater  world  than  the  colonies.  They  are  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  as  were  all  their  fathers.  They  seek  a  better  coantry.  And 
what  we  have  to  think  of  here  to-day  is  this  manifestation  of  divine  help, 
that  for  fifty  years  one  minister,  weak  as  his  people  are  weak,  depending 
on  the  divine  mercy  for  spiritual  good  as  they  have  to  depend  on  it,  has 
been  set  and  kept  in  the  providence  of  Ood  to  guide  their  feet  in  the  way 
to  that  country. 

Ob,  last,  highest,  most  blessed  results  of  the  gospel  ministry — the  results 
whose  manifestations  are  within  the  veil,  the  songs  in  the  eternal  choir 
which  that  ministry  first  evoked,  the  visions  of  Ood  to  which  that  ministry 
was  a  help,  the  happy,  happy  fellowships  with  spirits  of  the  just  made  per- 
fect, which  that  ministry  held  forth  as  a  hope,  and  which  are  there  and  now 
by  so  many  being  enjoyed  !  Never  does  an  old  minister  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  communion-table  without  thmking  of  those  who  were  once  there, 
and  are  now  at  its  upper  ranges  in  heaven.  And  perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  happiest  thoughts  he  can  entertain,  that  already  there  are  many  in  the 
eternal  world — a  congregation  greater  than  that  to  which  he  ministers 
here — who  will  accord  him  a  welcome  when  he  himself  arrives  in  that 
world. 

II. 

Bat  now  let  us  turn  from  thoughts  bearing  on  the  influence  of  the 
ministry  suggested  by  the  various  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  congregation. 
And  let  us  try  to  place  before  our  minds  for  a  little  some  aspects  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  minister  himself.  Let  us  do  this  in  order  that,  view- 
ing the  help  supplied  by  God  from  this  other  side,  we  may  more  fully 
perceire  and  understand  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  power  of  it.    There 
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are  two  facts  of  which  every  long-coDtinned  miDistiy  is  a  witness,  which 
are  extremely  interesting  as  bringing  to  light  the  way  in  which  God  brings 
many  nses  oat  of  what  seems  a  single  instrument.    Those  facts  are — 

First,  the  relation  of  sympathy  between  the  preaching  of  the  word  and 
the  events  of  Providence. 

And  next,  the  relation  of  growth  in  the  preacher — ^I  might  almost  say 
of  increasing  years — ^to  his  conceptions  and  expositions  of  the  Word. 

Look  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  first  of  these.  In  any  ministry  as  long 
as  onr  dear  friend's,  how  many  events  have  ran  parallel  to  it  1  Think  of 
the  last  fifty  years  from  the  present  time :  in  what  vacying  dreomstances, 
ander  what  varying  emotions,  bad  the  Christian  ministry  to  be  carried  on 
daring  these  years !  In  Chnrch  life,  disruption,  union,  and  disestablish- 
ment. In  the  wider  life  of  the  nations,  pestilence,  war,  insmrection, 
crael  massacres  in  India,  conflict  in  America,  famine  in  the  materials 
of  hnman  laboor,  famme  in  bread  for  millions  of  the  human  race,  con- 
flict ag»nst  evil  laws,  against  evil  institations,  and  now  and  again 
glorious  victories.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  unending  variety  of 
eyents  which  have  chased  each  other  across  the  plain  of  Providence 
within  the  period  I  have  named.  And  to  each  of  these  the  preacher 
was  related,  by  each  he  was  stirred,  from  each  there  came  shadow  or 
sunshine  into  the  word  he  spake.  He  had,  for  example,  to  speak  under  a 
sense  of  horror  when  the  news  of  the  outrages  in  Cawnpore  arrired ;  yet 
onder  the  restraints  of  the  gospel  of  Him  who,  even  on  the  cross,  cried, 
^  Father^  forgive  Mem,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  J  He  had  to  utter  his 
Christian  protest  against  American  slavery ;  yet  to  do  it  as  remembering 
that  the  curse  had  its  origin  not  with  America,  but  with  ourselves.  When 
the  factory  people  were  shut  out  by  failure  of  cotton  imports,  he  had  to 
preach  with  the  purpose  of  sustaining  their  hearts ;  and  when  the  first  bales 
of  the  restored  trade  after  the  war  began  to  arrive,  he  had  to  speak  under 
the  same  thrill  of  thanksgiving  which  led  the  factory  workers  in  Lanca- 
shire to  bring  them  from  the  station  singing  the  great  doxology  of  Dr. 
Ken.  In  short,  his  preaching  took  a  certain  colour  from  events,  and  so 
became  a  different  power ;  so,  at  any  rate,  showed  that  it  was  not  a  dead 
mathematical  proposition,  but  a  word  living  with  the  life  and  sympathy 
of  God,  and  thrilUng  to  all  the  appeals  of  His  providence. 

Now  this  action  of  events  apon  preaching  secured  that  it  should  not  be 
monotonous — that  it  should  have  all  the  variety  which  is  on  the  hill-side 
when  shadow  and  sunshine  play  on  its  slopes ;  or  on  the  sea,  when  it  is 
touched  by  a  breeze  or  lashed  by  a  storm, — ^the  very  variety  which  the 
nature  of  man  needs  and  claims  in  the  truth  which  is  to  nourish  his  son), 
as  in  the  bread  which  sustains  his  body. 

The  second  fact  is  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  preacher 
to  the  conception  and  form  of  his  preaching.  That  is  a  fact  which  has 
left  its  witness  over  a  long  series  of  ministries.  It  is  the  same  John  who 
asked  the  Master  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  Samaritans, 
who  in  his  old  age  had  only  this  gospel  to  utter,  ^  Children^  love  one  another,' 
It  is  the  same  Paul  who,  in  the  earliest  of  his  epistles,  is  wrapped  into  a 
passion  of  fervour  about  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  His  enemies,  ^  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
His  coming,'  and  in  his  latest  epistles,  when  he  is  Paol  the  aged,  lets  his 
spirit  out  in  the  tender  moderation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in 
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the  geotle  pleading  of  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  and  in  the  spiritnal  depths 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  so  with  ereiy  trne  speaker  of  the 
Word.  It  is  the  same  word  he  utters.  Bat  as  uttered  by  the  young 
prophet  and  the  prophet  who  is  old,  it  is  in  effect  not  the  same.  There  is, 
and  it  comes  but  once  in  a  life,  the  fresh  burst  of  the  youthful  spirit — ^the 
glow — ^ihe  passion  of  delight — when  the  young  seer  is*  admitted  as  a 
teacher  into  the  great  world  of  Christian  truth,  when  he  sees  for  the  first 
time  the  relations  of  truth  to  truth,  the  bearing  of  each  upon  all,  and  all 
on  each,  and  the  tremendous  issues  for  time  and  eternity  which  the  accept- 
ance and  rejection  of  these  iuvolve ;  there  is  a  conception  of  the  Word, 
and  a  fervour  of  utterance,  which,  as  I  said,  come  only  once  in  a  ministry. 
And  yefy  precious  is  that  period  of  any  ministry  to  the  church  which  is 
under  it.  It  is  the  freshness  of  the  dawn ;  it  is  the  wakening  up,  the  life, 
the  glory  of  spring.  People  say,  ^  Here  is  a  new  prophet,  a  soul  which 
has  seen  afresh  the  Tision  of  God ;  lips  which  have  been  touched  with  the 
fire  from  the  eternal  altar.'  And  young  people  are  laid  hold  of,  and  seeds 
of  spiritual  life  are  sown  broadcast  on  a  thousand  hearts. 

But  why  is  it,  when  a  few  years  have  passed,  that  the  centre  of  all  this 
influence,  which  God  uses  and  blesses,  multiplying  the  real  food  in  the 
preaching  a8|Ghrist  multiplied  the  loaves,  why  is  it  that,  when  a  few  years 
have  passed,  this  very  preacher  looks  back  on  those  early  successes  with 
a  sigh  1  Because  they  are  past  ?  Far  from  that.  Because  he  is  no  longer 
attractive  t  Not  that  either.  He  may  be  as  attractive  to  hearers  at  the  end 
as  at  the  beginning.  No.  It  is  because,  as  he  recalls  the  words  with 
which  he  thrilled  his  audiences  in  his  youth,  and  looking  over  the  manu- 
scripts which  contain  the  sermons  he  then  preached,  he  is  ashamed 
of  the  narrow  conceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  of  the  hard  doctrinal 
forms  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  and  of  their  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  mixture  of  straw  and  chaff  they  contain. 
Happy  spirit  to  whom  this  sigh  comes,  for  whom  this  humiliation  awaits  1 
He  enters  on  a  new  career.  He  is  admitted  a  f  reebom  citizen  of  a  higher 
goild  of  speakers.  He  comes  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  gospel  as  he  comes 
to  know  Umself  and  his  people  better,  and  with  the  insight  which  years 
and  experiMice  of  human  necessities  give.  Ah  1  now  is  the  real  beginning. 
Now,  midway  it  may  be  in  the  years  of  his  ministry,  he  comes  upon  the 
grand  secret,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  cross,  the  very  word  of  the  heart  of 
Gfod.  And  he  begins  to  learn,  and  then  to  utter  truth  spoken  from  that 
centre;  truth  simple  with  the  simplicity  of  love,  truth  broad  with  the 
breadUi  of  the  heart  of  God,  and  deep  with  the  depth  of  that  ^  love  which 
is  the  soul  of  all  the  creeds.'  And  here  is  the  blessing  in  a  muustry 
lengthoied  out  to  have  this  experience,  that  although  it  may  not  know 
the  early  enthusiasm,  it  reaches  further,  it  meets  a  greater  variety  of 
minds,  it  passes  deeper  into  the  soul,  and  it  expresses  a  lai^^  and 
diviner  vision  of  God.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  life  that  is  growing 
liker  to  the  Life  that  is  preached.  It  is  the  word  of  one  whose  face  is 
turned  more  to  the  eternal  world  : 

'  'Tis  the  evening  of  life  gives  us  mvitical  lore, 
And  coining  events  cast  their  shaaows  before.' 

And  it  is  the  word  of  one  who  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  in  his 
yonth,  to  ply  his  people  with  fear  of  death  and  judgment;  but  who 
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knows  that  for  them  and  him  the  Christian  life  is  like  that  morning  star 
of  which  the  Scottish  poet  sang — 

'  Which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
Obscured  amonf^t  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
^at  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven." 


THE  BIBLE  DOCTRINE  OP  MAN.t 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  TURNER,  EDINBURGH. 

This  new  volume  of  the  Cunningham  Lectnres  will  be  generally  recognised 
and  welcomed  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
as  conferring  honour  upon  Scottish  theological  learning.  All  who  know 
Mr.  Laidlaw  (we  will  change  the  name  into  what  we  believe  will  be  the 
author's  proper  designation  ere  our  remarks  can  appear — Dr.  Laidlaw), 
will  anticipate  from  him  a  work  marked  by  great  acuteness  of  thought, 
extensive  knowledge,  much  clearness  and  felicity  in  exposition,  and  an 
ease  and  elegance  of  style  often  rising  to  genuine  eloquence.  In  regard 
to  none  of  these  features  will  the  work  before  us  cause  disappointment, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  in  regard  to  the  eloquence.  In  acuteness  and  in 
learning  the  book  is  all  that  the  most  exacting  could  well  demand.  The 
author  shows  himself  fully  alive  to  the  danger  that  constantly  besets  those 
who  embark  in  these  troubled  seas  of  controversy,  that,  namely,  of  being 
imposed  upon  by  plausibilities  of  theory,  and  mists  and  ambiguities  of 
representation,  and  is  everywhere  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  things 
that  differ,  and  to  penetrate  beneath  the  superficial  and  the  formal.  It  is 
evident,  also,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself,  that  Dr. 
Laidlaw  is  not  only  a  man  of  great  general  culture,  but  that  he  has 
prepared  himself  for  the  task  which  he  here  discharges,  by  earnest  and 
elaborate  special  study.  Again,  the  neatness,  correctness,  and  limpid 
clearness  of  the  style  cannot  be  surpassed,  so  that  the  book,  when  read 
with  ordinary  attention,  is  unmistakeable  in  its  meaning.  Moreover,  we 
not  unfrequently  meet  with  fresh  and  suggestive  ideas,  and  original  and 
striking  points  of  view.  These  are  high  merits,  and  to  these  must  be 
added  the  prevailingly  sound,  well-weighed,  and  scriptural  character  of 
the  views  enunciated.  Dr.  Laidlaw  has  carefully  pondered  the  various 
important  and  often  complicated  and  difficult  questions  that  have  come 
before  him,  and  his  conclusions  are  marked  by  much  judicial  cahnness 
and  thoroughness.  We  have  admired  especially  his  discussion  of  the 
so-called  trichotomy  of  human  nature.  On  this  point  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  false  doctrine  which  has  been  extensively 
advocated,  and  among  the  supporters  of  which  not  a  few  distingoished 
names  may  be  reckoned,  and  to  have  laid  down  the  proper  lines  for  the 
construction  of  the  true  doctrine.  His  treatment  of  other  questions,  as 
those  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  word  flesh  in  Scripture,  the  belief  in 
immortaUty  among  the  Jews,  the  divine  image  in  man,  the  operation  of  the 
opposing  principles  of  law  and  grace,  etc.,  may  be  said  to  be  equallj 

*  The  concluding  portion  of  this  aennon  is  omitted ;  it  had  an  interest  for  those  to 
whom  it  was  addreissed  which  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  for  general  readers  of 
the  Magazine. 

f  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.  The  Sevonih  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  Bj 
John  Laidlaw,  M.  A.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Olark.    1879. 
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admirable.  On  some  points  we  would  ventare,  with  deference,  to  express 
dissent  from  his  conclnsions.  Thns  he  expresses  doubt  of  the  existence 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  conception  of  spirit  as  a  distinct,  and  so  far 
as  appears,  an  immaterial  substance  contrasted  with  flesh  or  with  body. 
Yet  he  himself  quotes  Dan.  vii.  15,  *My  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body;' 
and  he  might  also  have  quoted  Isa.  xxxi.  3,  ^  Their  horses  flesh,  and  not 
spirit,'  not  to  speak  of  sundry  corresponding  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  In  regard  to  the  last-named  book,  while  it  is  occasionally 
quoted  or  referred  to,  we  are  disappointed  that  Dr.  Laidlaw  has  not 
attached  more  importance  to  its  anthropological  data,  and  subjected  them 
to  a  more  searchmg  examination. 

With  all  that  is  admirable  in  Dr.  Laidlaw's  work  (and  we  know  no 
better  book  on  its  chosen  subject),  it  has  left  upon  our  mind  an  unsatisfied 
feeling.  We  ask  ourselves,  Is  such  a  series  of  rather  and  discussions  the 
best  that  can  be  made  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  man  ?  We  have  referred 
to  the  general  absence  of  that  eloquence  by  which  the  author's  pulpit 
utterances  are  distinguished.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
book  as  a  whole  will  be  felt  by  ordinary  readers,  even  though  of  the 
cultured  class,  to  be  dry  and  uninteresting.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  or  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  subjects  here  treated  of, 
and  who  are  specially  prepared  for  their  consideration,  will  naturally  con- 
sult and  study  the  book,  and  that  certainly  with  advantage ;  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  book  as  a  whole  will  be  generally  felt  to  be  unattrac- 
tive. With  all  his  great  ability,  it  must  be  owned  that  Dr.  Laidlaw 
has  not  succeeded  in  so  dealing  with  scriptural  anthropology  as  to  render 
it  an  inviting  theme. 

In  trying  to  account  for  this,  it  occurs  to  us  to  say  that  something  is 
ascribable  to  the  mode  of  treatment  which  the  author  has  adopted.  He 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  led  astray  by  his  own  wealth  of  special 
knowledge,  and  the  greatness  of  his  anxiety  to  do  full  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject. Ahnost  every  special  discussion  is  accompanied  by  or  interwoven 
with  a  statement  and  consideration  of  opinions  previously  or  prevailingly 
entertained,  while  those  to  which  the  author  is  opposed  are  redargued 
and  confuted.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  every  case  well  and  ably  done,  and 
ministers  not  a  little  to  the  instruction  of  the  careful  reader;  yet  it 
often  tends  to  distract  attention  from  the  point  at  issue,  and  what  is 
worse,  to  hamper  and  impede  the  natural  current  of  Dr.  Laidlaw's  own 
thought  and  speech.  We  feel  as  if  we  could  often  dispense  with  the  careful 
exposition  of  the  views  of  others,  if  thereby  we  might  secure  a  fuller  and 
freer  statement  and  illustration  of  his  own. 

Probably,  however,  in  accounting  for  the  general  aridity  of  the 
book,  still  more  stress  must  be  laid  upon  its  subject-matter.  Dr. 
Laidlaw,  following  the  ordinary  lead  of  writers  on  his  theme,  takes 
Qp  in  succession  the  divine  acts  or  dispensations  in  which  man  is 
specially  involved,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  the  consideration  of 
these  and  of  the  terms  employed  regarding  man,  what  is  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  human  nature.  Man's  creation,  fall,  sinful  condition, 
regeneration,  future  destiny, — all  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  discus- 
^n.  The  subjects  are  momentous,  and  furnish  abundant  scope  for 
^e  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  of  learning  in  the  treatment  of  them; 
but,  of  course,  unity  of  impression  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.    It  forms, 
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in  truth,  a  system  of  diTinitj  written  from  a  special  point  of  Tiew,  and 
with  man  for  the  central  object.  Dr.  Laidlaw,  in  his  preface,  asserts  that 
this  method  of  treatment  is  the  only  one  possible :  '  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  the  psychology  of  the  Bible,  or  what  may  be  called  its  philo- 
sophy of  man,  can  be  snccessfnlly  treated  as  an  abstract  system.'  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  can,  at  least  without  powers  of  a  yery 
high  order,  yet  we  fear  that  so  long  as  writers  on  this  theme  are  content 
with  merely  picking  oat  what  the  Bible  says  about  man,  in  the  Tarious 
relations  in  which  he  appears  as  the  inspired  record  unrolls  itself, 
so  long  will  these  anthropological  treatises  prove  uninteresting  and 
comparatively  unfruitful.  We  do  not  see  why  the  attempt  should  not, 
at  least,  be  made  to  mould  the  scriptural  data  on  the  subject  into  one 
compact  rounded  system  of  doctrine,  instead  of  leaving  the  theme  in  its 
present  ragged  and  fragmentary  condition.  And  if  such  a  system  were 
attempted,  we  do  not  see  why  its  arrangement  and  tenmnology  should 
differ  from  those  of  our  ordinary  psychological  science.  As  the  matter  at 
present  stands,  Biblical  psychology  and  non-Biblical  psychology  are  in 
great  measure  without  common  language,  have  few  apparent  points  of  con- 
tact, and  seem  to  be  engaged  with  altogether  different  objects.  Hie  human 
nature  of  the  one  is  presented  in  such  forms  of  thought  and  of  speech 
as  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  different  human  nature  from  that  of  Reid, 
Hamilton,  or  Stuart  Mill.  Now,  whether  or  not  theology  as  a  whole 
can  be  divested  of  technicalities  and  translated  into  ordinary  language,  it 
seems  unquestionable  that  that  portion  of  it  called  anthropology  might 
to  a  very  large  extent  be  thus  dealt  with.  Ordinary  readers  would  thus 
be  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  for  judging  whether  any  and  what 
light  is  furnished  by  the  data  of  Scripture  on  the  many  dark  and  disputed 
questions  in  our  mental  science ;  and  even  ordinary  readers,  we  may 
assume,  would  like  to  see  set  forth  in  an  interesting  way  what  Scripture 
has  to  say  on  such  points  as  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge,  the 
power  of  the  will  over  human  beliefs,  the  influence  of  the  emotions  on  the 
intellect,  the  dependence  of  character  on  faith,  the  place  of  a  personal 
love  among  the  active  elements  of  the  soul,  etc.  We  remember  one  book 
which  aims  at  something  of  the  kind  indicated.  Dr.  AUiof  s  Psychoh^  and 
Theology,  If  our  ordinary  psychology  is  as  yet  tentative,  struggling,  and 
imperfect,  perhaps  it  might  receive  both  correction  and  enlargement  from 
the  data  of  the  Bible.  And  perhaps,  also.  Scripture  ez^esis  might  find 
itself  indebted  for  certain  advancements  to  our  ordinary  pyschology,  as  it 
has  unquestionably  already  been  to  other  departments  of  human  science. 
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BY  REV.  A.   F.    FORREST,   EUSKINB   CHURCH,    STIRLINO. 

Thers  is  a  tendency,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  very  hard  times  through 
which  we  are  passing,  to  overlook,  even  on  the  part  of  God's  own  people, 
the  benefits,  numerous  and  valuable,  daily  vouchsafed  to  us  from  Heaven. 
Indeed  yon  would  imagine,  from  the  noise  of  lamentation  around  us,  that 
God  had  forsaken  this  world  altogether,  and  had  ceased  to  show  us  any 
kindness.  We  have  heard  a  deal  of  prayers  for  the  averting  of  judgments, 
and  many  proposals  to  appoint  a  Fast  throughout  the  land;  but  little 
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praise  has  been  beard,  and  I  don't  know  tbat  any  one  has  ever  ventured 
to  saggest  that  we  should  hare  a  day  of  General  TbaDksgiving.  Yet  Ood 
has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  among  us  of  His  love  and  kindness. 
Do  we  not  taste  every  day,  yea,  every  moment,  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord?  Tb^re  have  been  benefits  bestowed  upon  all  of  us  as  numerous 
and  great  as  might  make  us  forget  that  auythiog  at  all  has  been  denied 
us  by  the  Heavenly  Father.  No  life,  however  humble  or  hard,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  good  things,  while,  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  mercies  greatly  superabound.  Are  we  not  '  loaded  with  bene- 
fits'?  Has  not  God  bestowed  upon  us  a  'multitude  of  His  tender 
mercies'?  We  ought  to  tune  our  voices  on  the  major,  instead  of  on  the 
minor  key.  This  everlasting  sighing  and  groaning  over  hard  times 
manifests,  on  our  part,  I  think,  a  very  base  and  mean  ingratitude.  I 
wonder  it  does  not  provoke  the  AUnighty  to  withdraw  from  us  more  of 
His  favours. 

Instead  of  reckoning  up  our  losses,  let  us  reckon  up  our  gains ; — instead 
of  going  over  our  sorrows,  let  us  recall  our  joys.  There  are  times  when 
I  would  speak  of  our  hardships  and  trials, — when  I  would  think  it  wise  to 
speak  of  our  hardships  and  trials ; — but  we  have  got  to  speak  so  constantly 
of  these,  and  of  these  only,  that  I  think  it  far  better,  on  this  occasion,  to 
leave  them  entirely  out  of  account,  and  present  for  our  consideration  the 
long  catalogue  of  onr  mercies.  I  would  not  have  a  Fast  proclaimed  in 
this  country, — although  God  knows  we  have  much  cause  for  humiliation 
before  Him, — ^but  I  would  have  a  Thanksgiving  proclaimed.  The  tune 
should  not  be  Coleshill,  but  Duke  Street,  Instead  of  a  doleful  wail,  we 
ought  to  be  making  a  joyful  noise  in  this  land.  Instead  of  singing  dirges 
OTer  our  prostrated  commerce,  our  silent  manufactories,  and  our  scanty 
harvests,  we  ought  to  be  crying  with  the  Psalmist : — '  Oh  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  meuT 

Look  at  the  mercies  or  benefits  we  have  received  from  God.  I  shall 
try  to  group  them  under  three  heads.  I  think  you  will  find  that  most 
of  them  can  be  characterized  as  Bestowments,  Exemptions,  or  Allevia- 
tions. 

(1)  Bestowments. — What  are  these?  Well,  we  have  had  health,  mak- 
ing the  cheek  rosy  and  nerving  onr  arm  for  toil ;  food,  brought  to  us 
from  every  clime  and  country  in  the  world ;  reason,  that  inestimable  but 
mnch  forgotten  mercy;  sunshine  and  shower;  sleep,  ^nature's  balmy 
restorer;'  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  father  and  mother,  of  children, 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  friends ;  social  gatherings  and  amusements ; 
freedom  of  limb,  and  thought,  and  speech,  within  the  limits  of  right  and 
beneficent  laws ;  security  for  our  homes,  and  the  prosecution  of  trade,  and 
for  all  the  fruits  of  our  industry ;  steamboats  and  railways  to  accelerate 
onr  passage  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  give  us,  without  much 
sacrifice  of  time  or  money,  an  amount  of  travelling  we  never  otherwise 
could  have  enjoyed ;  books  for  entertainment,  and  the  advancement  of 
our  knowledge  in  all  useful  sciences;  the  morning  and  evening  news- 
papers to  teH  us  the  occurrences  of  each  day  over  the  world;  schools  for 
the  education  of  our  families;  Sabbaths,  or  days  of  rest  from  secular 
employm<»its ;  Bibles  and  churches  to  direct  us  the  way  to  the  better 
world;  the  ^unspeakable  gift,' — the  gift  of  a  Saviour;  and  that  hope — 
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that  *•  lively  hope '  of  an  Inheritance  incorroptible  and  ondefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away. 

Jfa  man  luu  Christ  for  hix  Saviour^  I  dmCt  understand  why  he  mourns 
over  anything.  One  asked  Haydn  why  he  always  composed  such  joyful 
mnsic.  ^  I  can't  help  it,'  he  said ;  ^  when  I  think  of  God  I  get  so  happy 
that  the  notes  leap  and  dance  from  my  pen.'  When  yon  think  of  that 
great  and  glorious  inheritance  which  is  yours  through  the  Saviour,  I 
cannot  understand  why  yon  are  not,  like  Paul,  content  and  happy  in 
whatever  circumstances  otherwise  you  have  been  placed.  Is  not  Jesus 
the  greatest  and  best  of  all  gifts?  Are  not  other  blessings  unworthy  of 
being  mentioned  together  with  the  blessing  of  salvation  ?  I  have  gathered 
many  a  sweet  flower ;  but  the  sweetest  and  most  delightful  ever  I  gathered 
i^as  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  I  have  seen  many  a  glorious  sunrise ;  but  the 
most  glorious  and  the  most  enchanting  by  far  was  the  rise  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  upon  my  darkened  soul.  I  have  often  heard  music, — sweet, 
sweet  music  of  harp,  and  timbrel,  and  human  voice ;  but  no  music  ever 
I  heard  was  to  me  like  the  voice  of  Jesus  bidding  me  rest  under  the 
shadow  of  His  power.  I  have  had  friends  who  were  true,  and  sympathetic, 
and  helpful ;  but  no  friend  ever  I  had  was  like  Jesus,  for  He  has  stuck  to 
me  closer  than  a  brother,  and  has  comforted  me  in  deepest  sorrow,  and 
strengthened  me  in  greatest  hardships,  and  helped  me  in  most  trying  diffi- 
culties. With  Him  ^  I  have  all  and  abound.'  That  soul  needs  nothing 
more  who  has  Jesus : 

*  Object  of  my  first  desirOf 
Jesus,  crucitied  for  m^^ 
All  to  bappinest)  aapire, 
Only  to  be  found  in  Thee : 
Thee  to  pleasOf  and  Thee  to  know, 
CuUBtituie  oar  bliss  below ; 
Thee  to  see,  and  Thee  to  love. 
Constitute  our  blisd  above.' 

The  second  list  of  our  mercies  I  enumerate  under  the  title — 
(2)  Exemptions, — How  much  distress  Ood  has  spared  ns  which  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  others !  What  losses,  what  calamities,  what  sufferings 
others  have  borne,  during  these  years,  of  which  we  have  knovm  nothing ! 
We  have  travelled  for  miles  upon  the  railway  and  in  steamboats,  and, 
although  there  have  been  collisions,  and  vessels  have  foundered,  and 
many  have  been  injured,  and  many  lives  have  been  lost,  we  have  escaped 
scatheless.  Disease  has  been  stalking  through  the  land,  and  in  many 
houses  loved  ones  have  been  snatch^  away ;  but  our  doors  have  been 
passed,  or,  if  disease  has  entered  them,  he  has  been  mastered,  and,  after 
mnch  anxiety  and  prayer,  the  stricken  have  been  restored  to  healths 
Fortunes  have  been  lost,  and  families,  who  lately  were  in  affluence,  are 
now  reduced  to  penury;  and  all  around  us  there  are  half*clad  and 
starving  men  and  women,  and  little  children,  while  we  and  ours  have 
been  mercifully  preserved  from  such  dire  calamities  and  miseries.  And 
last,  and  most  of  all,  while  men,  whose  reputation  for  stem  uprightness 
and  integrity  had  formerly  been  unblemished,  have,  during  these  months, 
been  discovered  to  the  world,  to  their  shame  and  to  the  shame  and  pain 
of  their  families  and  friends,  as  cheats  and  villains,  we  and  ours— oh, 
thank  God  I — ^have  stood  the  crucial  test  of  this  unparalleled  depression 
of  industry,  and  bear,  at  least,  an  untarnished  name. 
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Jeremy  Taylor,  having  been  stripped  of  all  his  worldly  effects,  rejoiced 
greatly  that  he  had  still  in  his  possession  a  good  conscience,  a  priceless 
Sarioar,  and  the  love  and  attachment  of  his  family. — ^A  poor  Irishman, 
who  had  no  shoes,  was  disposed  to  gramble  over  his  destitute  condition 
as  the  stones  hart  his  bare  feet ;  bnt,  meeting  a  man  on  the  road  who  had 
been  deprived  of  both  his  legs,  he  concluded  that  he  oaght  to  be  very 
thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  he  had  not  to  bear  a  greater  trial. — 
Another,  who  was  partially  paralyzed, 'said  to  an  acquaintance  while 
they  were  staying  together  at  a  hotel,  '  This  morning,  in  my  bed,  I  was 
thinking  of  my  poor  crippled  condition,  when  I  heard,  from  an  adjoining 
bedroom,  the  cough  of  a  dying  consumptive.  I  realized  then  how  much 
I  had  to  be  thankful  for.' 

In  reckoning  up  our  mercies,  we  must  take  account,  thirdly,  of  our-«- 

(3)  Alleviations. — We  have  not  been  entirely  free  from  vexation  and 
pain.  Every  one  of  us  can  recall  some  events  to-day  which  have  made 
our  hearts  sore,  and  drawn  tears  from  our  eyes.  We  have  been  in  afflic- 
tion. In  some  cases,  it  has  be^  sickness ;  in  others,  bereavement ;  in 
others,  the  loss  of  wealth,  and  so  on.  But,  even  in  the  midst  of  our 
trials,  have  we  not  experienced  the  goodness  and  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord?  Has  there  not  always  been  something  to  alleviate  our  distress 
and  agony  t  The  sympathy  and  kindness  of  friends  have  done  much  to 
take  the  edge  off  our  troubles.  We  never  knew  how  much  our  friends 
valued  us,  or  loved  us,  till  these  trials.  And  then,  in  some  instances,  has 
not  severe  affliction  been  blessed  in  leading  us  to  the  Saviour,  or  in  giving 
us  a  clearer  apprehension  of  divine  truth,  or  in  awakening  in  us  a  more 
childlike  and  comfortable  faith  in  God,  and  in  unseen  realities  ?  It  has 
been  good  for  us  to  endure  affliction.  Adversity,  in  our  case,  was  the 
truest  prosperity.  The  curse  was  changed  into  a  blessing.  When  we 
were  thrown  down  we  were  most  really  exalted.  '  Behold,  I  have  refined 
thee,  but  not  with  silver ;  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.' 
^  For  which  cause  we  faint  not ;  for  though  our  outward  man)  perish,  yet 
the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.'  '  And  our  light  affliction,  which 
is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding,  and  eternal, 
weight  of  glory.' 

The  trials  of  believers  are  not  to  be  considered  misfortunes  or  calamities. 
The  heaviest  and  most  threatening  cloud  is  big  with  mercy.  The 
Heavenly  Father  has  nothing  but  ^  good  things '  for  His  children.  It  is 
oar  blindness  which  makes  us  regard  anything  that  happens  to  us  as  an 
adversity.  In  actual  fact,  at  least  so  far  as  believers  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  adversity.  We  don't  estimate  a  book  by  its  bind- 
ing, but  by  its  contents.  So  we  are  not  to  estimate  events  save  by  the 
message,  or  lesson,  with  which  they  come  to  us  from  God.  As  many  a 
good  book  has  an  ugly  binding,  so  many  a  sweet  mercy  has  come  to  us  in 
repulsive  garb.  Has  this  thing  been  ordered  by  my  Heavenly  Father? 
Is  its  purpose,  or  result,  my  advancement  in  grace  and  holiness?  If  so, 
then  it  is  a  mercy,  be  it  sweet  or  bitter,  be  it  joyful  or  sorrowful. 

What  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  us  if  we  could  take  a  perfect  grip  of 
this  truth!  It  would  make  us  happy— completely  happy.  They  have 
perfect  peace  whose  minds  are  stayed  on  God.  If  we  could  but  look  on 
everything  as  for  the  best,  we  would  be  undisturbed  m  our  happiness 
even  by  severest  tempest-triala     There  would  be  happy  music  in  our 
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hearts  always,  and,  like  Paul,  we  woald  ^rejoice  even  in  tribulation.* 
This  faith  would  illnmine  the  darkest  night.  It  would  spread  perpetual 
sunshine  oyer  our  hearts. 

Yon  have  heard  the  singing  of  the  telegraphic  wire  as  you  went  along 
the  road.  Now  it  matters  not  whether  the  wind  be  warm  and  genial  from 
the  south,  or  cold  and  nipping  from  the  north,  or  whether  that  wire  is 
going  over  a  moor  or  through  a  garden,  up  a  hill  or  down  a  dale,  it  is 
always  singing — always  emitting  the  same  cheerful  strain. 

So,  if  we  take  firm  hold  of  the  assurance  that  all  the  events  in  our  his- 
tory, favourable  or  unfavourable,  are  fraught  with  blessing  to  us, — are 
designed  and  fitted  to  accomplish  our  highest  good, — ^we  shall  always 
possess  a  tranquil  and  happy  frame.  We  shall  submit  cheerfully  to  trial, 
knowing  that  in  the  end  we  will  be  gainers  and  not  losers.  '  Happy  is 
the  man  whom  God  correcteth.'  ^  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth 
with  you  as  with  sons.'  ^  Though  no  trial  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be 
joyous,  but  grievous,  nevertheless,  afterward,  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby.' 

But  you  say,  '  How  is  it  possible  to  have  this  faith?  Can  anybody 
ever  have  it  V  Thousands  of  men  and  women  in  all  ages  have  had  it. 
At  the  present  hour  even,  throughout  the  world,  I  believe,  there  are 
multitudes  who  thus  believe  God.  Paul  and  Siks  sang  in  the  prison  of 
Philippi,  and  when  their  backs  were  sore  with  recent  scourging.  In 
ancient  times  there  were  those  who  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  because  it  was  the  Lord's  will.  And  from  many  a  heart,  stunned 
with  a  terrible  and  irreparable  loss,  has  risen  the  sincere  exclamation, 
heard  first  from  the  plains  of  Uz :  'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! ' 


THE  POET  OF  LOCHLEVEN. 

SECOND  PART. 

Michael  Bruce  was  born  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  three  weeks 
before  the  final  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion  headed  by  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden  Moor  having  been  fought 
on  the  16th  of  April  of  that  spring.  Rinnesswood,  where  he  was  born, 
belongs  to  the  parish  of  Portmoak,  in  Eanross-shire,  a  small  parish  with 
a  decreasing  population,  but  famous  as  the  first  charge  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
indeed  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  that  Church. 

Alexander  Brxice  knew  that  his  family  must  begin,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  do  something  for  themselves ;  and,  as  he  was  earnestly  desirous  that 
they  should  not  be  altogether  uneducated,  he  taught  them  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  so  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  distinguishing  them.  Under 
his  father's  instructions,  Michael  was  able  to  read  the  Bible  ere  he  bad 
entered  his  fifth  year.  At  that  eariy  age  he  was  sent  to  school  with  the 
sacred  volume  as  his  lesson  book.  The  master,  Mr.  Dun,  was  surprised  at 
what  he  considered  the  stupidity  of  the  parents  in  sendmg  him  with  the 
Bible  instead  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  was  at  that  time  the  first 
reading-book  .at  school,  and  had  the  alphabet  prefixed  to  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  not  been  taught  to  read.    He  opened  the 
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Tolome,  and,  pointing  to  a  yerse,  said,  '  Read  that'  To  the  amazement 
of  the  teacher,  the  child  read  the  verse  with  fluency.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  week  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  more  advanced  class.  The  jonng 
schoiar  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  able  to  write  in  his  sixth  year. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  said,  '  I  conld  write,  or  at  least  scratch  my  name, 
with  the  year  1752  below  it/  Bat  his  studies  at  school  were  interrapted 
00  acconnt  of  the  poverty  of  his  parents.  For  six  summers  he  was  hired 
OQt  to  tend  cattle,  chiefly  on  the  Lomonds,  the  range  of  hills  which  rises 
bdiind  his  native  village.  The  lovely  scenes  of  nature  with  which  he 
thus  became  familiar  are  beautifully  described  in  his  poem  on  Lochleven. 
A  few  of  the  lines  may  be  here  quoted : 

^  Between  two  mountains,  whose  oVwbelming  tops, 
In  their  swift  conrsef  arrest  the  bellying  clouds, 
A  pleasant  vaUey  lies.    Upon  the  south 
A  narrow  opening  parts  the  cragsy  hills, 
Thro*  which  the  lake,  that  beautifies  the  Tale, 
Pours  out  its  ample  waters.    Spreading  on. 
And  widening  b;i^  deg^rees,  it  stretches  north 
To  the  high  Ochil,  from  whose  snowy  top 
The  streams  that  ifeed  the  lake  flow  thundering  down. 
The  twilight  trembles  o'er  the  misty  hiUs, 
Trinkliog  with  dews ;  and  whilst  the  bird  of  day 
Tunes  his  ethereal  note,  and  wakes  the  wood. 
Bright  from  the  crimson  curtains  of  the  moro, 
The  sun  appearing  in  his  glory,  throws 
New  robes  of  Wauty  over  heaTen  and  earth. 
O  now,  while  nature  smiles  in  all  her  works, 
Oft  let  me  trace  thy  cowslip-covered  banks, 
0  LeTen  1  and  the  landscape  measure  round. 
From  gay  Kinross,  whose  stately  tufted  groves 
Nod  o'er  the  lake,  transported  let  mine  eye 
Wander  o'er  all  the  vanous  chequered  soene, 
Of  wilds  and  fertile  fields  and  glittering  streams, 
To  mined  Amot;  or  ascend  the  height 
Of  rockr  Lomond,  where  a  rivulet  pure 
Bursts  firom  the  ground,  and  thro'  the  crumbled  crags 
Tinkles  amusive.    From  the  mountain's  toj), 
Around  me  spread,  I  see  the  goodly  scene ! 
Inolosures  green,  that  promise  to  the  swain 
The  future  narvest;  many-coloured  meadx. 
Itrignoufl  vales,  where  catUe  low,  and  sheep 
That  whiten  half  the  hiUs ;  sweet  rural  farms 
Oft  interspersed,  the  seats  of  pastoral  love 
And  innocence ;  with  many  a  spiry  dome 
Saored  to  heaven,  around  whose  haUowed  waUs 
Our  fathers  slumber  in  the  narrow  house. 
Gay,  beauteous  villas,  bosomed  in  the  woo<l8, 
Like  constellations  in  the  starry  sky, 
Complete  the  scene.    The  vales,  the  vocal  hillf>. 
The  woods,  the  waters,  and  the  heart  of  man, 
Send  out  a  general  song :  'tis  beauty  all 
To  poet's  eye,  and  music  to  his  ear.' 

Midiael  Bruce  was  a  favourite  both  at  home  and  among  his  school- 
feOows.  He  was  the  Joseph  of  bis  father's  family,  without  provoking 
the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Dr.  Grosart,  formerly  of  Kinross,  has  pre- 
served some  reminiscences  of  him,  ^gathered  from  various  agreeing 
souroes^'  firom  which  it  appears  that  ^  he  was  slender,  breast  narrow,  high- 
shooUered,  neck  long,  Ms  skin  white,  even  palid  and  '^  glistering ; "  his 
ckeaki  ftoriung  into  reid  rather  than  ruddy ;  his  hair  golden,  and  inclined 
to  euL'  He  was  always  dux  in  his  class  at  the  vilhi^e  school,  and  when, 
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with  the  cordial  consent  of  his  parents,  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  tbe 
university  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry,  he  made  rapid  progress 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dun,  who  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar.  It 
is  said  that  Latin  came  to  him  as  easily  as  his  mother  tongue.  The 
father  had  not  the  means  of  sending  his  son  to  college,  but  providentially 
about  the  time  when  he  had  finished  his  education  at  school,  a  relative 
dying,  bequeathed  to  his  father  two  hundred  merks  Scots,  only  £11, 
2s.  2^d.  sterling,  which  the  fond  parent  devoted  to  the  education  of  his 
son,  on  which  Michael  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  enrolled  himself  a 
student  of  the  university.  Money  was  much  more  valuable  then  than 
now ;  but  this  snm  would  have  been  insufficient  had  not  Mr.  Arnot,  pro- 
prietor of  the  farm  of  Portmoak,  rendered  further  aid  to  his  young  friend, 
for  whom  he  cherished  a  warm  affection.  He  was  enrolled  in  the 
matriculation  album  of  the  university  as  a  student  of  the  Greek  class, 
17th  December  1762. 

At  the  university  Bruce  became  acquainted  with  several  fellow-students 
who  afterwards  rose  into  prominence  in  their  various  spheres.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  David  Greig,  afterwards  the  distinguished  and  devoted 
minister  of  Lochgelly,  and  for  many  years  clerk  to  the  Associate  Synod ; 
Mr.  George  Lawson,  afterwards  minister  of  the  gospel  and  professor  of 
divinity  at  Selkirk,  who  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him ;  and  Mr.  John  Logan,  who  became 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Leith,  and  was  editor  of  the  first  edition  of 
Bruce's  poems.  The  fellow-students  of  Bruce  always  spoke  of  him  with 
affection  and  enthusiasm.  A  literary  society  was  formed  among  the 
students  at  college,  each  furnishing  an  essay  in  turn.  Bruce  prepared 
and  read  a  poem  on  the  last  day,  instead  of  an  essay.  It  was  a  juveDile 
effort,  and  written  in  haste,  but  remarkable  for  a  youth  in  his  toens.  Pr. 
Anderson,  in  his  Lives  of  die  British  PoefSj  says  of  Bruce :  *  He 
applied  himself  to  the  several  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy  with 
remarkable  assiduity  and  success.  Of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
he  acquired  a  masterly  knowledge,  and  he  made  eminent  progress  iu 
metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  moral  and  natural  philosophy.  But  the 
belles  kitres  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  poetry  his  darling  Ftadj/ 
Thus  was  he  laying  up  stores  of  information  on  which  he  afterwards 
drew  in  inditing  his  poems.  Goethe  was  in  the  habit  of  asking,  when  a 
young  poet  was  named,  *  What  stuff  has  he  in  him? 'meaning  what 
material  for  thought  and  fancy.  A  poem  was  mentioned  which  had  a 
momentary  fame,  but  he  said  that  it  would  not  last.  <  It  has  very  good 
upper  leather,  but  no  sole  with  which  to  keep  out  the  damp  of  oblivion.' 

After  completing  his  collegiate  course,  Bruce  taught  a  school  at 
Gairney  Bridge,  a  small  village  about  three  miles  southward  of  Kinross. 
This  place  is  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  as  the  place 
where  the  four  ministerial  brethren  met,  in  1733,  and  formed  the  first 
presbytery  in  secession  from  the  National  Church, — ^the  obscure  beginning 
of  a  Church  which  gradually  grew  till,  by  its  union  with  the  Relief  in 
1847,  a  united  Church  was  formed  which  is  now  great  in  numbers  and 
extensive  in  influence.  In  this  hamlet  the  celebrated  John  Brown  of 
Haddington,  when  a  student  of  divinity,  conducted  a  school  with  some 
success ;  and  Bruce  was  his  successor,  with  a  few  years  of  interval.  The 
latter,  however,  was  the  less  successful  as  a  teacher,  from  whatever  cause. 
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His  scholars  did  not  exceed  thirty,  and  the  fees  were  small.  His  emolu- 
ments appear  not  to  have  exceeded  £1 1  a  year. 

Bat  several  of  the  parents  had  agreed  to  offer  free  board  by  turns  to 
the  teacher.  Brace  was  first  received  by  Mr.  Grieve,  farmer  in  Class- 
lochie,  who  treated  him  as  one  of  his  own  family,  and,  after  he  knew  him, 
insisted  on  his  making  his  house  his  home  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
remained  at  Gaimey  Bridge.  For  one  reason  among  others — or  rather 
aboTe  all  others — he  was  more  than  willing  to  comply  with  this  generous 
proposal  To  the  farmer's  daughter,  Magdalene,  the  poet  formed  a 
passionate  attachment,  and  he  celebrates  her  beauty  and  goodness  in 
^reral  of  his  poems  and  songs.  In  a  pastoral  song  he  thus  sings  of 
her: 

*  In  the  flower  of  her  yoath — ^in  the  bloom  of  eighteen, 
Of  yirtoo  the  goddess — of  beantj  the  queen ; 
One  hour  in  her  presence  an  era  excels 
Amid  courts,  where  ambition  with  misery  dwells. 

'  When  in  beauty  she  moves,  by  the  brook  of  the  plain, 
Tou  would  call  her  a  Venus  new  sprung  from  the  main ; 
When  she  sings,  and  the  woods  with  her  echoes  reply, 
You  would  think  that  some  angel  was  warbling  on  high.' 

Though  unexpressed  from  prudential  reasons,  arising  out  of  his  outward 
circumstances,  the  love  of  Michael  Bruce  was  pure,  and  deep,  and  lasting. 
Daring  his  last  illness,  when  a  fatal  termination  was  dreaded  but  un- 
certain, he  sang  of  his  love  in  ^  Lochleven  no  more.' 

While  at  Gairney  Bridge,  Bruce  entertained  some  thoughts  of  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  his  poems,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little 
money ;  but,  though  earnestly  urged  by  his  friends,  his  modesty  would 
not  permit  him  to  appear  as  an  author.  From  correspondence  with  his 
friends  which  has  been  preserved,  it  appears  that  before  he  became  a 
student  of  divinity,  in  1766,  he  had  composed  several  poems  of  consider- 
able length,  and  a  vast  number  of  shorter  pieces.  Mr.  Lawson,  after- 
wards Professor  Lawson,  of  Selkirk,  wrote  to  him  in  February  1766 : 
^  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  some  of  your  new  compositions, 
unless  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  conveyed.'  Writing  to  his  friend 
Barid  Pearson,  abont  the  same  time,  enclosing  his  beautiful  ballad  of 
*  Sir  James  the  Ross,*  Bruce  said, '  Let  me  see  some  of  your  papers — at 
least,  a  little  more  of  something  new,  for  really  I  cannot  afford  such 
cartloads  of  stuff  as  you  have  every  day  from  me,  if  it  were  to  my 
brother,  at  the  rate  you  return.'  Pearson  was  Bruce's  senior  by  one 
year.  Both  had  a  natural  taste  for  poetry,  and  as  they  were  much 
together,  living  for  years  under  the  same  roof,  they  read  their  poetical 
productions  to  each  other.  When  living  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  they  transmitted  their  new  pieces  by  writing.  Pearson  lived  to  old 
age,  and  left  poems  on  Lochleven,  Spring,  Weaving,  etc.,  having  chosen 
many  of  the  same  subjects  with  the  companion  of  his  youth.  Un- 
fortunately, the  cartloads  of  manuscript  to  which  Bruce  refers,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Logan,  and  many  of  them  were  never  recovered.  It  was  known 
also  to  the  parents  of  Bruce  and  other  friends,  that  he  had  written 
poetical  versions  of  *  portions  of  Scripture,  breathing  pious  sentiments 
and  elevated  Christian  feeling.' 
Bruce  attended  the  Diviiiity  Hall  in  1766,  under  Professor  Swanston  of 
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Kinross.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  instead  of  returning  to  Gairney 
Bridge,  he  undertook  the  soperintendence  of  a  school  at  Forest  Mill,  a 
bleak  and  solitary  place,  fifteen  miles  sonth-west  of  Kinross.  On  his 
way  to  it,  as  he  was  crossing  the  Devon  on  horseback,  his  horse  stumbled, 
and  he  fell  into  the  river.  He  hurried  forward  to  his  lodgings,  but  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  drenching.  Pulmonary  disease  began 
to  manifest  itself.  The  cottage  in  which  he  kept  his  school  was  low- 
roofed,  damp,  and  close.  Everything  was  against  him,  and  his  habitual 
cheerfulness  sometimes  yielded  to  sadness.  Here,  however,  he  wrote  his 
descriptive  poem  '  Lochleven.'  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  David  Arnot, 
he  said  humorously,  *  I  have  written  a  few  lines  of  a  descriptive  poem, 
cut  titulua  est  Lochleven,  You  may  remember  you  hinted  such  a  thing  to 
me ;  so  I  have  set  about  it,  and  you  may  expect  a  dedication.  I  hope 
it  will  soon  be  finished,  as  I  every  week  add  two  lines,  blot  out  six,  aud 
alter  eight.'  His  school  duties,  combined  with  the  composition  of  this 
poem,  were  too  much  for  his  feeble  frame ;  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
poem  in  spring,  he  took  farewell  of  his  employers  at  Forest  Mill,  and 
repaired  to  his  father's  house,  with  but  slight  hopes  of  recovery.  He 
expected  some  benefit  from  rest  and  change  of  scene,  but  none  came. 
Under  this  disappointment  he  wrote  his  'Ode  to  Spring,'  which  Dr. 
Anderson  justly  describes  as  '  characterized  by  energy,  simpUcity,  pathos, 
and  melody  in  the  highest  degree.'  The  following  are  a  few  of  its 
stanzas,  which  we  select  as  they  relate  to  himself : 

^  Kow  spring  returns,  bnt  not  to  me  returns 

The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life*H  dying  taper  byros. 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

*  Starting  and  shiTering  in  the  inconstant  wind. 

Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  wliat  I  was. 
Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined, 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass. 

*■  The  wingdd  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 

No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arreet, 
Whose  flight  shall  shortly  coubt  me  with  the  dead, 
Aud  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  those  that  rest 

*  I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe ! 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 
Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

'  FareweU !  ye  blooming  fields!  ye  cheerful  plains! 
Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound, 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 
And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

*  There  let  me  sleep,' forgotten  in  the  clay, 

When  death  shall  shut  these  weary,  aching  eyes, 
Rest  in  the  hope  of  an  eternal  day, 
Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  mom  arise.' 

This  touchingly  beautifal  poem  was  sent  by  the  poet  to  his  friend  and 
fellow-student,  Mr.  George  Henderson,  immediately  after  it  was  finished, 
and  the  original  manuscript  is  still  possessed  by  Mr.  Henderson's  family. 
Mr.  George  Henderson  was  a  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Turf  hills,  near 
Kinross,  and  afterwards  minister  of   what  is  now  Greyfriars  United 
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Presbjterian  Chnrcb,  Glasgow.    In  a  beautifallj  written  paper  on  the 
poetry  of  Bruce,  Lord  Craig  says  of  this  *  Ode  to  Spring : '  *  A  yonng  man 
of  sreoios,  in  a  deep  consnmption,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  feeling  him« 
self  every  moment  going  faster  to  decline,  is  an  object  sufficiently  interest- 
in?,  bat  how  mnch  mnst  every  feeling  on  the  occasion  be  heightened, 
vben  we  know  that  this  person  possessed  so  much  dignity  and  com- 
posure of  mind  as  not  only  to  contemplate  his  approaching  fate,  but  even 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject !    He  is  purely  original  in  his  thoughts. 
Nor  can  we  deny  to  him  the  praise  of  collectedness  and  strength  of  mind 
in  a  superior  degree.    He  views,  without  dismay,  the  insidious  approaches 
of  an  incurable  disease,  which  generally  selects  for  its  prey  the  fairest 
and  most  amiable  victims,  and  without  pretending  to  that  apathy  which 
is  sorely  unnatural  to  man  in  such  circumstances,  he  feels  and  acknow-: 
ledges  the  gloominess  of  his  prospects,  but  turns  his  eyes  in  search  of 
corafort  to  a  world  beyond  the  grave.' 

Dr.  George  Lawson  of  Selkirk,  who  was  then  a  Secession  probationer, 
having  an  appointment  in  the  neighbourhood,  hastened  to  Kinnesswood 
to  visit  his  dear  friend  and  former  fellow-student.  He  was  saddened  by 
finding  him  in  bed,  and  seeing  that  he  had  much  of  the  paleness  of  death 
in  his  countenance.  The  poet  was  delighted  to  see  one  whom  he  loved 
50  much,  and  he  began  to  converse  with  his  wonted  buoyancy  of  feeling. 
Dr.  Lawson  said, '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  cheerful.'  *  And,'  returned 
the  dying  youth,  *  why  should  not  a  man  be  cheerful  on  the  verge  of 
heaven?'  On  the  5th  of  July  1767  he  ^imperceptibly  fell  asleep  in 
death,'  passing  away  to  brighter  skies  and  fairer  fields  than  those  in 
which  he  delighted  so  much  on  the  banks  of  his  loved  Lochleven ;  for 
there  he  has  found  ^  the  pure  river  of  water  of  life,'  on  whose  banks  is  the 
tree  of  lifei^  with  its  succession  of  flowers  and  monthly  fruit,  whose  '  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'  The  Bible  found  on  his  pillow  was 
marked  at  Jer.  xxii.  10,  *  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him.' 
()d  the  blank  leaf  of  the  Bible  these  words  were  inscribed : 

*  *TiB  very  vain  for  me  to  boast 
How  small  a  price  my  Bible  cost ; 
The  day  of  judgment  will  make  olear 
'Twaa  very  oheapi  or  very  dfuar.' 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious ;  for  here  was  cut  short  a  life 
which  promised  to  be  one  of  great  usefulness.  The  earthly  career  of 
Miciiael  Bruce  was  a  short  one — only  twenty-one  years  and  three  months. 
He  was  not  spared  to  enter  on  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life,  but  he  had  made  choice  of  Christ  for  himself,  and  it  was  well  that 
it  was  in  his  heart  to  preach  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  for 
the  salvation  of  precious  souls.  Devout  men  carried  him  to  his  tomb  in 
ihe  churchyard  of  Portmoak,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him. 
Over  his  grave  a  monument  was  erected,  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
bearing  that  he  'was  born  in  Kinnesswood  in  1746,  and  died  while  a 
student  in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church.' 

The  rural  villages  of  Scotland  have  been  long  distinguished  for  the 
pi^ty  and  intelligence  of  their  inhabitants.  The  family  of  which  the  poet 
of  Lochleven  was  a  member,  and  in  which  he  received  his  early  Christian 
training  and  first  religious  impressions,  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  its 
ela&j;  but  there  were  then,  and  there  still  art*,  many  of  a  similar  charac- 
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ter.  May  this  honoarable  distinction  long  be  characteristic  of  Scotland 
in  a  growing  measare,  and  maj  her  sons  continue  to  love  the  scenes  and 
sanctuaries  where  their  fathers  lived  and  worshipped,  and  where  tbej  not 
sleep  in  the  hope  of  a  glorions  resurrection  !  P.  M. 


C&t  (Bltnntx. 

PERSONAL  WORK. 


I  WOULD  close  this  sermon  very  practically.  The  greater  part  of  my 
congregation  at  this  time  consists  of  persons  who  have  believed  in  Jesus, 
who  have  been  baptized,  and  have  been  further  instructed.  You  believe 
that  Jesus  has  all  power,  and  that  He  works  through  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  press  you  with  a  home 
question.  How  much  are  yon  doing  as  to  teaching  all  nations?  This 
charge  is  committed  to  you  as  well  as  to  me ;  for  this  purpose  we  are 
sent  into  the  world;  ourselves  receivers  that  we  may  be  afterwards 
distributors.  How  much  have  yon  distributed?  Dear  brother,  dear 
sister,  to  how  many  people  have  you  told  the  story  of  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus?  You  have  been  a  convert  now  for  some  time:  to  whom 
have  you  spoken  of  Jesus,  or  to  whom  have  you  written?  Are  yoa 
distributing  as  best  you  can  the  words  of  others,  if  you  are  not  capable 
of  putting  words  together  yourself?  Do  not  reply,  'I  belong  to  a 
church  which  is  doing  much.'  That  is  not  to  the  point.  I  am  speaking: 
of  that  which  you  are  personally  doing.  Jesus  did  not  die  for  us  by 
proxy,  but  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.  I  ask,  iheD, 
what  are  you  personally  doing  ?  Are  you  doing  anything  at  all  ?  *  Bat 
I  cannot  go  for  a  missionary,'  says  one.  Are  you  sure  you  cannot  ?  I 
have  been  long  looking  for  a  time  when  numbers  of  you  will  feel  that  joa 
must  go  to  preach  the  gospel  abroad,  and  will  relinquish  comforts  and 
emoluments  for  the  Lord's  sake.  I  shall  never  feel  that  we  have  reached 
the  full  degree  of  Christian  zeal  until  it  becomes  a  very  common  thing 
among  us  to  have  young  brethren,  such  as  the  two  who  left  us  a  little 
while  ago,  consecrating  themselves  to  the  grandest  of  all  services. 
Perhaps  some  among  you  have  that  intent  half  formed  in  your  hearts ; 
I  hope  you  will  not  repress  it,  and  that  your  parents  will  not  hinder  you 
from  the  blessed  sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  greater  honour  to  a  Church 
than  to  have  many  sons  and  daughters  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
for  the  Lord.  Lo,  I  set  up  a  standard  among  you  this  day,  let  those 
whose  hearts  God  has  touched  rally  to  it  without  delay.  The  heathen 
are  perishing ;  they  are  dying  by  millions  without  Christ,  and  Christ's 
last  command  to  us  is, '  Go  ye,  teach  all  nations ; '  are  you  obeying  it  ? 
'  I  cannot  go,'  says  one, '  I  have  a  family  and  many  ties  to  bind  me  at 
home.'  My  dear  brother,  then,  I  ask  you,  are  yon  going  as  far  as  you 
can?  Do  you  travel  to  the  utmost  length  of  the  providential  tether 
which  has  fastened  you  where  you  are  ?"  Can  you  say  '  Yes.*  Thto, 
what  are  you  doing  to  help  others  to  go  ?  As  I  was  thinking  over  this 
discourse,  I  reflected  how  very  little  we  were  most  of  us  doing  towards 
sending  the  gospel  abroad.  We  are,  as  a  Church,  doing  a  fair  share  for 
our  heathen  at  home,  and  I  rejoice  at  the  thonght  of  it ;  but  how  mnch 
a  year  do  you  each  give  to  foreign  missions?     I  wish  you  would  put 
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down  in  joar  pocket-book  how  mach  you  give  per  annum  for  missions, 
and  then  calculate  how  much  per  cent,  it  is  of  your  income.     There  let  it 

stand — 'Item:  Gave  to  the  collection  last  April Is.'     One  shilling  a 

year  towards  the  salvation  of  the  world !     Perhaps  it  will  run  thus — 

'Item:  Income  £5000,  annual  subscription  to  missions £1.'     How 

does  that  look  ?  I  cannot  read  your  hearts,  but  I  could  read  your 
pocket-books  and  work  a  sum  in  proportion.  I  suggest  that  you  do  it 
yourselves,  while  I  also  take  a  look  at  my  own  expenditure.  Let  us  all 
see  what  more  can  be  done  for  the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
for  all  power  is  with  Him ;  and  when  His  people  shall  be  stirred  up  to 
believe  in  that  power,  and  to  use  the  simple  but  potent  machinery  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  then  God,  even  our  own  God, 
shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Ilim. — Rev.  C,  IL 
Spurgeon. 

THE  POETS  AND  THE  HORSE  COLLAR. 

'  I  LED  the  horse  to  the  stable,  when  a  fresh  perplexity  arose.  I 
removed  the  harness  with  difficulty ;  but  after  many  strenuous  efforts,  I 
could  not  remove  the  collar.  In  despair  I  called  for  assistance,  when  aid 
soon  drew  near.  Mr.  Wordsworth  brought  his  ingenuity  into  exercise, 
and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  he  relinquished  the  achievement  as 
a  thing  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  now  tried  his  hand,  but 
showed  no  more  grooming  skill  than  his  predecessors;  for  after  twisting 
the  poor  horse*s  neck  almost  to  strangulation,  and  the  great  danger  of 
his  eyes,  he  gave  up  the  task,  pronouncing  that  the  horse's  head  must 
have  grown  (gout  or  dropsy  ?)  since  the  collar  was  put  on  ;  for  he  said 
'Mt  was  a  downright  impossibility  for  such  a  huge  os  frontis  to  pass 
through  80  narrow  a  collar."  Just  at  that  instant  a  servant  girl  came 
near,  and  understanding  the  cause  of  our  consternation :  ^^  La !  master," 
said  she, "  you  don't  go  about  the  work  in  the  right  way,  you  should  do  like 
this ; "  when,  turning  the  collar  completely  upside  down,  she  sHpped  it  off 
in  a  moment,  to  our  great  humiliation  and  wonderment,  each  satisfied 
afresh  that  there  were  heights  of  knowledge  in  the  world  to  which  we  had 
not  yet  attained.' — Life  of  Coleridge, 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  T0UN6. 

When  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  young,  then  I  think  our  work  in 
this  world  is  over.  That  is  a  sign  that  the  heart  has  begun  to  wither, 
and  that  is  a  dreadful  kind  of  old  age. — George  Macdonald. 

Let  the  Sunday  School  be  made  more  truly  the  church-at -school. 
There  is  no  other  form  of  the  Church's  organization  which  possesses  such 
nd?antages  for  getting  at '  the  masses.'  Double  its  teaching  force,  if  not 
in  quantity  at  least  in  quality.  Emphasize  the  necessity  for  consum- 
mately trained  as  well  as  thoroughly  consecrated  teachers.  Teach  the 
school  to  realize  that  it  stands,  or  ought  to  stand,  four-square,  facing 
modem  society  on  every  side,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  every  phase 
of  the  world's  life,  and  open  doors  inviting  to  wayfarers  from  every  high- 
way and  every  by-way  of  life.  Make  the  Sunday-school  the  mother  of 
Christian  patriotism,  the  mother  of  all  manner  of  religious,  moral,  social 
reforms.  Identify  it  with  the  Church  itself.  Awaken  in  it,  and  educate, 
the  missionary  spirit.     Get  the  school  out  of  the  ruts  of  childishness ; 
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keep  it  clear  of  cant ;  appeal  to  the  highest  motives ;  strike  for  the 
deepest,  thej  are  the  mightiest,  springs  of  personal  character  and  life; 
avoid  the  fantastic  and  the  fanciful  in  Bible  interpretation,  and  cause  that 
nothing  else  in  the  world  shall  seem  so  reasonable,  so  supremely  satisfjiog 
to  mind  and  heart,  as  the  revealed  Word.  Even  our  own  country  is 
threatened  with  socialism  in  some  of  its  worst  forms ;  but  the  Church, 
the  Sunday-school,  and  the  day  school  might — let  them  be  such  as  they 
should  be— kill  socialism  at  the  root. — Advance, 


WHO  HELPED  JENNY? 

Who  helped  Jenny  f     You  naturally  ask.  Who  was  Jenny,  and  what 
help  did  she  need  ? 

Well,  if  you  had  been  going  along  between  the  village  of  Bellfield  and 
a  little  group  of  thatched  cottages  half  a  mile  distant  any  afteraoon 
between  three  and  four,  you  would  have  been  pretty  sure  to  have  met  a 
frolicsome  little  posse  of  children  returning  home  from  the  village  school, 
and  among  them  you  would  have  been  sure  to  notice  Jenny. 

She  was  a  little  maiden  with  a  quiet,  somewhat  subdued  air.  Her 
spirits  did  not  seem  up  to  the  pitch  of  hilarity  which  the  others  in  vain 
tried  to  moderate  as  a  stranger  approached ;  and  although  her  face  had 
a  sweet,  and  even  sunny  effect,  yet  when  you  looked  into  it  there  wa«  a 
shade  of  pensiveness  lurking  below. 

At  first,  when  I  observed  this,  I  wondered  if  she  lived  with  people  who 
were  not  kind  to  her,  or  with  old  people,  who,  though  they  might  be  kind  so 
far,  did  not  sympathize  with  children,  and  suppressed  the  natural  gaiety 
of  a  child ;  then,  as  the  colour  came  and  went,  when  she  saw  she  was 
noticed,  I  began  to  think  that  her  health  must  be  delicate,  and  that  tbL< 
prevented  her  from  rioting  about  like  the  other  little  urchins  of  the 
company. 

It  was  strange  how  much  this  little  girl,  whose  name  even  I  did  not 
then  know,  interested  me.  It  was  not  the  correct  profile,  or  the  sunny 
ringlets,  though  these  looked  so  pretty,  which  caught  one's  attention ;  it 
was  the  expression  of  the  face.  The  eyes  had  a  soft  lustre  that  told  of 
a  restfulness  of  spirit  rare  in  a  child,  and  about  the  mouth  there  seemed 
always  to  hover  a  sweet  smile,  expressive  of  trust  and  confidingness. 

All  that  summer  every  afternoon  I  happened  to  be  up  that  road  that 
little  band  was  to  be  seen,  sometimes  chasing  the  butterflies  as  they  flitted 
about  among  the  glossy  beech  hedges  on  each  side  of  the  road,  sometimes 
hanging  on  behind  the  carts  as  they  returned  home  from  their  more 
distant  missions,  sometimes  stopping  to  sail  little  boats  on  the  sparkh'og 
burn  by  the  roadside,  but  always  enjoying  themselves  in  that  unconscioas 
way  which,  when  looked  back  upon  by  grown-up  people,  seems  in  itself 
such  a  royal  state. 

Then  came  the  holidays,  and  a  pause  in  school  life.  But  by  and  by, 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  slides  were  the  absorbing  occopatiou 
of  the  children,  I  missed  my  little  favourite.  Days  passed,  and  still  she  did 
not  appear.  So  one  afternoon,  coming  on  the  little  band  in  full  cry  on  a 
stretch  of  hard  snow  on  the  roadside,  which  they  were  polishing  into  a 
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slide,  the  very  look  of  which  gave  one  a  feeling  of  buoyancy,  I  stopped 
and  asked  what  had  become  of  the  little  girl  who  used  to  be  with  them. 
They  all  stood  still  and  gazed ;  then  one,  a  shade  bigger  than  the  rest, 
said,  *  Is't  Jenny  Aitken  ye  mean  1 '  '  Well,  I  do  not  know  her  name,' 
I  said,  *  but  it  is  the  little  girl  with  the  curly  hair.'  *•  Ou  ay,  that's  just 
Jenny,*  returned  the  little  urchin  ;  '  she's  no'  weel  the  noo,  her  auntie's 
keepio'  her  at  hame  for  the  cauld ;  but  that's  her  hoose  if  ye  want  her — 
the  door  next  this  wi'  the  garden  afore't.'  And  with  that  the  little  group, 
who  bad  no  time  to  put  off  when  a  slide  was  in  the  question,  tackled 
together  again,  and  were  off  in  the  most  approved  style  down  the  shining 
path  of  ice. 

On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  Jenny  had  neither  father  nor  mother. 
Alas !  she  had  not  even  pleasant  memories  of  her  father.  She  had  only 
a  confused  remembrance  of  a  rough-looking  man  coming  home  late  at 
night,  terrifying  her  mother  by  his  brutal  speech,  and  waking  her  up  by 
the  noise  of  his  arrival,  when  she  would  instinctively  draw  the  bed-clothes 
over  her  head,  and  try  to  shut  out  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  With  her 
mother  it  had  been  very  different.  The  shadow  of  her  loving  ministry 
still  hovered  around  the  little  girl,  and  the  echo  of  the  hymns  she  had 
taught  her  seemed  to  linger  in  her  ears,  and  doubtless  the  prayers  which 
had  ascended  from  dying  lips  were  now  settling  like  the  dews  of  heaven 
on  her  head.  Her  whole  behaviour  and  bearing  showed  that  her  mother's 
iDflnence  had  been  alike  gentle  and  deep  and  lasting. 

At  her  mother's  death,  Jenny  had  been  adopted  by  an  aunt,  a  poor 
woman  who  had  to  earn  her  bread  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  but  who,  as 
far  as  she  could,  did  a  mother's  part  by  the  orphan  child.  But  at  the 
time  I  got  to  know  about  her,  this  aunt  had  been  unable  to  get  work  for 
some  weeks,  and  hence  arose  Jenny's  need  for  other  help — ^belp  against 
the  cruel  weather,  cruel  at  least  to  those  little  children  who  had  no  one 
able  and  willing  to  plan  and  prepare  them  for  the  bitter  cold ;  and  now, 
instead  of  having  nice  warm  boots  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  snow,  she 
had  taken  cold  with  wearing  a  pair  of  old  shoes  quite  unfit  for  the 
season. 

And  so,  having  told  you  who  Jenny  was  and  what  help  she  needed,  the 
next  thing  is,  who  helped  her. 

You  may  be  sure  1  did  not  forget  about  the  little  creature  who  lived 
so  much  upon  the  edge  of  want  that  a  slackness  in  work  for  a  few 
weeks  put  her  on  the  wrong  side;  but  others  besides  me  had  heard 
of  the  difficulty. 

A  little  boy  who  lived  next  door  had  been  telling  me  not  long  before 
about  a  pair  of  skates  he  wished  to  get.  These  skates  had  been  his 
thought  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night  for  weeks,  but  he  had  never 
been  able  to  see  his  way  to  getting  them  till  just  a  few  days  before, 
wheu  an  uncle  had  tipped  him  with  five  shillings,  which,  with  what  he 
abeady  had,  made  enough  for  his  purpose.  So  it  was  arranged  that  I 
was  to  buy  them  the  first  time  I  was  in  town.  But  on  the  very  day  I 
expected  to  get  full  directions,  the  little  fellow  came  in  to  say  that  he  bad 
changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  mean  to  have  the  skates  now. 

^  Well,  Harry,'  I  said,  *  how  do  you  mean  me  to  lay  out  your  money 
for  you  t '  thinking  that  some  other  toy  had  caught  his  fancy.  '  Is  it  a 
concertina  or  what,  that  yon  wish  instead  of  the  skates? '    ^  No,'  he  said, 
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and  after  a  paase  and  a  blash,  ^  Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Black,  I  have  jo8t 
beard  that  little  Jenny  Aitken  has  no  shoes,  and  her  annt  is  so  poor  she 
cannot  get  them  for  her,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  rather  do  withoot  the 
skates  and  give  the  money  to  Jenny  for  shoes — and  I  have  done  it/  He 
spoke  the  words  slowly,  and  it  was  evident  it  had  cost  him  a  great  effort 
to  forego  the  delight  he  had  promised  himself  on  the  ice ;  but  true  to  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  Him  who  became  poor  that  we  might  be  rich,  he 
had  denied  himself  that  he  might  help  another. 

'  Why,  Harry,'  I  said,  '  you  make  me  ashameij  of  myself ;  I  knew  of 
Jenny's  needs  too,  but  while  I  have  been  thinking  what  was  to  be  done, 
you  have  done  it.'  '  Well,  you  see,'  said  Harry  simply,  *  perhaps  if  I  had 
seen  such  a  fine  day  for  skating  as  this' — and  he  looked  out  at  the  window 
wistfully — ^  I  might  have  changed  my  mind  again,  and  then  I  would  have 
been  sorry,  and  so  I  just  did  it  at  once.'  Who  woold  not  say,  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  little  servant  ? 

That  was  indeed  a  beautiful  day,  and  we  were  all  up  at  the  ice  in  the 
afternoon.  The  air  was  pure  and  clear  and  bracing ;  the  sun  shone 
brightly ;  and  the  loch,  which  was  protected  from  the  keen  wind  by  a 
fringe  of  dark  green  firs,  was  all  alive — here  with  curlers  in  the  foil 
enjoyment  of  their  exhilarating  game,  and  there  with  skaters,  who  were 
skimming  about  like  graceful  birds  on  the  shining  surface  of  the  ice.  Bat 
no  one  looked  so  full  of  life  and  joy  as  our  little  friend  Harry,  who  with 
some  other  boys  had  taken  possession  of  a  long  bright  slide  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond.  And  I  am  sure  his  happiness  was  not  damped  when,  as  we 
returned,  whom  should  we  meet  but  Jenny  Aitken  with  a  pair  of  capital 
strong  new  boots  on  her  feet,  and  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  her  face  which 
you  often  miss  on  the  faces  of  those  who,  when  they  go  out,  wonder 
which  of  their  rich,  beautiful  dresses  they  will  wear.  Truly  '  things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.' 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  both  old  and  young  amongst  as,  to  seek 
more  the  blessedness  of  him  who  wisely  doth  the  poor  man's  case 
consider?  I.  S. 


RELATION  OF  MISSION  PRESBYTERIES  TO  THE  SYNOD. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^The  relation  of  the  mission  presbyteries  of  the  Church  to  the  Spod 
is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  cannot  properly  be  viewed  as  the 
same  as  that  of  presbyteries  at  home.  When  converts  from  heathenism 
embrace  Christianity,  the  Church  must  seek  to  '  set  in  order  the  things 
that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city ; '  but  a  Church  that 
undertakes  to  establish  missions  amongst  remote  and  widely  different 
races,  must  be  prepared  to  show  some  power  of  adaptation,  and  not 
expect  that  all  can  come  smoothly  under  one  system  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, as  if  they  were  adjoining  presbyteries  amid  one  and  the  same  people. 
No  one,  e.^.,  would  contend  that  a  common  standard  of  theological 
education  should  be  set  up  for  ministers  in  Scotland  and  for  native  ministers 
in  the  different  mission  fields.  If  uniformity  be  impracticable,  most  we 
then  fall  back  upon  the  other  simple  and  well  understood  alternative  of 
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regarding  mission  charches  as  separate  and  independent  sister  chnrcbes  ? 
Should  all  mission  presbyteries  be  separated  from  the  Chnrch  as  the 
presbyteries  in  England  were  separated  when  the  union  with  the  English 
Presbyterians  took  place  ?  If  extreme  simplicity  were  aimed  at,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  choose  between  these  two  alternatives,  but  there  are  strong 
practical  objections  to  either  of  these  simple  and  obvious  solutions  of  the 
difficulty.  While  mission  churches  cannot  be  welded  into  one  uniform 
whole  with  the  Church  in  Scotland,  as  little  would  it  be  for  their  advan- 
tage to  be  prematurely  severed,  and  lose,  at  too  early  a  stage  in  their 
development,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  connection  with  the 
Synod.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  very  close  and  vital  union 
on  the  part  of  infant  mission  Churches  with  the  more  advanced  parent 
Church,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  anything  that  might 
ha?e  a  tendency  to  loosen  the  bond. 

As  the  position  of  mission  presbyteries  is  quite  peculiar,  being  neither 
that  of  a  presbytery  of  the  Church  in,  Scotland,  nor  that  of  a  sister 
Church,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  any  specific  term 
to  characterize  and  describe  the  position,  and  perhaps  they  could  not 
better  be  described  than  simply  as  mission  presbyteries. 

Against  their  being  viewed  as  independent  organizations  there  are  tlie 
following  considerations,  which  will  probably  be  generally  admitted  :— 

1.  European  missionaries  ought  to  retain  their  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  with  all  the  rights  of  other 
members  and  ministers,  and  not/ be  regarded  as  having  gone  over  to  a 
sister  Church ;  and  all  such  ordained  agents,  when  at  home,  ought  to  have 
a  Tote  in  the  Synod,  as  the  Jamaica,  and  Calabar,  and  Caffrarian 
missionaries  now  have. 

2.  European  missionaries  ought  to  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Synod 
against  such  decisions  of  the  mission  presbyteries  as  might  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  to 
affect  their  own  status  as  ministers  or  members  thereof. 

3.  In  case  of  such  appeal,  the  mission  presbytery  would  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  Synod,  although  its  own  judgment  might  thereby  be 
reversed. 

4.  Any  creed  or  formula  that  might  be  proposed  for  mission  presby- 
teries, ought  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Synod  before  being  formally 
adopted. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  presbytery  with  such  relations  to  the  Synod  as 
indicated  above,  could  not  be  appropriately  described  as  a  separate  or 
iodependent  ecclesiastical  body.  As  little  could  mission  presbyteries  be 
regarded  as  constituent  parts  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  if  by 
that  is  meant  that  they  must  be  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  the 
liome  presbyteries,  for — 

1.  The  position  of  mission  presbyteries  does  not  admit  of  their  congre- 
patioDs  being  represented  in  Synod.  A  missionary  from  Rajpootana  is 
not  home  oftener  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  and  no  native  elder 
understands  English  sufficiently  to  attend  the  Synod,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise  desirable. 

2.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  everywhere  gaining  ground,  that  mission 
presbyteries  should  have  the  power  of  issuing  all  cases  of  discipline  in  the 
case  of  the  native  members  of  their  churches.    Perhaps  even  in  the  case 
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of  Dative  pastors,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  native  members  or  elders^  it 
would  be  best  to  make  the  decision  of  the  mission  presbytery  or  synod 
final,  without  any  appeal  being  allowed  to  the  Synod  in  Scotland.  They 
would  thns  come  to  look  upon  the  highest  court  in  their  own  land,  aTul 
transacting  business  in  their  own  language,  as  for  them  (just  as  European 
missionaries  look  to  the  Synod  as  for  themselves)  the  supreme  court. 

3.  A  difiference  of  no  small  importance  which  distinguishes  mission 
presbyteries  from  those  in  Scotland,  is  the  difference  in  the  training  of 
their  theological  students.  No  one  would  demand  for  native  pastors  the 
same  education  as  that  which  the  Synod  has  appointed  for  candidates  for 
the  ministry  at  home. 

4.  A  simpler  formula  is  necessary  for  mission  presbyteries.  It  catrnot 
be  expected  that  a  man  otherwise  fitted  to  be  an  elder  in  Rajpootana 
should  be  debarred  from  the  office  till  he  becomes  qualified  to  subscribe 
intelligently  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  The  Church  that  can  lower 
its  standard  of  theological  education  when  necessary  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  mission  churches,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  sanctioning  for 
the  same  churches  a  simpler  formula,  without  prejudice  either  to  its 
orthodoxy  or  consistency. 

But  while  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  mission  presbyteries  cannot  stand 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  home  presbyteries,  as  they  must  at  least 
have  a  dififerent  course  of  theological  training  and  a  simpler  formula,  are 
we  on  that  account  to  give  up  speaking  of  them  as  portions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  ?  May  they  not  be  constituent  parts  of  the  Church 
without  being  under  the  same  rules  and  arrangements  as  home  presby- 
teries ?  India  is  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
though  it  is  not  under  the  laws  that  are  issued  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  constituent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
under  the  same  Queen  and  Parliament,  though  different  laws  may  some- 
times be  passed  for  them  as  circumstances  require.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  colony  or  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  either  be  broaght 
under  uniform  laws  and  administration  with  all  the  rest,  or  that  it  should 
be  declared  independent.  It  may  be  for  the  general  advantaf^e  rather  to 
regard  it  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  empire,  and  yet  allow  it  such 
special  legislation  as  the  case  may  call  for.  Somewhat  analogous  is  the 
position  of  mission  churches.  The  time,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  when  they 
will  be  entirely  self-supporting  and  self-governing ;  but  because  a  colony 
may  be  expected  one  day  to  become  a  free  state,  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  remain  a  constituent  part  of  the  empire  so  long  as  it  is  for  its 
advantage  to  do  so.  The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  the  Church  in 
Rajpootana  will  become  independent,  and  look  no  longer  to  Scotland  for 
either  men  or  money.  But  the  time  is  yet  distant,  and  meanwhile  it  is 
better  that  it  should  remain  in  the  position  of  a  cherished  and  loyal 
colony  than  in  that  of  an  independent  but  well-subsidized  state, — ^a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  though  under  special 
regulations  so  far  as  circumstances  require.  But  while  claiming  that 
mission  presbyteries,  or  the  churches  represented  thereby,  should  continnp 
to  be  recognised  as  a  portion  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  distinction  which  might  easily  be  overlooked.  It  l^ 
not  contended  that  mission  presbyteries  should  be  constituent  parts  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  sense  that  all  members  of  presbytery  should  be 
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members  of  Synod.  Native  geDtlemen  of  do  little  influence  in  India  wonid 
have  DO  vote  in  public  affairs  at  home,  if  they  happened  to  visit  England ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  native  elders  or  pastors  from  Rajpootana 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  Synod  if  any  of  them  should  ever  visit  Edin- 
burgh. Their  sphere  is  in  Rajpootana,  and  it  is  enough  that  they  should 
have  their  vote  in  the  Church  courts  of  their  own  people.  Their  educa- 
tion and  ordination  are  not  intended  to  qualify  them  for  ministerial 
charges  in  Scotland,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  con- 
sidered entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  Synod  any  more  than  to  receive  a  call  from 
home  congregations.  There  is  thus  no  danger  of  any  one  who  has  not 
accepted  the  home  formula  coming  to  sit  in  judgment  in  the  Church 
courts  in  Scotland. 

While  the  rule  in  our  Church  at  home  is  for  every  member  of  presby- 
tery to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  not  been  thought 
expedient  to  apply  the  same  rule  in  the  case  of  sessions.  There  are 
many  members  of  session  who  are  never  members  either  of  presbytery  or 
Synod ;  and  if  ordination  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder  in  Scotland  does 
not  necessarily  constitute  one  a  member  of  presbytery,  why  should 
ordination  to  the  pastoral  inspection  of  a  native  congregation  in  Raj- 
pootana be  viewed  as  necessarily  constituting  one  a  member  of  the 
Sjnod  in  Edinburgh  1  Although  the  ordinary  member  of  session  is  not 
ex  officio  a  member  of  presbytery,  the  moderator  of  session,  for  special 
reasons,  is  always  a  member;  and  if  there  are  sufficient  reasons  why 
European  missionaries  should  be  members  of  Synod,  and  none  why  native 
pastors  should  be  so,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  somewhat  anomalous,  t  e. 
different  from  the  rule  as  to  home  presbyteries,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
condemn  such  an  arrangement,  as  any  other  solution  would  involve 
anomalies  open  to  equal  or  greater  objection. 

If  this  arraogement  were  adopted  as,  on  the  whole,  the  one  least 
embarrassed  by  difficulties,  the  special  rules  for  foreign  mission  presby- 
teries prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Synod,  that  has  long  been  dealing 
with  the  subject,  would  require  only  a  few  modifications  which  could 
easily  be  introduced.  Rule  III.,  «.^.,  runs  as  follows : — *  The  admission 
of  foreign  mission  presbyteries  to  a  place  on  the  roll  of  Synod  shall  not 
affect  the  rule,'  etc.  For  this  could  be  substituted,  'All  ordained 
missionaries  of  our  Church  who  have  accepted  our  formula,  shall  be 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  this  shall  not  affect  the  rule,'  etc. 

If  only  European  missionaries  be  regarded  as  members  of  Synod,  the 
bond  that  unites  the  mission  to  the  mother  Church,  will  in  course  of  time, 
as  the  native  Church  grows  in  strength,  and  requires  fewer  and  fewer 
European  missionaries,  become  gradually  attenuated,  till  the  time  when 
be!p  from  without  being  no  longer  necessary,  it  will  naturally  attain 
complete  ecclesiastical  independence.  And  if,  before  that  distant  day 
arri?es,  it  should  at  any  time  appear  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  native 
Church  that  a  union  with  some  other  mission  should  be  effected  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  the  Presbyterian  cause,  we  may  feel  perfectly 
confident  that  the  Church  which  gave  up  its  presbyteries  in  England  in 
tlie  interests  of  union,  will  not  hesitate  to  set  its  mission  presbyteries 
entirely  free,  if  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  similar  end. — 
lam,  etc.,  J.Gray. 

Ajmere,  12th  March  1880. 
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The  above  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  conference  in  Ajmere  on  the  10th 
March,  at  which  all  the  Rajpoot  ana  missionaries  except  Dr.  Shepherd 
were  present.  The  conference  agreed  to  express  its  approval  of  the 
following  resolation  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  mission  presbyteries, 
viz.:  'That  foreign  mission  presbyteries  shall  conlinae  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chirrch,  under  such  special  arrangements  as 
their  distance  from  the  home  Charch  and  their  condition  otherwise  may 
render  expedient.'  At  the  same  time,  the  members  of  conference  were 
unauim6nsly  of  opinion  that  only  European  missionaries,  not  native 
ministers  or  elders,  should  be  members  of  Synod.  This  is  one  of  the 
'  special  arrangements '  provided  for  in  the  above  resolution,  which  it 
would  be  '  expedient '  to  adopt  for  a  presbytery  in  such  a  field  as  Raj- 
pootana.  J.  G. 

CHURCH  ATTENDANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  subject  of  Church  attendance  is  so  important,  that  any 
attempt  to  turn  attention  to  it  is  to  be  hailed  with  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Oliver  addresses  his  paper  on  it  in  your  last  number,  to  those  who 
are  irregular  in  their  ^  attendance  on  the  sanctuary,'  to  show  them  ^  the 
wrong  they  are  committing,'  and  this  is  well ;  and  it  also  would  be  well 
if  the  attention  of  the  whole  Church  could  be  aroused  in  regard  to  the 
irregular  attendance  of  its  members,  and  if  the  subject  could  be  studied, 
not  as  a  disease  by  itself,  so  much  as  one  of  many  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
which  is  bringing  down  the  strength  of  the  Church,  and  making  her  feeble 
in  her  endeavours  in  the  gospel  enterprise. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Oliver's  paper  that  refers  to 
the  family  aspect  of  Church  attendance  that  I  wish  to  turn  attention. 
His  remark,  that  children  should  be  with  their  parents  at  public  worship, 
is  one  which  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  in  connection  with  it  inquiry  might 
be  made  whether  there  is  actually  accommodation  in  our  churches  for  the 
children  of  Church  members,  and  further,  whether  seat-rents  do  not 
practically  exclude  the  children  of  those  members  who  cannot  take  the 
full  complement  of  sittings  for  themselves  and  their  family,  and  who  will 
not  accept  a  sessional  allocation  of  room. 

Snch  inquiries  do  not  at  all  touch  upon  the  adaptation,  perhaps  I 
might  say  the  non-adaptation,  of  the  public  services  of  the  Church  to 
the  capacity  of  the  young,  about  which,  however,  there  is  very  much  that 
might  be  said. 

Mr.  Oliver  remarks  upon  what  he  calls  ^  children's  churches,'  that  they 
^  may  have  their  value  for  gathering  together  the  children  of  the  neglected,' 
but  that  it  is  not  ^  wise  to  send  children  to  worship  elsewhere  than  with 
their  parents,' — church-going  parents,  I  presume.  This  is  evidently  a 
reference  to  the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys  Religious  Society,  and  it  is  well 
that  our  Church  should  know  that  that  society  was  begun  for  those  who 
were  outside  the  Church,  and  that  all  its  arrangements  are  adapted 
for  such  children.  The  doors  of  its  ninety  meetings,  however,  mu:«t  of 
necessity  stand  open,  and  if  any  church  children,  though  unasked,  do 
come  in,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Church,  through  its  sessions,  to  consider. 

Mr.  Oliver's  remark  about  the  workers  at  these  meetings,  that  they 
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'  thns  lose  the  instruction  which  they  specially  need '  by  being  absent 
from  the  Church  in  its  forenoon  serrice,  under  values  the  entire  services  of 
these  meetings,  and  should  not  have  been  made  by  a  Glasgow  minister, 
who,  from  his  proximity  to  the  work  referred  to,  could  have  found,  by 
the  simplest  inquiry,  that  the  precise  opposite  is  probably  nearer  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Oliver  adds,  ^  Certain  it  is  that  they  who  are  most  active  in  their 
schemes  are  not  always  the  active  in  congregational  effort.'  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  understood  that,  in  so  far  as  this  work  is  concerned,  there  are  con- 
gregations and  congregations.  Some  recognise  that  they  have  a  work  to 
do  among  the  outlying  young,  and  receive  this  society  into  '  vital  connec- 
tion '  with  themselves.  The  work  in  such  affiliated  branches  is  recognised 
as  congregational  work,  and  the  workers,  supplied  by  the  congregation, 
take  rank,  therefore,  amongst  the  most  active  and  devoted  in  the  congre- 
gational army.  But  there  are  other  congregations,  or  at  least  sessions, 
who  exclude  it  from  their  congregational  activities,  and  if  any  of  their 
members  break  through  such  discouragement,  and  join  themselves  to  this 
work,  their  activity,  of  necessity,  is  outside  that  of  the  congregation  of 
which  they  are  members,  but  it  is  none  the  less  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  sure  of  its  recognition  in  that  day  *  when  He 
writeth  up  the  people.'  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  my  own 
knowledge,  many  of  the  workers  of  this  society  hold  important  and 
laborious  positions  in  the  churches  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Possibly,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  entire  number  of  those  who 
sacrifice  the  forenoon  service  in  the  church  to  do  Christian  work  in 
connection  with  this  society,  does  not  greatly  exceed  nineteen  hundred,* 
Qoprejudiced  minds  will  hesitate  before  laying  upon  them  the  chief  burden 
of  blame  for  non-attendance,  when  tens  of  thousands,  who  have  no  such 
reason,  are  habitually  absent. — Yours,  etc.,  George  Hunter. 

Glasgow. 

PREACHERS'  TRIALS  AFTER  LICENCE. 

TO   THE   EDITOR    OF  THE   UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN   MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— Will  yon  kindly  permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Church  to 
tbe  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  we  treat  a  most  important  part  of 
oar  ministerial  staff  1  I  allude  to  our  probationers.  Though  they  may 
enjoy  some  advantages  as  compared  with  their  Free  and  Estabhshed 
J)rethren,  from  our  system  of  tilling  up  vacancies,  their  position  as  a 
whole,  but  especially  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  not  what  it  might 
and  ought  to  be.  Every  Sabbath-day  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
pulpits  are  occupied  by  probationers.  The  fact  that  many  of  these 
pulpits  are  vacant,  and  that  the  temporary  occupants  may  be  candidates 
for  the  pastorate,  does  not  do  away  with  the  other  fact,  that  there  is 
lliQs  always  a  large  number  of  our  congregations  dependent  upon  those 
preachers  for  pulpit  instruction  as  well  as  for  many  other  religious 
J*er?ice8.  Now  it  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  claimed  that  probationers 
^boold  receive  the  same  temporal  recompence  as  is  due  to  those  ordained 
^  pastors,  having  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  that  high  office. 

'  Since  writtDg  the  abov(>.  I  find  tbat  the  March  statistics  show  19,024  yonng  persons 
o&  the  roil,  as  against  16,G1>7  last  March,  and  a  staff  of  workers  numbering  IMbb, 
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But  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  scriptural  iDJanction  is  equally 
applicable,  that  ^  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel' 
As  the  case  stands,  however,  the  provision  made  for  the  indispensable 
section  of  spiritual  labourers  in  question,  is  miserably  inadequata  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  the  probationer  is  entitled  to  receive  for  each 
Sabbath-day's  preaching  a  week's  lodging  and  board,  and  a  money  pay- 
ment ranging  from  one  guinea  upwards,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
congregation,  that  ability  being  measured  by  the  amount  of  stipend 
which  the  congregation  ordinarily  pays.  That  remuneration  might  be 
fairly  sufficient,  if  the  preacher  could  transfer  himself  and  his  modest 
Inggage  from  place  to  place  without  expense.  But  seeing  that  neither 
ponies  as  of  old,  nor  balloons — which  a  beneficent  future  may  bring — are 
available  for  present-day  requirements,  and  that  the  itinerant  preacher  is 
continually  called  upon  to  pay  for  railway  tickets,  the  result  is  that  the 
very  moderate  monies  he  receives  from  United  Presbyterian  treasurers 
are  wofully  diminished,  and  in  many  instances  more  than  needed  for 
travelling  expenses.  It  often  happens  that  a  preacher  is  unavoidably 
called  upon  to  take  a  long  journey,  to  officiate  for  one  Sabbath,  and  finds 
*'  the  talent '  insufficient  to  pay  for  his  railway  fare.  Taking  the  average 
of  a  year,  I  venture  to  say  that  hardly  a  single  preacher,  if  any,  will  be 
independent  of  the  aid  of  friends !  Another  cause  of  loss  is  this,  when  a 
preacher  is  sent  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  a  settled  minister,  it  is  under- 
stood he  can  remain  in  the  manse  for  a  week.  This  is  an  arrangement 
unjust  to  the  minister,  and  unpleasant  to  the  preacher.  Manse  hospi- 
tality is  proverbial  for  its  heartiness ;  but  the  minister  ought  not  to  be 
burdened  with  this  charge  when  he  has  occasion  to  be  from  home.  The 
cost  of  the  preacher*s  board  should  be  paid  by  congregations.  So  long 
as  it  is  otherwise,  the  preacher  will  feel  a  delicacy  in  taxing  the  too-ofteo 
straitened  resources  of  the  manse  commissariat,  and  prefer  to  clear  out 
if  practicable  on  the  Monday,  even  at  serious  loss  to  himself. 

To  the  question.  What  should  be  done  to  secure  a  fair  measure  of 
comfort  and  independence  to  our  probationers?  I  would  answer,  Let 
their  travelling  expenses  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  preaching  fee.  In 
England,  and  to  some  extent,  I  believe,  in  Scotland,  it  is  customary  for 
the  preacher  to  receive  from  the  congregation  he  ministers  to,  the  cost  of 
his  journey  from  the  previous  place  of  labour.  Our  Church  appears  to 
be  singular  in  making  no  such  provision.  If  it  be  thought  objectionable 
to  charge  congregations  directly  in  that  way,  inasmuch  as  it  might  some- 
times happen  that  a  small  congregation  would  have  to  pay  the  expense 
of  an  exceptionally  long  journey,  it  would  not  be  at  all  impracticable  to 
have  a  central  fund,  maintained  by  the  congregations  reaping  its  benefit, 
in  proportion  to  their  employment  of  preachers.  I  daresay  the  general 
treasurer  could  easily  arrange,  without  adding  to  his  staff,  to  remit 
periodically  the  amount  of  each  preacher's  expenses,  on  the  presentation 
of  an  order  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Distribution  Committee,  who  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  travelling  charges  incurred.  What- 
ever mode  be  adopted,  I  trust  that  the  subject  will  soon  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  is  disgraceful  the  fact  of  so  many  educated 
men  going  about  the  country  doing  the  Church's  work  on  starvation 
allowances.  They  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  high  calling,  and  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
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more  generous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Charch. 

As  a  denomination,  we  have  some  cause  for  honourable  pride  in  con- 
nection with  the  support  accorded  to  our  ordained  ministers.  But  why 
do  we  not  deal  with  our  probationers  in  a  style  of  like  liberality?  It 
can  hardly  be  that  the  Synod  is  ignorant  of  the  state  of  matters ;  for 
every  minister  has,  I  daresay,  had  more  or  less  experience  of  the  hard- 
ships complained  of.  It  may  be  that  a  constant  pressure  of  other 
business  has  prevented  the  due  consideration  of  '  preachers'  grievances,* 
but  it  is  now  quite  time  that  something  should  be  done.  These  are 
reforming  days,  and  in  this  matter  justice,  not  to  speak  of  generosity, 
demands  redress. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that  my  appeal  is  perfectly  spontaneous,  and 
unconnected  with  any  personal  object ;  but  I  have  little  doubt,  were  you 
to  invite  discussion,  your  readers  would  speedily  be  supplied  with  telling 
facts  in  corroboration  of  my  statements. — I  am,  etc., 

A  Layman. 

|toti«s  of  i;^to  ^uWkatbns* 

The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  op  Our  Lord  considered  in 
THE  Light  of  Modern  Criticism.  By  Dr.  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated  by  Rev.  T.  Crerar,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A. 
CusiN,  M.A. 

Edinbargh :  T.  A  T.  CUrk.  1880. 
This  work  of  Dr.  Steinmeyer's  is  fundamentally  a  defence  of  the  veracity  of  the 
concluding  portions  of  the  evangelical  narratives  against  the  assaalts  of  modern 
criticism,  as  represented  specially  by  Strauss  and  Holsten.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  more  than  this.  It  embodies  a  philosophy  of  apologetics,  besides  pre- 
Benting  a  careful  study  of  the  various  exegetical  and  other  questions  which 
coDnect  themselves  with  the  subject.  The  subject,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  of 
supreme  importance  and  interest,  and  the  treatment  here  given  to  it  is  marked 
by  all  the  usual  German  thoroughness  and  industry,  if  with  something  also  of 
the  not  unusual  German  ponderosity. 

On  all  the  more  essential  elements  of  theological  belief,  we  are  happy  to  find 
ourselves  in  agreement  with  the  Berlin  Professor.  For  the  roost  part,  also, 
liis  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  under  review,  and  his  general  train  of  remark,  has 
commended  itself  as  correct  and  instructive.  Occasionally  we  have  felt  con- 
strained to  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  and  have  missed  considerations  that 
se^m  to  us  important.  Thus  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  views 
i^garding  the  scene  in  Gethsemane,  and  think  that  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  which,  as  he  rightly  states, 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Saviour's  agony.  So  also  his 
treatment  of  the  expression  of  abandonment  upon  the  cross  seems  to  us,  if 
fundamentaUy  sound,  yet  inadequate  and  incomplete — the  whyt  of  the 
Saviour's  complaint  being  almost  entirely  untouched.  In  his  remarks  on  the 
blood  and  water  from  the  spear-wound  in  the  Saviour's  side,  he  altogether 
ignores  the  physiological  explanation  offered  by  Dr.  Stroud,  and  seems  to 
ioiply  that  all  attempts  at  such  explanation  are  to  be  discountenanced.  Our 
author,  inde^,  appears  in  general  to  be  peculiarly  jealous  of  what  may  be 
called  natural  modes  of  accounting  for  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive—indicating, as  it  seems  to  us,  that  his  doctrine  of  miracle  labours  under 
some  defect.  Assuredly  he  lays  himself  open  to  successful  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Christian  faith,  if  he  holds  that  natural  means  are  never 
employed  in  the  production  of  supernatural  and  symbolical  effects,  and  that 
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nothing  iB  to  be  accounted  miraculouB  which  is  not  directly  produced  by 
divine  interposition.  The  book  would  have  been  easier  to  read,  and  probably 
not  less  instructive  and  thoroughgoing,  had  the  author  chosen  a  more  indepen- 
dent method  of  procedure,  instead  of  tracing,  as  he  does  so  carefully,  the 
footsteps  of  Strauss  and  other  destructive  critics.  In  this  country,  at  least, 
the  influence  of  Strauss  is  not  so  great  as  to  demand  this  elaborateness  of 
refutation ;  and  even  to  instructed  Germans  we  should  think  that  it  must  by 
this  time  have  the  appearance  of  a  thrice  slaying  the  slain.  Dr.  Stemmeyer, 
however,  has  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  his  own  method  in  view  of  what  be 
knows  of  the  requirements  of  his  own  countrymen.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
work  to  be  thankful  for,  deserving,  and  for  the  most  part  demanding,  careful 
study. 

The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  A  Contribution  to  Biblical  Theology. 
By  Erich  Hauft.    Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  B.  Pope,  D.]), 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Oark.    1890. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  Messrs.  Clark 
for  introducing  it,  excellently  translated  and  introduced,  to  English  readers. 
Original  in  method,  fresh,  acute,  and  penetrating  in  treatment  and  in  thought, 
it  forms  quite  unmistakeably  an  important  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of 
the  very  interesting  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  its  subject.  Unlike  most 
German  and  not  a  few  English  commentaries,  it  gives  the  results  of  earnest 
study  without  the  processes.  Every  sentence  shows  that  previous  expositioos 
have  been  largely  used,  while  there  are  no  citation  of  authorities  and  no 
balancing  of  opposing  views,  and  of  course  also  nothing  of  the  student-like 
explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  The  author,  having  mastered  his  grammar 
and  lexicon,  and  having  well  studied  his  collection  of  commentaries  and  other 
writings  on  John,  puts  them  away  upon  the  shelf,  and  in  a  very  masterly  style 
sets  forth  the  results  of  his  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  this  epistle. 
The  exposition  does  three  things.  (1.)  It  searches  carefully  into  the  meaning 
of  the  leading  terms  employed  by  the  apostle,  aiming  to  bring  into  clear  relief, 
and  with  as  much  exactness  as  possible  of  definition,  their  profundity,  and 
philosophical  and  historical  significance.  (2.)  It  sets  forth  the  scope  of  the 
writing,  traces  out  the  plan,  and  shows  the  connection  of  the  different  part«. 
(Jo.)  It  earnestly  strives  to  do  full  justice  to  every  single  word  and  clause  in  itseif 
and  in  relation  to  the  connection  and  general  scope  and  plan  of  the  epistle. 
AVe  have  met  with  those  who  were  disposed  to  regard  the  First  Epistle  of 
John  as  presenting  simply  the  pleasing  and  rather  rich  Uiough  somewhat 
tiresome  prattlings  of  a  pious  senility.  If  any  such  happen  to  be  among  our 
readers,  we  recommend  them  to  read  this  book.  The  author  is  undoubt^ly  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  of  independent  mind, — not  unseldom  his  interpreta- 
tions are  original  and  striking, — and  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  this 
apostolic  writing,  as  the  result  of  his  earnest,  prolonged,  learned,  aod 
symjjathetic  study,  is  very  different  from  that  which  we  have  indicated 

The  Pulpit  Comuentart.  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A!, 
Vicar  and  Rural  Dean  of  St.  Fancras,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Erkll,  Editor  of 
'  The  Homiletic  Quarterly.'     Ezra,  Neuemiah,  Esther. 

London :  C.  Kegan  Paal  ft  Co.    1880. 

Our  Church  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  history  has  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  faithful  exposition  and  earnest  enforcement  of  the  Word  of 
God.  *  The  lecture  ^  has  been  a  chief  feature  in  all  our  pulpit  services.  Our 
late  learned  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Dr.  John  Brown,  did  much  by  his  Labours 
in  the  pulpit,  amongst  his  students,  and  through  the  press,  to  deepen  theinterei^t 
already  felt  in  this  department  of  ministerial  work.  *  Being  dead,  he  yet 
speakcth^  in  many  of  the  pulpits  throughout  the  land.  Of  late  years  *Con]- 
mentaries '  on  the  Scriptures  have  appeared  with  no  small  frequency,  many  of 
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them  of  great  excellence.  We  are  inclined  to  give  a  foremost  place  amongst 
these  to  that  which  lies  before  us.  Its  plan  is  excellent.  We  have  first  a 
critical  examination  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion, and  then,  in  the  form  of  homiletics,  the  bearing  and  enforcement  of  the 
lessons  which  it  is  meant  to  teach.  In  this  there  are  displayed  much 
accurate  learning,  and  no  little  homiletical  power.  An  importiuit  feature  of 
the  work  is  an  account  of  the  literature  of  each  book,  whereby  the  student 
may  easily  discover  all  that  can  be  learned  concerning  it. 

The  careful  study  of  this  Commentary  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  benefit 
to  the  student  himself,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ministerial  student  will  enable 
him  to  give  discourses  to  his  people  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  of  a  most 
instructive,  varied,  and  useful  kind.  We  have  no  doubt  its  great  merits  will 
at  once  be  recognised,  and  that  it  will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception. 

Almost  a  Hero  ;  or,  School  Days  at  Ashcombe.  By  Robert  Richardson, 
Author  of  the  '  Young  Cragsman,'  the  *  Boys  of  Willoughby,'  etc.  With 
Illustrations. 

London :  T.  Nelson  A  Sons.    1880. 

The  hero  of  this  story,  Dennis  Kavanagh,  loses  bis  father  while  he  is  yet  a 
mere  lad,  and  his  mother,  with  his  sister  as  well  as  himself  to  care  for,  is  left 
in  narrow  circumstances.  She  resolves,  however,  to  give  the  boy  the  best 
education  in  her  power,  and  thus  fit  him  to  begin  advantageously  the  battle  of 
life.  Dennis  appreciates  her  spirit  of  affectionate  self-sacrifice,  and  proves 
himself  worthy  of  it  The  story  is  a  record  of  his  trials  and  triumphs  at  a 
public  school,  where,  misunderstood  at  first,  but  afterwards  recognised  to  be 
'  almost '  if  not  ^  altogether  a  hero,'  he  educes  both  the  good  and  evil  which 
are  blended  in  boys  just  as  they  are  in  those  of  larger  growth.  It  is  a 
book  which  '  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  or  at  least  in  which  nature  is 
truly  mirrored.  No  boy  can  rea^  it  without  feeling  its  truthfulness,  and  at 
the  same  time  bein^  led  to  approve  and  follow  those  things  which  are  *  lovely 
and  of  good  report. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  conferred  a  real  benefit  on  the  youthful  community  by 
this  admirable  tale  of  school  life.  It  should  be  circulated  by  thousands  amongst 
the  very  interesting  and  important  class  whose  manner  of  life  it  so  faithfully 
and  delightfully  depicts. 

The  HosfiLETic  Quarterly,  No.  XIV.    April  1880.    Published  for  the 
Proprietors  by  Richard  D.  Dickinson,  London. 

^^E  miss  in  this  month's  number  the  usual  paper  of  a  philosophic  character, 
bearing  on  some  of  the  important  points  of  present-day  interest.  Other- 
^se  the  Quarterly  fully  sustains  the  high  name  which  it  has  won  for  itself. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  careful  and  learned  and  lucid  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  there  are  brief  discourses  of  a  fresh  and  suggestive  kind,  which  are 
interesting  to  read,  and  cannot  but  prove  helpful  in  preparation  for  the  pulpit. 

Briohter  than  the  Sun  ;  or,  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.  A  Life  of  Our 
Lord  for  the  Young.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.  With  Illustrations  by  A. 
RowEM.    New  Edition. 

London :  Jimcs  NIsbet  A  Co.  1880. 
l^r.  Macduff  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  religious 
^Titers.  Whatever  he  writes  commands  a  wide  circulation,  and  is  read  with 
^terest  by  many  thousands.  Aiud  there  is  a  reason  for  this.  He  has  a 
power  of  writing  in  a  vivid,  pictorial  manner  which  is  very  attractive  to  the 
general  reader,  and  which  secures  an  interested  perusal. 

pr.  Macduff^s  special  power  is  at  its  best  in  the  excellent  work  before  us. 
It  is  designed  for  the  yoimg,  and  we  know  of  no  book  on  the  all-important 
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sabject  of  which  it  treats  that  is   better  adapted  to  meet  their  tastes  aod 
enlist  their  sympathies.    Its  attractions  are  enhanced  by  numeroas  illustratioos. 

The  Difficulties  of  the  Soul.  By  W.  PI.  M.  A.  Aitkek,  M.  A.,  kte  Incumbent 
of  Christ  Church,  Exeter,  Author  of  the  *  School  of  Grace,'  ^  What  is  Your 
Life?' eta 

London:  Hodder  A Stoughton.  1880. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  a  most  arrestive  one,  and  the  subject  which  it 
discusses  of  the  utmost  moment.  *  The  difficulties  of  the  sotd '  arise  either 
from  perplexity  about  the  mysteries  of  existence,  or  from  mere  personal 
considerations.  With  the  former  class  of  difficulties  this  book  does  not  deal ; 
it  confines  itself  to  the  latter ;  and  as  the  author  has  had  much  experience 
as  an  evangdist,  he  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  diffi- 
culties under  observation,  and  meets  them  in  a  fair  and  considerate  manner. 

The  BitrnaH  and  Foreign  Evangeucal  Review.    No.  CXII.    April  1880. 

London:  James  Nlsbet  A  Co. 
This  Review  continues  to  keep  the  place  which  it  has  secured  in  contemporaij 
literature.  It  is  very  pronouncedly  orthodox  in  its  teaching,  and  states  and 
defends  the  orthodox  position  with  much  ability  and  learning.  Professor 
Macgregor  begins  the  present  number  with  a  discussion  on  Inspiration ;  this 
is  followed  by  a  paper  by  Professor  Watt  on  Professor  Robertson  Smith's 
article  *  Bible '  in  the  Encychpasdia  Britannica^  and  this  again  is  followed  by  an 
article  on  '  The  Latest  Phase  of  the  Pentateudial  Controversy.'  The  subjects, 
which  are  treated  with  marked  ability,  are  of  much  present  interest,  and  in 
view  of  the  May  meetiugs  of  our  Church  courts  may  be  reckoned  opportune, 
and  will  doubtless  command  a  careful  perusal. 

The  other  papers  are  varied  and  instructive ;  perhaps  the  one  which  will  secure 
the  most  interested  perusal,  is  that  on  '  Methodism  in  Ireland ; '  bat  scientific 
readers  will  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  a  paper  on  the  *  Conservation  of 
Energy  ^ — a  subject  which  has  a  deep  religious  as  well  as  scientific  significaooe. 
*  Jabez  ^  contains  much  curious  information  concerning  that  rather  shadowy 
character,  while  history  finds  itself  well  represented  in  a  paper  on  '  The  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.* 

The  closing  part  gives  a  careful  andgenial  survey  of  Modem  Literaturet 
in  which  Dr.  Laidlaw's  Lectmres,  Dr.  mlliam  Taylor^s  Sermons,  and  other 
recent  publications  are  favourably  noticed. 

The  present  number  may  be  said  emphatically  to  contain  '  strong  meat  for 
men,'  and  addresses  itself  to  those  who  read  with  an  earnest  purpose  and  an 
understanding  spirit. 


THE  NATION  IN  EARNEST. 

During  the  past  month  one  great  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation — the  elections.  It  had  become  a  belief  in 
certain  quarters  that  earnestness  was  an  antiquated  thing,  and  that  never 
more  would  it  be  possible  to  excite  such  depth  and  strength  and  intensity 
of  feeling  as  had  been  witnessed  in  former  days.  But  this  has  been 
completely  disproved.  Men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  of  the 
most  oppositeconvictions,  have  bestirred  themselves  as  theyneyer  did  before, 
and  the  contagion  of  enthasiasm  has  spread  thronghont  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  interests  of  the  highest  kind  were  at  stake,  we 
cannot  but  r^oice  in  the  result  that  has  been  so  triomphantly  reached. 
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aod  cAnnot  but  hope  for  better  things  in  the  political  sphere  in  the  days 
immediatelj  before  os  than  we  have  had  in  those  that  haye  gone  by. 

The  central  figure  in  the  great  contest  which  has  just  been  condnded 
donbtless  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  perseverance,  the  power  of  body  and 
mind  which  he  has  displayed,  are  marvellons,  especially  in  one  at  his 
period  of  life.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  bring  about  the 
change  which  has  taken  place.  He  has  his  reward,  not  only  in  the  viotoiy 
which  has  been  won,  but  in  the  gratitude  of  tens  of  thousands  of  his 
feQow-tcoontrymen. 

Another  kind  of  reward,  however,  which  he  has  received,  is  the  un- 
sparing and  unrelenting  persecution  of  his  opponents.  Even  his  greatest 
Tirtues  have  been  reckoned  a  fault.  Earnestness  is  generally  reckoned 
a  praiseworthy  quality,  and  for  this  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  conspicuous. 
But  this,  according  to  the  Saturday  Beview,  is  one  more  proof  of  his 
weakness.  For  what  is  earnestness  but  ^a  conviction  that  you  are 
always  in  the  right.'  So  speaks  that  very  superior  organ  of  superfine 
opinion.  But  the  definition  is  as  faulty  in  an  intellectual  as  it  is  in  its 
application  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is,  like  so  many  of  the  would-be 
smart  sayings  of  the  witlings  of  the  metropolitan  press,  superficial  and 
one-sided.  Criticism  of  this  kind  may  be  borne  with  calnmess.  It  does 
uot  touch  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  is  one  more  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  wisdom  of  those  that  are  wise  in  their  own  conceit  is 
foolishness. 


LEGISLATION  AND  THE  DRINK  TRAFFIC. 

Amokgst  those  who  lament  the  ravages  of  intemperance  and  strive  to 
stay  them,  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  on  some  points.  There  is,  how- 
ever, entire  unanimity  on  one  most  important  subject,  and  that  is,  that 
pabUc-houses  have  increased  most  hurtfnlly,  and  ought  to  be  lessened. 
All  experience  proves  that  the  greater  the  number  of  public-houses,  the 
greater  the  temptation  to  drunkenness.  We  observe,  in  the  report  of  the 
Edinburgh  City  Mission  for  the  past  year,  a  striking  instance  of  how  this 
giant  evil  works  its  woful  results: — 

^  Going  home  from  a  meeting,  I  noticed  a  man  who  had  been  present, 
&Qd  who  was  a  little  touched  with  drink,  going  into  a  public-house.  I 
toacbed  hhn  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  he  had  better  not  go  in  there. 
He  turned  back  at  once,  excusing  himself  by  saying  he  had  been  crossed 
that  day,  had  taken  a  little  drink  to  comfort  him,  and  so  on.  In  the 
coarse  of  our  talk,  he  told  me  he  had  lost  £1800  through  the  roguery 
of  a  relative,  and  losing  his  wife  about  the  same  time,  he  gave  way  to 
^Dk.  On  speakmg  to  him  of  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  he  fully 
admitted  it  all— "  But,''  he  added,  "I'll  take  the  pledge  again,  and  HI 
go  straight  home,  and  I  promise  you  111  take  no  more  drink  to-night.'* 
He  went  away,  but  as  he  had  to  pass  so  many  public-bouses,  I  was 
afraid  of  him,  and  followed  him.  He  passed  seven  all  right,  but  the 
eighth  was  too  much  for  him.  Looking  round  about,  he  got  on  the  door- 
step and  was  walking  in,  when  I  shouted  his  name,  and  before  he  got  in 
Had  my  arm  in  bistaDd  led  him  away.  He  offered  no  resistance,  but 
^^^ed  glad  to  be  saved  from  himself.  And  here  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  short  street^  the  West 
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Port  — there  are  fonrteen  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits. 
Sorelj  those  who  grant  licences  so  namerooslj  in  localities  where  there  is 
the  least  moral  power  to  resist  their  influence,  cannot  be  held  innocent  of 
the  crime  of  destroying  the  sonls  of  their  weaker  brethren.' 

Some  temperance  reformers  argue  that  the  country,  if  it  were  tested, 
would  rote  for  the  entire  extinction  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Perhaps  this 
is  taking  a  too  sanguine  view  of  matters,  but  surely  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  lessening  the  number  of  public-houses,  especially  in  those  parts 
of  our  great  cities  where  this  yice  most  lamentably  abounds,  would  be  a 
kindness  to  the  poor  victims  themselves  and  a  gratification  to  all  the 
right-minded  part  of  the  community. 

This  being  so,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  following  announcement  in 
this  day's  newspapers  (April  14) : — ^  In  the  burghs  of  Scotland  yester- 
day, courts  sat  to  consider  applications  for  certificates  to  deal  in  excisable 
liquors.  The  general  result  is  an  increase,  though  not  a  large  one,  in  the 
number  of  licences.' 


AN  OLD  FALLACY  REVIVED. 
One  of  the  arguments  that  used  to  be  urged  against  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church  was,  that  it  meant  <  national  atheism.' 
It  appeared  some  years  ago  in  quarters  where  better  things  might  hare 
been  expected ;  it  has  been  reproduced  in  recent  days,  in  its  wildest  form, 
as  an  electioneering  cry.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  individual  members 
and  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
a  whole,  it  identified  itself  with  a  party,  and  seemed  to  think  that  its 
fate  as  a  national  institution  would  be  determined  by  the  fate  of  that 
party.  And  so  a  good  deal  of  political  capital  was  made  out  of  the  Charch 
question,  and  its  defence  was  undertaken  by  the  great  majority  of  that 
party.  The  result  of  the  recent  contest  has  been  doleful  indeed,  it  is 
asserted,  and  especially  in  the  interests  of  religion ;  for  it  is  averred 
that  ^  atheism  has  set  its  foot  upon  the  throat  of  the  nation ! '  This  is 
the  startling  afi&rmation  of  one  Captain  M'Taggart,  who  contested  ui* 
successfully  the  Falkirk  Burghs.  It  is  in  vain  you  point  out  to  men  like 
him  that  you  may  have  an  Established  Church  and  the  nataon  be 
atheistical,  and  no  Established  Church  and  the  nation  be  religious— that 
Dissenters  are  as  firm  friends  and  ardent  promotersof  national  religion  as 
those  boasters  of  the  so-called  National  ChurcL 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  light  beginning  to  spread  on  thl^ 
subject.  Thus  that  great  friend  of  a  national  Church,  Professor  Blackie. 
now  tells  us  that  we  may  have  a  national  Church  even  though  disestab* 
lishment  and  disendowment  were  come;  for  that  is  merely  a  question 
of  money.  It  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  money,  but  it  is  so  rerj 
largely;  and  surely  the  nation  that  supports  its  Church  by  free-will 
ofi'erings  is  a  much  more  truly  religious  one  than  a  nation  that  does  so 
by  compulsion, 

PRESENT  DUTY  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
DISESTABLISHMENT  QUESTION. 
A  CONTROTBRST  of  somc  importance  has  been  going  on  in  the  news- 
papers of  late  on  this  subject.    The  chief  parties  who  have  engaged  in  it 
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are  Mr.  Nicolson  [of  Parsons  GreeD,  Priocipal  Rainj,  and  a  gentleman 
who  signs  himself  ^  A  Liberal  Dissenter.' 

Mr.  Nicolson's  contention  is  that,  as  a  Liberal  GoTemment  has  been 
brought  into  power  by  the  united  efforts  of  Liberals, — apart  from  their 
ecclesiastical  connections  and  convictions, — and  brought  in  for  a  special 
purpose  on  which  they  are  all  united,  it  would  be  unfair  for  a  section  of 
Liberals  to  raise  the  question  of  disestablishment  in  the  coming  Parlia- 
ment. Principal  Rainy's  contention  is  that,  as  the  Established  Church  is 
a  present  and  pressing  injustice,  it  is  quite  competent  for  a  section  of 
Liberals  to  take  it  up  and  press  it  to  an  issue.  At  this  point  ^  A  Liberal 
Dissenter '  enters  in,  and  argues  that  though  it  is  quite  competent  for 
certain  men  to  act  as  Principal  Rainy  indicates,  it  would  not  be  ex- 
})edient,  inasmuch  as  the  result  would  be  to  divide  the  Liberal  party,  and 
tlius  not  only  prevent  much  good  legislation  in  several  directions,  but 
retard  the  object  in  view. 

The  discussion  which  has  thus  been  raised  is  of  great  practical 
moment.  A  right  end  may  be  sought  by  a  wrong  method,  or  at  a  wrong 
time,  and  thus  be  defeated.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  surely  be  too  much 
to  ask  those  who  are  suffering  from  a  very  grave  injustice,  and  on  whom 
is  inflicted  a  very  serious  injury,  to  rest  and  be  thankful  with  what  has 
already  been  gained,  and  relegate  the  whole  question  of  disestablishment 
to  that '  more  convenient  season,'  which  proverbially  never  comes. 

We  have  no  doubt,  however,  especially  in  view  of  recent  experience, 
that  wise  counsels  will  prevail.  As  a  Church,  we  have  reason  for  special 
gratification  that  we  will  be  represented  in  Parliament  by  some  of  our 
best  men.  Our  Nonconformist  brethren  in  England  regard  with  satis- 
faction their  own  gains,  and  rejoice  also  with  us  in  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  Scotland  in  this  matter. 


OBITUARY— THE  LATE  MR.  CORBETT. 

Death  lias  of  late  been  thinning  the  ranks  of  our  philanthropists,  and 
another  blank  has  been  made  in  their  number  by  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
58,  of  Mr.  Corbett,  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  a  very 
important  and  successful  department  of  philanthropic  work.  It  is  now 
about  twenty  years  ago  since  Mr.  Corbett  established  in  Glasgow 
dining-rooms  for  working-men,  at  which  an  excellent  and  well-prepared 
dinner  could  be  had  for  4^d.  These  institutions  flourished  exceedingly, 
and  were  pecuniarily,  as  well  as  otherwise,  a  success.  They  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  movement  which  is  now  so,  widespread  for  the  establish- 
ment of  British  Workman's  Public-houses. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  highly  successful  as  a  business  man,  and  he  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  means  to  those  philanthropic  objects  which  were 
so  dear  to  him.    He  was  withal  a  truly  humble  Christian  man. 


PRESBTTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Old  Meldrum  on  Slst  March  for  the  induc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  J.  M*Luckie  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  there. 
The  Benrices  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Banchory ;  Mr.  Duncan,  Lynturk ; 
and  Mr.  Dobson,  Nelson  Street,  Aberdeen.    The  congregation  entertained  the 
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psesbytery  to  dinner  in  the  manse,  and  a  very  successful  soiree  was  held  in  the 
evening. 

Annanclale.-^ThiB  presbytery  held  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  at  Annan  on  the 
23d  March  last — the  Rev.  James  Scott,  moderator  pro  tempore.  The  usual 
forms  having  been  observed,  the  Rev.  William  Button  of  Moffat  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  Grange  Road,  Birkenhead.  The  pastoral 
tie  between  Mr.  Hutton  and  the  Moffat  congregation  having  been  dissolved, 
Mr.  Ronald  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Moffat  on  the  foUowing  Sabbath,  and 
intimate  the  presbvtery^s  decision  and  declare  the  church  vacant.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  appointed  moderator  of  session  during  the  vacancy. — ^The  ordinary  meeting 
of  presbytery  was  held  at  Annan  on  the  6th  April — the  Rev.  James  Scott, 
moderator  pro  tempore.  Read  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of  NewoB»tleto&, 
requesting  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call 
to  one  to  labour  among  them  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  The  usual  inquiheB 
were  made,  and  parties  removed.  The  presbytery,  while  expressing  regret  that 
the  congregation  were  not  unanimous,  yet,  taking  all  the  circuo^lances  into 
account,  agreed  to  grant  the  moderation  as  craved.  Appointed  the  moderiti(A 
to  take  ip\&ce  at  Newcastleton  on  the  28d  April  current,  at  seven  o'clock  p.m., 
and  Mr.  Watson  to  preach  and  preside.  Appointed  Mr.  Scott  to  represent  the 
presbytery  in  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Appointed  Mr. 
Garruthers  moderator  of  presbytery  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Appointed 
the  next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Annan,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  June,  being  the  15th  day  of  June,  at  11.45  A.M. 

Arbroath, — This  presbytery  held  its  ordinary  meeting  in  Brechin  on  Tuesday, 
23d  March — the  Rev.  R.  W.  Orr,  Brechin,  moderator.  The  convener  of  the 
Gommittee  on  Statistics  laid  his  report  on  the  table,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  were  on  3l8t  December  last  on  roll  3972,  or  65  more  than  the  previoiu 
year,  and  that  the  total  givings  of  the  people  had  amounted  to  £4662, 15s.  1^ 
(23s.  5^d.  per  member),  or  £85,  16s.  9d.  more  than  the  previous  year.  The 
members  of  presbytery  expressed  their  gratification  that  during  a  year  of  con- 
tinued and  widespread  depression  the  people  had  been  enabl^  thus  not  oolj 
to  maintain  but  to  exceed  their  former  liberality.  The  Rev.  John  GookL 
Montrose,  was  unanimously  elected  clerk  in  room  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Millar,  M.A, 
Garnoustie,  resigned.  It  was  agreed  to  transmit  to  the  Synod  and  oordiallj 
recommend  an  overture  proposing  the  preparation  of  a  *  year  book  ^  for  the 
denomination.  The  Rev.  Henry  Angus,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
presbytery  on  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Arbroath  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Banffshire. — A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  this  presbvtery  was  held  at  Banff  on 
13th  April — Rev.  Mr.  Muir,  moderator.  A  call  from  Bombank,  Hamilton, 
to  Mr.  Gilmour,  Gardenston,  was  supported  by  Rev.  Mr.  Andexaon  and  Mr. 
Lachlan  Taylor,  Hamilton,  commissioners  from  Bumbank.  Messrs.  Kennedy, 
Gordon,  and  Ingram  were  present  as  commissioners  from  Gardenston.  Mr. 
Gilmour  accepted  the  call,  and  amid  the  unanimous  regret  of  the  preebyterr, 
the  connection  between  him  and  Gardenston  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Rogerson, 
Banff,  was  appointed  moderator  of  session  at  Gardenston. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  7th  of  April — the  Rev.  W.  Wiboo, 
moderator.  The  Kev.  G.  F.  Roes  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  tix 
months.  The  Rev.  John  Smith  and  John  Orr,  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbordi  of 
England,  Berwick,  being  present,  were  associated.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson, 
convener,  read  the  anniud  report  on  statistics,  which  was  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  committee  received  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery.  The  clerk 
intimated  that  Mr.  Morton  of  Greenock  had  refused  to  receive  the  testimoniil 
proposed  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  the  committee  appointed  by  tins  preBby 
tei^  in  promotion  of  that  object  was  therefore  discharged.  The  Hon.  Mftjio^ 
BaUlie-Hamilton,  then  M.P.  for  Berwickshire,  intimated  that  he  had  preBented 
to  the  House  of  Gommons  the  petition  of  this  presbytery  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Gantagious  Diseases  (Women)  Acta.    The  Presbytery  of  Glaegow  (Sooth) 
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reported  that  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Miller,  M.A.,  had  accepted  a  call  from  Eyemouth 
congregation,  and  been  loosed  from  his  charge  in  Elgin  Street,  Glasgow.  His 
indaction  at  Eyemouth  was  therefore  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  27th  of 
April— the  services  to  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Howatson,  Ruther- 
ford, and  Simpson.  Several  congregations  reported  collections  on  behalf  of  the 
Theological  £(jdl  Fund.  The  Rev.  George  Robertson,  M.A.,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  approaching  Synod. 
It  was  proposed  and  seconded,  '  That  the  presbytery  reconsider  their  late  de- 
cision as  to  the  seat  of  presbytery,  with  a  view  to  its  removal  to  Dunse.'  It 
was  proposed  and  seconded  as  a  counter  motion,  *•  That  the  presbytery  decline 
to  reverse  their  decision  of  December  last,  in  which  they  resolved  to  remain  in 
Berwick  in  preference  to  removing  their  seat  to  Dunse.^  The  former  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  suggest  to  the  Synod 
that,  in  the  event  of  Dr.  MacGiil's  resignation  being  accepted,  no  election  to  the 
office  of  foreign  secretary  take  place  without  affording  the  Church  suitable 
opportunities,  through  its  presbyteries,  of  indicating  the  names  of  those  who 
might  be  deemed  best  qualified  for  the  said  office.  On  account  of  peculiarities 
in  connection  with  the  preaching  station  at  Chirnside,  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
the  whole  caae  to  the  Synod  for  advice. 

Cupar, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  schoolroom  of  Bonnygate  Church,  Cupar, 
on  16th  March — ^Mr.  Bell,  moderator.  The  Rev.  James  Macowan  laid  on  the 
table  the  resignation  of  his  charge  at  St.  Andrews  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  The  members  of  presbytery  united  in  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  infirm  state  of  health,  their  regret  at  the  step  which  he  had  felt 
called  on  to  take,  and  their  hope  that,  after  a  period  of  rest  from  active  duty, 
he  would  be  restored  to  health  and  usefulness  in  the  Church.  The  congregation 
was  summoned  to  appear  for  their  interest  at  next  meeting.  Mr.  John  F. 
Blair,  student  of  divinity  of  the  third  year,  applied  for  subjects  of  trials  of 
licence,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  assign  these.  After  some  routine 
business,  the  presbytery  entered  on  conference  on  the  state  of  religion,  when 
Mr.  Morison  reported  on  behalf  of  Mission  Committee,  Mr.  Smith  on  behalf  of 
Evangelistic  Committee,  Mr.  Hair  on  Sabbath  Schools,  and  the  clerk  on  Dis- 
^tabUshment.  The  reports  were  received,  and  thanks  given  to  the  convener. 
Mr.  Borwick  also  gave  in  the  report  on  statistics  for  1879,  and  received  thanks 
for  his  diligence. — The  presbytery  met  again  on  Tuesday,  30th  March — Mr.  Bell, 
moderator.  Commissioners  from  St.  Andrews  appeared,  and  laid  on  the  table 
resolutions  setting  forth  that  the  congregation  regretted  the  step  which  their 
minister,  Mr.  Macowan,  had  been  constrained  to  take  on  account  of  hia 
health,  as  also  that  they  sympathized  deeply  with  him  in  his  affliction,  and 
entertained  the  hope  that  his  health  would  be  restored,  and  that  he  would  again 
be  useful  to  the  Church.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  complete  cessation  from 
ministerial  work  as  a  means  of  recovery,  the  congregation  was  not  prepared  to 
oppose  t^e  acceptance  of  the  resignation  should  the  presbytery  see  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  take  that  step.  The  commissioners  were  heard,  and  Mr.  Macowan  having 
stated  that  he  adhered  to  his  resolution  as  expressed  at  last  meeting,  the  resig- 
nation was  accepted,  and  the  connection  between  Mr.  Macowan  and  the  con- 
legation  of  St.  Andrews  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  to  preach  at 
St.  Andrews,  to  intimate  this  decision,  and  declare  the  church  vacant.  Mr. 
Fleming  was  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Synod^s  Committee 
on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Agreed  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  Thursday,  6th  May, 
at  9  o'clock  A.M. 

Dumbarton. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  13th  April.  Tickets  of  attendance  at 
the  Hall  were  presented  by  Mr.  James  Rodger,  M.A.  Mr.  A.  B.  D.  Alexander, 
M.A.,  having  pa^ed  the  exit  examination  of  the  Hall,  was  taken  on  trial  for 
licence,  and  aelivered  a  lecture  on  Isa.  liv.  1-3,  which,  after  remarks,  was 
tmanimously  sustained.  Rev.  Andrew  Wilson  gave  in  the  annual  report  on 
statistics,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  income  for  congregational  purposes 
amounts  to  £4355, 15s.  7^d.,  and  for  missions  and  benevolence  to  £2336,  Is.  94* ; 
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total,  £6G91,  17b.  4^.  Ayerage  per  member  for  congregational  purposes;, 
^6b.  ll|d.;  for  miBBiona  and  benevolence,  148.  5^d. ;  for  all  purposes,  4 Is.  5^d, 
A  presbyterial  conference  was  held  on  missions,  and  in  the  evening  a  public 
missionary  meeting  was  held,  when  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  James 
Morton  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith  of  Greenock,  as  deputies  from  the  Home  Board; 
and  by  Rev.  David  Williamson  and  Rev.  John  Ross  of  China,  as  representing 
the  foreign  section  of  the  Mission  Board.  The  deputies  were  cordially  thanked 
for  their  presence  and  addresses. 

Dumfries, — This  presbytery  met  on  6th  April — the  Rev.  M.  N.  Goold,  mode- 
rator. Mr.  John  Jardine,  student,  read  a  critical  exercise  from  Heb.  vi.  4-6, 
and  delivered  a  lecture  from  Heb.  ii.  1-4,  as  parts  of  trials  for  licence.  Both 
exercises  were  approvingly  sustained.  According  to  notice  of  motion  given  at 
last  meeting,  the  presbytery  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Synod,  in  the  event 
of  Dr.  MacGill's  resignation  being  accepted,  that  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Church  be  consulted  before  any  person  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  foreign 
secretary.  The  presbytery  meets  on  the  19th  April  to  dispose  of  the  call 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  George  Rae  from  the  congregation  of  Greenock.  The 
roll  of  members  was  adjusted  for  the  Synod,  and  the  clerk  instructed  to  attend 
to  all  necessary  intimations. 

Dundee, — This  presbytery  met  on  23d  March — ^the  Rev.  Charles  Jerdan, 
moderator.  The  call  of  School  Wynd  congregation  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Skerret, 
which  was  signed  by  173  members  and  43  adherents,  was  sustained.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Connel  and  Miller  were  appointed  to  accompany  the  commissioners  from 
the  congregation  to  the  Birmingham  presbytery.  Read  a  communication  from 
the  Home  Secretary  regarding  collections  appointed  by  the  Synod.  After 
consideration,  it  was  agreed  that  the  presbytery  regret  that  so  many  congre- 
gations have  failed  to  make  these  collections,  and  recommend  that  ministers 
and  sesBions  afford  their  people  an  opportunity  of  making  these  collections. 
With  reference  to  the  proposal  to  add  £100  to  the  salary  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  *  That  the  presbytery,  while  highly  appreciating  the 
services  of  Dr.  Scott,  does  not  at  present  see  cause  to  sanction  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  circular.'  According  to  notice  given,  it  was  moved  and  seconded, 
*  That  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  advisa- 
bility of  observing  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
after  the  opening  of  Synod.'  It  was  moved  and  seconded  as  an  amendment, 
^  That  the  presbytery  do  not  adopt  the  overture.'  On  a  vote  being  taken,  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Graham  and 
Watson  were  appointed  to  support  the  overture.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  memorialize  the  Synod  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  subject  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  Mission  Board,  and  a  memorial  was  adopted  asking  the  Synod 
to  grant  fuller  representation  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dunaee.  The  Rev.  MeBsrs. 
Drununond  and  Wilson  were  appointed  to  support  the  memoiiaL  The  presby- 
tery appointed  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Taylor  to  present  a  memorial  to 
the  magistrates  of  Dundee  asking  them  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  n>r  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  was  unanimously  agreed, '  That 
the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  adopt  such  measures  as  it  may  see  fit  to 
secure  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.'  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Dunlop  were  appointed  to  support 
the  overture. 

Dunfermline, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  16th  March — Rev.  Mr.  Crawford, 
moderator.  Mr.  Brown,  convener  of  the  Statistical  Committee,  gave  in  his 
report,  which  was  of  a  favourable  character.  Dr.  Scott,  Home  Sectary,  and 
James  Morton,  Esq.,  Greenock,  appeared  before  the  presbytery  as  a  deputation 
from  the  Home  Board  on  the  Augmentation  Scheme.  The  deputies  having 
been  heard,  it  was  moved  and  cordially  agreed  to :  *  That  the  tnanks  of  the 
presbytery  be  given  to  Dr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Morton  for  their  able  and  interesting 
statements,  express  the  hope  that  the  object  of  the  visit  be  gained,  ane«r 
commend  the  interests  of  the  Augmentation  Fund  to  the  several  oongregations 
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within  the  bounds,  and  specially  commit  the  subject  to  the  Augmentation 
Committee  to  do  its  utmost  in  working  out  the  scheme/  In  the  evening  the 
deputies  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  elders  and  managers  of  the  Dunfermline 
congregations.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the  fund. — The  pres- 
b3rtery  met  again  on  6th  April.  A  circular  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
Sarplus  Fund  was  laid  on  the  table,  from  which  it  appeared  that  five  congre> 
^tions  had  received  a  full  share,  and  one  three-quarters  of  a  share.  On  the 
circular  intimating  a  prc^Kised  increase  of  the  Home  Secretary's  salary  being 
read,  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  individual  action  of  the  brethren 
at  the  meeting  of  Synod.  Power  was  given  to  the  Disestablishment  Com- 
mittee to  petition  against  the  *  Religion  Clause '  in  the  forthcoming  Census 
Bill,  if  it  should  contain  any  such  clause.  It  was  also  agreed  to  petition 
Parliament  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Edinburgh.-^ThiB  presbytery  met  in  the  Presbytery  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  on 
Tuesday,  6th  April — Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  Fala,  moderator.  It  was  agreed,  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Duff,  not  to  enter  into  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  home 
mission  secretaryship,  as  the  office  was  not  yet  vacant.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Croom,  thanking  the  presbytery  for  the  arrangements  sanctioned  by 
them  in  connection  with  his  retirement  from  active  duty  as  senior  minister  of 
Lauriston  Place  Church.  A  conference  was  held  on  foreign  missions.  Mr, 
Moffat  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions having  been  considered,  were  in  part  approved.  Mr.  James,  Bristo 
Church,  was  appointed  convener  in  succession  to  Mr.  Moffat.  A(r.  Robertson, 
Bread  Street  Church,  moved  a  resolution  in  reference  to  disestablishment, 
which  was  approved.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  anent  subdividing 
the  presbytery  being  read  and  considered,  it  was  agreed  to  delay  meantime 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  It  was  agreed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  to  the  famine  prevailing 
ia  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Western  Persia,  wiih  a  view  to  raise  funds  to 
assist  in  its  relief.  A  committee  was  appointed,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Licensing  Courts,  to  take  such  steps  as  seemed  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance.  It  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  general  com- 
mittee to  confer  anent  the  proposal  to  transfer  Portsburgh  Church  to  Gilmore 
Place. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Forres  on  18th  April — ^the 
Hev.  W.  Macdonald,  Lossiemouth,  moderator  pro  tern.  A  call  from  South 
Street,  Elgin,  to  Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  probationer,  was  sustained,  and  a  letter 
^as  read  from  Mr.  Smillie,  intimating  his  acceptance  of  the  same.  Trials  for 
ordination  were  accordingly  appointed  him.  The  Rev.  A.  Robertson,  Ardersier, 
^as  appointed  a  member  of  the  Synod^s  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 
1q  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  Synod  being  called  upon  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment  to  the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretary,  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  Glasgow,  be  sent  up  to  the  Synod. 
It  was  also  moved  and  seconded  that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  George  Robson, 
Inverness,  be  sent  up.  It  was  proposed  to  send  up  both  names,  but  the  pres- 
^y^iy,  by  a  majority,  resolved  to  send  up  Mr.  Robson *s  name  only.  Next 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn  on  18th  May. 

Falkirk, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  2d  March — Rev.  J.  L.  Munro,  B.D., 
moderator.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  recommend  that,  in  the  event  of  Dr. 
^acGiirs  resignation  of  the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretary  beiog  accepted, 
^e  Synod  arrange  so  that  before  a  successor  be  appointed  the  various  pres- 
hyteries  of  the  Uhurch  have  an  opportunity  of  nomination  as  in  the  case  of 
profeaaorB  of  Ideology.  Approved  of  chapters  i.  and  v.  of  proposed  revision 
and  re-arrangement  of  Riues  and  Forms  of  Procedure.  Anent  the  proposal 
^mm  the  Synod^s  Committee  on  Secretaryships,  etc.,  to  add  £100  to  the  Home 
Secretary's  saJary,  the  following  motion  was  carried  : — *  The  presbytery  consider 
that  the  proposition  is  incompetent  from  this  committee,  and  agree  that  it  is 
also  inexpedient' — The  presbytery  met  again  in  Falkirk  on^  6th  April — Rev* 
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J.  L.  MuDFO,  moderator.  Mr.  Burns  intunated  that,  on  the  reqaest  of  the 
senatus  of  the  Theological  College,  he  had  agreed  to  employ  a  student  in 
connection  with  the  Recess  Scheme,  and  to  raise  the  sum  of  £20  as  part  payment 
of  the  sakrj.  It  was  moved  that  in  the  event  of  the  Synod  seeing  it  necesBsry 
to  proceed  to  elect  at  its  first  meeting  a  foreign  mission  secretary,  this  pres- 
bytcrv  name  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan  as  suitable  for  the  office.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Young,  Dr.  Kennedy^  and  Mr.  Williamson  were  also  nomitAted,  and  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  send  up  all  the  names.  The  Statistical  Report  for  1879 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Munro.  It  showed  an  increase  of  92  in 
membership,  one  Sabbath  school,  and  118  scholars.  In  addition  to  ordinary 
services,  regular  services  were  maintained  during  the  year  at  thirteen  stations. 
Financially  the  presbytery  was  also  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  seat-rents 
having  increased  by  £40 ;  collections  and  subscriptions  in  support  of  ordinances 
by  ££^ ;  amount  raised  for  buildings  and  repairs  by  £120 ;  and  total  congre- 
gational income  by  £260.  In  miadons  there  was  a  slight  decrease.  The  total 
increase  for  all  purposes  was  £415 ;  the  entire  income  of  the  congregations  of 
the  presbytery  being  £6178 ;  and  the  entire  expenditure  £5480.  The  presby- 
tery received  the  report,  and  thanked  the  committee,  and  in  particular  Mr. 
Munro,  the  convener.  Read  communication  anent  Surplus  Augmentation 
Fund.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  express  satisfaction  at  the  result  attained 
for  the  past  year,  anew  recommended  the  fund  to  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds,  and  specially  directed  the  attention  of  the  presbytery's  Augmen- 
tation Committee  to  the  matter.  Agreed  to  recommend  to  the  favooiable 
consideration  of  the  Home  Board  an  application  from  the  congregation  of 
Oarron  for  a  grant  to  enable  it  at  once  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  place 
of  worship.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leckie  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  BiUs 
and  Overtures.  Mr.  McMillan  intimated  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the 
Home  Board  to  go  to  Barra  Island  from  9th  May  to  20th  June  to  hold  services 
with  the  fishermen  who  congregate  there  at  that  time.  The  presbytoy  approved 
of  the  arrangement. 

Galloway. — This  presbytery  met  on  6th  April,  and  was  constituted  by  Mr. 
Hogarth,  moderator.  Report  on  statistics  for  the  3rear  1879  was  laid  upon  the 
table,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  membership  of  the  congregations  of  the 
I)resbytery  was  1711 ;  that  the  amount  of  income  for  ordinary  congrega- 
tional purposes  was  £2030,  9s.  2d. ;  for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes, 
£408,  1S&  4d. ;  and  for  all  purposes,  £2439,  2s.  6^d.  Averages  per  member 
for  ordinary  purposes,  £l,  3s.  9d. ;  for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes, 
4b.  9^. ;  and  for  all  purposes,  £1,  8s.  6^d.  Mr  James  Mitchell,  Stranraer,  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery  on  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Newton-Stewart,  on 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  June. 

Gkugow  {North). — ^This  presbytery  met  on  18th  April — ^Rev.  Dr.  Drummond, 
moderator.  Dr.  Scott  read  a  report  on  congresational  aid,  which  stated  that 
there  had  been  paid  to  eight  congregations  £827,  10s.  6d.  Of  that  sam, 
£611,  6s.  had  been  raised  by  specifd  congregational  contributions  and  doos- 
tions,  and  the  balance  had  been  granted  by  the  Home  Mission  BosnL  Dr. 
Scott  was  accorded  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  for  his  labours,  and  the 
committee  were  discharged.  Rev.  Mr.  Rennie  called  attention  to  the  Synod 
General  Fund,  and  stat^  that  there  were  several  congregations  which  did  not 
pay  the  sum  at  which  they  were  assessed,  and  the  presbytery  agreed  to  overture 
the  Synod  to  take  ihe  subject  into  consideration.  Rev.  2fr.  Imrie,  in  his 
statistical  report  for  1879,  stated  that  on  the  roll  of  the  presbytery  there  were 
62  congregations,  of  which  four  were  collegiate  charges.  The  contributions 
to  the  presbjrtery  for  1879.  after  making  allowance  for  the  disjoined  congrega* 
tions,  amounted  to  £71,733,  4b.  4d.,  as  compared  with  £76,067,  8s.  lOd.  for 
the  previous  year.  At  the  close  of  1878  the  membership  was  31,642,  and  at 
the  close  of  1879,  31,101,  a  falling  oif  of  541.  The  Sabbath  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presbytery  numbered  127. 
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Glasgow  (SoiiM). — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  6th  April,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  nominate  Rey.  James  Buchanan  as  foreign  mission  secretary.  Rev. 
Mr.  Miller  intimated  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  Eyemouth,  and  his  translation 
was  agreed  to. 

Hamilton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  23d  March— Mr.  Dunlop, 
moderator.  A  call  addressed  by  the  recently  constituted  congregation  of 
Bumbank,  to  the  Rev.  John  Gilmour,  of  Gaidenston,  Banffshire,  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  send  the  call,  with  copies  of  the  reasons 
of  translation,  to  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Banffshire,  and  to  request  him 
to  follow  out  the  rules  of  the  Church  with  all  convenient  speed.  Mr.  Donaldson, 
convener  of  the  presbytery^s  Committee  on  Statistics,  gave  the  annual  report  of  the 
statistics  of  the  several  congregations  for  the  past  year.  The  report  was  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Morton,  convener  of  the  presbytery^s  Committee 
on  Missions,  etc.,  gave  in  a  report,  which  contained  some  valuable  suggestions, 
which  the  presbytery  agreed  to  discuss  at  next  meeting,  which  is  the  annual  mis- 
sionary meeting,  when  a  deputation  from  the  Home  Mission  Board  is  expected  to 
visit  the  presbytery.  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  according  to  notice  given  at  last  meeting, 
moved  that  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  delay  filling  up  the  vacant 
office  of  foreign  mission  secretary  till  the  presbyteries  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  recommendations.  Mr.  Paterson  seconded  the  motion,  the  further 
discussion  of  which  was  adjourned  till  next  meeting,  which  was  appointed  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  13th  April. — The  presbytery  met  again  on  13th  April. 
Mr.  Meiklejohn's  motion  to  overture  the  Synod  to  delay  filling  up  the  vacant 
foreign  secretaryship  was  adopted  by  the  presbytery,  and  Messrs.  Meiklejohn 
and  Paterson  were  appointed  to  support  it  before  the  Synod.  Dr.  Scott  and 
Mr.  George  Younger  were  present  as  a  deputation  from  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  and  addressed  the  presbytery,  urging  the  claims  of  the  Augmentation 
Fund  to  the  greater  liberality  of  the  congregations.  The  deputation  were 
thanked  for  their  visit,  and  the  presbytery  resolved  to  commend  the  fund  to  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  congregations  within  the  bounds.  Intimation 
having  been  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  Banffshire  Presbytery  that  Mr. 
Gilmour  had  accepted  the  call  from  Bumbank  congregation,  his  induction  was 
apTOinted  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  13th  May. 

Ktlto, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  23d  March.  Upwards  of  an  hour,  as  arranged 
at  previous  meeting,  was  spent  in  conference  on  foreign  missions.  It  was  agreed 
to  issue  a  recommendation  to  the  sessions  to  see  that  there  is  a  missionary  com- 
mittee connected  with  the  congregations ;  that  the  Missionary  Record  finds  its 
way  to  every  household ;  and  to  aim  at  a  higher  standard  in  contributing  to 
the  foreign  mission  funds  being  attained.  The  presbytery  further  recommend 
the  holding  of  meetmgs  in  convenient  centres,  with  a  view  to  addresses  bdng 
deUvered,  bringing  the  claims  of  our  foreign  missions  before  the  people,  and 
securing  a  heartier  interest  and  more  literal  support.  Commissioners  from 
Kelso  First  Congregation  presented  a  unanimous  petition  for  a  moderation,  which 
was  granted,  Rev.  David  Cairns,  interim  moderator  of  session,  to  preside  on 
the  evening  of  5th  April.  The  stipend  promised  is  £350  per  annum,  together 
with  manse  and  garden.  The  communion- roll  tabled  contains  the  names  of  540 
members.  In  reply  to  a  communication  anent  the  mission  secretaryship  held 
by  Dr.  MacGill,  Dr.  James  Brown  informed  the  presbytery  that,  so  far  as  his 
committee  is  concerned,  the  whole  matter  will  be  in  the  Synod's  hands.  Mr. 
PriDgle  suggested  that  the  consideration  of  his  motion  on  the  subject  should  be 
delayed  tiU  April,  to  which  the  presbytery  assented.  Mr.  Scott,  as  convener 
of  Mr.  Morton's  Testimonial  Committee,  having  issued  a  circular  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Morton  desired  no  further  steps  might  be  taken,  the  presbytery  agreed. 
The  Committee  on  Stipend  Augmentation  reported  the  amount  given  and  the 
amomit  received  within  the  presbytery  last  year.  It  was  resolved  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  claims  of  this  fund,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  inareoBod 
contributions  in  all  the  congregations.  It  was  intimated  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Wilson  that  he  had  met  with  the  congregation  of  Dunse  (West)  on  7th  March, 
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in  order  to  proceed  to  a  moderation,  bat  that  through  altered  circmnstazioei 
they  had  by  a  majority  decided  to  siat  procedure.  Forms  of  commiBsions  to 
representative  elders  were  issued  to  session-clerks.  Inquiries  by  the  Home 
Secretary  in  reference  to  stated  annual  collections  were  answered  satisbu^orily 
as  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Fund,  and  except  in  two 
cases  as  to  the  Augmentation  of  Stipends  Fund,  but  no  response  had  been  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  congregations  to  the  claims  of  church  extension.  The 
presbytery  promised  respectful  attention  to  the  circulars  of  Dr.  Mair  regarding 
young  persons  changing  their  residence.  An  appeal  coming  through  Dt,  John 
Muir  and  Lady  Strangford  was  made  for  help  in  famine  for  the  people  of 
Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Western  Persia,  and  commended  to  the  churches. 

Kirkcaldy, — This  presbytery  met  at  Kirkcaldy  on  6th  April — Rev.  Dr.  Baxter, 
moderator.  The  annual  report  on  statistics  was  given  in,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  fifty-three  in  the  number  of 
members,  and  also  an  increase  in  Sabbath-school  attendance  and  Sabbath- 
school  teachers.  There  was  laid  on  the  table  a  statement  regarding  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  surplus  fund.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  record  their  gratification 
at  a  result  so  creditable  to  the  UbenJity  of  Sie  Church,  and  to  urge  on  the  con- 
gregations witliin  the  bounds  increased  exertion  on  behalf  of  the  Augmentation 
Scheme.  The  Conmiittee  on  the  Revised  Forms  of  Procedure  gave  in  their 
report,  recommending  several  slight  alterations.  The  report  was  adopted.  The 
probable  vacancy  in  the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretary  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  following  names  were  mentioned  for  nomination,  should 
the  election  take  place  at  next  meeting  of  Synod,  namely : — Rev.  Dr.  Toung, 
James  Buchanan,  and  G.  L.  Carstairs,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  Williamson,  Queens- 
ferry.  Inquiry  was  made  regarding  the  collections  appointed  by  the  Synod, 
when  it  was  found  that  with  few  exceptions  these  collections  had  been  made. 
The  presbytery  agrecKl  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts.  The  roll  of  presbytery  was  adjusted  witii  a  view  to  the  approach- 
ing meeting  of  Synod,  and  Mr.  Malloch,  minister,  and  Mr.  Murray,  elder,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 

Melrose. — This  presbytery  met  on  6th  April — Mr.  Wilson,  moderator. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Blair,  West  Church,  Gala- 
shiels, who  has  been  invalided  for  some  months,  that  the  congregation  give  an 
annual  allowance  of  £100  along  with  the  manse,  in  the  confidence  of  his 
receiving  the  usual  aged  minister's  grant.  The  presbytery  congratulated  the 
congregation  on  the  very  liberal  spirit  and  conduct  they  had  manifested.  The 
hearing  of  candidates  for  a  colleague  and  successor  will  begin  in  June,  when 
the  congregation  hope  to  enter  their  new  church.  Messrs.  Robson  and  Brown 
were  appointed  to  support  the  following  overture  at  the  Synod :  *  Whereas  it 
is  understood  that  the  foreign  mission  secretary's  resignation  will  be  tabled  and 
accepted  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  and  whereas  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
the  voice  of  the  whole  Church,  speaking  through  its  presbyteries,  should  be 
heard  before  any  jpermanent  appomtment  to  the  office  be  made,  it  is  humbly 
overtured,  that  the  Synod  authorize  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  to 
make  interim  arrangements  for  its  secretarial  work,  and  to  receive  nominations 
for  the  office  from  the  presbyteries  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  appointment 
being  made  at  Synod  of  1881.'  Mr.  Inglis,  minister,  and  Mr.  Bell,  elder,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Synod^s  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Mr. 
Paterson  submitted  the  congregational  statistics  for  last  year,  which  showed 
progress  on  the  whole  in  all  the  various  departments.  The  action  of  the 
surplus  fund  in  the  presbytery  for  last  year  was  also  read,  and  much  grati- 
fication was  felt  that  the  former  minimum  of  £200  had  been  kept  up.  An 
overture  on  disestablishment  to  the  Synod,  tabled  by  Mr.  Brown,  was  discussed 
and  lost  by  one  vote,  not  because  of  any  difference  on  the  point  itself,  bat 
largely,  at  least,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  untimely,  seeing  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  deal  with  disestablishment  in  the 
coming  Parliament. 
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Orkney, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirkwall  on  6th  April — Mr.  J.  M.  M^Kenzie, 
moderator.  It  was  agreed  to  saggest  to  the  Synod  that  the  Foreign  and  Home 
Secretaries  be  paid  each  £600.  It  was  agreed  by  a  majority  to  recommend  to 
the  Synod  to  appoint  at  its  first  meeting  a  foreign  secretary,  and  the  name  of 
Daria  Tomig,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  was  recommended  for  that  office.  Rev.  Mr.  Reid 
was  appointed  member  of  Conmiittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Inquiries  were 
made  as  to  the  annual  collections  naked  by  the  Synod.  These  collections  had 
either  been  all  made,  or  were  to  be  made.  Mr.  M^Kenzie  read  a  petition  from 
the  congregation  of  Wick  to  the  Liquidation  of  Debt  Board  for  grant  in  aid  of 
the  building  fund  of  their  new  church.  The  presbytery  most  cordially  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  the  application.  The  |)resbytery  unani- 
monsly  ezpresMd  their  deep  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  proposed 
testimoniid  to  Mr.  Morton  of  Greenock,  although  now  departed  from.  The 
presbytery  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  distribution  of  surplus  grants, 
especially  in  view  of  commercial  depression.  Mr.  Reid  gave  in  and  rc»d  the 
schedule  of  statistics  for  1879.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Reid  thanked 
for  his  labour  in  pre|Miring  it.  The  derk  stated  that  as  to-morrow  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  celeoration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  father  of  the  presbytery,  Rev.  Mr. 
Paul  of  Sanday,  the  committee  had  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  and 
recommended  that,  so  far  as  the  presbytery  is  concerned  in  the  matter, 
they  should  go  to  Sanday  to-morrow,  that  Mr.  Reid  be  appointed  to  preach, 
and  Mr.  Ingram  to  present  the  presbytery's  address  to  Mr.  Paul.  The  presby- 
tery met  at  Sanday  on  Wednesday,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Reid  preached 
from  Psalm  csL  16 ;  Mr.  Oliver  Drever,  the  president  of  the  congregation,  then 
presented  an  address  from  the  congregation ;  Rev.  Mr.  Galderwood  presented 
the  address  from  the  session  ;  and  Mr.  Ingram  presented  the  address  from  the 
presbytery,  jUong  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Paul,  the  gift  of  the  presbytery.  These 
addresses  were  all  written  in  the  most  beautiful  s^le  and  set  in  beautiful 
frames.  Mr.  Kirkwood  presented  an  address  from  the  Lodge  of  Good  Templars, 
and  Mr.  Galderwood  presented  an  address  from  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Association  Society.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  soiree,  when  all  the  brethren 
present,  and  others,  expressed  their  congratulation  to,  and  deep  interest  in,  Mr. 
Paul,  Mr.  Galderwood,  and  the  congregation.  The  church  all  da^  was  crowded 
by  a  deeply  moved  and  attentive  audience.  The  effects  were,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
yea,  so  far  as  appearances  indicated,  of  the  best  and  most  hallowed  kind. 

Paisley This  presbytery  met  on  23d  March,  and  sustained  Mr.  Porteous' 

trials  for  licence,  and  appointed  his  ordination.  Read  report  from  St.  James' 
Street  session,  that  they  had  admitted  fifty-five  communicants  at  Mossvale 
Station,  and  that  the  communion  had  been  dispensed  on  18th  April  Ordained 
Mr.  John  Porteous,  B.D.,  as  colleague  to  Mr.  France,  Oakshaw  Street,  Paisley. 
Mr.  Moyse  preached,  Mr.  Elder  conducted  the  ordination  service,  and  Mr. 
Gemmill  ad(&Msed  the  congregation. 

Perth. — ^This  presbvtery  met  at  Enrol  on  the  12th  April — Mr.  M*NeiI, 
moderator  pro  tern,  ifir.  Scotland,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dunctee ;  Mr.  Gampbell, 
from  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Perth ;  and  Mr.  Baillie,  from  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurdi  of  England,  being  present,  were  invited 
to  correspond.  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Meikle  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  The  presbytery  was  requested 
to  apply,  in  behalf  oi  the  Wilson  Church,  for  hearings  of  Messrs.  Alexander  R. 
M'Ewen  and  James  Eidd  early  in  May,  and  agreed  to  do  so.  A  circular  being 
received  anent  the  proposed  testimonial  to  James  Morton,  Esq.,  of  Greenock, 
bearing  that,  at  Mr.  Morton's  desire,  the  proposal  is  not  to  be  proceeded  with, 
the  committee  on  this  subject  was  discharged.  The  chief  business  of  the 
meeting  was  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Adam  Baillie,  probationer,  to  the  work  of 
the  holy  ministry,  and  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Enrol.  Mr. 
Walker  preached,  and  Mr.  Granger  presided  in  the  ordination,  and  addressed 
the  minister  and  the  people.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  the  house  being 
quite  filled.    The  congregation  entertained  the  presbytery  to  dinner  in  the 
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Tillage  hotel — Dr.  Marshall  in  the  chair.  The  company  was  large;  many 
sentiments  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  giyen,  and  were  most  oordiaUy 
roceiyed  and  responded  to.  There  was  a  fmit  soiree  in  the  ereaung — Ux.  M'NeU 
in  the  chair.  The  church  was  crammed  to  saffooatton,  and  ezceUent  nddreun 
were  giyen  by  seyeral  members  of  the  presbytery ;  by  Mr.  Scotland,  latepsstor 
of  the  congregation ;  and  by  Mr.  Campbell,  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  EncL 
In  the  course  of  the  eyening,  Mr.  James  Bobertson,  one  of  the  eldeis,  in  name 
<^  ihe  ladies  of  the  congregation,  presented  Mr.  Baillie  with  a  handsome  nulpit 
gown,  and  other  gifts ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Bruce,  another  of  the  elders,  also  in 
name  of  the  ladies,  presented  Mr.  M'Neil  with  a  purse  of  soyereigns,  in  grateful 
acknowledgmeDt  of  nis  kind  seryices  as  interim  moderator  during  tiie  Ymatucj, 
Charming  music  added  much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  soiree.  This  seems 
altogether  a  yery  happy  and  promising  settlement. 

Stirling. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  9th  March — ^Rey.  Mr.  Dickie,  moderator. 
The  Hey.  Dr.  Scott,  Glasgow,  and  James  Morton,  Esq.,  Greenock,  wero  present 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Home  Committee,  and  were  inyited  to  comBpood. 
The  Rey.  Dr.  Frew  introduced  the  deputies,  who  addressed  the  presbytery  in 
admirable  speeches,  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  Augmentation  Fmid.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Muir,  a  cordial  yote  of  thanks  was  conyeyed  to  the  deputies  by 
the  moderator.  [The  presbytery  had  arranged  for  an  eyening  meeting  of 
workers  and  giyers  in  connection  with  au^nentation.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
Allan  Park  Church  Hall — ^Robert  Smith,  £sq.,  of  Brentham  Park,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Scott  addressed  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  F^w,  Messrs. 
Gowanlock,  Kirk,  and  others,  also  spoke.]  The  report  of  the  Holm  of  Balfron 
business  was  giyen  in  by  Mr.  Muir.  It  appears  that  the  title-deeds  of  Hohn 
property  haye  a  clause  which  the  law-advisers  pronounce  objectioDable  and 
inconsistent,  and  which  they  had  asked  A.  Orr  Ewing,  Esq.,  M.r.,  to  dtiete,  bat 
which  he  had  refused  to  do.  The  presbytery,  howeyer,  sent  a  deputation  on 
9th  February  to  Balfron  to  confer  with  a  deputation  £rom  the  Pmbytery  of 
Dumbarton.  The  Joint-Committee  met  both  congregattons,  and  drew  up 
articles  of  agreement  as  the  basis  of  union.  A  subsequent  meeting  of  either 
congregation  was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  petition  the  Synod  to  sanction 
the  union,  and  unite  the  congregation  of  Holm  of  Balfron  to  tiie  Presbytery  of 
Dumbarton.  The  presbytery  accordingly  drew  up  a  petition  to  be  sent  to  the 
Synod  for  that  object  mi.  Dickie  read  draft  of  oyerture  on  the  Better 
Education  of  the  Young,  which  the  presbytery  adopted.  Messrs.  Dickie  and 
Galletly  were  appointed  to  support  the  oyerture  in  the  Synod.  Mr.  Gowuilock 
moyed,  ^  That  in  yiew  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  H.  M.  MaoGill  as  foreigD 
secretary,  and  in  the  eyent  of  that  resignation  not  behag  withdrawn,  the 
presbytery  suggest  the  name  of  the  Key.  James  Bnchanan,  GSasopw,  to  fill  the 
office.'  Mr.  Thomson  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Muir  proposed  the  name  of 
Bey.  Dr.  Young,  Glasgow,  and  was  seconded  by  the  oleik.  Mr.  Wilaon 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Scott  seconded,  the  name  of  Bey.  Dr.  Kennedy,  Eduibnrgh. 
The  presbytery  appointed  Rev.  W.  Thomson  and  Dr.  John  Somerville,  DoUar* 
members  of  Committee  on  Bills. 

CALLS. 

Kebo  (First).— R^Y.  Thomas  Kirkwood,  Stromness,  called  5th  ApriL 
Gourock. — Rev.  George  Rae,  M.A.,  Duinfries,  called. 
Elgin  (South  Street). — ^Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  preacher,  called. 
Nevcastleton. — ^Mr.  James  Snadden,  called  2dd  ApriL 

ORDINATIONS. 

ErroL — ^Mr.  Adam  Baillie,  preacher,  ordained  12th  ApriL 
Paisley  (Oakshaw  Street). — ^Mr.  John  Porteous,  B.D.,  ordained  as  coUeagae 
to  Rev.  William  France,  VMi  April. 
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INDUCTION. 
Old  Meldrum, — Rev.  J.  M*Luckie,  inducted  Slst  March. 

DEMISSION. 

Sl  Andrews, — ^Rev.  James  Macowan,  demitted  30th  March. 

HONORABT  DEQREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  Rev.  James  Wardrop,  "West 
Calder,  by  the  University  of  Ecfinburgh,  21st  April. 

SANDAY,  ORKNEY— JUBILEE  SERVICES. 

The  Rev.  John  Paul,  having  reached  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry  in  this 
place,  services  of  a  special  kind  were  held  on  Wednesday,  7th  April.  Refer- 
ences by  the  officiating  ministers  were  made  to  Mr.  Paul's  able  and  honoured 
work  in  Sanday,  and  addresses  of  a  congratulatory  kind  were  read  from  the 
presbytery,  the  congregation,  and  various  temperance  and  other  philanthropic 
societies. 

RTEHILL,  DUNDEE. 

The  opening  services  in  connection  inth  the  new  church  for  this  congrega- 
tion were  b^^  on  20th  February  by  Principal  Cairns.  Special  services  were 
continued  on  the  Sabbath  till  7th  March.  The  collection  amounted  to  the 
munificent  sam  of  £1501,  8s.  Id.  By  mistake,  the  sum  was  stated  in  our  last 
to  be  £160. 


CLOSING  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

The  session  of  the  Hall  for  1879-80  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Wednesday,  7th 
ApriL  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Presbytery  Hall,  in  the  New  College 
Boildin^n,  which  was  crowded.  Principal  Cairns  occupied  the  chair,  and  Ur, 
George  Jeffrey,  moderator  of  Synod,  delivered  an  address  on  Inspiration. 

the  late  rev.  ^WILLIAM  ROSS,  EMBLETON. 

William  Ross  was  bom  on  the  7th  December  1821,  at  Oraigslair,  a  farm  at 
that  time  occupied  by  his  father,  near  Portpatrick,  in  the  county  of  Wigtown. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Secession  Church  at  Stranraer,  some 
eight  miles  distant,  and  William  was  thus  in  early  life  brought  up  under  the 
minigtry  of  the  late  Mr.  Smellie,  who,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  continued  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  Mr.  Ross.  At  an  early  period  the  seed  of  divine 
truth  seems  to  have  been  lodged  in  his  soul  under  the  pious  and  godly 
training  which  he  received  at  home,  and  like  many  others,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  say  what  was  the  precise  time  when  he  had  been  converted 
Qiito  Grod.  But  that  such  was  the  case,  no  one  could  be  ignorant  of  who 
wag  brought  into  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  The  desire  to  enter  the 
Chnstian  ministry  was  formed  in  early  life,  and  encouraged  by  the  warm 
approval  of  his  parents;  and  assisted  with  their  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
reach  the  object  he  had  in  view.  In  1838  he  entered  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  From  thence  he  passed  to  Edinburgh  to  study  theology  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Seoearion  Church,  under  Professors  Balmer  and  Brown,  Harper  and 
Eadie.  Having  completed  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Galloway  in  1846. 
In  the  March  of  1850  he  came  to  Embleton,  the  congregation,  which  was 
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formerly  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  haying  applied  for  supply  of 
sermon  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Berwick.  The  time  of  his 
death  thus  occutred  exactly  thirty  years  after  his  first  visit.  The  small  con- 
gregation, the  number  of  members  being  considerably  under  a  hundred, 
considered  that,  under  the  guiding  hand,  of  Grod,  they  had  found  a  preacher 
whose  gifts  and  qualifications  would  serve  for  their  edification  as  well  as  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  of  God  in  their  midst,  an  expectation  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  subsequent  years.  The  call  which  was  given 
being  accepted,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Berwick,  2dd  July 
1850. 

Here,  without  almost  any  break  in  his  ministerial  work,  he  laboured  on  for 
thirty  years,  it  not  being  so  much  the  custom  at  the  time  of  his  ordination 
as  it  now  is  to  grant  ministers  the  benefit  of  a  short  holiday.  To  the 
want  of  this,  in  a  measure,  may  be  attributed  the  disease  to  which  he  has 
succumbed  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-eight.  After  his  settle- 
ment, the  congregation  began  to  increase  until  it  reached  a  membership  of 
over  two  hun£ed,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a  gallery  to  accommo- 
date increasing  numbers. 

For  nearly  twelve  months  our  friend  was  laid  aside  from  the  work  he  loved 
so  well.  The  disease  to  which  he  succumbed,  showed  itself  for  the  first  time 
one  morning  in  the  reading  of  Scripture  at  famUy  worship,  when  the  mind 
seemed  suddenly  to  become  blunted,  and  the  memory  impaired.  On  the 
Sabbath  two  days  afterwards,  the  last  he  ever  preached,  he  had  recourse  to  an 
old  sermon,  and  the  portions  of  Scripture  read,  and  the  psalms  for  praise,  were 
those  he  could  give  from  memory.  This  was  the  dose  of  his  pulpit  miniB- 
trations.  From  that  time  the  presbytery  supplied  the  pulpit,  until  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  congregation  began  to  hear  probationers  with  a 
view  to  the  choice  of  a  successor.  By  medical  advice,  Mr.  Ross  spent  some 
months  in  his  native  county,  where  he  somewhat  recovered  in  strength,  but 
never  so  as  to  read  or  to  converse  with  any  freedom.  After  ah  absence  of 
five  months,  he  returned  home,  but  the  slight  improvement  which  had  been 
made  did  not  continue.  About  the  beginning  of  December  his  illness  assumed 
a  very  serious  aspect,  and  from  this  time  to  his  death  his  sufferings  were 
very  severe.  The  nature  of  his  illness  did  not  permit  of  much  intercourse 
with  brethren  in  the  ministry.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  however,  he  was 
refreshed  in  spirit  by  the  visit  of  a  brother  whose  friendship  and  intimacy  he 
had  long  enjoyed,  the  Rev.  W.  Limont  of  Alnwick.  Throughout  along  illness, 
in  which  he  required  constant  attention,  he  was  lovingly  tended  by  his  wife. 
To  the  last  he  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  evinced  his  imabated  interest  in  the  congregation  over  which  he 
had  presided  these  manv  years,  in  the  frequent  inquiries  he  made  at  one  of  the 
memoers  whom  he  highly  esteemed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  While  our 
friend  was  prevented  in  a  measure  from  bearing  his  testimony  on  his  deathbed, 
by  reason  of  the  disease  from  which  he  suffer^,  we  could  not  but  be  touched 
by  the  way  in  which  one  day,  when  he  was  very  ill,  he  said  '  Blessed  Jesus,* 
the  last  we  heard  him  utter, — ^words  which  were  often  on  his  lips,  which  told 
of  the  source  from  which  he  drew  comfort  and  strength,  and  of  his  good  hope 
of  eternal  life  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  On  the  closing  days  of 
February  he  became  still  worse,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  felt  hu  end  was 
coming,  and  said,  as  he  heard  the  evening  bell  ringing  for  worship  in  the  church, 
*  m  need  to  be  slipping  away  uj)  yonder  soon.*  ^d  so,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday  the  1st  of  March,  his  spirit  passed  gently  away,  to  be  received  by  the 
Master  whom  he  had  served,  and  to  enter  into  his  rest  and  reward. 
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SPIRITUAL  LIFE  IN  THE  CHURCH,  AND  SOME  WAYS 
IN  WHICH  THE  ELDER  MAY  PROMOTE  IT. 

▲  PAPEB  READ  TO  THE  GLASGOW  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  ELDERS* 
ASSOCIATION  BY  ALEX.  II.  MCLEAN. 

While  oar  first  parents  dwelt  in  Eden  in  primeyal  innocence,  the  noon^ 
tide  of  spiritoal  light  shone  upon  them,  a  fall  tide  of  spiritaal  life  flowed 
throagb  their  soals.  They  lived  in  the  presence  of  their  beneficent 
Creator,  and  in  continued  fellowship  with  Him.  They  were  in  constant 
eojoyment  of  the  divine  favonr  aDd  loving-kindness,  and  as  constantly 
rendered  back  to  Him  their  heartfelt  gratitnde  and  praise.  Bat  no 
sooner  had  they  yielded  to  the  fell  temptation  than  they  lost  all  this ;  they 
feared  the  presence  of  Ood  and  songht  to  flee  from  Him,  they  lost  the 
commanion  with  Him  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  their  light  became 
darkness,  and  then*  spiritaal  life  ceased  to  exist.  And  their  descendants 
have  ever  since  continued  to  wander  farther  and  farther  from  God,  and 
to  follow  after  their  own  devices.  God  has  not  tnrned  away  from  man. 
No  sooner  had  man  been  convicted  of  his  rebellion,  than  the  promise  of 
a  great  Deliverer  is  vouchsafed  to  him ;  and  down  through  all  the  ages 
He  has  continued  to  follow  him  by  frequent  manifestation  and  earnest 
entreaty,  pleading  with  him  to  return  again  to  His  favour,  and  to  have 
spiritaal  light  and  life  restored  to  him.  By  prescribed  symbol  and  cere« 
mony,  priesthood  and  sacrifice.  He  has  striven  to  lead  him  on  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  great  promise  so  early  made  and  so  often  renewed. 
By  the  voice  of  prophecy  anfolding  the  promise  in  terms  of  growing 
clearness,  He  songht  to  briog  the  minds  of  men  more  fully  to  apprehend 
the  spiritoal  meaning  and  application  of  these  types  and  ceremonies,  and 
to  induce  them  to  seek  to  realize  by  faith,  even  then,  the  possession  of  the 
spffitual  life  and  blessing  that  was  to  be  restored  to  the  world  by  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah. 

God  always  uses  the  best  means  to  attain  His  purposes,  and  these 
were  folly  proved  to  be  so  by  the  pre-eminent  examples  we  have  in  Old 
TesUunent  history  of  faith  and  holiness.  But  in  too  many  cases  man 
i^need  tiie  service  required  of  him  to  a  mere  outward  ceremonial,  and 
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the  promises  to  mere  prospects  of  temporal  adyantage.  When  the 
Messiah  came  to  His  own,  Uis  own  received  Him  not.  They  rejected 
Him,  and  cmcified  Him  as  a  malefactor.  They  thus  pat  away  from 
themselres  the  blessing,  and  lost  the  spintaal  life  which  Jesas  came  to 
bestow. 

A  new  epoch  now  opened  on  the  world.    The  great  promise  so  long  ago 
reTealed,  foreshadowed  by  symbol  and  sacrifice,  and  unfolded  by  pro- 
phetic  declaration,  had  now  been  fulfilled ;  the  Messiah  had  come  and 
finished  the  work  given  Him  to  do ;  a  new  order  of  things  is  now  to  be 
established,  and  a  clearer  light  to  shine.    The  fulness  of  reyelation  is  now 
completed,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  now  vouchsafed.     Priest- 
hood and  sacrifice  are  now  passed  away,  types  and  symbols  have  all  been 
fulfilled.    A  more  spiritual  service  is  now  required  of  man,  a  clearer  light 
now  shines,  man  is  brought  nearer  to  God,  and  a  fuller  measure  of 
spiritual  life  is  placed  within  his  reach.      The  gospel  day   has  now 
dawned,  and  its  full  noontide  seems  rapidly  arising  on  the  world.     Soon, 
however,  a  change  comes  over  ihe  Church,  and  the  light  becomes  dark- 
ness.   Christian  worship  gradually  degenerates  into  an  imposing  cere- 
monial ;  a  commemorative  ordinance  is  transformed  into  a  sacrificial  rite; 
those  who  have  been  set  apart  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
Church,  assume  the  character  of  an  incorporated  priesthood,  and  arrogate 
to  themselves  a  position  quite  unauthorized  even  under  the  Mosaic 
economy.    The  people  are  pushed  away  into  an  outer  court,  the  Kble  is 
made  to  them  a  closed  book,  and  the  only  approach  to  Ood  permitted  to 
them  is  through  a  priest     The  only  knowledge  left  to  them  of  a  Divine 
Saviour  is  as  a  babe  in  a  cradle  or  an  image  on  a  crucifix.    The  Yirgin 
Mary  is  constantly  placed  before  them  as  the  object  of  their  devotion 
and  the  source  of  sympathy  and  succour.    Ignorance,  bondage,  and 
superstition  take  the  place  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  spiritnal  life ;  and 
man  becomes  unfitted  for  acting  his  part  as  a  citizen  in  this  world,  and 
is  taught  ignorantly  to  trust  in  a  system  of  superstitious  formality  with 
regard  to  his  condition  in  the  next.    Man  sought  to  accommodate  the 
service  he  rendered  to  God  to  the  material  ideas  of  his  own  corrupt 
heart,  and  thus  failed  to  attain  to  any  true  measure  of  spiritual  life; 
it  became  extinguished  in  a  cloud  of  superstition  and  formalism,  and  it 
ahnost  seemed  as  if  the  sun  of  the  gospel  day  had  set  and  darkness  would 
henceforth  reign.    But  it  was  not  suffered  so  to  be.    Again  the  day 
dawned,  men  were  raised  up  who  became  champions  for  the  truth,  the 
simplicity  of  gospel  worship  was  restored,  and  the  Word  again  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all.    We  have  great  cause  for  gratitude  that  on  us  there 
shines  the  full  hght  of  the  gospel  day,  and  that  we  have  the  full  enjoy- 
ment  of  its  privileges. 

The  Church  exists  in  the  midst  of  us  in  all  the  simplicity  of  New  Testa- 
ment revelation.  Its  unit  is  the  individual  believer;  its  aggregate  is  the 
association  of  such  for  the  united  worship  of  God,  and  for  mutnal  edifica- 
tion and  active  service  in  His  cause.  Its  priesthoiod  and  sacrifices  are  its 
individual  members  offering  the  daily  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  praiee 
to  Him  who  loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for  them,  and  to  whom  they 
daily  come  for  forgiveness  and  sustaining  grace.  Its  teachers  those  who 
have  been  set  apart  from  among  its  own  members,  and  prepared  for  the 
work  of  instruction.     Its  doctrine  the  glad  ti^gs  of  the  gospd  ^ 
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jOTealed  in  the  Word,  that  man  is  guilty  and  lost,  that  Jesas  has  taken 
on  Him  onr  natore  and  borne  onr  penalty,  and  thereby  obtained  a  full 
salration,  which  is  now  freely  offered  to  us ;  that  He  ever  lives  as  our 
repres^tatiye  and  adrocate,  and  that,  thongh  ascended  to  glory,  He  is 
stfll  present  with  those  who  trust  in  Him,  and  continues  to  possess  our 
natore  with  all  its  sympathies  as  when  He  dwelt  in  the  world ;  that  His 
Spirit  is  ever  present  with  His  believing  people  as  their  teacher  and  guide, 
and  that  His  presence  is  to  them  the  true  source  of  spiritual  life. 

Its  rulers  and  legislators  are  those  who  have  been  set  apart  as  its 
teachers  and  office-bearers,  to  whom  it  has  delegated  this  power ;  and, 
guided  by  the  Church's  great  Head,  they  act  by  and  only  by  this 
anthority  as  committed  to  them  by  their  fellow-members.  Its  strength, 
not  numbers,  thongh  these  are  important ;  not  wealth,  though  that  is 
most  nsefnl ;  not  powerful  intellect  and  splendid  eloquence,  though  these, 
when  consecrated  to  Christian  service,  are  most  valuable  and  Effective ; 
not  State  connection  and  political  supremacy.  These  have  ever  proved  a 
weakness  to  the  Church,  have  hindered  her  progress,  and  have  been  do 
protection  against  the  encroachments  of  error,  but  rather  the  opposite. 
The  alliance  with  the  civil  power  has  interfered  with  effective  discipline, 
has  been  a  chief  cause  in  producing  discord  and  sectarianism,  and  has 
crushed  true  spiritual  life,  encouraged  formality  and  indifference,  and  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  true  Christian  liberality. 

How  can  such  an  institution  as  the  civil  power  be  the  means  of  pro- 
motmg  the  true  interests  of  the  Church?  It  is  certainly  an  ordinance  of 
Ood,  but  it  has  been  instituted  for  a  very  different  purpose.  Its  sphere 
of  action  is  limited  to  caring  for  material  things,  and  those  who  manage 
its  affairs  are  not  necessarily  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  truth.  They 
may  be,  they  oftmi  are,  men  who  care  for  none  of  these  things,  and  at  all 
events  they  comprise  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  How  can  such  in 
any  way  promote  the  true  progress  of  the  Church?  They  never  have 
dcme  80,  they  never  can.  The  Church  of  God  has  been  fully  furnished  by 
its  Divine  Head  with  everything  necessary  for  the  carrying  forward  of  its 
own  work.  The  divine  Word,  its  statute-book  and  full  source  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  Spirit)  ita  ever-present  guide  and  director ;  and  dependence  on 
its  Lord  for  aU  necessary  supplies,  its  means  of  support.  Had  these  been 
ever  its  strength  and  stay,  there  would  have  been  far  less  danger  from 
those  inroads  of  error  that  have  so  often  invaded  it.  There  would  have 
been  a  greater  earnestness  and  power  in  its  proclamation  of  the  truth, 
and  the  Christian  willingness  of  its  people  would  have  been  so  fully 
developed  that  its  coffers  would  always  have  been  provided  with  abundant 
resources.  It  would  have  stood  forth  before  the  world  in  a  different 
light,  and  would  have  before  this  time  exercised  a  far  wider  and  more 
beneficial  influence  for  the  highest  good  of  all. 

The  Church's  true  strength  lies  in  the  full  consecration  and  true  spiritual 
exercise  of  each  individual  member,  each  one  living  in  union  with  his 
divine  Saviour,  rising  up  to  Him  in  daily  fellowship,  having  strong  faith 
in  constant  exercise,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  His  love,  daily 
waiting  upon  Him,  and  daily  receiving  from  Him  a  full  measure  of 
spiritual  refreshment  and  strengthening  grace.  Its  strength  also  lies  in 
eadi  and  aQ  to  whom  it  has  committed  the  performance  of  responsible 
duty,  faithfully  fulfilling  the  duty  committed  to  him.    When  an  army  is 
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in  the  field,  it  is  essential  to  its  safetj  as  well  as  to  its  success  that  each 
one  to  whom  any  duty  has  been  allotted  most  eflfectoallj  perform  that 
dnty  in  all  its  details ;  any  neglect  is  sure  to  result  in  some  d^ree  of 
injury  or  disadvantage.  So  in  the  Church;  its  great  Head  has  laid 
certain  responsibilities  on  those  called  to  office  within  its  ranks,  and  any 
neglect  is  certain  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  and  success  of  its  opera- 
tionsy  and  to  impede  its  progress  in  the  world.  The  Church  has  often 
suffered  serious  loss  in  its  legislation  from  not  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
the  practical  ability  of  its  ruling  elders.  The  elder  has  a  place  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church, — ^a  place  he  ought  faithfully  to  occupy, — a  place 
which,  if  he  does  not  occupy,  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  must 
inevitably  suffer.  His  position  is  a  delegation,  not  only  from  his  fellow- 
members,  but  also  from  his  fellow-elders,  and  therefore  all  the  more  le- 
sponsibla  Is  it  not  sometimes  the  case,  that  even  when  there  is  no  real 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  being  present,  his  place  is  unoccupied?  If 
real  prosperity  and  true  spiritual  energy  are  to  be  in  full  action,  every  elder 
to  whom  this  duty  is  allotted  must  allow  no  avoidable  cause  to  hinder  his 
fulfilment  of  this  important  duty.  In  daily  contact  with  the  world,  he  is 
more  conversant  with  its  condition  and  necessities,  and  is  likely  to  be 
more  practical  in  his  view  of  matters.  The  elder  has  a  specially  respon- 
sible position  in  the  congregation.  As  a  member  of  session,  on  him  rests 
the  duty  of  administering  the  discipline  and  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  is  well  when  this  is  done  in  a  kindly  and  affectionate 
spirit,  seeking  not  to  drive  away  the  wanderer,  but  rather  to  bring  him 
back.  As  a  member  of  session,  he  has  also  the  cognisance  of  congrega^ 
tional  worship.  Is  there  not  a  marked  tendency  in  these  days  to  a 
departure  from  that  sunplicity  which  has  been  wont  to  characterize  our 
Scottish  service  1  The  history  of  the  past  shows  us  there  is  danger 
here.  An  undue  predominance  of  form  and  ceremony  is  not  a  help  to 
spiritual  life;  it  has  generally  had  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  well  that  we 
serve  Ood  with  our  very  best,  but  let  it  be  a  service  rather  after  a  divine 
than  a  human  pattern. 

The  elder  has  a  large  influence  in  visiting  among  the  people  of  his 
district.  It  may  not  be,  it  is  not  always  the  case,  that  earnest,  religions 
conversation  is  a  leading  feature  of  such  visits.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
desirable  that  such  should  always  be  the  case.  But  a  kindly  sympathy, 
and  willing  helpfulness,  where  this  is  requisite,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
This  not  only  draws  the  people  to  the  elder  himself,  but  binds  them  to 
the  Church,  and  opens  their  hearts  to  receive  increased  benefit  from  the 
instructions  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  elder  occupies  a  most  important  position  towards  the  young  of 
the  Church.  No  doubt  the  parental  home  ought  to  be  to  them  the  chief 
centre  of  instruction  and  influence,  and  the  pulpit  their  most  important 
source  of  spiritual  knowledge ;  but  with  all  these  there  is  room  for  more. 
That  the  elder  in  his  periodical  visits  should  endeavour  to  gain  their 
acquaintance  and  friendship,  may  be  productive  of  much  good,  and  may 
give  him  many  opportunities  in  after  life  of  most  valuable  advice  and 
counsel.  I  assume  that  in  every  congregation  there  are  Sabbath  classes 
apart  from  the  mission  school,  which  are  devoted  to  the  children  of  the 
congregation.  Here  is  a  sphere  in  which  the  elder  may  come  in  direct 
contact  with  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  post  that  should  he 
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occupied  by  him ;  here  he  has  the  opportanity  of  truly  helping  their  spiritnal 
progress.  In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much  controyersy  regarding 
idigionfl  education  in  the  common  school,  there  is  danger  of  the  Chnrch 
treatiDg  this  most  important  matter  too  lightly.  It  is  time  that  oar  own 
United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  had  clearer  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
eonld  take  a  position  more  consistent  with  its  true  prmciples. 

Ihe  elder  has  an  important  duty  with  reference  to  Christian  liberality 
sod  personal  effort  in  the  congregation.  These  may  exist  and  yet 
^iritnal  life  be  weak,  but  spiritual  life  cannot  be  strong  where  they  are 
awanting.  There  is  a  healthy  action  and  reaction  between  vigorous 
spiritual  fife  and  earnest  Christian  effort  and  true-hearted  Christian 
Gberality.  If  these  are  to  have  effective  existence,  there  must  be  a 
Aorough  organization  in  each  congregation,  so  that  all  may  have  the 
opportunity  presented  to  them  of  contributing  according  to  their  means, 
and  of  engaging  in  that  department  of  work  most  suited  to  his  abilities 
and  opportunities.  These  matters  no  doubt  concern  the  whole  members 
of  the  Church ;  but  it  lies  very  much  with  the  elders  to  take  the  initiative, 
aod  to  give  it  full  encouragement  and  stimulus. 

The  elder  may  do  much  to  promote  a  spirit  of  prayer  in  the  congrega- 
tbn.  Nothing  is  a  better  evidence  of  the  real  existence  of  spiritual  Ufe, 
nothing  will  do  more  to  promote  it,  and  there  is  no  better  guarantee  for 
its  continuance,  than  the  prevalence  of  a  prayerful  spirit.  A  regular  and 
large  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  services  is,  of  course,  the  most  important 
feature  in  congregational  strength ;  but  a  well-filled  and  earnest  prayer- 
meeting  is  a  truer  test  of  the  reality  of  its  spiritual  life.  There  is  such 
a  tiling  as  a  cold  and  spiritless  meeting  for  devotion,  which  chills  instead 
of  enlivening ;  but  such  will  not  be  the  case  if  all  are  in  earnest,  and 
specially  so  if  a  spirit  of  earnest  prayer  pervades  its  office-bearers.  If 
we  are  in  earnest,  we  shall  obtain  a  full  blessing ;  if  not,  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  it. 

I  have  not  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  what  is^  after  all, 
the  most  important  of  all  human  helps  to  vigorous  spiritnal  life,  the 
faithful,  earnest  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  pulpit.  Wherever  we 
find  form  and  ceremony  predominant,  this  is  thrown  into  the  background, 
aod,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  progress  in  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
is  seriously  interfered  with,  and  a  stimulus  given  to  formality  and  super- 
stition. We  in  Scotland  have  great  cause  to  honour  those  who  in  a  past 
age  so  firmly  established  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  its  effective  place 
in  the  pubfic  services  of  the  churches  of  our  land.  Let  us  never  fail 
finnfy  to  maintain  it  in  that  prominent  position.  There  is  such  a  thing 
in  these  days  as  pulpit  instruction  which  ignores,  or  at  all  events  treats 
very  lightly,  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  Wherever  such  prevails,  spiritual 
declension  must  speedily  result,  and  true  spiritual  life  decay.  There  is 
abundant  scope  in  the  simple  gospel  message  for  the  most  powerful 
intellect,  and  there  is  neither  profit  nor  strength  to  be  obtained  from 
going  beyond  what  is  plainly  revealed. 

Ood  has  in  all  ages  provided  His  people  with  the  means  for  promoting 
and  sustaining  their  spiritual  life.  The  characteristics  of  these  means 
have  varied  at  different  periods,  but  have  always  been  those  best  suited  to 
attain  their  purpose.  Man  has  at  all  times  been  striving  to  assimilate 
the  service  of  God  to  his  own  material  ideas;  and  wherever  the  natural 
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bflttrt  obtains  sapreme  influence,  it  seeks  to  limit  it  to  an  ontward  fprmality. 
The  most  elaborate  ceremonial  will  be  faithfully  gone  through  if  only  the 
inner  life  be  left  to  take  its  own  course.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  has 
this  grand  distinction,  that  it  is  nothing  nnless  it  possesses  the  whole  man, 
and  is  not  only  a  bodily  service  bat  also  a  yigorons  spiritoal  life.  Let 
ns  all,  therefore,  in  onr  varions  spheres,  earnestly  strive  to  f nlfil  the  serfioe 
required  of  us  in  exact  accordance  with  the  diTine  precepts,  erer  remem- 
bering that  true  spiritual  life  and  action  must  begin  at  the  cross  by  our 
own  personal  consecration  there,  and  our  going  forward  with  tlmt  as 
onr  centre  of  power.  When  each  member  of  the  church,  wheth^  called 
to  teadi  or  to  rule  or  to  act  in  an  ordinary  sphere,  shall  be  going  on  in 
constant  linng  union  with  his  divine  Redeemer,  daily  looking  up  to  Bm, 
and  daily  expecting  to  receive  from  Him,  faithfully  seeking  to  promote 
His  cause  by  such  personal  effort  as  may  lie  within  Ins  sphere,  and  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  his  means  for  His  service  as  Ood  may  have  prospered 
ym,  and  these  as  an  essential  part  of  his  spiritual  life,  then  shaU  the 
Ohurch  be  truly  a  light  in  the  world,  and  to  it  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be. 

*  Yea.  I  will  uphold  thetl  right  royal  the  charter 

Oi  promiae  and  power  in  that  word  of  a  Eiag! 
And  hath  He  forgotten?    From  warrior  and  martyr, 

And  painworn  and  weary,  the  answer  shall  ring: 
We  take  up  the  challenge,  the  word  He  hath  spoken, 
Tried,  tried  to  the  uttermost,  cannot  be  broken. 

*  It  cannot  be  broken,  for  thee  it  is  spoken, 

For  working,  for  waiting,  for  grief  it  is  thine ; 
Now  live  out  the  night  of  thy  covenant  token. 

Thy  light  has  arisen ;  arise  thou  and  shine! 
Fear  not!  for  I  died,  for  I  live,  1  behold  thee, 
Sounds  forth  from  the  glory,  and  ^  I  will  uphold  thee.** 

*  Then  lift  up  thy  heart,  for  the  day-dawn  is  nearing, 

Be  strong  for  His  work,  and  be  strong  in  His  Word ; 
Be  watehf  ui  as  those  who  await  His  appearing, 

Be  still,  with  the  stillness  of  *rest  in  the  Lord'! 
Be  glad,  when  the  arms  of  His  love  shall  enfold  thee, 
Thou  Shalt  learn  all  the  fulness  of  "  I  will  uphold  thee." ' 


'SCOTCH  SERMONS,  1880.' 

This  is  a  rolnme  of  twenty-three  sennons,  by  thirteen  '  clergymen  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,'  inclnding  Principal  Caird,  Dr.  Cnnnin^iam,  Dr. 
Story,  and  others  of  less  reputation.  The  title  is  misleading,  as  thef 
are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  representatire  *'Scoieh  Semwm,*  They 
are  correctly  described  in  the  preface  as  ^  spechnens  of  a  style  of  teach- 
ing which  increasingly  prevails  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Gharch.' 
And  properly  speaking,  they  are  not  sermons,  bnt  essays  with  Scriptare 
mottoes. 

Though  the  date  1880  figures  very  prominently  in  the  centre  of  the 
title  page,  challenging  attention  to  the  sermons  as  the  latest  deyelopBoeat 
ai  rdigions  opinion,  the  sabstance  of  them  is  many  years  old.  No  onef 
famiMar  with  the  phitoeophical  and  semi-theological  works  which  have 
iasned  from  the  press  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  disensBioiis 
in  magazines  and  reviews  to  which  they  have  led,  will  find  any  nor^  in 
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tbtt  ToloBo.  Some  of  the  writers  appear  to  be  behind  tbe  age,  and 
cnqrfoj  tbe  jnyexule  and  tamid  phrases  which  were  in  vogue  twentj  years 
^o,  bat  which  we  had  thooght  good  writers  had  dropped,  snch  as  ^  men 
of  earnest  thought  and  life,'  Hhe  leaders  of  modem  theological  thonght,' 
^tfae  advaDced  critic/  ^deep  sonls,'  and  the  like.  Indeed,  as  the  assanlt 
of  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  coming  from  a 
bishop,  so  this  vohime  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
its  dq>artiire  from  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  it  was  understood  was 
the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  fundamental  proposition  of  the  sermons  is,  that  theScriptures  must  be 
deposed  from  their  supremacy  as  being  neither  infallible  nor  inspired,  and 
that  ^Christian  eonsciousness '  must  be  elevated  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Thus  Mr.  M^Farlan  writes  that  he  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  following 
conclusions :  '  That  the  theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in 
vogue  daring  the  last  and  the  first  half  of  the  present  centuries — the 
theory,  that  is,  which  attributes  to  every  utterance  in  the  Bible  an  abso- 
lute authority  ah  extra  over-the  minds  of  men — is  untenable.  .  .  .  They 
cannot  be  certain  that  all  the  words  (in  the  (Gospels)  attributed  to  Christ 
and  His  apostles  were  really  the  words  they  spoke,  undiluted,  undistorted, 
miexi^gerated.  Neither  can  they  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  them  were  actually  wrought  by  them.  They  cannot,  ther»- 
fwe,  accept  the  words  which  Christ  is  reported  to  have  spoken,  nor  those 
which  the  apostles  unquestionably  wrote,  as  the  utterances  of  teachers 
who  can  be  proved  by  the  miracles  they  wrought  to  have  had  such  access 
to  the  mind  of  Omniscience  as  made  them  absolutely  infalHble  in  all  they 
said  and  wrote.  The  argument  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Old  Testament 
falls  with  that  for  the  infallibility  of  the  New.'  And  again:  ^The  ad- 
vanced critic  .  .  .  cannot  feel  certain  that  any  of  the  Gospels  report 
nith  absolute  accuracy  Christ's  words,  or  record,  without  adding  some 
ekmeots  of  the  legendary  and  mythical.  His  deeds.  .  .  .  They  yet 
recognise  in  many  of  the  sayings  and  discourses  attributed  to  Christ 
the  words  of  a  divine  teacher.  .  .  .  They  are  forced  to  regard  the 
narratives  of  the  evangelists  as  substantially  truthful  in  so  far  as  they 
present  to  us  a  picture  of  the  personality  of  Christ.'  ^  They  revwence  the 
8cr^>tares  as  a  whole,  because  there  is  so  much  more  in  them  than  in  any 
other  books  which  ^^ finds  them  at  the  deepest  depths  of  their  being.''* 
^They  claim  the  right  to  judge  each  of  their  utterances  in  the  light  of 
their  own  Christian  consciousness,  and  to  deny  divine  authority  to  any 
of  them  which  fall  beneath  the  ethical  standards  which,  as  men  illumi* 
naied  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  have  set  up  for  their  own  guidance.' 
There  is  mach  more  to  the  same  effect  in  the  volume,  Mr.  M^Farlan 
spei^ng  of  <  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Bible  prevalent  among 
Protestants.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  either  the  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures 
or  their  inspiration, — we  shall  only  remark  that  we  are  not  aware  ol 
any  writer  who  rests  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  on  the  eridence  of 
miracles  alone, — ^But  to  say  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  ^  To  make  belief  in  Christ 
d^end  in  any  degree  upon  the  fact  that  He  wrought  miracles,  is  to  buOd 
upon  the  sand,'  is  to  abandon  one  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  New 
Tostament    Does  Mr.  Ferguson  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  oar 

Lord  Jesus  Christ?    Is  not  that  a  miracle?    Does  not  Paul,  appealing 
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to  this  greatest  of  miracles,  saj,  ^  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which 
He  will  jadge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  He  hath 
.ordained ;  whereof  He  hath  gi?en  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath 
raisedHim  from  the  dead'?  The  compacted  evidence^literary  and  historical, 
which  has  been  bnilt  by  the  labours  of  successiye  generations  to  the  abso- 
lute truthfulness  of  Scripture,  and  to  its  divine  inspuration  and  authority, 
will  not  be  shaken  by  anything  so  trivial  as  the  objections  advanced  in 
these  sermons,  or  superseded  by  such  empty  paragraphs  as,  ^  Perhaps 
the  best  evidences  of  Christianity  which  in  the  meantime  can  be  had, 
are  mere  inarticulate  intuitions  and  feelings  which  dwell  down  deep  in 
believing  souls.' 

Instead  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  we  have,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  extracts,  the  authority  of  Christian  Conacioumua.    In  Mr.  Kain's 
sermon  on  Individualism,  he  tells  us  '  that  truth  in  its  nature  is  subjective, 
a  part  of  the  spiritual  consciousness,  and  necessarily  involved  in  it'    ^If 
we  bring  to  explicit  consciousness  the  ideas  that  are  latent  in  it,  and  give 
them  an  orderly  setting,  it  will  be  enough  •  •  «  to  form  a  correct  philo- 
sophy of  religion.'    Religions  truth  ^springs  up  in  the  hidden  depths 
of  man's  soul,  for  which  God  has  prepared  no  other  place  than  this 
hidden  depth,'  and  much  more  equally  unintelUgible.    For  none  of  the 
writers  ever  give  us  a  satisfactory  statement  of  what  Christian  conscious- 
ness is,  or  how  and  when  it  becomes  Christian.    It  might  savour  too  much 
of  dogma  to  give  a  definition.     Mr.  M^Farlan  affords  us  some  little 
information  on  the  subject.    He  says, '  The  Christian  consciousness,  in 
the  light  of  which  they  claim  to  judge  the  Scriptures,  they  admit,  has 
been  developed  chiefly  by  the  Scriptures.    It  is  a  spiritual  inheritance 
which  belongs  to  them  as  men  Christianly  educated,  as  men,  besides,  who 
are  descended  from  generations  of  the  Christianly  educated/    Mr.  Fergu- 
son seems  to  think  it  is  innate ;  for  he  says,  ^  Our  Lord  has  taught  us,  that 
what  is  good  and  true  on  earth  is  good  and  true  in  heaven,  and  that 
the  moral  and  spiritual  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  are  worthy  of 
perfect  trust ;'  and  quoting  from  some  other  writer,  he  says, '  We  do  not 
become  Christians,  we  are  so  from  our  birth.'    The  proofs  advanced  for 
these  high  claims  on  behalf  of  Christian  consciousness,  are  of  the  most 
meagre  description,  and  the  illustrations  given  of  it  in  the  volume  make 
its  throne  somewhat  unstable,  as  Mr.  Rain  seems  to  perceive ;  for  he  sajs, 
^  The  moment  you  bring  the  reasons  for  your  belief  from  the  depths  of 
inner  consciousness,  and  state  them  logically  on  paper,  a  thousand  to  one 
but  they  seem  feeble  to  yourself.'    He  informs  us  that  ^  duty  is  not  this 
or  that  finite  obligation  which  can  be  put  into  a  handy  formula  and 
mechanically  performed,  .  .  .  but  it  is  an  immeasurable,  indefinable  ideal 
of  good  that  overshadows  and  enchants  them.    Moreover,  it  is  a  change- 
able ideal,  and  in  every  new  age  the  intellect,  under  the  inspiration  of 
conscience,  has  to  create  it  afresh.    To  the  earnest-minded  savage  it  is  one 
thing,  and  to  the  half-civilized  man  it  is  another.'    We  suspect  Mr.  Bsi^ 
would  alter  his  views  if  he  were  to  meet  one  of  these  earnest-minded 
savages,  by  whom  he  might  probably  be  brained  and  eaten,  under  » 
sovereign  sense  of  duty.    We  certainly  prefer  a  Bible  which  reveals  io 
us  a  law  '  that  is  holy,  just,  and  good,*  and  which  never  changes,  but  ever 
exhibits  perfection  as  our  goal,  to  *•  that  infinite  ideal  which  we  call  daty, 
and  which  necessarily  changes,'  and  which,  to  use  one  of  the  nomeroos 
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bad  similes  of  Mr.  Baid,  is  like  the  mirage  which  erer  flies  before  the 
advanoing  traveller.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  worth  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness that  can  thns  write  about  seasons  of  prayer :  ^  Let  the  devout 
8oal  be  a  law  nnto  itself,  employing  devout  words  and  attitudes  only 
when  there  is  the  devout  feeling.'  ^The  deep  soul  that  feels  sin  of  itself, 
in  which  devout  impulses  spring  up  naturally,  like  flowers  in  a  sunny  place, 
contemns  the  binding  of  its  piety  to  priestly  times  and  seasons.  It  is  its 
own  lawgiver,  and  makes  times  and  seasons  for  itself.'  If  Mr.  Rain's 
congregation  only  embrace  his  views,  he  may  find  hunself  some  fine 
Sonday  with  an  empty  church,  their  ^deep  souls'  making  times  and 
seasons  of  their  own.  Or  what  shall  we  think  of  a  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  can  make  light  of  sin,  as  Mr.  Rain  does  in  the  following 
passages:  ^Our  Lord  turned  angrily  away  from  the  law -revering, 
ordinance -keeping  people,  and  joined  himself  to  the  God  -  forgetting 
multitude.'  ^  The  impulsive  bad  man  is  less  intolerable  than  the  cere- 
moniously just  one.'  ^  That  an  individual  be  wholly  himself,  speaking  and 
acting  out  the  life  that  is  within  him,  whether  it  be  of  base  passion  or  of 
spiritual  reason,  is  what  they  constantly  demand.  Better  a  loving, 
erring  Magdalene,  than  ninety  and  nine  faultless  formalists.'  Mr.  Rain  has 
not  far  to  go  for  such  persons ;  he  will  find  them  by  hundreds  in  public- 
houses  and  the  dens  of  our  cities.  It  is  those  who  hold  a  very  different 
creed  from  his  that  are  wearing  their  lives  out  to  reclaim  them ;  let  him 
try  his  doctrines  of  Christian  consciousness  on  them  if  he  will ! 

As  might  be  anticipated,  there  is  a  formal  repudiation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  but  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
the  evangelical  school.  Mr.  Stevenson  says,  ^  Old  theological  beliefs  are 
crombling  around  us;'  and  Mr.  M^Farlan,  Hhat  the  old  theologies  are 
being  shaken  by  the  new  sciences,'  but  this  is  nearly  all.  Mr.  M^Farian 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  ^  modern  theologians  . . .  admit  that  Paul  does 
seem  to  countenance  those  doctrines  of  substitution  and  imputation  which 
they  reject'  But  what  of  that!  ^From  Paul  rabbinizing,  they  appeal 
to  Paul  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of  his  profound  spiritual  insight ;'  and 
from  Paul,  we  presume,  they  would  also  appeal  to  the  great  tribunal  from 
which  there  is  no  further  appeal,  ^  Christian  consciousness.'  Let  us  see 
what  is  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  grand  old  doctrines  that  have 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  M'Farlan 
presents  us  with  a  creed  which,  he  says,  to  those  whose  appetite  for 
dogma  is  large,  may  seem  meagre  and  unsatisfying,  ^  that  righteousness 
is  blessedness,  that  integrity  is  worth  retaining,  that  there  are  things 
pnre,  just,  honest,  lovely,  which  a  man  should  think  of  and  follow  after.' 
We  should  have  thought  that  deep  souls  and  advanced  thinkers  might 
have  elaborated  a  loftier  creed  than  this ;  Mr.  M'Farlane  may  be  very 
sore  that  it  will  appear  meagre  and  unsatisfying.  He  little  understands 
liis  countrymen  if  he  imagines  they  will  feed  on  such  water*gruel.  But 
if  this  is  the  true  creed,  then  how  easy  is  the  way  to  heaven !  Mr. 
Mackintosh  has  a  lengthy  sermon  on  the  ^  Renovating  Power  of  Chris- 
tianitj,'  in  which,  with  much  indefiniteness  of  expression,  he  teaches,  (1) 
That  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  ^  the  persistence  of  divine  love  in  spite  of 
oar  sins ;'  that  the  sinner  who  begins  a  better  life  is,  ^  according  to  the 
operations  of  unvarying  law,'  forgiven,  there  being  ^no  special  acts  of 
IHirdon.'    Guilt  and  punishment,  except  as  the  necessary  consequences  of 
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flin,  are  unknown ;  and  mercjr,  except  as  the  necessary  conseqnenees  of  a 
change  of  life,  is  eqnallj  unknown.  ^The  sorereigntj  with  whidi  Gk)d 
dispenses  forgiveness  is  just  the  sovereignty  of  law.'  (2)  There  are  three 
powers  by  which  we  are  delivered  from  the  sway  of  oar  lower  aatore: 
firsts  *  onr  own  higher  nature;'  second,  ^  the  beneficent  constitntion  of  things 
in  general;'  thirds  Hhat  revelation  of  the  divine  goodwill  by  which  Christ 
has  reinforced  onr  better  nature.'  ^  It  is  through  our  reason,  through 
our  conviction  that  God  wills  the  triumph  of  our  better  nature,  that  we 
are  animated  to  a  triumphant  forthputting  of  its  latent  eoei^es.'  If  we 
put  these  doctrines  into  plain  English,  they  come  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  works,  and  that  every  man  is  his  own  saviour,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favourite  doctrines  of  the  world.  Mr.  Mackintosh  does 
not  seem  quite  confident  in  the  efficacy  of  his  three  powers,  as  he  hints 
that  a  purgatory  may  be  in  reserve.  ^  The  burden  of  sin  will  continue  to 
oppress  us  and  be  the  source  of  misery  to  us  there  [in  the  future  life]  as 
here,  until,  by  a  discipline  of  unknown  severity,  the  ^ords  which  bind  it 
on  our  souls  are  undone,'  p.  157.  Alas,  if  this  is  the  total  result  of  our 
Saviour's  life,  and  teaching,  and  suffering!  How  different  the  gospel 
which  teaches  us  that  ^the  gift  of  Ood  is  eternal  life  through  Jesns 
Christ  our  Lord,'  and  that  ^  He  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy 
calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  His  own  purpose 
and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  b^an'! 

We  have  in  several  of  the  sermons  some  disquieting  views  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  of  God  Himself.  Professor  Knight  believes  in  ^oor 
purely  animal  ancestors ;'  he  bids  us  *  think  of  our  forefathers  [when  they 
have  passed  the  pnrely  animal  stage,  and  are  savages]  in  the  grey 
morning  of  the  world's  religion,  engaged  at  their  tree  and  serpent 
worship.'  ^The  savage  who  first  called  upon  his  fellows  to  worship  the 
tree  .  .  .  was  really  a  prophet  of  religious  ideas.'  Mr.  Ferguson  telb 
us  '  onr  common  human  nature  is  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  QodJ 
Mr.  M'Farlao  places  his  belief  in  a  Divine  Being,  in  the  first  instance  on 
a  deduction  *  from  this  simple  verity,  that  righteousness  is  blessedness.' 
He  denies  that  ^  the  material  universe  is  a  positive  something  produced 
by  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence  out  of  absolute  nothingness ; '  and  says  that  it 
is  Uhe  phenomenal  manifestation  of  the  only  true  substance  of  ^^Him  in 
whom  all  things  consist." '  It  is  ^  the  expression  of  an  Everlasting  Intelli- 
gence, the  embodiment  of  the  Eternal  Reason,'  and  if  asked,  ^  Is  this  not 
pantheism? '  replies, '  Be  it  so.  To  some  such  pantheistic  conc^tion  of 
the  universe  intellects  at  once  speculative  and  devout  will  be  driven.' 
How  much  grander  and  simpler  than  all  this,  is  the  Scripture  revelation, 
that  onr  God  made  the  earth  and  heaven,  that  He  is  our  Creator,  that 
He  is  the  living  Raler  of  the  universe,  and  that  every  soul  that  seeks 
Him  has  personal  communion  with  Him,  and  that  in  Christ  His  Son  m 
have  the  perfect  manifestation  of  His  glory ! 

In  some  of  the  discourses  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  views  the 
writers  have  of  the  person  of  Christ  Mr.  Menzies,  for  example,  entitles 
one  of  his  sermons.  ^  The  Successors  of  the  Great  Physician.'  It  is  a  most 
unseemly  title.  Has  he  never  heard  the  ^  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which 
said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  Him '? 
Mr.  Rain  tells  us,  '  in  Matt.  xii.  6  He  claims  an  extraordinary  positjoo 
for  Himself,  and  in  Matt.  ii.  27  He  makes  the  same  claim  on  behalf  of 
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mankind ; '  and  he  uses  such  expressions  as,  ^  what  the  Savioor  perceived 
was  this;'  ^the  instincts  of  His  natare  led  him  towards  the  publicans 
and  sinners ; '  ^  when  the  Savionr  woald  draw  a  religions  hero,  it  is  the 
ecclesiastical  outcast  class  from  which  He  takes  him ; '  ^  more  than  thisi, 
the  infamoos  person  whom,  with  the  instinct  of  an  artist.  He  introdaoes 
to  bring  into  relief  his  hero's  virtoes,  is  taken  from  the  ecclesiastics.'  Mr. 
Mackintosh  informs  ns  that  ^  the  tendency  of  human  relations  in  favour  ol 
what  is  good  •  .  .  encouraged  the  great  religious  teachers  of  ancient 
times,  and  pre-eminently  Ghrist,  to  believe  and  proclaim  the  paternal 
character  of  Qod.'  Have  we  here  intimations  of  a  faltering  belief  in  the 
supreme  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

We  had  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  rested  np<Ki  evidence 
which  no  man  in  these  days  would  question,  but  let  us  note  the  singular 
uocertaifity  of  Mr.  M^Farlan's  conclusions.  <The  soul  being  a  true 
spiritual  substance  which  survives  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  portion 
of  living  protoplasm,  through  which  it  first  came  to  have  the  sense  of 
personal  identity,  into  dead  protoplasm,  which  is  slowly  going  on  through 
Ufe,  may  outlive  also  the  more  sudden  change  which  passes  upon  it  tA 
death.  Thus  a  continued  personal  life  of  the  soul  is  at  least  conceivable. 
Among  the  many  possibilities  of  being  there  may  well  be  the  bodies 
celestial  of  which  Paul  speaks.'  The  modem  theologian  is  prepared  to 
believe  this,  he  says.  Our  personal  immortality  a  maybe  and  a  perhaps  I 
This  the  grand  discovery  of  the  advanced  thinker !  Our  faith  is  of  older 
date,  and  has  a  firmer  foundation.  ^Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  gospel' 

We  have  not  space  to  remark  on  the  literary  qualities  of  the  book. 
All  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Caird  is  insufficient  to  give  attraction  to  subjects  so 
ranote  from  human  interest  as  corporate  immortality  and  the  pantheistic 
notion  of  absolute  identification  with  the  Deity.     Professor  Knight's  para- 
graphs are  very  bewildering.    Mr.  Bain's  style  is  a  curious  conglomerate 
of  philosophy  and  colloquialism.    Some  of  the  other  writers  are  dull.  Most 
of  them  drop  hints  as  if  at  a  future  time  they  may  say  more ;  and  approach 
certain  received  doctrines  with  menacing  gestures,  and  then  leave  them  as  if 
they  had  received  a  warning  that  their  time  would  come  next.    There  are^ 
however,  better  things  in  the  volume  than  what  have  been  conunented 
on ;  but  it  was  our  object  to  present  in  short  compass  the  most  advanced 
opinions  as  best  exhibiting  the  tendeney  of  the  sermons.  If  we  have  been  at 
aU  accurate  in  our  interpretation  of  them,  they  give  rise  to  very  melancholy 
tefiectioBs.    If  the  teaching  of  those  whose  views  are  most  pronounced 
IB  valid,  Christiamty  is  not  a  religion  but  a  philosophy,  and  there  is  no 
place  in  tiie  world  for  a  Church.    The  Bible  is  but  the  best  of  books,  not 
the  Word  of  God ;  we  have  no  infallible  light  to  guide  us  into  heaven, 
hot  a  floating  light  on  a  troubled  sea  called  Christian  consciousness, 
which  may  at  any  moment  go  out  in  darkness ;  we  have  no  Redeemer, 
hot  must  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  no  help  but  Hhe  sympathy  of 
Qod; '  and  clouds  and  darkness  rest  on  the  future.    The  writers  of  these 
sermons  cannot  remain  where  they  are ;  they  have  no  anchorage,  and  are 
drifting,  as  some  of  them  perceive,  into  yet  drearier  regions.  As  Mr.  Raui 
^^presses  it,  ^  the  faith  of  to-day  becomes  the  superstition  of  to-morrow/ 

J.  I. 
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WILLIAM  BROCK:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Thb  biographer  of  Dr.  Brock  takes  us  back  in  the  family  history  to  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  which  time  a  colony  of  Dutch  people,  among 
whom  were  the  Brocks,  who  had  to  leave  their  own  country  for  conscience' 
sake,  came  to  England  and  sought  there  the  liberty  of  worship  they  were 
denied  at  home.  They  got  but  scant  toleration,  howeyer,  when  they 
ventured  out  of  the  remote  corners  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and 
allowed  the  minor  points  of  their  differences  of  belief  to  come  to  the  front 
The  powers  that  then  were,  their  Protestantism  notwithstanding,  im- 
prisoned two  of  them,  and  put  them  to  death  in  Smithfield. 

In  China,  we  are  told,  the  people  live  under  the  spell  of  their  ancestors, 
and  in  some  cases  even  worship  them.  Without  going  that  length,  the 
Brocks  continued  true  to  the  traditions  of  thdr  family,  and  were  always 
willing  to  act  and  to  suff'er,  as  their  forefathers  had  done,  in  the  interests 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and  to  maintain  their  own  individual 
convictions  even  in  difficult  circumstances. 

Dr.  Brock's  father  was,  what  was  rarer  in  those  days  than  now,  an 
active  Christian  worker  in  the  way  of  Sabbath-school  teaching  and  tract 
distributing,  and  even  got  himself  accused  of  covering  political  designs 
with  a  cloak  of  religion.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  minister  at 
Prescot.  She  also  had  a  line  of  Nonconforming  ancestors.  Their 
marriage  is  thus  recorded  in  Mr.  Brock's  copy  of  Doddridge's  Bise  and 
Progress:  '  On  the  14th  of  May  1806  were  married  at  Culmstock,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Windsor,  William  and  Ann  Brock,  who  pray  for  the  divine 
blessing  on  their  union.'  As  we  see  the  newly-wedded  pair  on  their  way 
home,  journeying  along  seated  both  on  one  horse,  with  the  pillion  of  the 
olden  days,  we  feel  that  if  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  it  was  not  due  to 
the  hurry  of  life.  But  they  were  not  to  journey  long  together.  After 
five  brief  years  of  great  happiness,  Mr.  Brock  died,  leaving  a  widow  and 
three  children,  of  whom  William,  who  was  bom  at  Honiton  in  Devonshire 
on  the  14th  of  February  1807,  was  the  eldest. 

Difficulties  thickened.  Mrs.  Brock  determined  to  carry  on  her  late 
husband's  business ;  but  times  were  bad,  and  they  had  a  hard  straggle. 
First,  in  the  way  of  education,  William  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  an 
old  woman,  who  treated  her  pupils  kindly,  and,  which  was  of  secondary 
importance  at  their  years,  taught  them  pretty  well.  Then  he  went  to  live 
with  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  had  married  a  second  time,  the 
second  husband,  a  Mr.  Thomas,  being  the  first  husband's  successor  as 
minister  of  the  church.  Besides  discharging  his  duties  as  minister,  he 
kept  a  boarding-school.  This  Mr.  Thomas  was  no  favourite  with  his  new 
pupil, — ^indeed,  he  said  ho  disliked  him  intensely, — but  the  kindness  of  his 
grandmother  and  some  other  friends  who  lived  near,  helped  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  separation  from  his  mother  and  to  life  at  Culmstock.  Bat  if 
his  experience  here  was  unfortunate,  what  followed  was  a  great  deal  worse. 
He  was  brought  back  to  Honiton  and  sent  to  a  school  at  which  fonr  bojs, 
sons  of  respectable  townsmen,  had  a  right  to  a  gratuitous  edacatioiu 
Here  he  had  a  very  trying  life.  Persecuted  by  the  other  boys,  who 
thought  one  whom  they  considered  a  beggar  a  suitable  object  for  their 
cruelty ;  oppressed  by  the  master,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  ignorant, 
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barbarous  brute ;  and  depressed  by  a  total  absence  of  the  possibility  of 
making  any  improvement,  one  wonders  how  his  friends  allowed  sach  a 
process  to  go  on  for  three  and  a  half  long  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
ao  uncle  died  and  left  a  small  legacy  to  the  boy,  the  interest  of  which  was 
applied  to  his  education. 

fiy  what  we  may  call  a  special  providence,  his  spirit  had  not  been 
broken  nor  his  temper  soured  by  his  recent  experience.  But  now  a  new 
world  opened  to  him.  The  condemned  inhabitant  of  a  Siberian  mine,  if 
transplanted  to  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  south  and  restored  to  his  long-lost 
liberty  and  independence,  could  scarcely  feel  more  delighted  than  did 
William  Brock  at  this  change  in  his  fortunes.  First  at  one  school  and 
then  at  another,  learning,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  drudgery,  ahnost  an 
impossibility,  was  made  a  delight,  and  life  a  great  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment 

But  this  ^  jewelly  parenthesis '  was  but  of  short  duration.  His  mother 
married  again,  and  he  was  sent  to  learn  the  trade  of  watchmaking  at 
Sidmouth.  This  second  marriage  of  his  mother's  was  a  grievous  distress 
to  him.  He  clung  to  her  with  a  vehement  affection,  and  his  soul  rose 
against  it ;  besides  which,  he  always  thought  and  felt  that  his  stepfather 
was  his  mother's  inferior,  but  seemed  to  have  taken  some  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  this  was  acknowledged  by  the  man  himself. 

Brock's  life  at  Sidmouth  was  another  misery,  seven  years  long.  His 
description  of  it  is  forlorn  enough.  He  says :  ^  I  had  been  forced  as  a 
schoolboy  to  rough  it ;  roughing  was  still  to  be  my  lot,  and  such  roughing 
that  I  remember  it  almost  with  dismay.  My  master  was  illiterate  and 
profane.  His  wife  was  ill-favoured,  ill-bred,  ill-mannered,  and  ill-disposed ; 
a  wrangler  with  her  husband,  and  with  all  who  came  within  her  reach. 
My  fellow-apprentices  were  ignorant,  boisterous,  and  debased,  knowing 
nothing  more  about  literatnre  or  religion  than  the  beasts  that  perish.  Until 
I  entered  the  house,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  book  within  its  walls. 
Whatever  talk  there  was  either  in  the  shop  or  at  the  table,  never  rose 
above  vulgar  twaddle.  The  domestic  arrangements  were  beggarly  and 
bad.  Neither  food  nor  beverage  was  tolerable  in  quality  or  sufficient  iu 
amount.  I  had  to  sleep  on  the  stairhead  for  years.  Of  the  commonest 
conveniences  there  was  hardly  any ;  of  the  ordinary  comforts  there  were 
none  at  alL  The  material  and  the  moral  wretchedness  of  the  place  was 
complete.  It  troubles  me  to  remember  it.  I  have  not  overcharged 
my  representation  in  the  least.  For  a  while  it  was  more  than  I  could 
bear.  To  my  mother  I  wrote  piteous  complaints.  She  sent  me  the  means 
to  buy  some  necessary  food;  and  once  she  interfered.  By  degrees, 
however,  I  became  inured  to  the  domestic  hardships,  and  things  which 
I  could  not  help  I  tried  to  bear  as  best  I  could.  As  I  remember  unto 
this  day,  it  was  trying  to  bear  it ;  but  the  discipline,  I  daresay,  did  me 
good.' 

The  one  reM  in  Brock's  life  at  this  time  was  the  blessed  Sabbath.  He 
attended  the  Independent  chapel,  and  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
membva,  and  by  and  by  became  a  Sabbath-school  teacher.  This,  how- 
ever, laid  him  open  to  no  small  amount  of  persecution  in  the  house  of  his 
master,  and  often  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  a  retreat  in  the  side  of  a 
cliif  wh^re  he  could  worship  God  in  peace  and  quietness.  In  his  loneliness 
and  distress,  he  got  much  help  from  a  poor  bed-ridden  blind  man  whom 
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lie  visited,  and  to  whom  he  read  the  Bible.  Of  tiiis  man  be  says :  ^  Not 
too  mach  is  it  to  say  that  in  that  dark,  comfortless  back  room  of  my 
paraijrtic  friend  at  Sidmonth,  I  took  some  of  my  first  lessons  in  the  gird- 
ing ap  of  loins,  in  the  putting  on  of  armonr,  in  the  laying  bold  npon  eternal 
life,  in  the  setting  of  my  seal  to  it  that  Qod  is  tme.  William  J^reys 
and  I  have  pleasant  conversation  awaiting  ns  in  the  paradise  of  Ood !' 

The  admirers  of  short  sermons  will  feel  surprised  at  a  story  Mr.  BrodL 
tells,  of  how  once  when  Angell  James  was  preaching  at  Sidmonth,  he  sat 
behind  the  clock,  and  was  so  charmed  that  he  stopped  the  pendnlum  for  a 
few  minutes  various  times  during  the  sermon,  till  he  had  caused  the  uncon- 
scious preacher  to  go  on  for  an  hour  and  ten  minut«s.  This  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  pious  fraud. 

But  ^  time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day.'  The  arrival 
of  the  year  of  jubilee  could  scarcely  be  more  grateful  to  the  bondsman  of 
old,  than  was  the  expiry  of  these  years  of  dreary  senritnde  to  William 
Brock.  The  master,  subdued  and  partly  won  over  by  the  good  conduct 
of  his  apprentice,  offered  him  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business  if  he 
would  remain.  This  was  not  in  his  plan,  however,  if  be  could  be  said  to 
have  a  plan  when  the  most  he  was  conscious  of  was  an  undefined  longisg 
after  somethmg  very  different  frcHn  anything  he  had  yet  reached.  He 
went  to  a  situation  in  Hertford,  and  when  there  b^an  to  assist  an 
estimable  layman  of  the  name  of  Nicholas,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ducting a  Sabbath  service  at  a  village  six  miles  distant  Here  his 
addresses  came  to  be  much  prized,  and  this,  with  other  circumstances, 
shaped  his  vague  longings  into  a  more  definite  form,  and  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  he  should  become  a  student  for  the  ministry. 

And  now  he  had  found  his  true  sphere,  with  companions  and  employ- 
ments  alike  to  his  taste.  And  now  life  was  really  worth  living,  full  of 
happiness  in  the  present  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  complete  the  usual  term  of  study,  being  invited  to  minister  in 
more  than  one  church,  when  his  gifts  became  known,  as  they  were  in  the 
occasional  preaching  excursions  which  the  students  made  among  the 
churches.  Aft^  much  perplexity,  Mr.  Brock  decided  to  go  to  Norwich, 
where  he  was  settled  in  the  early  part  of  1883,  and  was  shortly  after 
married  to  a  Miss  Bliss,  who  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-eight  years 
was  his  beloved  and  esteemed  companion.  On  his  entrance  on  public  life 
he  met  with  much  acceptance,  and  soon  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  people. 

The  advantages  of  living  in  such  a  town  as  Norwich  wepe  coaaderable, 
so  also  were  the  difficulties.  The  society  was  such  as  was  fitted  to  be 
useful  to  a  man  in  Mr.  Brock's  position,  both  in  the  way  of  entertainment 
and  stimulus.  Many  subjects  were  discussed  by  him  with  several  of  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  his  charge,  much  to  their  mutual  ben<^t  lo 
particular,  a  Mr.  Youngman,  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  mind  and  very 
advanced  views,  occasionally  startled  him  by  his  free  way  of  dei^(^  with 
sacred  things.  These  passages  were  always  conducted  in  a  most  tneoHij 
spirit,  and  were  highly  creditable  to  both  parties.  Whatever  Mr.  Young* 
man's  perplexities  may  have  been  while  he  lived,  Mr.  Brook  had  the  satis- 
faction of  making  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal  when  his  friend  came 
to  the  swelhngs  of  Jordan :  ^  Poor  Youngman,  my  soul  loved  him!  Be 
often  interested  me,  often  helped  me,  sometimee  ooiiif orted  me.    I  visited 
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iun  <Hi  his  bed  of  languiBhiDg,  and  ascertained  to  my  intense  satisfaction 
that  he  was  ^^  looking  nnto  Jesus,"  and  finding  rest  in  his  soul.  No 
heresj  or  h^rodoxj  now  I 

"  Nothing:  in  my  band  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling." 

So  he  sang  as  his  end  was  drawing  near.  Just  before  it  was  actually 
reached,  he  said  to  me :  ^'  We  have  talked  of  many  things,  some  of  them 
Tery  strange  and  even  startling  for  Christian  men  to  have  talked  about ; 
bat  the  only  thing  which  interests  or  concerns  me  now  is  this,  ^  It  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief/  "  How  glad  that  made  me ! 
Wide  as  had  been  the  circumference  of  my  friend's  thinking  and  theoriz* 
log,  its  centre  had  been  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  I  feel  his  loss  very 
d^y/  Mr.  Brock  acknowledged  with  gratitude  his  indebtedness  to 
this  friend,  and  no  doubt  it  was  owing  partly  to  such  influence  that  he 
was  enabled  to  take  wider  views  of  men  and  things  than  some  so-called 
^  Evangelicals '  are  sometimes  apt  to  do.  Thus,  in  writing  of  Dr.  Arnold 
to  a  friend,  we  find  him  saying :  ^  I  really  feel  myself  waadng  indignant 
when  the  Christianity  of  such  a  man  is  gravely  called  in  question.  I 
think  of  the  lofty  independence  of  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  the  world ; 
I  think  of  the  sacrifices  ho  made  for  righteousness'  sake ;  I  think  of  the 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  in  the  declaration  of  revealed  truth  in 
which  he  so  signally  excelled ;  I  think  of  his  self-denying  assiduity  in 
beseeching  the  boys  at  Rugby  to  yield  themselves  unto  God ;  I  think  of 
his  profound  veneration  for  the  oracles  of  God ;  I  think  of  his  pathetic 
and  abnost  passionate  allosions  to  the  necessary  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
I  think  of  his  letters,  and  his  sermons,  and  his  journals,  until  I  rejoice  for 
the  sake  of  my  claim  to  forbearance  and  meekness  that  his  calnmniatois 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  my  voice.' 

Bat  Mr.  Brock  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  his  own  congr^ation. 
He  organized  annual  preaching-missionary  tours  of  two  weeks'  duration 
through  a  number  of  the  towns  in  the  east  of  England,  consisting  of  him- 
self and  other  three  ministers,  thus  visiting  and  watering  the  churches. 
He  himself  conducted  the  expedition,  and  rightly  did  it,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  a  {Measure  to  the  visitors  as  well  as  the  visited,  having  an  open 
carriage,  well-appointed,  at  their  service.  This  indeed  seemed  to  some  of 
the  worthies  of  the  more  severe  type,  who  forgot  that  God  Himself  has 
famished  the  earth  for  the  use  of  man,  an  unbecoming  way  for  a  minister 
to  travel ;  but  Mr.  Brock  easily  set  them  at  rest,  by  telling  them  that  m 
thia  he  was  only  *  showing  mercy.' 

He  took  part  also  in  the  more  public  affairs  of  the  town  of  Norwich, 
and  thought  it  quite  within  his  sphere  to  do  what  he  could  legitimately 
to  influence  public  opinion  at  elections,  and  particularly  to  show  the 
meanness  of  Mbery  or  taking  a  bribe.  Of  course  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  principle  of  an  Established  Church,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  a  stand  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  made  against  a  compulsory 
church-rate.  Six  of  them  were  chosenl  to  be  proceeded  i^ainst  by  the 
iikdigaaat  archdeacon,  and  among  these  Mr.  Brock.  But  it  occurred  to 
the  dignitary  to  call  for  him  and  remonstrate  privately.  '  Why,'  said  he 
to  Mr.  Brock,  ^yon  will  certainly  be  s^t  to  jail,  and  what  will  Norwich 
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and  Norfolk  folk  say  to  that?*  *What  tliej  may  say,'  retaroed  Mr. 
Brock,  ^  I  cannot  tell ;  bat  I  am  sore  of  this,  that  be  it  what  it  may,  it 
will  be  to  the  detriment  of  yonr  cause  and  the  benefit  of  mine.'  ^  Yes,* 
he  rejoined ;  ^  bat  the  idea  of  a  Christian  minister  like  yon  being  shnt  np 
in  prison !'  '  Exactly,'  returned  Mr.  Brock ;  ^  and  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
minister  like  yon  causing  me  to  be  shut  up  there ! ' 

It  was  much  more  pleasant  for  him,  however,  to  work  in  the  more 
direct  lines  of  his  profession,  and  so  he  entered  with  eagerness  into  the 
plans  of  his  friend  Sir  Morton  Peto,  the  railway  contractor,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  masses  of  navvies  then  at  work  in  the  district.  In  this 
department  he  was  enabled  to  do  much  good  work. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Brock  worked  too  hard ;  perhaps  his  early  privations 
were  telling  on  him.  At  all  events  his  health  often  threatened  to  break 
down ;  and  at  one  time  he  was  visited  by  a  painful  affection  in  the  eyes, 
and  his  medical  *  advisers  recommended  him  to  leave  Norwich,  as  the 
climate  was  against  him.  This  was  a  severe  blow  alike  to  himself  and 
to  his  congregation.  He  himself  said^:  ^  My  witness  is  in  heaven  that 
the  people  are  in  my  heart  to  live  and  die  with  them.'  Nevertheless 
he  had  to  strike  his  tent ;  and  the  pillar  of  fire  going  before  him,  he  was 
guided  to  settle  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  London. 

Here  he  commenced  another  term  of  earnest  work  and  great  usefulness, 
embarking  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  work  of  building  up  the 
church  and  evangelizing  the  neighbourhood.  A  gentleman  hearing  of 
some  of  his  plans,  said :  ^  This  man  is  evidently  in  earnest,  and  it  is  time 
I  were  so  too,'  and  the  result  was  that  he  became  a  Christian.  His 
success  was  great,  but  in  the  middle  of  it  all  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if 
heart  and  flesh  would  fail.  In  his  diary  there  are  such  sentences  as, 
^ C&n  tins  last V  ^ Must  have  more  time  alone*  Like  the  late  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  he  found  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  '  time  to  be  silent  in.' 
And  then  fits  of  great  depression  would  come  on,  and  he  thought  his 
work  was  producing  but  little  fruit.  Once  he  said  to  Baptist  Noel  that 
he  rarely  came  down  from  the  pulpit  without  a  sense  of  discomfort  and 
utter  failure.  Another  noble  Christian  worker — Dr.  Livingstone — ^bad  a 
better  way  of  looking  at  this  subject.  He  said :  '  It  is  not  by  grand 
meetings,  fine  speeches,  and  much  excitement,  that  anything  great  is 
done.  No ;  it  is  by  hard  work — ^working  in  quiet,  working  under  a 
sense  of  God's  presence  everywhere,  and  working  without  expectation  of 
seeing  the  fruits.'  It  is  not  given  to  many  to  rise  to  this  height.  Bat 
covetous  of  results  as  Mr.  Brock  was,  doubtless  even  his  longing  soul  is 
now  satisfied. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  within  small  limits  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
various  labours  of  Mr.  Brock's  active  spirit  and  the  events  of  his  life. 
How  he  helped  Sir  Morton  Peto's  outfit  for  the  railway  staff  that  was 
sent  to  the  Crimea  during  the  war  there ;  how  he  wrote  Sir  Henry 
Havelock's  life ;  how  a  pause  was  made  in  his  busy  career  that  he  mi^bt 
refresh  himself  by  a  voyage  to  America ;  how  his  congregation  testified 
their  appreciation  of  his  services  by  presenting  him  with  an  address  and 
a  casket  containing  £1000 ;  how  he  had  the  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  on 
him ;  and  how  his  domestic  life  was  all  along  a  source  of  support  and 
delight,  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

But  as  the  years  advanced  shadows  began  to  darken  around  his  path. 
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He  had  to  witness  the  slow  decline  of  the  companion  of  his  life,  in  the 
gnsp  of  a  lingering  disease,  nntil  she  passed  ont  of  view  beyond  the 
dark  ri?er ;  a  dearly  beloved  daughter,  too,  was  taken  away  about  the 
same  time.  And  so,  his  other  children  having  all  left  his  house,  the 
borne  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  busy  activity,  so  mnch  social 
eojoymoit,  and  so  mnch  family  happiness, — in  which  he  had  li?ed  so 
long,  and  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  die, — became  so  desolate  and  made 
him  feel  so  forlorn,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  it,  having  also  determined  to 
resign  his  charge,  as  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  operations  in 
M  vigour.  This  letter  to  a  friend  after  it  was  all  over  is  very  touching : 
*The  remembrance  of  the  death,  the  funeral,  the  removal  of  furniture,  the 
SQccesslve  farewell  services,  with  the  deep,  deep  consciousness  that  I  was 
oot  in  the  world  to  begin  life  again,  and  no  wife  to  be  my  helpmeet  any 
longer,  overpowered  me.  Please  to  think  of  this  whenever  the  idea 
maybe  suggested  that  my  going  away  was  somewhat  uncourteously 
abrupt,' 

Bat  although  cast  down  he  was  not  overwhelmed,  and  it  is  affecting 
to  see  the  old  man,  cut  adrift  from  all  his  moorings,  making  pilgrimages 
here  and  there,  in  the  cause  of  the  Master  and  the  service  of  the  brethren, 
till  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  November  1875,  less  than  a  month  from 
his  last  public  appearance,  he  entered  into  his  rest  The  solitary  life  he 
looked  forward  to  with  drinking  and  apprehension,  was*  merged*  in  that 
other  life  which  shall  be  marred  by  no  disappointments,  interrupted  by 
no  separations,  and  invaded  by  no  grim  messenger  of  doom,  and  death 
itself  was  swallowed  up  in  victory.  I   S. 


SNOW  IN  SPRING. 


*TwA8  Spring-time  : — ^hllls,  enwreathed  with  snow. 

Looked  down  upon  the  silent  vale  ; 
And  snow  had  shrouded  all  below. 

As  if  sweet  April's  showers  would  fail 
To  loose  the  spell-bound  earth,  and  bring 
The  birth-throes  of  another  Spring. 

II. 

Twas  Spring-time : — winds  had  hushed  to  sleep 

The  fragile  stems  of  sloe  and  thorn; 
All  nature,  in  a  slumber  deep, 

Seemed  heedless  of  the  dawn  of  mom. 
No  chorns  from  the  songless  glen 
Woke  echoes  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

m. 

Twas  Spring-time : — and  the  burn,  brown-tinged. 
To  drooping  ferns  sang  sad  and  low, 
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As  each — its  fronds  with  cranreach  Cringed*— 

Its  beaatj  shed  at  eyery  bow ! 
And  sapless  twigs  its  breast  o'erhnng, 
Nor  shivered  at  the  dirge  it  sang. 

IV. 

Twas  Spring-time : — ^whited  hedgerows,  too, 

Were  tipt  with  tiny  ice-drops  clear; 
No  forming  bads  yet  brought  to  view 

The  dew-eyed  maiden  of  the  year ; 
The  baried  holm  no  promise  gave, 
That  flowCTS  wonid  deck  its  wintry  grave. 


'Twas  Spring-time : — ^how  the  seraph  Hope 
Bat  feebly  grappled  with  despair  ! 

How  hearts  sank  low,  to  fret  and  mope, 
Forgetfal  of  a  Fatker^s  care  I 

Bat  'neath  the  snow  still  lived  the  Spring, 

And  grief  was  but  joy's  covering. 


VI. 

^s  Sammer  now, — and  all  the  trees 

Their  wonted  shades  of  bloom  display ; 
Jjid  fields  and  flowers,  and  birds  and  bees. 

Now  gladly  hail  the  sammer  day. 
All  we  deemed  dead,  now,  blissfal,  live-*  » 

Oar  lack  of  faith,  good  Lord,  forgive ! 
June  1880.  Walter  Buchakak. 


P0mje  €ixth. 

*  WOULD  YOU  HELP  HIMf 

'  I  WOULD  help  Jack  Tarner  quick  as  I  would  wink.' 

'  Would  yon  help  Tom  Berry  I     Would  you  help  him  ?' 

Ned  looked  down.  Would  he  help  an  old  enemy  out  of  difficulty? 
Silently  he  looked  down,  fastening  his  eyes  on  a  sand-heap  as  if  he  would 
bore  a  hole  through  it.    How  should  he  answer  his  brother's  question? 

'  I  know  Ned  likes  Jack  Turner,  and  would  help  him.  But  even  if  he 
don't  like  Tom,  I  guess  he  would  give  him  a  lifting  hand,'  said  a  pleasant 
voice  at  the  window  above.  It  was  Ned's  mother  speaking.  Is  there  a 
sweeter  music-box  anywhere  than  mother's  voice? 

Ned  looked  up  as  if  he  had  finished  his  job  of  boring  the  sand-heap. 

^  If  Tom  were  in  difficulty,  mother,  I  would  try  to  help  him.' 

^  Spoken  like  my  boy,  Ned !'  said  Mrs.  Conner. 

Ned  had  an  opportunity  of  helping  his  enemy  that  very  night  about 
eight  o'clock. 
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'Help!  help!  help!' 

'  What  is  tiiat?'  said  Ned,  who  was  crossing  the  meadow-lot  in  the 
dark.    <  Somebody  mast  be  in  the  old  well* 

*  Oh,  help!  help  I* 

Yes,  from  an  old  dry  well  came  the  piteoos  call. 

'  Who's  there  t*  asked  Ned,  running  to  the  month  of  the  well. 

^  It  is  Tom  Berry.  I  fell  off  the  ladder,  and  can't  climb  np ;  do  help 
me.' 

Into  that  rery  same  well,  that  very  same  day,  Tom  Berry  had  tannt- 
ingly  threatened  to  drop  Ned,  bnt  the  latter  swallowed  the  memory  of  the 
iosnlt 

'  Don't  worry,  Tom.    I  will  help  yon,'  called  out  Ned. 

This  so-called  well  was  a  deep  pit  that  had  been  dug  the  previous 
autumn  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  A  rough  woodoi  ladder  used  by  the 
workmen  still  remained  in  the  well,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  pile  of  stones 
that  the  boys  had  industriously  tumbled  in.  This  ladder  was  a  handy 
piece  of  apparatus  in  all  kinds  of  juvenile  amusements,  and  Tom  Berry 
had  been  using  it  about  dusk,  only  to  fall  and  find  the  bottom  more 
quickly  than  he  anticipated.  Bruised  and  sprained,  he  was  unable  to 
get  up,  and  lay  there  crying. 

Ned  Bonner  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

^  Here  I  am,  Tom !  Just  mount  my  back  if  you  can,  hold  on  tight, 
and  I'll  get  you  up.' 

^  Ned,  you  are  a  good  fellow,'  said  Tom,  as  he  gripped  Ned  about  the 
neck  and  lay  flat  on  his  back.  It  was  a  pretty  hard  tug  up  the  ladder 
for  Ned,  and  he  thought  what  a  bard  time  hod-carriers  must  have  going 
up  tall  ladders  with  a  hod  of  bricks  on  the  back.  It  was  quite  a  ^  brick' 
Ned  had  on  his  back — the  worst  boy  in  the  neighbourhood.  Up  he  went 
carefully,  as  if  he  were  carrying  his  beloved  Jack  Turner. 

*  Now  I  will  carry  you  into  my  home,  Tom.' 

*  Oh,  you  can't,  Ned,  can  you?' 
^IwiUtiy.' 

Try  he  did  manfully,  and  in  a  few  minutes  who  should  stagger  in  at 
the  Idtchen  door  but  Ned  with  Tom  Berry  on  his  back?  Tom  was 
dressed  in  a  light  grey  suit,  and  he  looked  like  a  bag  of  meal  that  Ned 
had  shouldered : 

^Mother,  here's  Tom  Berry;  he  tumbled  into  the  well.' 

<  And  like  a  good  fellow,  Ned  pulled  me  out,'  said  Tom. 

Mrs.  Bonner  made  Tom  comfortable,  and  by  nine  o'clock  sent  him 
home  in  the  old  red  family  waggon. 

That  night,  when  Mrs.  Bonner  stooped  down  to  kiss  Ned,  who  was 
carled  up  in  bed,  mother's  music-box  seemed  sweeter  than  ever  as  she 
softly  said : 

'  You  obeyed  the  Saviour's  words,  and  yours  is  the  blessing  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you."  '—Eev.  E.  A.  Eand^  in  S.  S.  Visitor. 
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CHRISTIAN  GIVING. 

f 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PBESBTTEHIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  the  admirable  letter  of  ^  Senex '  io  the  April  namber  of  your 
Magazine,  there  is  something  to  which  I  mast  take  exception,  viz.  the 
remarks  on  the  Proportion  of  our  Income.  In  the  famoas  passage  in 
Malachi  iii.  10,  where  we  are  told  to  ^  bring  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it,'  we  plainly  see  that  the  giving  of  the  tenth  was 
not  only  a  positive  command  of  the  Almighty,  but  that  blessings  in- 
numerable would  be  poured  out  on  the  heads  of  those  who  observ^  this 
divine  command.  The  case  of  Abraham  ^  giving  tithes  of  all  he  pos- 
sessed,' and  other  holy  people  of  old,  can  all  be  adduced  as  testimonies 
to  the  good  habit.  It  is  calculated  by  the  late  John  Rosf,  whose 
reputation  as  a  Christian  financier  none  will  question,  that  the  Jews 
gave  a  fifth  of  their  income.  But  I  know  that  it  is  said.  Where  is  the 
injunction^  or  even  recommendation,  of  the  tenth  in  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord? 

Now  there  is  a  passage  illustrative  of  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
head.  In  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  and  in  Luke  xL  42,  we  see  that  our 
Lord  repeats  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  to  good  advantage. 
The  passages  both  triumphantly  prove  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Master,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  not  wrong  in  giving  tithes  even 
down  to  the  auise  and  the  cumin.  Barnes,  on  the  passage  in  Matthew, 
says  that  nearly  ^  one-third  of  the  property  of  the  Jews  was  devoted  to 
religious  services  by  law ; '  and  Jacobus,  in  the  same  passage,  says  that 
the  *'  tithing  of  anise  and  cumin  was  not  condemned : '  it  was  the  neglect- 
ing of  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  that  was.  These,  i.«.  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  ougfu  ye  to  have  dotie^  and  not  to  leave  the  othex  undone, 
t.«.  the  tithing  of  the  herbs. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  our  Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries 
may  make  appeals  to  us  often  enough  without  success  if  we  do  not  lift 
this  great  subject  of  Christian  liberaUty  up  to  the  true  gospel  level. 
^  Senex '  adduces  the  cases  of  poor  people  receiving  charity,  and  asks 
how  they  can  be  expected  to  give.  Of  course,  people  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  tithes  of  that  which  they  do  not  possess.  But  the  objection  of 
the  supposed  working  man  with  twenty  shillings,  or  day  less,  a  week,  to 
giving  a  tenth  of  his  income  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  has  no 
real  foundation ;  for,  sir,  as  has  been  well  observed,  this  objection  is 
always  urged ybr,  never  by  the  working  man  himself.  Perhaps  *  Senex' 
has  never  wrought  among  working  men  as  a  religious  or  philanthropic 
worker,  and  may  be  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  they  waste  some  of 
their  money.  Let  me  tell  him,  that  if  he  asks  any  missionary  or  mim'ster 
who  does  much  missionary  work  among  working  men  and  their  families, 
he  will  soon  find  out  that  many  of  the  class  that  he  exempts  ought 
not  to  be  exempted  at  all,  because  they  are  spending  on  vanities  and 
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sinfal  and  bratal  indnlgences  a  great  deal  more  than  the  tenth  of  their 
incomes.  Sir,  if  we  are  to  retrieve  oar  position  in  the  foreign  field,  if 
we  are  to  hold  onr  own  in  these  critical  and  trjing  times  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  mast  be  bj  every  one  doing  his  and  her  dntj.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  oar  Charch  was 
fonnded.  No  donbt  mach  may  be  done  by  faithfnl  exposition  of 
Scripture,  as  ^  Senex'  says;  bat  with  all  deference  to  ^Senex,'  there  is 
something  more— there  is  not  only  the  speaking  and  heanng^  but  the 
doing  of  the  word.  And  it  is  to  help  on  this  doing  that  I  have  written  these 
few  lines.  Let  ^  Senex '  and  yoar  other  readers,  who  like  him  are  getting 
alarmed  at  this  deficiency  in  onr  holy  exchequer,  let  them  try  the  tenth  for 
a  year,  and  we  ventnre  to  say  that  their  testimony  will  be  Solomon's 
of  old:  ^  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that 
witbholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  bat  it  tendeth  to  poverty.'  Oh  that  we 
coald  get  all  onr  congregations  to  see  that  givittg  is  an  act  of  warship; 
that  God  loveth  the  cheerfal  giver ;  that  all  the  particulars  of  Christian 
finance  are  in  the  Word  of  God ;  that,  in  short,  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  Bible  is  a  lamp  unto  onr  feet  and  a  light  unto  our  path ! 

Again,  let  me  repeat,  we  shall  always  hear  of  deficiencies  until  we  get 
all  our  congregations  to  act  on  this  principle. — I  am,  etc., 

April  1880.  A  Cbristian  Wobker. 


THE  MEETING  OP  SYNOD. 

The  Synod  met  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  premises,  Castle 
Terrace.  This  has  been  very  justly  regarded  as  a  marked  event  in  the 
history  of  our  Church,  We  go  in  thought  back  over  a  century,  and  at 
that  time  our  numbers  were  few,  our  resources  limited,  and  our  influence 
comparatively  small ;  but  as  time  has  passed  we  have  grown,  and  the 
bandsome  and  spacious  buildings  in  Castle  Terrace  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  our  growth.  They  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  and 
gratitude.  They  are  beautiful  for  situation  and  most  commodious  in 
their  arrangement,  and  withm  their  walls  much  good  work  will  yet  be 
done  in  connection  not  only  witl>  our  Synodical  gatherings,  but  with  our 
home  and  foreign  missionary  operations  and  our  Theological  HalL 

The  large  hall  presented  on  the  night  of  the  missionary  meeting  a  most 
impressive  appearance;  every  available  spot  was  occupied,  and  doors 
were  thronged  with  an  eager  multitude,  showing  the  deep  interest  which 
was  taken  by  our  people  in  that  part  of  our  proceedings,  though,  doubt- 
less, the  novelty  of  the  place  of  meeting  and  the  fame  of  the  speakers  had 
also  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  question  was  very  frequently  put  by  members  of  Synod  to  each 
other  and  to  friends, '  Well,  how  are  you  pleased  with  our  new  premises? ' 
The  answer,  as  regarded  the  buildings  as  a  whole,  was  always  one 
denoting  more  than  satisfaction ;  but  as  regarded  the  hall  in  which  the 
Synod  met,  there  was  a  qualified  expression  of  approval.  It  was  allowed 
^hat,  as  a  place  for  holding  public  meetings,  it  was  everything  that  could 
he  wished ;  but  as  a  place  for  the  transaction  of  busiuess,  and  the  kind 
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of  debate  and  deliberation  which  bnsiness  required,  it  was  too  large,  and 
was  capable  of  improTement. 

It  has  been  snggested  that  by  bringing  the  platform  "on  which  the 
moderator's  chair  stands  forward  abont  twenty  feet,  and  having,  as  m  tbe 
Free  Assembly  Hall,  a  moderator's  gallery,  an  improrement  would  be 
effected.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  moderator's  chair  ^whcn 
anadomed  is  adorned  the  most,'  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  present  artide, 
wherein  he  is  half  concealed  and  half-revealed,  and  wherein  he  is  andolj 
removed  from  the  assembly  over  which  he  presides,  coald  be  advan- 
tageously dispensed  with. 

Professor  Duff,  in  a  very  felicitous  speech,  proposed  Professor  Calde^ 
wood  as  moderator.  The  motion  was  received  with  warm  applause,  and 
Dr.  Calderwood  was  called  to  the  chair  by  acclamation.  The  honour 
was  felt  to  be  well  deserved.  The  distinguished  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has,  not  only  during  his 
earlier  years  in  Glasgow,  but  more  especially  during  the  years  of  his 
occupancy  of  his  present  eminent  position,  done  noble  service  to  the 
Church  whose  interests  he  has  so  much  at  heart.  The  calm  and  courteous 
and  effective  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  moderator* 
showed  that  the  honour  done  to  him  was  as  well  bestowed  as  it  was  wdl 
deserved. 

The  reports  on  the  general  state  and  statistics  of  the  Church  showed  a 
falling  off  to  some  extent  in  members  and  in  money.  But  in  certab 
quarters  far  too  mucji  has  been  made  of  this.  The  decrease  in  member- 
ship arises  from  a  merely  local  and  exceptional  cause,  in  connection  with 
a  well-known  case  of  discipline,  and  it  in  no  way  argues  a  geaeral 
declension.  And  then  as  to  money,  our  Church  is  not  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  others,  and  than  many  societies,  and  associations  dependent 
for  their  support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  members.  We 
have  been  passing  through  a  time  of  trial  when  many  of  our  members 
were  deprived  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want,  and  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  our  exchequer  would  suffer.  To  found  on  this  an 
argument  against  disestablishment  and  disendowment  is  perfecUj  in- 
admissible, and  certainly  is  away  from  the  point  in  so  far  as  the  question 
of  principle  is  concerned.  Bat  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  question  is  in 
danger  of  suffering  from  the  lack  of  a  recognition  of  it  as  one  not  of 
policy,  but  of  principle.  It  has  now  entered  the  political  arraa,  and 
fills  a  space  there  which  it  never  did  before.  And  much  is  being  said  as 
to  the  right,  or  want  of  right,  which  Dissenters  have  to  insist  on  its 
immediate  settlement;  but  whatever  may  be  the  movem^ts  of  politi- 
cians or  the  course  of  politics,  we  should  never  cease  to  affirm  and  argoe 
that  the  principle  of  an  Establishment  is  unscriptural,  and  its  practice 
is  an  injustice,  and  that  therefore  it  is  an«evil  demanding  immediate 
redress. 

This  meeting  of  Synod  was  looked  forward  to  as  bdng  one  of  an 
especially  missionary  character,  and  expectations  were  not  disappointei 
Not  to  speak  of  the  magnificent  missionary  meeting  on  the  Wednesdaj, 
much  of  the  business  transacted  was  of  a  specially  missionary  kind.  The 
reports  of  delegates  to  Spain  and  India  were  most  gratifying,  llie 
^  peace  with  honour '  which  the  del^^tes  from  India  were  abis  to 
announce  as  the  result  of  their  visit  to  ^at  most  important  and  interest- 
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ii^  spbere  of  miflsioii  work,  was  hailed  by  the  Synod  with  the  fiyeliert 
ntiBfactioii. 

The  Tacaney  in  the  secretaryship  of  foreign  missions  was  a  aooroe  of 
ffloch  and  senons  d^iberation.  The  vote  for  delay  did  not  arise,  we 
befiere,  bo  madi  from  a  feeling  that  the  right  man  for  the  office  had  not 
been  fonnd  (for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  professors,  it  was  felt  we 
were  lidi  m  competent  men),  as  from  an  idea  that  the  office  itsdf  might 
be  in  some  respects  modified*  However  this  may  be,  the  question  is  now 
before  tilie  Chnrdi,  and  there  is  ample  time  for  deliberation  concerning  it 
in  its  eotizety.  Meanwhile,  the  work  of  the  office  will  not  saffer  in  the 
aqMrienced  and  efficient  hands  to  which  for  the  time  it  has  been 
cdDuntttdd. 

Beddes  the  ordinary  meetings  of  Synod,  there  have  been  held  now  for 
many  years,  what  may  be  called  extraordinary  ones.  These  are  generally 
held  in  the  morning,  before  the  sittings  of  Synod  b^n.  This  year  all 
these  meetings  were  very  largely  attended,  and  were  of  nnnsnal  interest. 
'  The  Diss^iters'  Breakfast '  was  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  influential  Free  Chorchmen,  whose  earnest  speeches  on  behalf  of  dis- 
estahfishment  were  felt  to  be  r^reshing  even  by  those  who  have  for  many 
jears  Imbonred  zealoosly  in  the  cause. 

A  meeting  of  a  very  interesting  kind  was  held  on  the  Tuesday  after* 
noon.  It  consisted  of  ^  ladies  of  the  manse,' in  connection  with  which  was 
formed  a  temperance  association,  havmg  for  its  members  those  belonging 
to  or  related  to  the  manse.  This  meeting  was  addressed,  amongst  others, 
by  Mrs.  Dr.  Blaikie  and  Miss  Wigham,  and  was  felt  to  be  not  only  full 
of  interest  at  the  time,  but  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

Altogether,  our  Synodical  meeting  in  our  new  premises,  like  the 
premises  themsdves,  must  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  ^  But  the  little 
bill ! '  interposes  the  candid  friend.  Well,  if  it  is  good  to  have  candid 
friends,  it  is  better  to  have  generous  ones,  and  such,  as  the  characteris- 
tically mnnifioent  gifts  of  Mr.  Biggart  and  others  show,  our  Chnrch  does 
not  want.  The  ddi>t  ere  long  will  be  swept  off,  and  those  noble  bmldings 
wiD  be  one  more  monument  to  the  strength  of  Christian  principle  and 
eolightened  doiominational  attachment. 


THE  'NONCONFORMIST  AND  INDEPENDENT'  ON  OUR 
MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

Ik  the  issue  of  this  paper  for  May  14,  a  writer,  under  the  head  of 
^Scottish  Notes,'  gives  an  intelligent  and  kindly  notice  of  our  recent 
meeting  of  Synod.  Referring  to  certain  points  of  which  too  much  has 
been  nuide,  in  a  not  very  friendly  spirit,  in  certain  quarters,  he  says : — 
'It  was  rather  trying  to  tiiis  unquestionably  lively  and  progressive 
Chnrdi  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  before  all  the  world,  that  duiinf 
the  past  year  it  had  apparently  been  losing  ground.  Its  membership  is 
less  by  nearly  1000,  and  its  mcome  smaller  to  the  extent  of  some  £14,000. 
Hie  opponents  of  c^establishment  have  not  been  slow  to  make  a  handle 
of  this.  The  Synod  spoke  out  on  that  subject  in  stronger  terms  than 
ever,  and  next  day  sxkch  papers  as  the  Scotsman,  the  Courofit,  the  Olaagow 
fferoM  opened  on  it  in  full  cry.  It  is  very  disappointing  to  find  the 
Scotsman  going  back  so  soon  upon  the  old  rails.     During  the  election  it 
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did  admirable  service  to  the  Liberal  cause.  Nothing  could  exceed  its 
loyalty,  its  fairness  and  consideratioa  There  were  candidates  whom 
everybody  knew  it  did  not  personally  care  for ;  bat  it  sank  aU  private 
prejudices  and  animosities,  and  fonght  with  unswerving  fidelity  for  the 
triumph  of  the  flag.  Now,  however,  that  the  battle  has  been  woo,  it  has 
gone  back  upon  its  old  ways,  and  is  showing  a  melancholy  readiness  to 
say  nasty  things  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  go  faster  than  it  itself  is 
prepared  to  go.  Its  attack  on  the  Synod  was  positively  indecent 
Referring  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  its  statistics,  it  ascribed  to  that 
its  zeal  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  No  wonder,  it  said,  that 
such  a  Church  wants  disestablishment— its  numbers  are]  going  down  bj 
hundreds,  its  income  by  thousands — and  what  is  inspiring  its  enmity  is 
nothing  but  envy.  Such  articles  compel  us  to  remember  Uiat  its  editor- 
in-chief  is  Dr.  Wallace,  who,  you  will  remember,  passed  to  the  tripod 
which  he  now  occupies  from  the  position  of  an  Established  Church 
theological  professor.  That  he  is  a  Liberal  in  secular  matters  is  very 
certain ;  but  in  the  battle  which  is  before  us  in  the  ecclesiastical  arena, 
we  cannot,  I  fear,  rely  very  confidently  on  his  assistance. 

*'  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  temporary  backgoing  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  Last  year  it  expelled  from  its  communion 
Mr.  David  Macrae.  That  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  wise  step,  bat 
in  any  case,  it  was  taken  under  the  pressure  of  a  sense  of  duty.  Mr. 
Macrae  was  at  the  time  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Oourock,  which 
naturally  sympathized  with  him,  and  he  also  was  under  call  to  the  church 
in  Dundee  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Gilfillan. 
The  consequence  was,  he  had  a  following  in  two  places.  As  many 
as  800  members  of  the  Church  seceded  along  with  him,  and  the  nnmba 
tallies  almost  exactly  with  the  deficit  to  which  the  ScoUnum  attaches  soch 
ungenerous  signifibance.  As  to  the  falling  off  in  funds,  that,  alas !  is 
too  easy  to  explain.  No  one  who  is  at  present  reading,  however  cursorily, 
the  accounts  of  the  May  meetings,  can  fail  to  notice  that  the  cry  of  hard 
times  comes  from  all  quarters.  The  annual  income  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  a  very  large 
one,  and  its  adherents  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  insinuations  of  those 
who  can  see  in  the  want  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  the  sign  of  a  decay  of 
essential  vitality.' 


MEETING  OF  SYNOD  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHUKCH. 

Monday,  May  Sc/. 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  met  for  the  first  time  in  its 
spacious  new  hall,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  on  Monday,  May  Sd.  Then  was 
a  very  large  attendance  of  members,  for  whom  the  greater  portion  of  the  are» 
of  the  hall  is  specially  seated  and  reserved.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  building 
there  was  a  crowded  audience,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  hall  bdog 
slightly  over  2000.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Jeffrey,  the  retiring  moderator,  occn- 
pied  the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer.  After  the  singiog  of 
the  100th  Psabn  and  the  reading  of  the  72d  Psalm,  the  Moderator  praiched 
from  the  122d  Psalm,  verse  6 :  '  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jemsalem.'  Having 
concluded  his  sennon, 
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The  Moderator  said  it  had  been  laid  npon  him  hj  the  Committee  oa  Synod 
Accommodation  formally  and  officially  to  open  the  College  buildings,  in  which 
they  met  for  Uie  first  time  that  evening.  Even  thoush  he  had  not  been  so 
instracted  by  the  committee,  he  could  not  have  occupied  the  place  he  at  present 
occupied  and  failed  to  congratulate  the  Synod,  as  he  now  did,  on  the  auspicious 
circumstances  in  which  they  met 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  ROLL. 

The  Synod  havine  been  duly  constituted  by  the  Moderator, 

The  Clerk  (Dr.  Kennedy)  intimated  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  roll  since  last  May,  in  addition  to  those  reported  to  the  in  hunc  effectum 
meeting  of  Synod  in  July  last. 

The  Moderator  having  intimated  that  it  was  for  the  Synod  to  appoint  his 
successor. 

Professor  Duff  moved,  and  Dr.  Drumhond  seconded,  that  Professor 
Calderwood  be  moderator  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  imanimously  agreed 
to. 

The  Moderator  said  he  had  to  announce  that  Dr.  Calderwood  was  called  to 
the  chair  by  acclamation. 

Professor  Calderwood  then  proceeded  to  the  moderator's  chair  amid  loud 
applause.  Addressing  the  fathers  and  brethren,  he  said  he  desired  to  return  to 
them  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  very  high  and  singular  honour  which  they 
had  now  unanimously  conferred  upon  him. 

disestablishment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Button  read  the  report  of  the  Disestablishment  Committee,  in 
which  was  given  a  retrospect  of  the  previous  year  on  this  question. 
the  late  professor  harper. 

The  Clerk  (Mr.  Wood)  read  an  acknowledgment  from  the  widow  and  family 
of  the  late  Professor  Harper  of  the  Synod's  vote  of  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  bereavement    The  communication  was  ordered  to  be  minuted. 

THE  MODE  OF  TAKING  THE  VOTE. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  sub- 
mitted a  report  in  which  a  plan  was  recommended  for  the  taking  of  the  vote  in 
the  new  hall.    This  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  re-elected. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  REV.  R.  OEMMELU 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  R.  Gemmell,  Edinburgh,  embracing  protests  and 
appeals  by  him  against  deeds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  as  to  his  status 
as  a  minister,  and  as  to  certain  matters  of  accounting  with  Arthur  Street 
Chorch,  was  remitted  to  a  committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  REV.  FERGUS  FERGUSON. 

The  Bills  and  Overtures  Committee  also  suggested  that  the  protests  and 
appeals  by  Mr.  William  Dunlop  ^elder),  Glasgow,  and  others,  against  decisions 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  (South)  on  a  petition  regarding  the  teaching 
of  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  of  <2acen*s  P&X'^  Church,  in  particular  on  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  should  be  sent  to  a  committee. 

The  Synod  having  determined  to  send  the  case  to  a  committee, 

Mr.  Thomson  intimated  that  he  should  in  these  circumstances  withdraw  his 
appeal. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  should  not  withdraw  his  appeal,  but  he  should  enter  his 
dissent. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

The  Rev.  John  Ross,  China  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Martin,  Rajpootana ;  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barlow,  from  Fraiice,  were  invited  to  correspond  during  the  sittings  of 
Synod. 

SYNOD  ACCOMMODATION— THE  CHARGE  FOR  ADMISSION  TICKETS. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Synod  Aooom- 
inodation  was  next  tuen  up : — 
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*Thb  eommittee,  aftar  mnfxA  eonndaralioii,  deoidsd  to  naln  ft dHom for  tba  adans- 
■bmofthepabUetooertainpartsoftbebiaidiiriiqrtfaeaiUingaolSja^  Thisdeciaoii 
WM  iLrriTea  at  in  conaideFation  of  tbe  large  annual  ezpenae  in  connection  with  the 
building  ai^d  meetings  of  Synod,  the  practice  of  the  other  Preabyterian  Chnrchea,  and 
the  inyidioaeneaa  of  allocating  ticketa  to  special  persona.  It  ia  belieTed  that  this  airange- 
ment  will  be  appreciated  by  the  members  and  adherents  of  our  Church;  and  aa  there 
will  be  free  admission  to  a  portion  of  the  house,  the  objection  which  might  be  niaedthat 
the  Synod  would  not  be  an  open  court  is  avoided.* 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Jeffbet,  as  oonTener,  defended  this  anangemeDt  from  the 
strictureB  that  had  been  passed  upon  it  outside,  and  pointed  out  that  Hiey  bad 
precedent  for  it  in  the  practice  of  two  other  Chorcliai,  as  also  that  it  would 
keep  out  people  who  did  not  belong  to  tiie  United  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
came  in  on  *  great  nights,*  and  gave  expression  to  their  opinion,  which  was  not 
wanted,  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  deliberations  of  a  Church  court. 

A  motion  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark — ^to  the  e£fect  '  That  with  reference  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Conunittee  of  Synod  Accommodation,  resolve  that  it  is 
not  expedient  to  adopt  that  recommendation  * — ^was  carried. 

A  minute  of  the  Gleneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  Union  was 
postponed  till  another  sederunt. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned  at  eleyen  o^dock. 


Tuesday,  May  4tiL 
The  sittings  of  the  Synod  were  resumed  to-day  in  the  Hall,  Gaatle  Terrace, 
Edinburgh — the  Rev.  Professor  Calderwood,  moderator.    The  first  hour  of  the 
sederunt  was  set  apart  for  devotional  exercises,  whidi  were  conducted  by  the 
Moderator ;  Mr.  David  Cairns,  Stitchel ;  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Moffat,  Edinburgh. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  REV.  FERGUS  FERGUSON. 

Mr.  Clark,  Glasgow,  gave  in  reasons  of  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the 
Synod  remitting  the  protest  and  appeal  from  the  dedsion  of  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  (South)  to  a  committee,  because  the  matter  thus  remitted  was  one 
of  great  public  intertet,  affecting  questions  not  only  of  constitutional  pro- 
cedure, but  also  of  religious  doctrine,  and  the  interpretation  of  an  important 
synodical  decision,  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  ought  to  have  been 
taken  up  throughout  by  the  Synod  in  open  Court 

It  was  agreed  to  minute  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Clark. 

SYNOD  MINUTES. 

Dr.  Hutchison,  Bonnington,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mode  of 
Authentication  of  Synod  Minutes,  recommending  that  the  jnMent  practioe  of 
having  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  minutes  submitted  to  the  Synod  in  the  ensuing 
session  be  discontinued,  and  that  in  place  thereof  a  fair  copy  of  the  minute  of 
each  day*8  procedure  should  be  engrossed  in  a  book  at  the  sight  of  the  Cltfk  by 
a  oopyist,  who  would  undertake  to  have  the  copy  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
clerks  by  the  following  morning,  to  be  submitted  to  m  Synod  on  its  afflWtnhliTig 
liiat  day,  and  then  authenticated  in  the  usual  way.  Dr.  Hutchison  moved  that 
the  report  be  adopted,  and  that  the  reoommendatum  oontaiaed  in  it  be  adopted 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

Mr.  Copland,  Ayr,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Dr.  Scott,  home  secretary,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committse  on  the 
General  Statistics  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  fdlowing  are  tiie  more  materiu 
portions: — 

<  The  committee  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that,  for  the  flnrt  time  ^dw  ^ 
aaniial  statistics  of  the  Church  began  to  be  ooUeoted,  the  sohednles  have  besn  i^"|2 
to  the  home  secretary  from  every  oongregation  on  the  Bynod*s  roll.  In  the  taxt^ 
statement  of  the  Synod's  tteasarer's  aooonnts  lor  the  year  1879,  only  547  o^n^S'S^^ 
were  enumerated.  The  actual  number  of  oongrsgations  at  81st  December  ^^^VtI 
however,  650 ;  and  tbe  prssent  report  has  been  prepared  from  the  retnnis  mads  ffl^ 
schedules  of  560  congxegations,  which  are  now,  by  raoent  synodioal  anaagsBW^  s"" 
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tritmtod  MDoog  thirty  presl^yieiiaB,  inftaad  of  twenty-aereii  m  in  foritter  years.  The 
ntarns  mads  thus  indicato  an  inex^ase  of  iix  oongrsgatioiiB  during  the  jear  1879, 
m  the  number  reported  in  1878  waa  544;  while  the  incraaee  in  lb77  waa  eight 
eoogregatioDs,  and  In  1878  was  ten.  There  are  only  fonr  presbyteries  in  which 
uiy  Dew  congiegatiotts  have  been  erected  dariog  the  past  year,  while  there  aie 
twenty-^ix,  or  more  than  fonr-flfths  of  the  whole  number,  in  which  no  new  con- 
gx«gation  has  been  formed  daring  the  past  tweWe  months.  The  number  of 
members  in  full  communion  with  the  Ohuron,  which  in  1876  was  returned  at  172,170, 
lias  been  returned  for  1879  as  174,184 ;  so  that  in  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  an 
inerease  in  the  memberehip  of  the  denomination  of  1964^  being  at  the  rate  of  656  per 
aonum,  or  of  about  5-18th8  per  cent  But  the  increase  has  not  been  continued  in  the 
jmt  1879,  as  tbe  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  only  174,184,  while  at 
the  becinning  of  the  year  it  was  175,066 ;  so  that  there  has  betfi  a  decrease  during  the 
year  of  932,  or  rather  more  than  }  per  cent.  Tbe  average  membership  of  each  congre- 
ntion^  which  in  1876  was  827,  and  in  1878  was  822,  has  been  reported  for  1879  as  H17, 
tans  giving  a  decrease  of  five  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  of  ten  as  compared 
with  the  year  1876.  In  seventeen  presbyteries,  or  seven  more  tluan  last  year,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  daring  the  year  18/9  in  tiie  number  of  members  on  the  communion  rolls 
of  the  congregations  within  their  bounds.  The  total  diminution  in  the  membenhip  of 
these  seventeen  presbyteriee  during  the  past  year  has  been  1755,  while  in  tbe  previous 
year  there  was  only  a  decrease  in  ten  prrsbyteriea  of  477.  The  schedules  reoetved  from 
the  other  thirteen  home  presbyteries  of  tbe  Church  report  an  aggregate  inersase  in  1879 
of  the  membenlixp  of  the  congregations  within  their  bounds  of  828;  while  in  the  year 

1878  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  membership  in  fifteen  presbyteries  was  1989.  The 
amoost  of  congregational  income  for  congregational  purposes,  which  was  returned  for 
1877,  was  £250,723.  which  gave  an  avenge  contribution  of  £469, 10s.  4d.  to  each  con- 
gregation on  the  roll  of  the  Synod  for  that  year,  with  an  average  membership  of  325, 
ud  showed  an  increase  of  £17,608, 17s.  lOd.  on  the  income  of  the  year  preceding.  The 
imoimt  of  congregational  income  for  congregational  purposes  returned  for  the  year  1878 
was  £239,754,  17s.  8d.,  being  £10,968,  28.  4d.  less  than  the  amount  reported  in  the  pre- 
TioQs  year,  and  givingan  average  contribution  of  £440, 148.  6d.  to  each  congrfgation  on 
the  Synod's  roll  for  1878,  with  an  average  membership  of  822.  The  amount  of  congre- 
gational income  for  eongregatiooal  purposes  returned  for  1879  has  been  £225,402, 17s.  4d.y 
being  £14,852,  Os.  4d.  less  than  the  amount  received  in  1878,  and  £25,821  less  than  the 
income  for  the  same  purposes  in  tbe  year  1877.  The  amount  of  congregational  inooae 
thus  reported  for  the  year  1879  gives  an  average  contribution  for  congregational  purposes 
to  each  congregation,  with  an  average  membership  of  817,  of  £409,  16s.  6d.,  oeing 
iSO,  18s.  less  than  the  average  for  1878,  and  nearly  £60  less  than  the  average  oongreca- 
tional  contribution  of  the  year  1877.  The  influence  of  the  commercial  and  agricultunl 
diiBcalties,  which  have  been  so  severely  felt  by  the  general  community  during  the  last 
two  years,  has  thus  left  its  mark  and  record  in  the  diminished  income  of  the  Church; 
and  tbe  decrease  in  the  two  years  has  been  fully  one-tenth  of  the  whole  income  for  the 
year  1877.  The  amount  of  missionary  and  benevolent  income  for  1878  was  £86,39^ 
^  Ud.,  showing  an  increase  on  tbe  income  of  the  previous  year  of  £1479,  188. ;  bnt 
giriog,  on  acccNint  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  congregations  contributing,  an 
average  congregational  contribution  of  £158, 168.  2d.,  or  4s.  less  than  the  average  of 
1877.  The  amount  of  missionary  and  benevolent  income  returned  for  1879  has  been 
£79,268,  19b.  9d.,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  £5641,  lis.  2d.  on  the  amount  received  in 
1877,  and  of  £7121,  9s.  2d.  on  tbe  amount  contributed  in  1878.  The  average  congrega- 
tional contribution  for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes  in  the  650  congregations  on 
the  8ynod*s  xoU  for  1879  has  consequently  been  £144, 2s.  Od.,  or  £14, 18s.  8d.  less  than 
the  average  contribution  of  each  of  the  544  congregations  on  that  roll  in  1878.  While 
the  total  amount  of  income  from  congregational  sources  for  the  544  congregations  on 
the  Synod's  roll  of  1878  was  £326,145,  6s.  7d.,  showing  an  average  amount  of  income  in 
each  congregation  of  £599,  lOs.  8d.,  the  total  amount  of  income  from  congr^^tionsl 
sonrces  retiuned  by  the  650  congregations  on  the  Synod's  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year 

1879  is  £804,671,  17s.  Id.,  or  £30,961,  ISs.  lOd.  less  than  the  inoome  of  the  yesr 
1877,  and  £21,473,  9s.  6d.  less  than  the  amount  received  in  the  year  1878.  The 
average  contribution  for  each  congregation  from  congregational  sources  in  1879 
has  thus  been  £668,  18s.  ll}d.,  or  £45,  lis.  8^.  less  than  the  average  amount  con- 
triboted  in  each  congregation  in  the  previous  year,  and  £74,  11a  5^.  less  than  the 
aTsr«ge  contribution  in  each  congregation  in  the  year  1877.  The  average  rate  of  con- 
tribution per  member  for  all  congregational  purposes,  including  contributions  of  a  mis- 
nonary  and  benevolent  character,  during  the  year  1879  has  been  £1, 15a,  which  is  28. 8d. 
less  than  the  average  per  member  for  1878,  and  3s.  8d.  less  than  the  average  for  1877» 
hat  2d.  above  the  average  rate  of  contribution  for  the  year  1873.  The  amount  received 
during  1879  from  legacies,  and  from  other  contributions  and  donations  which  are  not 
hkchded  in  eongrs^itional  returns,  has  been  £82,066. 17s.,  and  has  thus  fallen  short  of 
the  income  from  the  same  souross  in  1877  by  £ll,878»  17b.  7d.,  and  in  1878  by  £9176, 
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2%.  9d.  The  iooome  from  ihnmo  souneB  is  lew  tbaa  the  amoant  reoeiTed  from  them  in 
any  year  siooe  1874,  bfai  it  exceeds  the  income  for  that  year  by  Tery  nearly  £16,000; 
itnd  the  decrease  in  1879,  as  compared  with  the  year  1878,  is  mors  Uian  aoooanted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  contribations  for  the  purchase  and  alteration  of  the  *^  College  bnild- 
ings  "  in  these  two  years,  the  sum  received  in  1878  having  exceeded  that  received  in 
1879  by  £99Gd.  The  toUl  income  of  the  Church  -for  the  year  1879  has  thus  been 
£336,788,  14s.  Id^  which  is  £30,649,  12s.  3d.  less  than  the  income  for  the  year  1878, 
and  less  than  the  amount  of  each  of  the  years  since  1872.  This  total  income  of 
£336,738,  14s.  Id.  for  the  year  1879  has  benn  derived  from  a  Church  consisUng  of 
550  congregations,  and  thus  gives  an  average  for  each  congregatiou  of  £612.  5s. ;  and 
Hlthough  it  falls  so  far  beneath  the  income  for  1878,  and  still  further  beneath  that  for 
1876,  it  exceeds  the  income  received  in  187i  from  a  Choroh  which  then  consisted  of 
611  congregations  by  vary  nearly  £5800.* 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  Id  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
expresBed  the  belief  that  the  decreased  income  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  extensive  failure  in  trade  and  the  extensive  depression  in 
tlie  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  He  also  thought  that  it  was  in  the 
bad  trade  that  the  Synod  would  find  the  explanation  of  the  decrease  of  Church 
members.  In  large  cities,  when  trade  was  bad,  members  removed  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  many  instances  from  Scotland  to  England,  searching  after 
employment  He  believed  that  there  were  oongreeations  in  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  country  which  had  parted  with  more  than  100  memben, 
more  than  a  half  of  whom  found  it  necessary  either  to  emigrate  or  go  to  Eng- 
land. This  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  decay  or  of  declining 
strength  in  the  Church,  but  had  arisen  from  temporary  causes. 

Mr.  Jamieson  (elder),  Perth,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Moderator  submitted  that  the  question  concerning  the  decrease  of 
membership  was  one  which  deserved  the  attention  of  the  Church  courts. 
Their  experience  in  Edinburgh  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  was  that  individuals  had  been  found  who  had  been 
carrying  certificates  of  membership  for  four  or  five  years. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES. 

Dr.  Hutchison  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships, 
which  stated  that  the  committee  had  again  to  report  an  increase  on  any  former 
year  in  the  number  of  applicants  and  competitors  for  scholarships  at  the 
University.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  applications  were  received,  and  of 
the  applicants  one  hundred  and  seventeen  competed.  The  reports  of  the 
examiners  showed  that  the  papers  were  of  average  quality ;  some  were  very 
good,  two  students  in  particular  attaining  averages  exceeding  92  per  cent  of 
marks.  The  payments  for  ordinary  scholarships  amounted  to  £550,  and  for 
special  scholanhips  to  £270.  In  connection  with  the  examination  for  scholar* 
ships  at  the  Hall,  the  committee  had  also  to  report  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  competitors.  Taking  into  account  scholarships  continued  from  former 
years,  and  ^ve  awarded  otherwise  than  by  the  results  of  the  November 
examination,  42  students  in  all — 16  of  the  first  year,  14  of  the  second,  and  12 
of  the  third— held  scholarships  ranging  in  vahie  from  £40  to  £15.  The  whole 
sum  awarded  was — from  ordinary  fund,  £210 ;  and  from  spedid  trusts,  £609. 
One  foreign  student  (from  the  Free  Italian  Church)  receivea  a  scholarBhip  from 
the  Biggart  Supplementary  Fund.  Under  the  head  of  new  scholarships,  the 
committee  reported  the  founding  of  one  special  scholarship  in  the  Hail,  the 
capital  sum  of  £500  having  been  paid  to  the  treasurer  by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Miss  Janet  Muir,  Stow,  to  found  it  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
subscriptions  as  compared  with  last  year — the  amount  being  £486, 148.  Sd., 
whereas  in  1878  it  was  £367,  Is.  The  increase  was,  however,  to  a  consideralde 
extent,  more  apparent  than  real,  as  about  £45  of  the  income  of  1879  were 
arrears  of  subsmptions  for  1878. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  the  report  was  adopted,  and 
Dr.  Hutchison,  who  had  intimated  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  post  of 
convener,  thanked  for  his  services  in  that  capacity. 
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Dr.  Bbown  preeented  the  report  of  the  oommittee  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Scbolarship  Committee  on  the  Biggart  Memorial  and  Brand  Bursaries  in 
the  Glasgow  IJniversity,  which  stated  that  the  oommittee  met  with  the 
Schohurship  Committee,  and  laid  their  yiews  before  them.  After  lengthened 
conference,  the  Scholardiip  Committee  agreed  that  their  resolntions  should 
remain  still  in  abeyance.  The  committee  recommended  the  Synod  to  approve 
of  this  arrangement,  on  the  understanding  that  any  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  holders  of  these  bursaries,  which  the  Scholarship  Committee  may  see  cause 
to  adopt,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Synod  for  approval  before  they  take  effect. 
Dr.  Blown  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Duff, 
lod  agreed  ta 

DEPUTIES  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Deputies  from  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  having 
been  introduced  to  the  Synod  and  welcomed  by  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Edmond 
and  Dr.  Graham,  on  behalf  of  the  deputies,  briefly  addressed  the  House. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  YouKG,  Glasgow,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Theological 
Education,  which  stated  that  the  committee  had  again  to  report  a  marked 
iDcrease  in  the  number  of  first-year's  students.  Two  years  ago  the  number 
had  fallen  to  18,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  recent  change  in  the  Hall 
arrangements  might  seriously  affect  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Last  year,  however,  the  number  of  entrants  rose  to  30,  and  for  the  session 
which  has  just  closed  it  has  advanced  to  43.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that 
for  some  years  to  come  this  number  would  be  maintained,  if  not  still  further 
incressed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Synod  had  greater  cause  to  anticipate 
embarrassment  from  an  excess  of  probationers  than  from  such  a  deficiency  as 
was  at  one  time  apprehended.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  Hall 
daring  the  session  1879-80  was  94  ;  of  the  third  year,  20 ;  of  the  second,  31 ; 
aad  of  the  first,  43.  This  showed  an  increase  of  22  over  the  previous  year. 
Daring  the  last  recess  twelve  students  were  engaged  under  the  scheme  for  the 
employment  of  students,  and  were  distributed  in  such  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country  as  Campbeltown,  Linlithgow,  Burton-on -Trent,  Edinburgh, 
Uith,  Alloa,  Dairy  (Galloway),  Greenock,  Dundee,  Shetland,  and  Orkney. 
To  the  r^^ret  of  the  committee,  they  were  unable  to  find  openings  for  several 
others  who  applied  for  engagements,  and  earnestly  desired  them.  For  the 
recess  which  was  just  commencing  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  students  were 
anxious  to  be  employed,  while  the  committee  as  yet  could  only  provide  for 
about  a  third  of  that  number.  In  these  circumstances,  they  earnestly  com- 
mended the  scheme  anew  to  the  consideration  of  ministers,  congregations,  and 
presbyteries.  A  larger  number  of  congregations  than  formerly  hfui  made  the 
collection  for  the  HsJl  Fund ;  but  the  amount  collected  had  rather  diminished 
than  increased.  The  number  of  collecting  congregations  had  risen  from  261  in 
1877,  and  345  in  1878,  to  387  in  1879,  being  an  increase  of  126  over  the 
former  of  these  two  years,  and  of  42  over  the  latter.  The  sum  realized  by  the 
collection,  which  had  advanced  from  £1372  in  1877  to  £1512  in  1878,  had 
again  fallen  in  1879  to.  £1496.  During  the  year,  the  capital  fund  actually  paid 
up  bad  been  but  slightly  augmented,  viz.,  from  £34,795  to  £35,268 ;  but  a 
renewed  effort  to  complete  the  capital  to  the  sum  originally  contemplated^- 
oamely,  £40,000— had  been  inaugurated,  with  the  most  hopeful  prospects  of 
SQcoen.  The  whole  income  for  1879  had  been  £3607,  as  compared  with  £3661 
for  1878 ;  and  the  whole  expenditure  had  risen  from  £3756  to  £3851. 

By  appointment  of  the  committee.  Principal  Cairns  and  Dr.  Ker  addressed 
the  Synod,  with  the  view  of  bringing  specially  before  it  the  present  and 
probable  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  in  order  that  the  whole  subject 
i&ight  be  considered,  and  means  adopted  for  meeting  the  just  expectations  of 
the  jonng  men  who,  in  connection  with  the  Church,  were  so  largely  offering 
tbemaelves  for  the  ministry.    In  the  course  of  his  address,  Dr.  Cairns  observed 
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thftfc  he  knew  of  nothing  lo  nmaAMe  as  the  lecent  inflnx  of  etadents  to  the 
HaU.  Since  he  became  a  profeeaor  in  1867,  then  had  not  been  ao  manj 
atodenta  in  the  Hall  aa  daring  the  last  aeanon ;  and  of  the  fHioIe  nomber,  from 
16  to  20  per  cent  were  aona  of  the  manae.  Dr.  Keb  remarked  that  the  toj 
aooceaa  of  the  Theological  Hall  waa  becoming  an  embanaaament  to  them. 

After  the  Synod  hwl  thanked  the  Convener  for  hie  aerricea  in  that  capacitj 
daring  the  paat  ten  yean, 

Dr.  TouNO  propoaed  that  the  Synod,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  inatract  the  depatiea  to  be  aent  thia  year  to  the  Pan- 
Preaby  terian  Coancil  to  confer  with  the  xcpreaentatiTea  of  other  Pre^ytcrian 
Chnrchea  aa  to  the  deviaing  of  meaaoree  by  which  the  demand  for  qualified 
probationers  in  other  landa,  and  eapecially  in  the  coloniea,  might  be  more 
ayatematically  proTided  for.  He  farther  propoaed  that  the  committee  be 
inatracted  to  communicate  with  the  Preebyterian  Church  of  England  and  also 
of  the  coloniea  on  the  aubject. 

Dr.  Bruce,  Edinburgh,  seconded  the  motion,  which  waa  agreed  to. 

THE  BROWN  LI6RABT. 

Mr.  James  Dunlop  spoke  in  support  of  on  overture  from  the  Preabyteiy  of 
Dumbarton,  asking  the  Synod  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  dream* 
stances  connected  with  the  Brown  Library,  on  the  ground  that  *the  condition' 
on  which  the  Synod,  in  1861,  agreed  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  Brown  libnuy, 
and  to  '  locate '  it  in  Glasgow — ^namely,  that  it  waa  to  involve  the  Synod  in  no 
pecuniary  liability  thereanent — ^had  not  been  implemented,  and  that  it  had 
already  involved  the  Church  in  an  expenditure  of  more  than  £1400,  and  that  it 
vielded  for  fees  but  a  few  pounds  annually — ^tbe  total  income  laat  year  (1878) 
•being  £6,  178.,  and  the  expenditure  £120, 14a  lOd. 

Dr.  YouNO  proposed  that  the  Synod  sanction  the  removal  of  the  Brown 
Library  from  Giaagow  to  Edinburgh,  if  legal  or  other  obatadea  in  the  way  can 
be  removed. 

Mr.  DuNLOP  seconded  the  motion,  which  waa  adopted. 

SECRETAHTSHIPS,  DEPUTATIONS,  ETC. 

Dr.  Jakes  Browk  gave  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  above  auhjeets, 
which  detailed  the  temporary  airangementa  made  for  aaj^ying  the  place  of 
Dr.  MacGill,  foreign  secretary,  who  had  aince  intimated  hia  reaignation,  and  wai 
atated  to  be  at  present  proetrated  bj  illneaa  in  Paria ;  recommended  that  Dr. 
MacGill  should  be  recognised  aa  foreign  miasion  aecretaiyemeritos,  and  that  he 
ahould  receive  a  retiring  allowance  of  £350  per  annum.  With  reference  to  the 
position  and  dutiea  of  the  home  and  foreign  secretariea,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  each  secretary  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  visiting  in  conneo* 
tion  with  hia  own  department,  aa  far  aa  practicable ;  that  when  the  persons 
appointed  secretaries  are  ministers  or  ruling  elders,  they  shall  become  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Church  courts ;  and  that  the  regular  salariea  of  the  secretaries  shsD 
be  £500  per  annum  aa  heretofore ;  but  that,  considering  the  increased  work  of  the 
present  home  secretary,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Augmentation  Fund, 
the  Synod  add  £100  to  hia  salary.  Regarding  the  deputation  to  the  missioB 
fiekla,  the  committee,  after  mentioning  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yoang  and  Mr. 
Duncan  M'Laren,  jun.,  had  been  appomted  in  July  laat  to  visit  uie  mifiioa 
field  in  Rajpootana,  recommended  that  the  South  Afirioan  Mission  be  visited 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  that  Profeasor  Dufif,  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  Greenod^ 
and  Mr.  David  Coraar,  Arbroath,  be  appointed  dcpntiea ;  that  the  fixing  of  tiie 
times  for  the  visitation  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  and  China  and 
Japan,  be  delayed,  and  that  the  Synod  instrnct  the  Forel^  Committee  to 
report  from  time  to  time  the  eariiest  period  at  vrhich  depntationa  can  be  most 
advantageously  sent  to  these  misaion  Mda,  in  order  that  the  Synod  may 
appoint  deputies 

Mr.  James  Mokton  and  Mr.  David  M'Cowan  havmg  addreased  the  Synod  in 
sapport  of  the  propoaal  of  the  committee  with  leferenee  to  Dr.  MacGill, 
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Dr.  Andrew  Thouson  moved  that  the  Synod  having  learned  with  mndi 
80ITOW  that  the  state  of  Dr.  MacGill's  health  rendered  it  impossible  iac  him  to 
continiie  to  discharge  his  duties  of  foreign  secretary,  therefore  accept  his 
resignation  of  the  office,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  suitable  minute  as 
to  Uxe  faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  he  had  served  the  Ghuroh.  He 
farther  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  oonmiittee 
respecting  Dr.  IfGilL 

Dr.  MusHALL  seoonded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

The  other  recommendations  of  the  annmittee  were  considered  seriaiim.  The 
action  ci  l2ie  committee  in  providing  for  Dr.  MacGill^s  oontinned  absence  during 
a  farther  period  of  six  months  was  approved,  a  honorarium  d  £150,  in 
addition  to  pulpit  ez|pen8es,  voted  to  the  Itev.  David  Williamson,  Queenaf ^ly, 
for  his  valuable  services  as  interim  foreign  secretary  during  that  period.  In 
opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  the  status 
of  tiie  secretaries,  the  adontion  of  which  was  moved  by  Dr.  Brown,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  KncHis,  Mr.  Copland,  Ayr,  proposed  that  in  all  future 
appointments  the  secretaries  shall  be  corresponding  members  of  the  Synod  and 
of  the  committees  for  which  they  officiate ;  while  Mr.  Duncan  proposed,  and 
Mr.  McDonald  seconded,  that  the  Synod  give  no  decision  on  this  point  at 
present.  On  a  show  of  hands,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
approved  by  a  considerable  majority  over  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Donald,  whidi 
secured  greater  support  than  tnat  of  Mr.  Copland.  Mr.  Morton,  Greenodc, 
and  Mr.  M</0Wan  having  supp<vted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
regarding  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries,  Dr.  Ker  moved,  and  Mr.  France, 
PaiaWj,  seconded,  the  adopti(m  of  the  recommendation.  Dr.  Mair  was  pro- 
ceeding  to  argue  that  the  question  of  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  was  not 
remitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  subject  should  be 
sent  iMusk  to  them  for  further  consideration,  the  Synod  had  to  adjourn,  the 
hour  (four  o'clock)  fixed  for  that  purpose  having  arrived. 


EVENING  8EDEBXINT. 
The  Qynod  again  met  at  six  o'clock— Dr.  Caiderwood,  moderator.    After 
devotional  exerdses,  a  number  of  committees  on  special  subjects  were,  on  the 
Domination  of  the  Selection  Committee,  appointed. 

THE  HOME  secretary's  SALARY. 

Dr.  Mair  resumed  his  speech  on  the  propossl  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  Church  by  £100,  and  pointed  out  that  the  present  was 
ui  iooppOTtone  time  for  making  such  a  propoaal,  seeing  that  this  year  there 
was  a  Isiffe  deficiency  in  the  income  of  l^e  Cnurch.  He  held  also  that  it  was 
OQtside  the  remit  of  the  committee  to  bring  forward  this  matter.  He  moved 
tbat^  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  point  should  be  remitted 
to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  TaiN,  Edinbuigh  (elder),  in  seconding  this  motion,  said  there  was  no  use 
blinking  the  fact  that  at  present  they  were  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  and 
Qo  tradesman  unable  to  pay  his  demandc  in  full  would  ever  think  of  increasing 
the  working  oqpeiises  of  his  staff. 

Mr.  BoBERTSON,  Bread  Street,  Edinburgh,  moved  that  the  Synod  decline 
^  recommendation  of  the  committee  to  add  to  the  Home  Secretary's  salary— 
&  resolution  which  was  seconded  by  several  members. 

Mr.  M'Donald,  Bumhead,  moved  that  the  matter  be  transmitted  to  the 
^esbyteries,  and  that  the  returns  be  laid  before  the  Synod ;  but  this  was  not 
aeconded. 

^fter  a  few  wofds  in  r^ly  from  Dr.  Ker,  the  House  divided,  when  there 
|<>tod  for  Dr.  Ker's  motion,  126 ;  for  Dr.  Mair's,  154;  for  Mr.  Robertson's, 
1^.  The  first  motbn  was  therefore  dropped.  On  a  show  of  hands  being 
^^  between  the  remaining  two,  the  Moderator  intimated  that  Dr.  Mair^ 
QK>tion  had  been  canied  by  a  majority. 
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DISESTABLISHMEKT. 

Dr.  HuTTON,  in  submitting  the  report  of  the  Disestablishment  Committee, 
said  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  aorance. 

Principal  CTairns  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

'  HftTing  heard  the  report  on  DiMstAblishment,  and  the  orertnres  on  the  same  sableot, 
approve  of  the  object  of  the  overture,  and  adopt  the  report  of  tiie  Committee  on  Dia- 
establiahment,  thank  the  committee  for  their  oiligenoe,  and  inatmot  the  committee  in 
terms  of  ita  recommendation.* 

This  was  seconded  by  Rer.  Mr.  Davidson,  Greenock,  and  unanimonaly  agreed 
to.  Orertaies  from  several  presbyteries  were  also  presented  on  the  subject, 
and  supported  by  members  appointed  for  that  purpose. 


Wednesday^  May  bih. 
The  sittings  of  the  Synod  were  resumed  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  Hall,  Caatle 
Terrace,  Edinbuigh,  to-day — the  Rev.  Professor  Galderwood,  moderator. 

FOREIGN  MISSION  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Brdnton,  Glasgow,  gave  notice  that  should  the  Synod  proceed  on  the 
following  day  to  the  election  of  foreign  mission  secretary,  in  room  of  Dr. 
MacGiU,  he  should  propose  Dr.  Hutton,  Paisley,  for  the  office. 

SYSTEMATIC  BENEHCENCE. 

Dr.  Kennedy  (clerk),  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Scott,  submitted  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  this  subject,  which  stated  that  the  same  obstaclea  which 
prevented  any  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  promote  the 
public  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  frequent,  proportionate,  and  systematic 
giving  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  during  the  winter  months  of  1878,  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  such  effort  during  the  past  year,  and  no  action  had  been  ta^en  in 
the  direction  of  such  effort  The  time  seemed  now  to  be  more  favourable  for 
bringing  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Church ;  and  if  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Synod  to  continue  the  committee,  they  might  complete  pro- 
posed arrangements  for  the  employment  of  a  competent  advocate  for  the  public 
illustration  and  enforcement  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of  systematic  oene- 
ficence. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  reappointed. 

STIPEND  AUGMENTATION  SCHEME. 

Dr.  ScoTT  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Stipend  Augmenta- 
tion Scheme,  which  stated  that  although  thirty-two  congregations  had  become 
self-supporting  during  the  three  years  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  five  additional 
congregations  had  during  the  past  year  made  up  the  stipends  of  their 
respective  ministers,  without  extraneous  aid,  to  £200  per  annum  and  a  manse, 
the  amount  expended  in  supplemental  grants  for  1878  was  £7869,  178.  7d. ; 
and  for  the  year  ending  at  Slst  March  1880  it  has  been  £8342, 16s.  lid.,  being 
an  increase  of  £472,  198.  4d.  on  the  payment  of  the  previous  year.  The 
income  of  the  scheme  for  1879,  although  less  than  that  of  the  year  1878, 
exceeded  the  exnenditure  for  1879  (exclusive  of  ^  surplus '  grants  paid  for  the 
previous  year)  by  £6046,  ISs.  6d.  Adding  to  that  the  working  balance  of 
£6500  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year ;  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  *  surplus'  fund  for  1878,  amounting  to  £257,  13s.  6d.;  and  the  sum  of 
£1268,  15s.  carried  into  the  account  from  the  reserve  fund,  there  resulted  the 
sum  of  £14,078,  Is.  lid.  as  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  Augmentation  of 
Stipends  Fund  at  31st  December  1879.  On  that  amount  there  was  carried 
forward  to  the  account  of  the  year  1880  the  sum  of  £6500,  as  the  required 
working  balance  to  secure  the  easy  and  efficient  operation  of  the  angmenution 
scheme  for  that  year ;  so  that  there  remained  the  sum  of  £7573,  Is.  lid.  tf 
the  amount  available  for  the  sixth  annual  distribution  under  the  prescribed 
regulations  of  the  surplus  augmentation  fund.    The  benefidal  influence  of  the 
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•cheme  had  in  1879,  in  the  working  oat  of  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  surplna  fand,  directly  extended  to  226  ministers,  or  225  coDgregations, 
throogfa  the  grants  which  have  been  made  to  those  ministers.  Not  only  had 
theie  again  been  daring  the  past  year  an  increase  of  foar  in  the  number  of 
congregations  which  had  attained  to  a  position  of  self-support,  while  paying  to 
tbeir  respective  ministers  a  stipend  of  not  less  than  £200  per  annum,  exclusiye 
of  manse  or  allowance  for  house  rent,  but  there  had  also  l^n  during  that  year 
i  further  increase  of  £2872  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  stipends  paid  to 
the  minkters  of  the  Church ;  while  the  average  amount  paid  to  each  minister 
is  nearly  £262,  or  £55  above  the  average  rate  of  stipend  paid  in  the  year  1870. 
The  committee  had  still  to  record  their  regret  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  congregations  in  which  the  stipend  remains  under  £200  per  annum. 
The  total  number  of  congregations,  including  vacant  charges  and  cases  in 
which  ministers  declined  to  accept  of  ^  surplus  grants,  in  which  the  minimum 
stipend  of  £200  had  not  been  fully  reached,  was  107 ;  and  in  a  considerable 
Qomber  of  these  the  sum  required  for  making  up  the  minimum  of  £200  was 
very  smalL  Three  years  ago  there  were  114  stipends  under  £197,  lOs.  per 
annmn.  While  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  fund  on  account  of  the  English 
lobsidy  for  the  period  of  three  years  and  a  half,  ending  at  8l8t  December 
1879,  had  been  £4334,  12s.  8d.,  the  amount  which  was  yet  to  pay  for  the 
period  of  one  year  and  a  half,  ending  at  13th  June  1881,  was  only  £628, 38. 4d., 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  amount  paid  in  the  preceding  period  of  three 
years  and  a  half.  This  gradual  reduction  and  ultimate  termination  of  the 
payments  for  the  English  subsidy  would  afford  seasonable  relief  to  the  fund, 
ud  also  to  the  evangelistic  branch  of  the  Home  Mission  Fand. 

By  appointment  of  the  Home  Committee,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Greenock ;  Mr. 
John  JPNeiU  (elder),  Perth;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Bamett  (elder),  Glasgow, 
idfocated  the  claims  of  the  scheme  before  the  Synod. 

Mr.  MiDDLETON,  M.P.,  who  was  cordially  applauded,  proposed  that  the 
Synod  leoeiTe  the  report,  thank  the  committee,  especially  the  chauman  (Mr. 
Morton)  and  the  secretary  (Dr.  Scott) ;  express  devout  and  heartfelt 
acknowledgment  to  God  for  the  liberality  with  which,  under  continued  com- 
mercial depression  and  trial,  the  Gharch  had  supported  the  fund ;  commend 
the  scheme  anew  to  the  generous  liberality  of  the  Church,  and  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church  to  the  claims  which  the  fund  had  on 
the  symp&thy  and  aid  of  the  people  within  their  respective  bounds,  and  request 
them  to  use  such  means  as  might  seem  most  likely  to  deepen  interest  and  draw 
forth  wiUing  efforts  and  contributions  on  behalf  of  a  scheme  with  whose 
proBperiW  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  the  denomination  were  so  deeply 
identified.  In  speaking  to  the  motion,  Mr.  Middleton  remarked  that  it  was 
▼eiy  much  owing  to  the  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Soott  that 
the  augmentation  fund  was  in  its  present  prosperous  state ;  but  it  was  to  the 
willing  hearts  of  the  people  that  they  must  appeal  for  continued  support  to  the 
scheme. 
Mr.  McDonald,  Bumhead,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

EVANQEUSnC  REPORT. 

Dr.  Soorr  submitted  the  report  of  the  Home  Committee  on  this  subject, 
which  stated  that  the  scheme  of  evangelistic  effort  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Synod  in  May  1869  was  still  in  active  operation,  although  it  may  not  seem  to 
excite  so  much  interest,  nor  to  attract  so  much  attention,  as  it  did  at  an  earlier 
period.  During  the  past  year,  the  evangelistic  agents  who  were  employed 
under  the  Synod  in  connection  with  that  scheme  have  prosecuted  their  work 
earnestly  and  diligently  in  various  districts  of  the  country,  and  within  the 
hounds  of  several  presbyteries.  While  the  balance  against  the  evangelistic 
branch  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund  on  Ist  January  1879  was  £188,  lis.  lOd., 
the  balance  against  it  at  81st  December  last  was  only  £87,  12s.  The  income 
lor  the  year  1879,  including  the  sums  taken  from  the  reserve  fund,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Paton^s  trast,  had  consequently 
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exceeded  the  expenditure  for  tbe  year  by  the  sum  of  £100,  19i.  lOd.  The 
poBitioQ  of  the  fuad  was  thus  a  little  more  farourable  at  the  ead  of  the  year 
1879  than  it  was  at  the  comcneDcemeat  of  that  year;  and  the  oommittee  have 
much  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  the  debit  balance  of  £87,  12s.  was  deared 
away  by  a  generous  gift  from  Mr.  David  Paton,  of  Alloa.  The  fund  iR, 
however,  still  in  need  of  additional  support,  as,  in  order  to  its  o(Mnfortable 
adminiBtralion,  and  its  sufficiency  throughout  the  year  for  meeting  the  claims 
which  may  be  made  upon  it,  there  ought  to  be  a  balance  of  not  less  than 
£1000  at  its  credit,  on  tbe  first  January  of  each  successive  year. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

TITLE-DEEDS  OF  CONGREGATIOKS. 

Dr.  Scott  presented  a  report  by  the  Home  Committee,  which  requested  ihe 
Synod  to  remit  the  subject  of  title-deeds  and  constitution-deeds  of  congrega- 
tions (some  congregations  having  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  same)  to  the 
Home  Committee  and  tbe  legal  advisers  of  the  Church,  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  and  report. 

Mr.  Macfarlanc,  Rothesay,  in  speaking  to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Greenock  on  the  subject,  remarked  that  that  presbyt^  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  if  they  had  been  in  possession  of  the  constitution  of  the  Gourock 
congregation,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  parties  who  retained 
possession  of  the  church  and  manse  to  have  continued  many  days  in  possession. 

Mr.  M*Imtyre,  also  from  the  Presbytery  of  Greenock,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  empowering  the  oommittee 
to  correspond  with  congregations  if  they  saw  fit. 

representation  of  the  DUNDEE  PRESBTTERT  ON  THE  MISSION  BOARD. 

A  memorial  was  submitted  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  craving  that  it 
should  at  least  have  eoual  representation  on  the  Mission  Bound  with  such 
presbyteries  as  Perth  and  Kilmarnock.  After  Messrs.  Drumxono  and  Wilson 
had  spoken  in  support  of  the  memorial, 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  Rothesay,  moved,  and  Mr.  Copland,  Ayr,  aeconded,  that 
the  prayer  of  the  memorial  be  not  granted,  which  was  agreed  ta 

board  of  missions. 

Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  submitted  a  report  by  the  Foreign  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  on  questions  remitted  to  them  by  the  Synod  last  year. 
On  that  occasion  the  oommittee  were  instructed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  friends  who  had  already  manifested  their  interest  in 
the  scheme  for  supplementing  the  defective  working  balance  of  the  Foreign 
Misaiou  Fund,  and  endeavour  during  the  summer  months  to  collect  £5000^ 
payable  before  1st  December,  for  that  purpose.    They  had  arranged  for  con- 
ferences in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  of  the  friends  of  missions,  and  issued  a 
circular  to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  Church.    The  response  was  so  liberal 
as  to  secure  by  the  close  of  the  year  1879  tbe  sum  of  £4549,  6s.     Without  this 
contribution  the  amount  at  the  debit  of  the  Foreign  Fund  at  Slst  December 
would  have  been  £4965,  8s.  9d.  instead  of  £416, 2s.  9d.    At  19th  April  tbe  fund 
was  £9796, 5s.  6d.  in  debt.    It  would  therefore  be  again  needful  that  the  Synod 
should  instruct  the  Foreign  Committee  to  take  measures  without  delay  for  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  working  balance.    As  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  iooome, 
tbe  committee  recommended  that  the  Synod  should  instruct  all  presbyteries  and 
sessions  to  take  such  steps  as  in  their  wisdom  might  seem  best  fitted  to  secure 
that  all  under  their  care  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  missioDS  of 
the  Church  in  some  fair  measure  up  to  the  proportion  of  their  circumstances 
and  ability.     It  appeared  that,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  Rev.  Dre. 
Kennedy  and  Mair  had  visited  the  Spanish  mission,  *the  expenditure  on 
which  has  been  disproportionately  mat,'  and  the  committee,  after  heariog 
the  report  of  the  deputies,  resolved  to  discontinue  the  station  at  Oran,  while 
in  regard  to  the  Spanish  Mission  it  was  reported  that  arrangements  were  m 
progress  which,  when  completed,  would  secure  a  considerable  leductioo  on  this 
mission. 
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The  rariouB  points  of  the  report  were  considered  seriatim,  and  the  first  two 
recommendations  of  the  comoiittee  were  approved  of  without  remark.  In 
regard  to  tbe  third  matter,  however,  Dr.  James  Brown  moved,  and  Dr. 
Akdrew  Thomson  seconded,  a  motion  instructing  the  committee  to  communi- 
cate IS  much  of  the  report  of  the  deputies  to  Spain  and  Oran  as  the  committee 
might  consider  it  advisable  to  publish.    This  motion  was  adopted. 

C0RR£SP02a>ENCE  WITH  FOREIGN  CHURCHES. 

Dr.  Scott  presented  the  report  of  this  committee,  which  stated  that,  as 
directed  by  the  Synod,  the  committee  appointed  deputies  to  visit  several 
Continental  Churches  during  their  annual  meetings,  and  the  reports  received 
had  been  very  encouraging.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  and  Dr.  James  Taylor  were 
the  deputies  to  the  Synod  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands, 
vhich  met  at  Dort  on  the  19th  of  August  last.  Dr.  Thomson  thus  summed  up 
his  impreflsions : — 

'Our  reception  WAi  most  reepoctful  and  kind.  The  hospfUIity  was  almoet  excessive. 
I  found  that  extraordinary  proKress  had  been  made  hy  the  Charch  since  my  visit  at  sn 
earlier  period.  Within  less  than  half  a  ooDtury  it  has  increased  from  a  few  eongrega- 
tioDs  to  between  three  and  four  hundred,  some  of  them  very  large.  They  are  faithful 
to  tonnd  doctrine,  to  church  discipline,  and  to  the  Sabbath  rest.  There  in  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  them  on  church  establishments  and  total  abstinence.' 

Dr.  Taylor  wrote  :— 

'The  information  furnished  ns  concerning  their  denomination  waa  of  the  most 
gr&tif yins  kind.  Only  forty-five  yenrs  have  elapsed  sinc^  they  separated  from  the 
National  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  mainly  on  accouut  of  the  rationalistic  doctrines 
held  and  taught,  without  restriction,  by  the  f^ivat  body  of  its  ministersL  The  8ec<^der8 
w«re  originally  only  seven  in  number,  with  their  respective  congregations.  They  have 
Dov  inaeaoed  to  three  hundred  ministers,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  congregations.' 

The  Synod  of  the  Waldensian  Church  met  at  La  Tour  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fraser,  then  labouring  at  Aix-les-Bains,  was  appointed  as 
their  delegate,  and  gave  interesting  details  of  special  evangelistic  work  in  the 
valleys,  and  of  the  noble  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Vaudois  Church  through- 
oat  Italy.  Professor  Duff  and  Dr.  James  Brown  were  commissioned  to  attend 
the  Synod  of  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  France,  held  at  Nismes  on 
the  16th  October.    Dr.  Brown  reported  that 

*  The  Union  consists  of  forty-two  regular  charges,  and  has  besides  sixteen  stations 
at  wUch  evangelistio  work  is  carried  on.  The  Synod  was  attended  by  fiftv-six 
members,  and  the  deputies  were  greatly  pleased  with  all  they  saw  and  heard.  A  large 
Dnmber  of  young  men  of  much  culture  aud  great  earnestness  are  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Union ;  and  the  proofs  of  usefulness  Iwfore  it  are  very  cheering.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  France  has  there  been  more  widespread  dissatisfaouon  with  the  dominant 
zfiligion.  or  greater  eagerness  to  hear  the  simple  truth  of  Scripture.  But  the  Union  is 
sorely  bindared  for  lack  of  funds.' 

The  two  preaching  stations  on  the  Continent,  viz.  Aix-les- Bains  and  San 
Remo,  haa  been  supplied,  as  formerly,  with  results  not  varying  much  from 
former  years.  After  careiPul  consideration,  the  committee  recommended  the 
continuance  of  these  two  stations,  as  centres  of  most  important  Christian  work 
among  a  class  of  their  fellow-countrymen  needing  their  sympathy  and  help. 
The  committee,  in  closing,  expressed  their  deep  interest  in  the  approaching 
meetmg  of  the  Pan-Presbjrterian  Council  at  Philadelphia,  and  their  desire 
that  thereby  the  real  unity  of  the  Church  might  be  demonstrated,  and  the 
MastCT's  name  glorified.    Dr.  Scott  concluded  by  reading  the  commission  of 

M.  Ebnsst  Barnaud,  who  then  addressed  the  Synod,  and  conveyed  to  the 
members  the  warmest  salutations  and  best  wishes  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
France,  who  were  so  much  indebted  to  the  Scotch  Churches  for  the  liberal 
support  given  from  the  beginning  of  their  existence. 

The  B^v.  D.  K.  Guthrie,  Free  Church,  Liberton,  was  next  introduced  to  the 
House,  and  delivered  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Waldensian  Pastors'  Aid  Fund. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Salkinsok,  a  Jewish  missionary  in  Vienna,  next  spoke,  and 
asked  the  Synod  to  recognise  him  as  missionary  in  the  Austrian  capital. 
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Mr.  Jas.  Henderson,  from  Soath  Australia,  was  introdaced,  and  conveyed 
the  friendly  greeting  of  Uie  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  colony. 

Mr.  Neish,  Victoria,  as  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there, 
gave  some  interesting  particulars  regarding  that  thriving  colony,  peopled  now 
by  900,000  inhabitants. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  made  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  Church's  French  Missions. 

Dr.  Scott  mentioned  that  the  Foreign  Correspondence  Committee  had 
agreed  that  morning  to  recommend  that  Principal  Cairns,  who  was  going  out 
to  America,  should  be  commissioned  to  represent  the  Synod  in  the  American 
and  Canadian  Synods  and  Assemblies  as  he  had  opportunity. 

Dr.  Eer  moved  the  following  deliverance : — 

*  The  Synod  thanks  those  depuues  who  have  addressed  It,  and  especially  ezpresees 
deep  interest  in  the  soheme  for  the  bettor  support  of  the  Waldensian  pastors;  refers  to 
the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  consideration  of  those  agencies  on  the  Continent  which 
have  hitherto  received  our  help :  appoints  Principal  Cairns  to  vieit  the  Assemblies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  convey  to  them  the  cordial  brotherly  regards  of* 
the  Synod ;  sanctions  the  continuance  of  the  stations  at  San  Bemo  and  Aix-les-Bains ; 
and  anew  commends  the  work  to  the  liberality  of  the  Chnrch.' 

In  the  course  of  a  short  speech  the  rev.  doctor,  in  a  kindly  way,  commended 
the  several  schemes  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Synod  to  the  consideration 
of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  reciprocated  the  desire  of  the  Colonial 
Churdi  for  a  closer  connection  with  them. 

Mr.  Rennie,  Glasgow,  in  seconding  the  motion,  referred  to  the  services 
conducted  during  ti^e  winter  at  San  Bemo  and  Aix-les-Bains,  and  spoke  of  the 
great  importance  of  continuing  such  work. 

Mr.  WILSON,  Bantaskine,  also  spoke  in  support  of  these  Continental  stations. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  suggested  an  addition  to  Dr.  Ker's  motion, 
expressing  the  Synod's  sympathy  with  their  colonial  brethren,  and  their 
resolution  to  open  friendly  correspondence  with  them  in  a  way  they  had  not 
yet  done.  The  early  traditions  of  this  Church  connected  them  closely  with  the 
colonies.  Now  they  had  less  connection  than  any  of  the  Scotch  Churches. 
The  addition  was  in  these  terms  :-^ 

*  Further,  the  Synod  expresses  its  deep  intereet  in  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  Colonies,  and  instructs  the  committee  to  charge  itself  with  the  duty  of 
establishing  and  malutaininfr,  in  name  of  the  Synod,  friendly  relations  and  correspoud- 
ence  with  these  Churches;  farther,  that  in  vievr  of  these  iustruction£^  the  committee 
chaU  henceforth  be  designated  the  Committee  on  Correspondence  with  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Churches.' 

Dr.  Ker  intimated  his  willingness  to  accept  this  addition,  and  the  motion, 
as  amended,  was  then  passed. 

The  Moderator  shortlv  addressed  the  deputies,  and  assured  them  of  the 
pleasure  it  gave  the  Synod  to  see  them  present. 

The  Court  then  resumed  consideration  of  the  Mission  business,  the  point 
taken  up  being  as  to  the  disposal  of  legacies ;  but  after  some  discussion,  con- 
sideration was  further  deferred  until  Thursday  morning. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned  at  four  o*clock. 

MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  Sy nodical  Missionary  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Church,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The  Rev.  Professor 
Calderwood,  moderator  of  the  Synod,  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  othen 
on  the  platform  were  all  the  missionaries  oi  the  Church  who  happen  to  be  at 
home  iust  now.  The  audience  having  joined  in  singing  the  Hundredth  Pfiaim, 
Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  in  India,  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Goldie,  missionary.  Old 
Calabar. 

The  Chairman  then  expressed  gratification  at  seeing  so  large  a  meeting,  and 
cordially  welcomed  the  friends  who  occupied  places  in  the  Hall* 
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Dr.  Scott,  on  proceeding  to  read  some  extracts  from  the  report  on  Home 
MissioDs,  remarked  that  whatever  indicationB  there  might  be  of  falling  revenue, 
there  was  no  sign  of  bankrupt  missionary  meetings. 

Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  acting  foreign  mission  secretary,  gave  in  a 
short  report 

Mr.  John  Slight,  treasurer,  repoiied  that  the  income  for  foreign  missions 
amounted  to  £34,530,  10s.  3d.,  as  compared  with  £30,371,  6s.  8d.  in  the 
previous  year,  and  £42,406,  7s.  4d.  in  1874. 

Principal  Cairns  then  delivered  an  address  on  '  A  New  Start  in  Missions.' 

Addresses  were  afterwards  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Graham,  London, 
on  the  *  Influence  of  Missions  on  the  Church  and  Christianity ; '  by  the  Rev.  E, 
Bamaud,  on  *  Evangelistic  Work  in  France ;'  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mair,  Edinburgh, 
on  *  Our  Mission  Work  in  Spain ;'  and  by  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  on  *'  Miasion 
Work  in  North  China.' 

The  Moderator,  in  bringing  the  proceedings  to  a  dose,  submitted  that  it 
tras  not  a  just  or  fair  mode  of  estimating  the  success  of  a  missionary's  work,  to 
do  80  according  to  the  number  of  conversions. 

The  benediction  having  been  pronounced,  the  meeting,  which  began  at  six, 
separated  at  ten  o'clock. 


Thursday^  May  %th. 
The  Synod  resumed  to-day  at  ten  o'clock— Dr.  Calderwood,  moderator. 

THE  CHIRNSIDE  CASE. 

)fr.  HooARTR,  Stranraer,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Reference  by  the  Presbytery  of  Berwick  in  the  case  of  Chirnside. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Clerk  (Mr.  Wood),  the  report  was  remitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  to  consider  as  to  how  it  should  be  brought 
before  the  Synod.    This  might  perhaps  be  done  on  Tuesday. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  COMMITTEE. 

The  Synod  resumed  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee. 

Mr.  Williamson  moved,  and  the  Synod  adopted  his  motion,  that  it  be 
remitted  back  to  the  committee  to  give,  as  they  were  now  prepared  to  give,  in 
the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Indian  deputies,  further  and  fuller  consideration 
to  their  proposal,  *  That  the  missionaries  be  specially  instructed  not  to  under- 
take the  support  of  any  more  orphans.'  They  had,  he  explained,  been  induced 
to  take  this  course  by  the  following  passage  in  the  report  of  the  Indian  Inquiry 
Committee : — 

'  The  decided  opinion  of  the  depnties  is  that  every  Indian  mission  of  any  importance 
ought  to  have  an  orphanage,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  every  such  mission  has :  and  that  the 
fruits  of  oQT  own  orpbanages  have  been  so  manifest  and  blessed,  that  the  discontinuance 
of  this  form  of  effort,  even  should  it  become  a  regular  and  permanent  charfce  upon  the 
'•rdinnry  mission  funds,  should  not  be  contemplated,  whatever  retrenchment  otherwise 
Lecessity  may  compel  us  to  adopt' 

PBOPOSED  TBANSFER  OF  THE  CHINA  MISSION  TO  THE  ENOLISH  SYNOD. 

Mr.  WiLUAMSON  read  a  resolution  of  the  Synod  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
r'hurch  agreeing  to  carry  through  the  transfer  to  it  of  this  Synod^s  North  China 
Mission,  in  the  event  of  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  deciding 
with  any  degree  of  unanimity  that  such  a  tranter  was  desirable,  and  appointing 
a  committee  to  act  in  the  transference  with  any  committee  that  might  be 
appointed  by  the  sister  Church. 

Dr.  Mais^  Edinburgh,  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mittee, to  transfer  the  Church's  North  China  Mission  to  the  English  Presbyterian 
Chnrch. 

Mr.  White-Millar,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh  (elder),  supported  before  the  Synod 
his  diflsent  and  appeal  from  the  proposal  of  the  committee. 

At  this  stage,  after  Dr.  James  Brown  and  Dr.  Button  had  given  notices  of 
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motion  on  the  qaestion  of  the  China  Mission,  the  Synod  proceeded  to  cooiider 
OTertures,  memorials,  etc.,  anent  the  office  of 

FOKEION  MISSION  SECRETART. 

Mr.  Jerdan,  Dundee,  supported  the  overture  from  the  Dundee  Presby- 
tery :— 

*  That,  in  the  avent  of  the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretary  becoming  racant  at  the 
meeting  of  Synod  in  May  1880,  the  Synod  do  not  proceed  at  once  to  make  a  permaiMiit 
appointment  to  that  office,  bat  arrange  for  the  cnntinued  discharge  of  its  duties  ad  iMterim; 
and  remit  to  the  presbyteries  of  the  Charch  to  Uke  the  whole  subject  into  consideratioa, 
and  send  up  to  the  Synod  of  1881  their  suggestions  regarding  the  position  and  duties  of 
the  foreign  secretary,  along  irith  the  named  of  suitable  candidates. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn,  Hamilton,  supported  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Hamilton : — 

*  That  the  Synod  delay  making  any  permanent  appointment  until  the  presbyteries  of 
the  Church  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  duties  in  connection  with  it,  and  hare  aa 
cipp<irtuuity  uf  making  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  filling  of  it.* 

Similar  overtures,  asking  delay  in  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  that  the  Church  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter 
and  Bug$2[esting  names  for  appointment,  were  sent  up  from  the  presbyteries  of 
Kilmarnock,  Melrose,  Perth,  Kirkcaldy,  Falkirk,  Berwick,  and  Dumfries.  The 
Kilmarnock  Presbytery  suggested  also  that  the  offices  of  secretary  of  the  home 
and  fon;ign  missions  should  be  combined. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  proposed  that  the  Synod  proceed  now  to  the 
election  of  a  foreign  mission  secretary. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  KiNNEAR,  Dalbeattie,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  feeling  of  the  Synod 
on  the  subject,  moved  that  the  Synod  delay  the  appointment  of  foreign 
secretary  till  next  year. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Greenock,  seconded  this  motion. 

Mr.  Allison,  Kilbarchan,  proposed  that  the  Synod  send  down  to  presbyteries 
to  consider  whether  the  home  and  foreign  secretaryships  sliould  not  be  com- 
bined, and  to  nominate  persons  to  the  foreign  secretaryship  if  oombinatioQ 
was  found  expedient. 

Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  in  seconding  this  motion,  said  his  distinct 
conviction  was  that  the  Church  at  that  moment  did  not  need  another  business 
secretary. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Allison  withdrew  his 
motion,  and  the  Synod  divided  upon  the  others,  with  the  result  that  287  voted 
for  the  motion  of  Mr  Kinnear,  and  216  for  that  of  Dr.  Brown.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Kinnear  was  accordinglv  adopted,  and  on  a  show  of  hands  it  was  a^ireed 
that  the  division  list  should  be  printed. 

Mr.  Allison  then  proposed  that  the  question  of  combining  or  not  combining 
the  home  and  foreign  secretaryships  be  remitted  to  presbyteries  for  their  cou- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Williamson  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  RoBSON,  Inverness,  moved  that  the  question  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
offices  of  home  and  foreign  secretary  be  sent  down  to  presbyteries  and 
sessions,  and  that  it  be  open  to  presbyteries  to  make  nominations. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Dundee,  seconded  this  motion. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Allison  was  adopted  by  a  consider- 
able majority. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  REV.  FERGUS  FEBOUSOK. 

Dr.  Duff  (convener)  said  the  committee  on  the  appeal  against  the  finding 
of  the  GUsgow  Presbytery  (South)  had  met  as  appointed,  and  ananimoDslf 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  following  be  the  decision  of  the  Synod  in  the 
case:-— 

'  WjTingp  the  bene  aui  mare  ttpp^Uahm  of  the  protest— First,  that  the  petitioDWi 
brought  no  explicit  eUarge  agaiubt  Mr.  Ftirgusoo,  but  only  requested  the  prvsb/tM?  ^ 
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ioqat're  whether  certain  alleged  teaching  of  his  was  not  inconsistent  with  Scripture  and 
(be  Subordinate  Suindards  of  the  Church ;  second,  that  the  presbytery  entered  into  the 
ioqairy  desired  by  the  petitioners,  and  decided  by  a  majority  that  the  petition  be  not 
further  entertained,  on  the  ground,  as  appeared  from  the  pleadings,  that  the  documents 
Md  before  them  did  not  primdjacie  coutain  matter  which  required  them  to  institute 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Ferguson  ;  third,  that  while  the  presbytery's  judgment  cannot 
be  challenged  on  grounds  of  competency,  the  Synod  would  have  preferred  that  it  had  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry  an  to  the  aocuracy  of  the  alleged  utterances  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  and  in  ihe  event  of  finding  their  accuracy  admitted,  talra  such  8t«*ps  as  in  its 
wisdom  might  have  seemed  meet' 

Dr.  Duff  added  that  all  the  protestors  expressed  their  aoquiescence  in  the  find- 
isg.  Of  the  repreaentatives  of  the  presbytery,  who  were  four  in  number,  three 
al^  acquiesced.  One  of  the  representatires  of  the  presbytery,  however,  not  only 
dedined  to  acquiesce,  but  sent  in  reasons  of  dissent  He  (Dr.  Duff)  did  not 
know,  and* the  committee  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  exactly  the  Church 
should  do  in  such  a  case.  If  the  Synod  wished  to  hear  these  reasons,  he  had  no 
objection  to  read  them. 

Some  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  point  made  it  evident  that  the 
feeling  of  the  house  was  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the  reasons  of  dissent,  and 

Dr.  Duff  accordingly  read  them,  as  follows : — 

^Firtft,  because  no  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  alleged  utterances  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  assnming  them  to  be  accurately  reported,  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  Rtate- 
ments  of  a  similar  character  which  were  considered  and  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Synod 
in  1878 ;  second,  because  the  utterances  now  complained  of  are  identical  alike  in  sub> 
stance  and  form  to  those  of  187tS,  and  in  these  circumKtanoes  it  would  have  been  uUra 
viret  of  the  preebytery  to  have  taken  any  further  stepn  whatever;  third,  because  the 
finding  of  the  committee  restricts  the  liberty  expressly  granted  to  Mr.  Ferguson  in  the 
Biandurds  and  Deckratorv  Statement  in  1878,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
d«caments  submitted  with  the  memorial  are  not  declared  to  form  part  of  the  8ystem  of 
doctrine,  or  the  substance  of  the  faith.' 

The  reasons  were  signed  by  W.  Lorimer  (elder).  Dr.  Duff  added  that  the 
pleadings  were  conducted  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  ability  and  in 
the  most  admirable  spirit  on  both  sides. 

The  Synod  having  acreed  to  receive  the  report,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
time  at  which  it  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  Synod.  Eventually  it  was 
decided  that  the  minutes  of  the  committee  should  be  printed  in  the  interval, 
and  the  report  taken  up  as  the  first  piece  of  business  at  the  evening  sederunt. 

SYNOD  ACGOXMODATION. 

Dr.  RoBEHT  Jeffrey  (convener)  submitted  the  portion  of  this  report  not 
previously  disposed  of,  which  stated  that  the  amount  of  the  funds  subscribed  for 
the  College  buildings  was  £14,573, 9s.  6d.  (irrespective  of  £1477,  lis.  9d.,  sum 
realized  for  fittings,  etc),  of  which  £11,676,  9s.  6d.  had  been  paid  to  the 
treasurer.  In  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  trade  in  the  country, 
particularly  in  Glasgow,  the  committee  had  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  make 
any  special  effort  for  increasing  the  subscriptions  meantime,  but  after  the  pre- 
mises had  been  finished,  the  committee  proposed  doing  so,  when  it  was  expected 
that  Glasgow,  from  which  a  very  small  portion  of  subscriptions  had  been 
obtained,  would  respond  with  its  usual  liberality.  The  report  recommended  the 
re-appointment  of  the  committee,  with  powers  to  arrange  for  the  removal  of 
the  College  and  other  departments  from  Queen  Street  to  Castle  Terrace,  to 
procure  suitable  fittings  and  furniture  for  the  new  premises,  and  approved  of  a 
loan  of  £15,000  on  the  security  of  the  Castle  Terrace  property. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  having  been  approved  of, 
Dr.  James  Brown  mentioned  that  Mr.  Biggart,  Dairy,  whose  gifts  to  the 
Church  had  been  both  numerous  and  frequent,  had  authorized  him  to  say  that 
he  offered  to  subscribe,  in  addition  to  the  subscription  he  had  already  given  for 
the  College  buildings,  £1000,  on  condition  that  £15,000  additional  be  sub- 
Bcribed  by  the  1st  October  and  paid  by  the  81st  December.  Dr  Brown 
subsequently  stated  that  he  had  been  authorized  to  state,  though  he  was  not 
allowed  to  give  the  name,  that  a  gentleman  who  had  already  subscribed  to  the 
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fund,  now  offered  to  subscribe  £500  additional  towards  meeting  the  conditions 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Biggart. 

Dr.  Duff,  in  proposing  the  acceptance  of  the  generous  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Biggart,  and  that  the  Synod  recora  their  hearty  appreciation  of  it,  mentioned 
that  within  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Biggart  bad  contributed  to  the  schemes  of 
the  Church  a  sum  certainly  not  short  of  the  whole  amount  which  the  whole 
denomination  was  now  asked  to  raise  by  the  Ist  October. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted  by 
acclamation. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned  till  the  evening. 

EVENING  SEDERUNT. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  six  okslock — Dr.  Galderwood,  moderator. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  REV.  OEORGE  HALU 

The  Synod  accepted  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  committee  to 
receive  the  Rev.  George  Hall  into  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

THE  OLD  MELDRUM  CASE. 

The  Synod  next  accepted  the  report  of  the  committee,  submitted  by  Dr. 
Peddie,  upon  the  petition  from  Aberdeen  Presbytery.  The  report  recommended 
the  Synoa  to  appoint  a  committee  with  synodical  powers  to  issue  any  appeals 
which  might  be  taken  in  the  Old  Meldrum  case. 

QUESTION  OF  RESERVE  LEGACIES. 

The  Synod  thereafter  proceeded  to  consider  the  question  of  reserve  legacies, 
brought  up  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
asked  the  oynod  to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  instruction  of  the  previous  year 
as  regarded  legacies,  about  which,  it  was  said,  there  had  been  some  misappre- 
hension. 

Dr.  Scott,  Glasgow,  moved,  and  Dr.  Mair,  Edinburgh,  seconded  the 
following  resolution : — 

*  The  Synod  direct  that  the  legacies  received  in  the  year  1979^  which  are  now  staofliog 
in  the  treasurer's  accounts  under  the  bead  of  reserve  legacies,  shall  be  curried  into 
the  ordinary  account  for  that  year ;  instructs  the  Foreign  Committee  to  endeavour  daring 
the  present  year,  by  a  prudent  economy  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
members  of  the'  Church,  io  bring  the  ordinary  income  and  the  expenditure  into 
equilibrium ;  that  legacies  shall  thus  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  working  balance 
ot  £10,0U0,  which  the  committee  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  at  the  end  of  each  year; 
and  that  afterwards  the  legacies  received  shall  be  carried  to  a  reserve  fund,  of  which 
such  sum,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  port  of  the  whole,  as  may  be  necessary  to  seonre  the 
needed  working  balance,  may  be  annually  transferred  to  the  ordinary  Foreign  Mi«sion 
Fund.' 

This  motion  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  over  ode  by  Dr.  Brown. 

THE  treasurer's  REPORT. 

Mr.  John  Slight,  treasurer,  submitted  his  report  on  the  Synod  accounts, 
according  to  which  it  appeared  that  the  income  of  1879  was  £75,304,  7s.  6d., 
as  compared  with  £85,435,  9s.  lOd.  in  1878.  The  total  expenditure  in  1879 
was  £99,301,  lis.  3d.,  as  against  £78,334,  19s.  lid.  in  1878.  The  amount 
stated  for  last  vear  included  the  large  sum  of  £22,280,  5s.  9d.  paid  on  account 
of  the  College  buildings.  Leaving  that  out  of  view,  the  net  decrease  over  the 
ordinary  Church  fun£  in  1879  was  £162,  10s.  Id.  Certain  of  the  funds  bad 
shown  a  total  deficiency  of  £6379,  Is.  7d.,  whereas  others  had  shown  a  total 
increase  of  £6216,  lis.  6d.,  leaving  the  net  deficiency  already  stated. 

Dr.  Scott  asked  the  Synod  to  express  the  gratitude  which  he  thought  they 
owed  to  Mr.  Slight  fur  his  services  to  the  Church. 

THE  CASE  OF  REV.  FERGUS  FERQUSOK. 

The  Synod  having  resumed  consideration  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Fergus  Fergason, 
members  were  supplied  with  printed  copies  of  the  committee's  minutes  and 
report.  It  appeared  from  the  print  that  the  following  had  been  moved  in  the 
committee  as  its  third  finding,  but  had  not  been  adopted : — 
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^Tkftt  whilst  finding  iliat  tlie  presbytery  dealt  in  a  somewhat  more  anmmary  method 
with  the  petition  than  the  circnmataDOt-s  demauded,  conbidering  the  honest  difficulties  of 
the  p^titionera  and  their  felt  ^evanc**,  the  Synod  at  the  same  time  do  not  feel  that  there 
ii  safficient  reason  for  reversing  the  decision  which  the  presbytery  arrived  at' 

Dr.  Scott,  Glasgow,  thought  they  should  adopt  the  report,  but  at  the  same 
time  guard  the  Church  against  having  expressed  any  opinion  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  upon  the  doctrines  involved.    He  moved  accordingly — 

'  That  the  Synod,  withont  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  doctrines  involved  in  the 
ctse,  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee^  and  pass  the  case.* 

Mr.  Rennie,  Glasgow,  seconded  Dr.  Scott's  motion. 

This,  after  considerable  discussion,  became  the  finding  of  the  House. 

THEOLOGICAL  HALL  CAPITAL  FUND. 

Mr.  M'CoWAN,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising 
this  fond,  reported  that  the  sum  aimed  at  (£40,000)  had  now  been  realized. 

Dr.  Ain>R£W  Thouson  proposed  that  the  thanks- of  the  Synod  be  returned  to 
Mt.  M*Cowan  and  the  committee  for  the  noble  services  which  they  had  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Dr.  YouMG,  Glasgow,  in  seconding  the  motion,  regretted  that  anything  should 
have  been  said  in  the  Synod  to  give  occasion  for  the  remark  that  the  Church 
was  in  a  *  condition  of  biuikruptcy.*  He  trusted  that  those  who  had  commented 
upon  that  matter  would  comment  with  equal  faithfulness  on  the  two  announce- 
mentB  made  that  day — that  the  great  expense  of  the  College  buildings  was 
likely  to  be  met  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  the  noble  effort  to  raise 
the  capital  fund  of  the  Theological  Hall  had  already  been  completed. 

The  motion  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 

the  CHINA  MISSION. 

The  Synod  having  decided  to  resume  consideration  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  with  reference  to  the  China  Mission, 
Dr.  HuTTON  moved — 

*That  the  Synod  retain  its  China  Mission ;  but  recognising  the  necessity  for  increased 
income  to  meet  the  foreign  expenditure,  remits  to  presbyteries  and  sessions  to  use  aU 
means  for  fully  informing  the  Church  regarding  the  position  of  our  several  missions, 
and  drawing  out  more  adequately  the  liberality  of  the  Church.* 

Mr.  James  Thin  (elder),  Edinburgh,  seconded  Dr.  Hutton^s  motion,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority  over  one  by  Dr.  James  Brown. 

Friday^  May  7th. 
The  Synod  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  Hall,  CasUe  Terrace,  to-day — Rev.  Pro- 
feasor  Calderwood,  moderator. 

CONFERENCE  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

The  first  hour  of  the  sitting  was  devoted  to  a  conference  on  temperance. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Dr.  George  Jeffrey  read  the  report  of  the  Selection  Committee  as  to  the 
nomination  of  members  to  the  standing  committees  of  the  Church,  which  was 
approved  of. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  PUBUC  MORALS. 

Mr.  Rakkine,  Cupar,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject, 
which  stated  that  during  the  past  year  legislation  on  social  questions  had  made 
little  progress ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  were  not  far  to  seek.  The  House  of 
Commons  whidi  had  lately  been  dissolved  was  elected,  it  was  generally  alleged, 
under  the  influence  of  the  publicans,  and  at  no  period  of  its  history  did  it  show 
sympathy  with  measures  that  were  introduced  by  temperance  reformers.  The 
painful  indifference  of  the  late  Parliament  to  questions  affecting  the  sodal  well- 
being  of  the  community,  and  more  especially  to  all  restrictive  measures  for 
dimbishing  the  temptations  to  intemperance,  had  fortunately  not  been  shared 
by  the  country  at  large — the  committee  being  convinced  that  among  the  religious 
and  intelligent  classes  of  all  denonunations  the  tide  in  favour  of  temperance 
reformation  had  been  rising  during  the  past  year.    As  evidence  of  tms,  the 
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committee  referred  with  great  aatiafoctioii  to  the  following  moyements,  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  a  large  measure  of  success : — The  attention  which  had 
been  given  to  the  young,  as  indicated  by  the  introduction  into  maDT  of  the 
public  schools  of  text-bc^ks  treating  of  the  properties  and  dangers  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks;  the  organizing  of  Bands  of  nope,  and  the  formation  of 
temperance  societies  in  our  universities  and  theological  halls;  the  steady 
advance  of  medical  testimony  in  favour  of  abstinence  in  the  case  of  persons  in 
good  health,  and  the  growing  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  medical  practitionerB 
of  the  highest  standing,  to  prescribe  intoxicants  in  their  medical  practice ;  the 
organization  of  sectional  societies ;  and  the  opening  of  public-houses  without 
intoxicants.  The  conmiittee  suggested — (1)  That  the  Synod  anew  express  the 
hope  that  its  members,  and  the  members  of  the  Church  in  general,  would  dis- 
courage social  drinking  usages,  especially  those  connected  with  funerals  and 
induction  or  ohlinatbn  dinners ;  (2)  that  it  recommended  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the  month  of  December,  warning  those  under 
their  charge  of  the  dangers  connected  with  drinking  usages,  and  urging  the 
adoption  of  practical  measures  with  a  view  of  suppressing  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance ;  (8)  that  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  closing  of  public-houses  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  deven  o^clock  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  liberty 
be  given  to  the  committee  to  petition  in  favour  of  any  bill  brought  into  Pariia- 
ment  having  this  as  its  object ;  (4)  that  in  future  the  action  of  this  committee 
should  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  that  the  matters  embraced 
under  *  Public  Morals '  be  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  (5)  that  the  Synod 
petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  total  and  inmiediate  abolition  of  the  *  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts.' 

In  connection  with  this  report  overtures  were  submitted  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Dundee  and  the  Presbytery  of  Annandale, — ^the  former  urging  the  Synod  to 
petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  closing  of  public-houses  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  latter  craving  the  Synod  to  recommend  sessions  to  further  the  formation  of 
Bands  of  Hope  or  Juvenile  Abstinence  Societies,  in  connection  with  congrega- 
tional and  missbn  Sabbath  schools.  Mr.  Russell,  Blairsowrie,  having  supported 
the  ovei-tnre  from  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Ri^nald,  Annan,  and  Mr.  Watson,  LAnffbolm, 
tliat  from  the  Presbytery  of  Annandale,  the  Synod  proceeded  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  uriatim — the  first,  second,  and  fifth  of  which 
were  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  who  also  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  third  recommendation. 

The  remaining  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  STNOD. 

Mr.  Wood  (derk)  reported  that  the  attendance  at  the  Sybod  up  till  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve  o'dock  that  day,  was  as  follows : — Ministers,  461 ;  elders, 
284— in  all,  746. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

Mr.  KiNNEAB,  Dalbeattie  (convener),  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  this  subject,  which  stated  that  the  committee  was  appointed  in  terms  of  the 
following  motion  passed  by  the  Synod  last  year : — 

'  That  the  Sjmod  receive  the  oommittee*i  report  on  returns  from  presbyteriei  tiA 
lesrioni  conoermng  the  lawfolneM  of  marriage  with  a  deoeaied  wife's  niter,  and  taking 
into  aooount  the  following  oonsiderationi— (1)  The  liberty  of  opinion  on  thii  lu^^ 
allowed  in  this  Ohureh,  (2)  the  great  diversity  of  opinion,  indicated  by  the  retninB  from 
presbyteries  and  sessions,  as  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  matter,  and  (3)  toe 
present  state  of  the  civil  law  in  this  country— the  Synod,  in  accordance  with  the  f^^' 
mendation  of  the  committee,  agree  to  appoint  a  large  committee  to  consider  the  whole 
question,  and  to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.' 

The  committee  had  held  two  meetings.  At  the  first  meeting  the  question  ss  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Synod's  remit  should  be  taken  up  and  considered  was 
discussed.  After  doe  deliberation,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  at  next 
meeting  the  members  of  committee  should  be  prepared  to  give  an  expression  oi 
their  opinion  on  the  whole  question,  so  as  to  enable  the  committee  to  report  to 
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the  Sjrood  on  the  matter  remitted  to  them.  At  the  second  meeting,  in  accord- 
toce  with  this  resolution,  the  members  of  committee  who  were  present  delivered 
their  opinions  in  succession  on  the  whole  question  in  its  relation  to  Scripture, 
to  the  dvil  law  in  this  country,  aivd  to  social  life.  When  these  judgments  were 
gathered  together,  it  was  found  that  fifteen  members  of  committee  strongly 
itrgoA  that  no  change  should  be  made  on  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church 
io  reference  to  this  matter ;  that  six  members  of  committee  would  leave  the 
mttter  in  the  hands  of  sessions ;  that  one  member  of  committee  would  leave  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  sessions  provided  they  were  unanimous ;  and  that  one 
member  of  committee  wished  for  delay,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was  not 
jet  ripe  for  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

In  submitting  the  report,  Mr.  Kinmear  said  that  practically  the  finding  of 
the  committee  was  that  no  cliange  should  be  made  in  the  law  and  the  practice 
of  the  Church  in  this  matter. 

Ih*.  Thomson  proposed  that  no  change  should  meanwhile  be  made  on  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  this  question. 

Dr.  Duff  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown  moved — 

'Fommnoh  aa  a  great  majority  of  the  preabyteriea  of  the  Church  have  rei)orted  that 
in  their  view  the  marria^  in  question  should  not  he  a  bar  to  Church  membership,  and 
masmueh  aa  it  ia  authoritatively  declared  that  this  ia  a  subject  on  which  liberty  of 
opinion  is  allowed,  the  Synod  now  decides  that  where  such  marriages  have  been  or 
Duy  be  contracted  by  members  of  this  Church,  it  shall  be  left  to  sesaiona  to  deal  with 
the  parties  aa  the  intereata  of  peace  and  edification  seem  to  require.* 

Mr.  Davidson,  Greenock,  seconded  the  motion. 

After  discussion,  the  House  divided,  when  145  voted  for  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  118  for  that  of  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  Thomson  s  motion  was  accord- 
ingly adopted* 

THE  NEW  THEOLOGICAL  BUILDIMOS. 

Dr.  Robert  Jeffrey,  on  behalf  of  the  Synod  Accommodation  Committee, 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  view  of  complying  with  Mr. 
Bigg^art^s  monifioent  offer,  and  stimulating  liberality  in  the  respective  oongre- 
gatioDS,  the  Synod  recommend  that  the  niiuisters  of  the  Church  subscribe  one 
per  cent  of  their  stipends  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  He  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal 

UT.  James  Brown  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

THE  disestablishment  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Dr.  HuTTON  read  the  draft  of  the  petition  proposed  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  praying  for  the  immediate  disestablishment  and  disendow* 
ment  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  approved  of. 

DEPCTIES  TO  THE  PAN-PRESBTTERIAN  COUNCIL. 

Dr.  George  Jeffrey  submitted  the  following  list  of  those  proposed  by  the 
Selection  Committee  as  members  of  the  second  Greneral  Council  of  Uie  Presby- 
terian Alliance,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  September: — The 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  the  Rey.  Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  the 
Kev.  I^cipal  Cairns,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Waidrope,  the 
Rev.  John  M'Coll,  the  Rev.  John  Stark,  and  the  Rev.  George  Robson  (Inver- 
ness), with  Mr.  Wm.  Gillies,  Mr.  R.  T.  Middleton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  David  Corsar, 
Arbroath  (elders). 

llie  list  was  approved  oi 

PEPUnSS  TO  MISSION  FIELDS. 

Dr.  James  Brown  submitted  the  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Missions,  not  previously  disposed  of,  recommending  that 
the  Sooth  African  Mission  be  visited  in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  that  Professor 
Daff,  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  Greenock,  and  Mr.  David  Corsar,  Arbroath,  be 
apfXMnted  deputies ;  that  the  fixing  of  the  times  for  the  visitation  of  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad,  Ola  Cahibar,  and  China  and  Japan,  be  delayed ;  and  that  the  Synod 
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instruct  the  Foreign  Committee  to  report  from  time  to  time  the  earHeet  periods 
at  which  deputations  can  be  most  advantageously  sent  to  these  mission  fidds, 
in  order  that  the  Synod  Ibay  appoint  deputies. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  it  was  agreed  by  a  considerable  majority  to  approve 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the  South  AMcan  Mission 
should  be  visited  this  year ;  but  it  having  been  explained  that  Mr.  Gorsar'a 
appointment  as  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  accede  to  the  proposal  that  he  should  form  one  of  the 
deputies  to  Africa,  the  Synod,  after  some  conversation,  agreed  to  remit  to  the 
committee  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  layman  to  act  as  one  of  the  deputation. 
The  other  recommendations  in  the  report  were  approved  of. 

The  Synod  adjourned  at  four  o^clock. 

EVENING  SEDERUNT. 
THE  JEYPORE  CASE. 

On  resuming  in  the  evening,  Dr.  Kennedy  submitted  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Indian  Missions,  certain 
disputes  having  arisen  in  regard,  among  other  things,  to  Dr.  Valentine  acting 
as  the  physician  to  the  Rajah  of  Jeypore.    The  oonmiittee,  it  stated,  had  not 
proceeded  far  with  their  investigations  till  it  became  manifest  that  between 
certain  of  the  missionaries  there  existed  unfriendly  feding,  such  as  to  interfere 
seriouslv  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mission.    Besides  this,  there  was  an  unhappy 
state  of  matters  m  Jeypore,  where  two  missions,  both  of  which  had  been 
originated  by  this  Church  and  its  agents,  presented  the  unseemly  spectacle 
before  the  heathen  of  division   and   rivalry.    Under   these   circumstances, 
the  committee  appointed  in  July  last  as  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  India 
to  inquire  into  the  case.  Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Duncan  M'Liuren,  jun.     These 
deputies  now  reported  that  by  free  and  full  conference  with  the  missionaries 
individually,  and  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  impropriety  of  much  of  the 
language  which  had  been  employed  by  them  in  reference  to  each  other,  they 
had  striven  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding.    In  course  of  their  inquiries, 
it  soon  appeared  to  the  deputies  that  probably  in  the  near  future,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  more  harmonious  and  efficient  working  of  the  mission,  some  change 
in  the  present  locations  of  the  agents  might,  to  the  Synod  or  its  Foreign  Com- 
mittee, seem  desirable.    To  prepare  the  way  for  this,  the  deputies  spoke  of  it 
without  reserve  to  all  the  missionaries,  and  obtained  from  them  a  cheerful  con- 
sent to  acquiesce  in  any  changes  that  may  be  resolved  upon,  whomsoever  such 
changes  might  affect — this  consent  being  only  conditioned  by  a  single  proviso, 
which  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable.    Having  dealt  with  all  the  missionaries 
individually,  the  deputies  next  dealt  with  them  in  conference  at  Ajmere  on  the 
6th  of  January,  all  the  missionaries  in  the  field  being  present,  with  the  siogle 
exception  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who  was  prevented  br  distance  from  attending,  hot 
who  had  expressed  his  wiUinc^iess  to  be  bound  by  anv  decision  at  which  hia 
brethren  might  arrive.    In  the  statement  which  the  deputies  laid  before  the 
conference,  they  pointed  out  that  expressions  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Valentine 
was  *  in  no  sense  a  misrionary,*  had  been  withdrawn,  with  the  explanation  that 
it  was  not  meant  to  dispute  that  he  held  a  missionary's  position,  and  to  a  large 
extent  did  a  missionary  s  work,  but  only  that  his  position,  as  at  once  a  servant 
of  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore  and  a  servant  of  the  mission,  was  an  anomalous 
one,  and  one  which,  however  justifiable  at  first,  it  was  desirable  as  soon  as 
possible  to  terminate.    The  statements  that  Dr.  Valentine  was  ^  making  monejr 
under  the  guise  of  religion,*  and  was  *  vainly  attempting  to  serve  two  masttfs, 
were  with<hrawn,  with  expressions  of  regret  that  they  were  ever  made.    Having 
conferred  with  tiie  missionaries,  the  deputies  thought  it  their  duty  also  to  con- 
fer with  Dr.  Valentine,  who  met  them  m  a  friendly  spirit,  and,  on  learning  the 
concessions  made  by  the  missionaries,  agreed  cordially  to  accept  the  same.    I^* 
Valentine  authoriz^l  the  deputies  to  say  that,  while  he  could  not  cease  to  regard 
the  decision  of  the  Synod  in  1878  as  inconsiatent  in  itself  and  injurioofl  to  bim, 
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and  to  regret  the  circamstaDces  in  which  that  decision  was  given,  yet,  Sn 
view  of  the  withdrawal  by  different  brethren  of  expressions  used  by  them 
in  their  correspondence,  which  he  felt  to  be  unjust  and  injurious — ^in  view  of 
the  confidence  expressed  by  the  Synod  in  his  character,  and  the  testimony 
boroe  by  it  to  his  work — ^in  view,  also,  of  some  proposed  redistribution  of 
the  mission  agents  at  present  employed  in  Raipootana,  he  agreed  to  incor- 
porate his  various  agencies  in  Jeypore,  should  the  Synod  invite  him  to  do  so, 
with  the  agencies  of  the  mission  there,  and  to  render  whatever  assistance  may 
be  in  his  power  to  promote  the  harmonious  and  succeasful  prosecution  of 
missionary  work  in  that  city/  Having  heard  the  statement  of  the  deputies,  the 
conference,  after  some  friendly  discussion,  unanimously  agreed  to  express  their 
general  satisfaction  with  it,  and  their  cordial  acquiescence  in  it  as  a  basis  of 
harmony  and  peace.  The  deputies  also  reported  at  length  regarding  the 
mission  work  carried  on  at  the  several  stations.  They  discussed  the  desira- 
bility of  a  Presbytery  being  formed  at  Rajpootana,  and  recommended  the 
Synod  to  institute  one  there.  They  also  reported  on  the  working  of  the 
orphanages,  which  they  were  convinced  had  been  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
mission,  and  had  been,  so  far  as  immediate  results  were  concerned,  Uie  most 
satisfactory  feature  in  its  history.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  hoped  that  no 
question  of  their  discontinuance  would  be  seriously  entertained. 

Dr.  Young,  one  of  the  deputies,  gave  additional  information  regarding  their 
Tisit,  and  the  differences  they  had  been  sent  to  investigate. 

Mr.  McLaren,  the  other  deputy,  also  gave  an  account  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  done  during  their  visit  to  the  missions. 

Dr.  Eenkedt  moved — 

*  That  the  S^od  tender  to  Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  McLaren  their  cordial  thanks  for  the 
important  seTyicea  rendered  by  them  aa  deputies  to  Rajpootana  in  their  conferences 
with  the  miasionariefl,  and  for  their  careful  report  on  the  state  of  the  mission  field 
there.* 

In  restoring  harmony  in  India  among  their  missions  there,  they  had  attained  a 
result  which  some  deemed  almost  impossible  to  attain.  That  such  a  result  had 
been  attained  was  due  very  much  to  the  tact,  discretion,  and  wisdom  of  the 
deputies. 

This  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Taylor  (elder),  it  was  agreed,  in  consideration 
of  their  important  services,  to  appoint  the  deputies  members  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  for  a  year.  The  Moderator  shortly  addressed  the  deputies, 
whose  work,  he  said,  the  Church  greatly  appreciated.  It  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
James  Brown  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church  if  Dr.  Young  and 
Mr.  M'Laren  could  visit  various  districts  of  the  country  to  tell  the  people  about 
the  missions  in  India. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  afterwards  passed,  which  among  other  things 
thanked  Dr.  Valentine  for  his  kindly  welcome  of  the  deputies,  and  agreed  that 
a  synodical  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  missionaries,  earnestly  exhorting  them 
to  assiduously  cherish  the  peace  which  had  been  happily  made ;  further,  that 
in  accordance  with  certain  conditions  Dr.  Valentine  should  be  invited  to  incor- 
porate his  various  agencies  in  Jeypore  with  the  agencies  of  the  mission  there, 
and  that  the  Synod  should  institute  a  Presbytery  of  Bajpootana,  eta 

grant  for  BVANaELISTIC  WORK. 

The  Moderator,  amid  applause,  intimated  that  he  had  received  an  order  for 
£100  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  to  be  employed  for  students 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work  during  the  summer  recess. 

the  retirement  of  the  foreign  mission  secretart. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  submitted  a  minute  relating  to  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
MacGill  from  the  office  of  foreign  mission  secretary. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  moved  that  the  minute  should  be  adopted,  and  this  was  agreed 
to,  the  clerks  being  instructed  to  send  an  extract  to  Dr.  MacGill. 
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MISSION  PRESBTTEBIE8. 

Dr.  W.  Ritchie,  Danse,  submitted  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Miasion 
Presbyteries. 

Dr.  John  Robson,  Aberdeen,  supported  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen  on  this  subject. 

At  this  stage,  the  House,  after  discussion,  agreed  that  the  whole  matter  be 
delayed  until  next  year.  In  connection  therewith,  the  following  resolution, 
moved  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Stark,  Duntocher,  was  agreed  to:— 

'  That  the  delegatei  to  the  General  Presbyterian  Coancil  (whioh  thii  year  meets  in 
PhiLidelphia)  hring  heforo  the  Council,  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  mission- 
ary questions,  the  mode  in  which  misdonaries  of  the  different  Churches,  labouring  in 
the  same  or  contiguous  fields,  ma^r  he  associated  with  each  other,  so  as  moat  elBciently 
to  secure  in  harmonious  oo-operatmn  the  ends  contemplated  in  missionary  work.' 

At  his  own  request,  Dr.  Ritchie  was  relieved  of  the  oonvenership  of  this 
committee.  The  Synod  thanked  him  for  his  past  labours,  and  made  a  remit  to 
the  Selection  Committee  to  nominate  a  successor. 

1  he  Synod  then  adjourned  at  10.80,  to  meet  on  Monday  at  one  o'clock. 
{Report  of  second  week's  proceedings  in  our  next) 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Eyemouth  on  the  27th  of  April — the  Rev. 
W.  Rutherford,  moderator  pro  die.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Dick  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  (South),  and  the  Revs.  A.  Ritchie  and  W .  R.  Inglis  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Kelso,  being  present,  were  associated  with  the  presbytery. 
Representatives  were  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  presbytery  to  appear  before 
the  Svnod  in  the  Chimside  case,  and  commissioners  were  reported  from  the 
preacning  station  and  congregation  of  Chimside.  The  Rev.  D.  K.  Miller,  M.A., 
was  inducted  juDior  minister  of  Eyemouth  congregation,  the  public  services 
being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Howatson,  Rutherford,  and  Kerr.  Mr. 
Miller  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  people  at  the  dose.  There  was  a 
dinner  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  soiree  in  the  evening,  in  connection  with  the 
induction.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appoint^  to  be  hdd  at  Dunse,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  at  10.30  A.H. 

BucAan.— This  presbyteiy  met  on  the  13th  April  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Deer — Rev.  William  Dickie,  moderator.    The  drcnlar  on  secre- 
taryships having  been  read,  it  was  resolved  to  give  no  deliverance  on  the  mai^r 
proposed  in  said  circular,  but  leave  it  to  the  members  of  the  presbytery  to  give 
their  voice  on  it  in  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  Synod.    The  Conunittee  on  the 
Students'  Recess  Scheme  reported  that  Mr.  Joseph  Rorke,  divinity  student,  bad 
been  secured  to  labour  as  a  missionary,  during  the  recess,  in  and  around  Fetter* 
angus,  and  would  shortly  enter  on  his  duties  there.    Application  was  made  by 
the  congregation  at  New  Leeds  for  a  moderation,  which  was  granted,  and 
appointed  to  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  26th  April,  at  7  o*clock,—the 
Rev.  John  Paterson  to  preach  and  preside.    A  committee  was  appointed  to 
superintend  Sabbath  schools,  and  also  to  see  that  the  Synod^s  instructions  to 
ministers  and  sessions  anent  young  persons  changing  their  residence  be  carried 
out.    The  Clerk  reported  that  he  had  made  a  return  of  the  collections  made  by 
the  congregations  under  the  inspection  of  the  presbytery,  for  the  various  funds 
specified  in  the  circular  sent  by  the  Home  Secretary ;  and  also  that  be  bad 
adjusted  the  roll  of  the  presbytery,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Sjnod 
clerk.    The  Rev.  Hugh  Glen  gave  notice  that  at  next  ordinary  meeting  be 
would  move  that  in  future  the  traveUing  expenses  of  the  xepresentatives  of  tbe 
presbytery  in  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  be  paid  by  the  presbytery* 
The  presbytery,  after  concluding  its  ordinary  business,  held  a  couference  on 
missions,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Squair,  at  which  two 
admirable  papers  were  read,  one  by  the  Rev.  William  Dickie,  M.A.,  an^  ^^ 
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other  by  the  Rev.  Robert  PatersoD,  M.A.  Mr.  Dickie's  paper  was  a  diflcoasion 
of  the  qaeation,  ^  Should  our  home  miasions  not  be  conducted  by  the  voluntary 
enterprise  of  the  Church's  members  ? '  The  subject  of  Mr.  Paterson's  paper  was, 
*  Success  in  missionary  enterprise  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  energy 
expended.'  The  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  most  cordially  given  to  Mr. 
Dickie  and  to  Mr.  Paterson  for  the  papers  read. 

Dundee, — This  presbytenr  met  on  20th  April — the  Rev.  Alexander  Jack, 
moderator  pro  Urn.  The  roll  of  presbytery  was  adjusted,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Wilson  and  Mr.  David  Wilson,  elder,  were  appointed  members  of  tlie  Synod's 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Read  certificates  from  the  five  Professors 
of  the  Theological  Hall,  bearing  that  Messrs.  Alexander  Ramsay,  George 
Davidson,  T.  S.  Miller,  and  Marshall  Lundie,  had  been  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  Hall  during  the  whole  session  of  1879-80,  and  performed  all  the 
prescribed  exercises.  It  was  further  reported  that  Mr.  M.  Lundie  had  passed 
the  Exit  Examination  of  the  Hall,  and  may  now  be  taken  on  trials  for  licence. 
A  telegram  was  received  from  the  derk  of  the  Birmingham  Presbytery  intimat- 
inff  that  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Skerret,  of  Walsall,  had  accepted  of  the  call  from  School 
AVynd  congregation.  Appointed  Mr.  Skerret's  induction  to  take  place  on  the 
13th  May.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jack,  Tayport,  submitted  the  annual  report  on 
statistics,  showing  that  during  the  last  year  there  were  in  the  twenty-one 
congregations  under  the  inspection  of  the  presbytery,  198  elders  and  6872 
members ;  that  the  number  of  accessions  had  been  690,  and  of  removals  1229  ; 
that  the  number  of  baptisms,  infant  and  adult,  had  been  in  all  365  ;  tliat  4232 
young  persons  were  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the  various  Sabbath- 
acbools  and  Bible-classes  connected  with  the  congregations  within  the  bounds ; 
that  the  aggregate  attendance  at  prayer  meetings  amounted  to  788.  The 
report  further  showed  that  the  income  from  seat-rents  had  been  £2200, 98. 1  Id. ; 
from  collections  and  subscriptions  it  had  been  £5119,  15s.  6^d. ;  and  from 
other  sources  it  had  been  £421,  lis.  6d. ;  while  six  congregations  had  nused 
for  the  liquidation  of  debt  or  for  new  buildings,  £1037,  78.  lOd.,  making  the 
total  income  for  all  congregational  purposes  £8779,  3s.  ll^d.  The  contribu- 
tions for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes  amounted  to  £1715,  Os.  5^d., 
making  the  total  income  for  all  purposes,  £10,494,  4s.  5d. — the  average  contri- 
bution per  member  for  congregational  purposes  being  £1,  9a.  lid.,  and  for 
missionary  and  benevolent  purposes,  48.  3|d. — This  presbytery  met  a^ain  in 
School  Wynd  Church  on  13tn  May,  for  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Skerret, 
formerly  of  WiUsall,  to  the  pastorate  of  School  Wynd  congregation.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  the  members  of  presbytery.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Dickson,  M.  A., 
preached ;  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Watson,  M.A.,  moaerator  for  the  day,  inducted  and 
addressed  the  newly  inducted  minister ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Scotland  addressed 
the  congregation.  Mr.  Skertet  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the 
presbytery,  and  also  from  the  congregation  of  School  Wynd. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery  met  at  Nairn  on  the  18th  of  May— 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharpe,  moderator.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  gave  in  his  trials  for 
ordination,  which  were  cordially  sustained,  and  his  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  phuse  at  South  Street,  Elgin,  on  9th  June — Mr.  Robson  to  preach  and 
oitlaio,  Mr.  Maodonald  to  address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Macmartin  to  address 
the  people.  Messrs.  Jjaing  and  Shaw,  students,  were  certified  from  the  Theo- 
logical Hall.  Mr.  Robertson  intimated  that  the  congregation  of  Gampbelton, 
Arderder,  had  taken  steps  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 

Greenock, — This  presbytery  met  on  20th  April — Rev.  Peter  Macfarlane, 
moderator.  Commissioners  on  the  call  from  Gourock  reported  that  they  had 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Dumfries  Presbytery  the  call  addressed  to  the  Rev.  George 
Has,  M.A.,  of  Lorebum  Street  Church,  Dumfries,  and  that  he  had  intimated 
1)18  acceptance  of  said  call.  It  was  agreed  that  the  presbytery  should  meet  in 
OoQTock  on  the  18th  of  May  for  Mr.  Ri^*s  induction,  public  worship  to  commence 
at  12  o*cIock, — the  Rev.  Angus  Kennedy,  M.D.,  of  Port-Glaf>gow,  to  preach, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  K.  Madntyre  to  induct  and  address  minister  and  congrega- 
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tioD.  Mr.  James  Dayidson  gare  in  report  of  Sabbath-achool  Committee  regarding 
examination  of  Sabbath  achools  within  the  bounds.  It  was  in  writing,  and 
embraced  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  as  prescribed  in  the 
International  Series  of  Sabbath-school  Lessons.  From  the  report  it  appeared 
that  eleven  schools  belonging  to  the  presbytery  had  undertaken  the  examination. 
From  these,  500  papers  of  written  answers  had  been  received,  and  the  general 
result  was  as  follows : — About  one -half  of  the  papers  were  above  and  one-half 
below  50  per  cent,  in  value ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  were  above 
and  one-fourth  below  75  per  cent  The  committee  expressed  satisfactbn  at  the 
result  of  the  examination  on  the  whole,  and  propoeed  to  give  certificates  of 
merit  to  those  children  who  had  passed  the  examination  satisfactorily. 

Kelso, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  20th  April — Rev.  Mr.  Cairns, 
moderator.  Mr.  Cairns  reported  that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call  for  the  con- 
gregation of  Kelso  (First),  which  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  Kev.  Thomas 
Kirkwood,  Stromness.  Motions  in  reference  to  disestablishment  and  the 
Foreign  Mission  secretaryship  were  passed.  A  moderation  for  Dunse  (West) 
was  granted.  It  was  also  agreed  to  record  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  for 
the  successful  efforts  that  had  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  Stipend  Augmentation 
Scheme. 

CALLS. 

Dunse  (Tre^O*— Rev.  James  Jack,  Grimsby  (E.P.),  called  7th  May. 
Pollockshields, — Rev.  James  Jeffrey,  M.A.,  Erskine  Church,  Glasgow,  called. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Eyemouth. — Rev.  D.  K.  Miller,  M.  A.,  inducted  as  junior  minister  27th  April. 
Dundee  {School  TKyn^O.—Rev.  J.  L.  Skerret,  Walsall,  inducted  Idth  May. 
Burnhank  (Hamilton), — Rev.  John  Gilniour,  Gardenston,  inducted  13th  May. 
Gourock, — Rev.  George  Rae,  M.A.,  Dumfries,  inducted  18th  May. 

HONORARY  DEOBSE. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on 
Rev.  William  Ramage,  senior  minister  of  Berkeley  Street  Church,  Glasgow. 

BONNINOTON  (LETTH). 

A  HANDSOME  new  church  for  this  congregation,  of  which  Dr.  Hutchison  is 
pastor,  was  opened  on  Friday,  SOth  Apnl,  by  Principal  Oaims. 

MEETINQ  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Synod  of  this  Church  met  in  Marylebone  Church,  London,  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  26th  April,  llie  retiring  moderator.  Dr.  Graham,  preached;  and 
Dr.  Fraser,  pastor  of  the  church  in  which  the  Synod  met,  was  elected 
moderator  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  delivered  a  suitable  address.  Rev.  John 
Ker,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  Greenock,  were  present  as  deputies  from  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  William  Graham,  D.D.,  Liverpool,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  Barbour  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Pastoral  Theology. 
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THE  THREE  DISCOVERIES  OF  PAUL. 

A  SEBMON  PREACHED  ON  MONDAY,  26tH  APBIL  1880,  BEFORE  THE  8TKO0 
OF  THE  PRESBTTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  IN  VARTLEBONE  CHTTBCB, 
LONDON,  BT  THE  RETIRING  MODERATOR,  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM^  D.D. 
PRINTED  BY  REQUEST  OP  THE  STNOD. 

*  I  ua  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apoatle.'— 1  Cor.  zr.  9.  *  I  am  the  least  of  all  aaints.*— 
Epb.  UL  8.    '  Sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief /—I  Tim.  i.  16. 

Again  we  meet  once  mora  Many  changes  have  befallen  ns  since  we  last 
parted.  There  have  been  partin^cs  which  shall  in  this  world  have  no  glad 
meetings  such  as  we  now  feel.  The  head  has  been  taken  from  our  School 
of  the  Prophets  (Dr.  Lorimer),  and  from  ns  all— so  fatherlj,  so  generous, 
so  growing  in  nniversal  love  and  reverence.  Another  (Dr.  Wright),  a 
warm-hearted  father,  who  loved  his  Church  and  gave  himself  to  its  good, 
is  no  more  with  ns.  We  shall  never  again  see  the  manly  frame  nor  hear 
the  familiar  voice.  Others  also  have  fallen  asleep.  And  some  have 
retreated,  to  rejoin  our  ranks,  as  we  trust,  in  renewed  strength.  All  the 
more  do  we  meet  each  other  once  again  with  a  more  tender  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  preserving  goodness  of  our  God,  with  a  love  to  each  other 
that  gathers  into  its  present  joy  the  pathos  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of 
the  f  otore.  Above  all,  the  Master  is  here.  ^  The  Lord  liveth,  His  work 
18  perfect)  blessed  be  the  Rock  of  our  salvation.' 

I  feel  to-night  my  heart  drawn  away  from  the  passing  interests  of  our 
own  Church,  however  important,  and  even  from  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  its  relations  to  itself  and  to  the  world,  to 
look,  and  help  you  to  look,  at  the  divine,  the  everlasting  elements  of  calm 
*nd  power  in  every  Christian,  and  especially  in  every  Christian  office- 
hearer.  I  wish  to  strike  some  keynotes  lying  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  and 
rising  far  up  in  the  heart  of  Christ.  And  I  find  them  in  the  three  words 
of  one  of  the  greatest  saints  and  workers  Christ  ever  gave  to  His  Church. 
Into  these  words  Paul  gathers,  after  long  intervals,  the  varying  experiences 
of  his  marvellous  life,  and  becomes  in  these,  as  in  his  conversion,  a  pattern 
'or  them  who  should  afterwards  believe  in  the  name  of  Christ.  May  He 
bj  whoso  grace  Paul  was  what  he  was,  now  enlighten,  rebuke,  encourage 
^  through  them  according  to  our  need. 

WK  VIL  VOL.  XXIV.  NEW  SERIES. — ^JULT  1880.  T 
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Let  ns  mark  these  three  words  in  the  order  of  time  m  which  Paul 
gives  them.  Paul,  it  is  generallj  supposed,  was  bom  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord's  birth ;  he  was  converted  in  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  he  has  been  an 
apostle  twenty-two  years ;  and  now,  in  the  year  57,  the  date  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  announces  the  discovery,  ^  I  am  not  meet 
to  foe  called  an  apostle ;'  five  years  afterwards,  when  he  has  been  twenty- 
seven  an  apostle,  in  the  year  62,  the  most  probable  date  of  the  EpisUe 
to  the  Ephesians,  he  cries  out,  <  I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints;' 
and  other  five  years  afterwards  again,  it  may  have  been  in  the  very  list 
year  of  his  life,  the  date  of  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  reaches  the 
discovery,  and  exclaims  with  emphatic  assurance  and  with  eager  earnest- 
ness, *'  I  am  chief  of  sinners.'  We  should  have  put  the  dates  in  a  totallj 
opposite  order.  We  see  all  these  years  this  cedar,  this  tree  of  God 
growing  in  massive  height,  overshadowing  continents  with  benign  infln- 
ence,  and  laden  at  last  with  the  ripest  fruits  of  a  noble  work  and  of  a 
nobler  character.  Yes,  but  Paul  saw  what  we  do  not  see.  He  saw,  he 
felt,  the  roots  of  his  very  soul  going  down  de/epev  every  year,  till  at  last, 
whUe  the  world  hailed  Paul  as  greater  than  the  greatest  of  all  saints, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  apostles,  he  was  lost  in  the  overwhelming  experi- 
ence, ^  I  am  chief  of  sinners.' 

Surely  it  will  profit  us — ^some  of  us,  it  may  be,  in  a  special  way — to  look 
at  this  strange  but  divine  order. 

There  are  three  things  here, — ^the  apostle,  the  saint,  the  sinner,— 
each  placed  over  against  the  salvation  and  grace  of  Christ ;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  the  doing,  the  growing,  the  being.  Look  at  these  three 
again.  Doing  is  on  others,  saintship  is  in  ourselves,  siimership  is 
towards  Christ.  Apostleship  leads  without,  saintship  within,  sinner- 
ship  above.  These  make  the  complete  Christian,  in  his  breadth,  depth, 
and  height,  and  these  being  all  divine,  have  length  of  days  for  ever  and 
ever. 

But  it  is  the  order  in  which  these  appear,  as  Paul  tells  out  bis  experi- 
ence, that  is  the  point  we  wish  to  fasten  on,  and  bring  before  you  at  this 
time. 

I.  Paul,  then,  has  been  twenty-two  years  an  apostle,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  we  hear  him  crying  out, '  I  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle.' 
And  yet  the  first  time  we  hear  the  voice  of  his  stricken  heart,  he  sajs, 
^Lord,  what  wouldst  Thou  have  me  to  do?'  Christ's  words,  pierciDg 
as  goads,  had  cleaved  down  into  his  being :  ^  Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
cut^t  thou  me  ? '    Why  not  rather,  *  Feed  my  sheep,  my  Lambs'? 

This  was  a  sovereignly  authoritative  and  most  pitiful  word  of  salvatioo 
and  consecration.  And  the  Christ  who  not  long  before  had  stood  to 
receive  Stephen  into  the  heaven  of  His  reward,  now  stood  to  receive  Saal 
into  the  heaven  of  His  service.  Paul's  first  words  were  like  himself,  partly 
the  words  of  the  old  Pharisee,  partly  those  of  his  impassioned  tempera; 
ment,  above  all,  the  words  that  spoke  out  the  throb  of  pain  and  joj  <A 
the  new  life  within  him. 

This  is  the  first  question  of  the  new  man  to  this  hour.  Without  th^ 
as  first  and  latest  question,  the  Church  would  never  have  done  its  heroic 
and  celestial  work.  Under  its  inspiration  we  meet  at  this  h6ur,  and 
would  breathe  it  from  our  hearts  in  all  we  do.  Christ  first  gave  T^ 
the  apostolic  spirit,  afterwards  came  the  apostolic  office;  but  Christ 
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tranriafed  Paol's  word  *  do '  into  a  deeper  word—'  suffer.'  <  I  will  shoW 
him/  ran  his  commission,  *-  what  great  things  he  mnst  suffer  lor  my  sake.' 
It  is  only  doing  that  makes  one  snffer,  which  makes  oar  work  like  that  of 
Him  nnder  whose  doing  of  good  to  the  world  lay  the  severe  and  sublime 
sweetness  and  power  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  which  all  confess  to 
be  dime,  and  which  throws  a  transfiguration  of  ever-softening,  ever- 
ennobling  beauty  and  power  into  every  deed  for  others.  Your  great 
sufferers,  men  of  Christ-like  pathos,  are  your  supreme  doers.  Give  up 
yourself,  with  whatever  struggle,  to  the  core ;  you  can  then  yearningly 
reach  the  uttermost  circumference  of  the  world. 

Two  faces  rule  Paul's  Ufa 

It  was  the  lifting  up  on  him  of  Christ's  face  that  melted  him  aH 
through  by  its  divine  majesty  and  pity,  and  stamped  on  the  molten 
Boul  the  double  titles  of  Christian  and  apostla  This  he  never  lost. 
This  ever  drew  him  onward  by  its  almighty  suasion.  The  glory  that 
had  changed  his  dreary  chaos  into  a  new  world  of  Joy  and  fruitfuhiess, 
was  the  glory  of  Ood  in  that  face,  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  another 
face  also  eame  in,  and  was  hung  up  in  the  innermost  chambers  of  his 
imagination  before  his  daily  view.  It  was  the  face  of  Steph^  as  it  looked 
when  Paul  consented  to  his  death,  ay,  and  higher  still,  as  Stephen  with 
angel  look,  with  Christ's  look,  himself  consented  to  it  with  a  sublime 
consent.  The  one  was  the  fountain  of  his  ever-aspiring  joy  and  power ; 
the  other  the  fountain  of  that  lifelong  godly  sorrow,  which  kept  the 
light  of  the  third  heaven  of  Christ's  face  from  becoming  a  barren,  it  might 
be  a  hardenmg,  brilliance,  and  coloured  it  with  the  humble,  pathetic 
yearnings  of  a  broken  heart  '  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,' — ^that 
he  read  in  the  face  of  Stephen ;  and  it  chastened  his  pride  into  a  con- 
Btant  and  noble  humility.  ^  Why  persecutest  thou  me  ? ' — that  he  read  in 
Christ's  f aoe ;  and  it  changed  all  into  an  utter  unreasonableness  and  a 
divine  redemption.  And  so,  after  a  few  days,  the  dead  Stephen  rose 
again  in  the  living  Paul;  and  Paul,  who  slew  Stephen,  was  baptized 
for  the  martfred  saint.  Called  *  to  be  an  apostle '  certainly  he  was ;  and 
not  by  a  hair-breadth,  and  not  for  an  hour,  would  he  permit  the  highest 
apostle  to  be  higher  than  he  was.  '  Laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all ; '  and  as  certunly  he  did  with  his  one  hand  the  work,  ay,  more 
than  the  work,  of  all  the  twelve  put  together.  Yes,  but  still  ^  not  meet ; ' 
he  was  but  the  poor  soiled  window,  through  which  an  all-transfiguring 
grace  broke  in  glorious  illumination.  '  Laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all,'  yet  he  was  nothing  but  the  weak  Moses-rod,  that  could  divide 
Red  Seas  only  because  it  was  in  the  hand  of  Redeeming  Power.  It  is 
ever  your  self-emptied  souls  that  have  room  to  hold  the  largest  grace. 
It  is  your  hearts  whose  pride  is  altogether  shattered  that  pour  forth  their 
best  in  richest  and  widest  fragrance ;  and  only  when  the  divine  f uhiess 
is  most  fully  givoi  out,  and  themselves  are  most  empty,  is  ^  the  house 
filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.' 

Fathers  and  brethren,  you  need  not  that  I  press  home  this  great 
lesson.  This  keynote,  first  struck  in  the  hour  when  Christ  chose  us, 
should  sound  clearer  and  fuller,  through  all  our  lives,  softening  and 
lifting  them  up,  as  surely,  in  the  calm  air  of  everlasting  joy,  it 
will  spring  up  higher  and  more  pathetic  than  ever :  ^  Unto  Him  that 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood.'    We  have 
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been  apostles— workers  in  many  places  and  varied  length  of  yean. 
Bnt  herein  we  are  one,  most  really  one.  Onr  only  meetness  is  from  the 
mercy  of  grace,  and  only  men  with  a  sense  of  the  most  abased  weakness 
can  do  the  most  abundant  labours.  Labour  is  good — the  more  abundant 
the  better;  office  is  good — ^the  closer  to  Christ  the  higher;  but  the 
living  and  daily  consecration  comes  down  from  the  anointing  of  Him 
who  came  to  h»il  the  broken-hearted. 

U.  Five  years  afterwards  Paul  looks  deeper,  and  his  own  words  tell  us 
to  onr  wonder  what  he  discovered :  ^  I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints/ 
He  has  reached  a  new  form  of  spiritual  thought  in  those  new  depths,  and 
he  must  make  a  new  name  for  it.    When  a  kmg  comes  to  his  throne  a 
fresh  coin  is  struck.    Paul's  new  experience  breaks  through  all  grammar, 
and  flashes  out  in  a  new  word.    Few  things  prove  the  divine  originality 
of  the  gospel  more  than  that  it  was  compelled  to  take  to  itself  a  new 
speech ;  and  its  new  words  are  of  the  gentlest  to  uttermost  tears,  and  the 
loftiest  to  an  almost  unspeakable  dozology.  As  you  climb  up  some  Alpine 
summit  and  get  into  the  domain  of  the  untrodden  snow,  you  find  in  their 
perfection  at  once  the  tenderest-hned  flowers  and  the  most  towering  pines. 
So  with  Paul  here.    The  shrinking  humility  lives  in  the  same  divine  air 
with  the  most  sublime  soaring.    ^  I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,'  and 
yet  *  to  me  it  was  given  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ '  I  To 
be  least  of  the  twelve  apostles  was  much ;  to  be  less  than  the  least  of  the 
12,000  saints  was  much  mora   It  is  this  sort  of  experience  that  an  artistic 
Frenchman,  who  writes  the  Life  of  Paul,  calls  the  ^transcendental  absard.' 
Give  him  the  symmetry,  measured  and  modulated,  of  the  Athenian 
Parthenon,  and  he  is  in  raptures.     Put  him  amidst  the  glooms  and 
aspirations  of  a  glorious  Oothic  cathedral,  where  the  very  stones  out  of 
the  wall  cry  out  in  their  imperfection  for  something  inMtely  beyond, 
and  his  measure,  not  the  building,  is  at  fault.    Ajaother  Frenchman, 
greatest  of  all  Frenchmen  in  the  spiritual  order,  said  :  'The  heart  has 
reasons  which  the  reason  knows  not.'    Paul  looks  up  to  the  immeasur- 
able stretches  of  Ood's  revelation  in  Christ ;  he  sees  the  horizon  of  His 
infinite  pity  passmg  far  out  and  up  into  'the  unseardiobU  riches' — into 
the  regions  which  no  footsteps  can  ever  track,  as  the  word  means — of 
Christ,  and  such  a  cry  came  from  him  as,  when  swept  into  the  same 
elevation,  broke  from  Isaiah,  his  great  brother  and  apostle  of  the  Old 
Testament :  '  For  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  His  wajs 
as  our  ways.    For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  His 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts,  and  His  ways  above  our  ways.' 

And  as  the  heaven  of  Christ's  revelation  and  redemption  rises  up,  so  the 
earth  of  Paul's  saintliness  sinks  down ;  and  as  he  saw  higher  than  the 
highest  of  all  the  others,  so  he  felt  he  was  less  than  the  least  of  all.  Yoa 
are  out  some  summer  day  in  a  boat  on  a  calm  lake.  See  how  that  shore 
is  mirrored,  and  it  seems  almost  on  the  surface ;  but  lo,  these  mountains, 
how  far  down  they  are,  and  the  immeasurable  height  of  the  summer  skjr 
looks  up  from  immeasurable  depths  of  the  waters  1  Thus  Paul  felt. 
These  unsearchable  heavens  of  Christ,  rich  with  a  divine  fulness  of  majesty 
and  tenderness,  can  only  be  reflected  by  a  soul  farthest  down  in  depths 
of  humility.  Who  in  the  Christian  ministry  or  life  has  not  felt  tiiist 
Oh,  the  difference  between  the  infinite  greatness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
and  the  fragmentary,  stained  likeness  of  Him  in  the  holiest  saint  I    The 
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beauty  of  the  Lord  rising  before  ns  in  its  glory  the  longer  we 
know  and  preach  Him,  only  reveals  the  poor  daab  of  the  likeness 
we  have  as  yet  painted  on  the  canvas  of  onr  sonls.  For  to  be  a 
saiDt  is  far  more  than  to  be  an  apostle.  The  richest  garments  and 
most  gorgeous  rites  of  office,  its  rank,  its  eloquence,  ay,  its  labours,  are 
nothing  compared  with  one  spark  of  the  living  fire  straight  from  heaven, 
one  line  of  likeness  to  Christ  drawn  by  the  hand  of  God  Himself.  Give 
me  the  heart  with  its  new  love  and  life !  Without  it,  in  vain  are  the 
laboars  even  of  an  apostle.  With  it,  we  have  the  gift  which  makes  us 
priests  for  ever,  and  which  mnltiplies  itself,  however  small  it  be,  into  the 
food  of  thousands  of  sonls.  Oh,  for  this  life  of  hunger  after  righteous- 
ness, of  desires  for  holiness!  The  soul  in  which  it  breathes  has  a 
power  of  suction  that  draws  down  all  heaven  to  its  help ;  and  the  Church 
that  still  cries  for  more  and  more  of  it  will  do  the  most  in  its  time  for 
God  and  for  sonls. 

The  same  law  holds  in  all  departments  that  look  towards  the  Infinite. 
One  day  Michael  Angelo,  now  old  and  decrepit,  was  met  as  he 
went  out,  near  the  Colosseum,  on  foot  and  in  the  snow.  On  being 
asked,  ^  Where  are  you  going  ? '  he  replied,  *•  To  school,  to  learn 
something.'  And  Mozart,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  sighed  out, 
^Now  I  begin  to  see  what  might  be  done  in  music!'  And  Beethoven, 
feeling  his  mightiest  harmonies  were  feeble  discords,  said,  ^  I  only  grasp 
into  the  unending.'  And  it  is  because  these  men  felt  they  had  only  got 
glimpses  of  an  unseen  beauty  and  glory  they  could  not  embody,  and 
heard  broken  tones,  far-off  whispers,  of  an  unutterable  harmony,  that  the 
world  calls  them  masters.  And  so  it  is  with  Paul.  Coming  out  of  his 
Damascus  darkness,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  ever  surpass  that  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ;  but  he  lived  to  learn  that  the  light  that 
warmed  and  cheered  him  had  its  sublime  source  and  untrackable  hiding- 
place.  A  child  beginning  to  measure  its  little  stature  by  the  ceiling  of 
its  nursery,  thinks  itself  large  indeed ;  but  when  he  becomes  a  man,  he 
measures  himself  by  the  heavens,  and  feels  he  is  nothing ;  and  what  time 
be  looks  through  some  telescope  and  pierces  far  beyond  into  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  world  beyond  world,  he  cries  out,  I  am  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity.  Paul  was  the  Damascus  child ;  but  now,  writing 
to  the  Ephesians,  he  has  become  a  man,  and  the  faint  ray  that  first 
streaked  and  gradually  scattered  the  Damascus  darkness,  and  was  knovm 
to  be  all  divine,  has  grown  into  a  light  which  is  as  darkness  itself,  but 
therefore  the  more  divine. 

It  is  this  feeling,  brethren,  that  makes  our  work  the  hardest  and  yet 
the  easiest  of  all.  Who  among  you  has  not  felt  like  Paul,  ay,  even  like 
Christ  Himself,  its  unutterable  heaviness?  Our  Lord,  in  His  purity  and 
pity,  knew  it,  and  all  the  more  because  of  these.  It  is,  indeed,  a  divine 
consolation  to  know  that  the  disciple  is  in  this  not  greater  than  the 
Master.  But  each  of  us  has  far  other  and  sadder  reasons.  Some  men  we 
little  dream  of  are  oppressed  with  a  habitual  sense  of  unworthiness.  Dr. 
William  Anderson  of  Glasgow  wrote  once  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  George 
Brooks, — and  he  would  write  nothmg  but  what  he  felt, — ^that  ^  often  a 
sense  of  unworthiness  hung  so  heavily  on  his  heart  that  he  seriously 
deliberated  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  tender  his  demission.'  I  pity 
the  mau  who  has  not  felt  that  in  his  own  measure  time  after  time,  and  I 
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pity  more  the  congregation  of  that  man.  Bat  sach  heaviness  maiceB  the 
ministiy  easier  also.  That  holy  discontent  is  of  God,  and  out  of  that 
weakness  He  will  make  us  strong.  Throngh  oar  sense  of  incompleteness 
breaks  out  the  might  of  Christ's  perfection.  When  the  pitchers  in  the 
hands  of  Gideon's  soldiers  are  broken  to  atoms,  then  flashes  forth  the  light 
that  strikes  terror  into  the  foe,  and  shows  the  way  to  vietory.  Darken 
the  earth  with  deepest  midnight,  so  that  the  earth  utterly  disappears, 
then  crowd  out  in  triumphal  glory  all  the  hosts  of  hearen.  Become  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints,  then  and  then  only  will  Christ,  laden  with  His 
unsearchable  riches,  have  free  room  to  pass  on  through  you  and  enrich 
the  world.  ^  What  a  glorious  thing,'  said  Dr.  Raleigh  a  few  days  before 
Ids  death,  St  is  to  be  permitted  to  preach !  I  have  just  found  out  how 
to  do  it,  and  if  I  had  my  life  orer  again  I  think  I  could  preach.' 

IIL  But  Paul  has  not  done  yet  with  his  deep-sea  soundings ;  and  so 
when  nearing,  or,  it  may  be,  when  within  the  very  edge  of  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  hour  when  he  sees  the  crown  of  righteousness  just  over 
his  head,  he  brings  out  one  more,  and  that  the  rarest  of  all  his  dis- 
coveries; he  utters  perhaps  the  most  pathetic,  the  most  triumphal  words 
in  the  whole  Bible :  '  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  fdl  accepta- 
tion, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I 
am  chief.' 

Here  is  more  than  some  poor  thinking  of  his  meetness  to  be  called 
an  apostle,  or  a  setting  of  his  labours  against  those  of  the  twelve. 
Here  is  more  than  an  inward  experience  of  God's  grace  in  him  placed 
in  contrast  with  the  unsearchable  riches  of  that  grace  in  Christ.    Here 
aU  else  disappears,  and  only  two  Beings  remain,  Jesus  Christ  coming  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners ;  God,  in  his  essential  love,  incarnate  and  on  the 
cross,  coming  forth  to  reach  and  redeem  sinners ;  the  chief  Saviour;  and 
Paul  the  chief  sinner  He  ceased  not  to  seek  until  He  found  him.   This  siaikes 
mto  the  nerve  of  the  very  essence  of  Godhead,  and  of  its  two  most  tran- 
scendent deeds,  incamation  and  redemption,  and  it  makes  the  nerve  of 
the  sinful  world  tingle  with  a  new  pain  and  a  newer  gladness.    This  is 
indeed  a  faithful  saying.    All  others  are  in  it  or  beneath  it.    Beliere  it, 
and  you  have  a  perfect  creed.    This  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Others 
bring  theur  own  comfort ;  but  accept  this,  and  nothing  is  left  worthy  of 
accepting :  you  have  the  perfect  ^erience.    For  it  is  the  meeting  of 
opposites,  and  the  fillmg  up  of  all  between.    When  that  supreme  wave  of 
chvine  saving  love  broke  out  from  the  very  heart  of  God,  it  stopped  not 
in  its  course  as  it  went  over  the  whole  world  till  it  reached  the  chid 
sinner.    It  could  go  no  farther ;  even  i^  had  reached  its  limit    What 
a  gloriously  unequalled  relation  this  formed  between  Paul  and  Jesiu 
Olurist  1    And  now  we  learn  why  Paul,  in  his  first  discovery,  was  comtmi 
with  saying,  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,  but  why  in  his  lat^t  he 
heaps  word  upon  word, — ^blasphemer,  injurious,  persecutor,— as  if  he 
could  not  express  it  all  or  often  enough.  , 

Bre^iren,  are  these  ^  solitary  transactions  between  the  soul  and  CM, 
as  Jonathan  Edwards,  speakmg  of  Brainerd,  calls  them,  in  any  roe 
known,  and  more  and  more  known,  by  you  ?  To  be  one  of  twelve  is  ^^^ 
to  be  one  of  12,000  is  more,  but  to  be  the  only  one  of  aD  milltes  is  moA 
of  alL  And  yet,  strange  to  say^  the  great  leader  of  modem  thougU  htf 
got  a  glimpse  of  this  greatest  paradox,  this  supreme  troth  of  S^^ 
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^  Bdigion,'  he  says,  ^  is  reverence.  The  first,  or  most  imperfect,  is  reyerence 
of  w^t  is  above  us,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  nati(»is,  the  Gentile. 
Hie  second,  higher  still,  is  that  of  reverence  for  what  is  around  ns — ^the 
philoBophica],  embodied,  he  adds,  in  the  walk  and  conversation  of  Christ. 
The  third  is  grounded  on  reverence  for  what  is  beneath  ns.  This  we 
name  the  Chi^tian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's  snfiferiugs  and  death  were 
the  symbol  It  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  was  fitted  and  destined 
to  attftia  This  being  now  attained,  the  human  species  cannot  retro- 
grade; and  we  maj  say  that  the  Christian  religion  having  once  appeared, 
cannot  again  vanish;  having  once  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be 
sobject  to  no  dissolution.' 

Strange,  yet  true,  that  to  modern  minds  of  the  Greek  type  there  is 
foimd  at  last  wisdom  and  not  folly,  ay,  even  the  highest  wisdom  of  God, 
in  Christ  crucified ;  and  the  time  will  surely  come  when,  feeling  it  to  be 
the  power  of  God  also,  they  shall  know  with  Paul  it  has  come  down 
straight  from  heaven.  This  marvellous  salvation  isolated  Paul  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  isolated  him  from  all  other  sinners.  A  man  in  the  depths 
of  a  great  sorrow  feels  there  never  was  sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow.  It 
creates  a  solitude  within  and  around  him.  And  so  Paul's  salvation  and 
Paul's  sin  so  threw  out  his  personal  relation  to  Christ  in  their  height  and 
d^th,  that  there  could  in  that  sphere,  be  no  equal  or  second.  After  all, 
it  is  the  cross  that  gives  a  man  the  true  measure  of  God  and  of  himself* 
To  receive  apostleship  was  to  receive  an  office ;  to  receive  saintship  was 
toreodve  an  influence;  but  to  receive  salvation  was  to  receive  God  Him- 
self, incarnate  and  redeeming.  Service,  saintship,  salvation,  these  three, 
bot  the  greatest  of  these  is  salvation. 

Such,  then,  is  the  divine  order  in  Paul's  experience  of  grace.  I  might 
show  you  the  same  in  other  great  workers  and  saints,  and  receivers  of 
mercy,  men  such  as  Moses,  David,  and  John.  I  shall  only  pause,  however, 
to  mark  it  in  two  of  the  noblest  Christians  of  our  own  time.  When  the 
illustrious  Alexander  Yinet  was  dying,  he  said  to  a  friend,  ^  Ask  for  me 
all  the  graces,  even  the  most  elementary.  Pray  for  me  as  for  the  most 
unworthy  of  creatures.  Ask  of  God  that  I  may  live,  in  order  to  be  con- 
verted ; '  and  his  last  words  were  a  prayer — ^  Oh,  my  God,  have  pity  on  me  1' 
And  our  own  Chalmers  was  overheard  in  his  garden  the  evening  before 
he  died,  crying  out,  as  he  walked  alone,  ^  My  Father !  ob,  my  Father ! ' 
What  is  all  his  mighty  eloquence,  what  are  his  mightier  labours,  compart 
with  that  one  broken,  yearning  cry  of  his  heart,  more  penitent  and  child- 
like than  ever  f  That  cry  was  answered  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  he  asked  or  thought,  when  his  Father,  with  whom  he  walked  so  close, 
came  and  took  him  to  Himself,  and  he  was  not.  But  why  not  let  the 
dead  lips  of  our  beloved  father,  Dr.  Lorimer,  speak  to  us  once  more? 
One  with  whom  we  all  deeply  sympathize  says,  *  He  spoke  in  his  latest 
days  mnch  of  his  sweet  communion  with  his  Saviour,  and  told  me  he  waa 
getting  new  views  of  His  infinite  love,  and  that  his  faith  was  firm  as  a 
roek,  established  on  the  faith.' 

Such,  then,  is  the  order  in  time  and  the  order  in  depth  in  Paul  and 
each  souL    Let  me  close  with  adding,  it  is  the  order  in  power. 

The  man  who  feds  with  Paul  that  he  is  in  his  deepest  b«ng  a  chief 
sinner,  receiving  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  man  becomes  more  a  saint 
and  more  a  worker  also.    Your  nnselfed  souls  are  your  God-fiUed  soulst 
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who  esteem  as  nothing  their  sanctity  and  seryice,  and  rest  only  In  thdr 
salvation.  Ton  observe  how  the  man — ah,  how  often  we  hare  been  onrselTtt 
that  man  I — who  does  the  work  will  not  do  it  long,  will  never  do  it  well, 
nnless  he  is  growing  as  a  saint ;  and  he  will  never  grow  as  a  saint  till 
his  absorbing  feeling  is,  I  am  a  saved  sinner.  Why  do  so  many  cease 
their  work,  why  are  so  many  ceasing  to  have  joy  and  frnit  from  it,  bnt 
because  they  are  ceasing  to  be  saints,  or  growing  saints?  And  whj 
cease  to  be  saints  and  riper  saints,  bnt  because  they  are  becoming  self* 
sufficient  and  less  simple,  absolute  receivers  of  mercy?  The  massive  masomy 
of  the  most  stable  saintship,  the  gleaming  pinnacles  of  the  most  con- 
spicuons  apostleship,  all  lean  and  are  lifted  up  on  the  deep  foondatioos 
of  mercy  and  salvation. 

Mark  for  a  moment  the  contrary.  The  Pharisee  boasts  of  his  poor 
deeds— of  his  poorer  character.  He  is  not  the  chief  of  sinners,  he  is  the 
chief  of  saints.  The  publican  has  no  deeds  but  such  as  accnse  him,  no 
character  but  such  as  rebukes  him ;  but  he  has  reached  one  thing  better 
than  all, — ^he  goes  out  of  sinful  self  to  the  mercy  of  God.  '  God  he 
merciful  to  me  llie  sinner  !  *  The  publican  and  Paul,  the  only  two  in  the 
whole  Bible  who  claim  this  pre-eminence,  clasp  hands,  and  together  also 
clasp  the  same  hand  that  lifts  them  out  of  their  sins,  and  sends  them 
home  justified,  and  in  the  same  hour  sends  them  forth  saints  and 
servants. 

Need  I  say  more.  Come,  blessed  Spirit,  ever  speak  to  us  as  Thou  didst 
speak  to  Paul,  and  we  Thy  servants  shall  hear ;  and  others  shall  hear  us 
when  thus  Thou  speakest  to  us,  and  through  us  to  them.     Amen, 


TRIENNIAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  LIBERATION  SOCIETY 

IN  LONDON. 

BT  ONE  WHO  WAS  PRESENT. 

The  Twelfth  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Liberation  Society  was  held  iD 
London  on  Thursday  and  Friday  the  10th  and  11th  of  June.  Three 
business  meetings  were  held  in  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  at  which  about 
800  delegates  were  present ;  and  on  Friday  evening  a  public  meeting 
took  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  At  the  first  meeting  on 
Thursday,  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  with  whom  were 
present  on  the  platform  fourteen  members  of  Parliament,  besides  other 
influential  supporters  of  the  society.  Edward  Miall,  with  feeble  step, 
and  supported  by  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  entered  by  a  door  behind  the 
platform,  and  was  conducted  to  a  seat  on  the  chairman's  left  band.  His 
appearance  evoked  enthusiastic  applause,  all  the  members  rising  to  their 
feet,  waving  their  hats,  and  giving  repeated  rounds  of  cheers.  On  Hr. 
Miali's  left  sat  Henry  Richard,  advanced  in  years,  bnt  still  vigorous,  his 
broad,  fresh,  benevolent  face,  with  a  profusion  of  white  hair,  looking  like 
a  pleasant  picture  in  a  framework  of  silver.  Next  sat  Mr.  Alfred 
lUingworth,  colleague  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  in  the  repres^tation  of 
Bradford,  who  has  more  than  once  visited  Scotland  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Executive  Committee.  Then  came  Mr.  Jesse  GolUngs,  MJ'.  for 
Ipswich,  one  of  the  noble  band  of  Birmingham  Liberals  who  snocessfolly 
wooed  constituencies  at  the  recent  General  Election ;  and  at  the  extrwiity 
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of  the  froot  seat  was  coDspicnoas  the  kindly  and  most  idtelligent  connte- 
oanoe  of  John  Webster,  LL.D.,  member  for  Aberdeen,  a  Free  Chorchmao, 
bat  a  thoroDgh  friend  of  the  Liberation  Society.  Among  others  present 
were  Mr.  Hngh  Mason,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  district 
cooncil  of  the  Liberation  Society,  who  was  deservedly  honoured  to 
second  the  address  at  the  opening  of  this  Parliament ;  Mr.  Dick  Peddie, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Middkton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Frank  Henderson,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  E. 
Ljulph  Stanley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Schnadhorst  from  Birmingham,  whose  name 
is  identified  with  the  ^  caucus '  system  of  managing  elections ;  Mr.  J. 
Carrell  WilHams,  with  the  anxious,  thoughtful  countenance  of  one  on 
whom  the  success  of  the  conference  largely  depended;  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Hatton  and  the  Rev.  A.  Oliver,  who  arrived  together  after  the  pro- 
ceedings had  commenced,  having  been  detained,  we  understood,  at  break- 
fast with  the  Prime  Minister.  Among  others  present  from  Scotland  were 
the  Rev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates;  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Fordbank, 
Renfrewshire;  Mr.  John  Brown,  Paisley;  Mr.  Robert  Pullar,  Perth; 
Mr.  Herriot,  Kirkcaldy ;  Mr.  Tait,  secretary  to  the  Scottish  Council  of 
the  Liberation  Society. 

The  chairman's  opening  address  was  characterized  by  wisdom,  courage, 
and  great  hopefulness.  Never  had  a  triennial  conference  been  held  under 
sQch  favourable  auspices,  or  when  there  was  so  much  reason  for  con- 
gratulation. The  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Act  has  proved  bene- 
fidai  to  the  country,  as  attested  both  by  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists ; 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  has  proved  not  only  a  failure,  but  a 
fertile  cause  of  dissensions  withm  the  Church ;  and  now  the  long-standing 
a&d  deeply  felt  burials  grievance  is  approaching  a  settlement,  while  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  is  not  far  distant.  He  urged 
the  members  to  be  continuous,  unflinching,  and  uncompromising  in  their 
labours,  and  to  maintain  the  fight  till  they  saw  reb'gion  freed  from  all 
control  or  contamination  by  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  likewise  eminently  hopeful. 
At  no  period  of  the  society's  history  had  its  publications  been  issued  on 
80  large  a  scale,  the  total  number  having  been  7,000,000,  while  in  the 
three  years  there  had  been  nearly  2000  meetings  and  lectures.  The 
money  expended  in  six  years  had  amounted  to  £81,000.  The  state  of 
things  now  is  eminently  encouraging.  The  Government  has  promptly 
introduced  a  bill  which  is  likely  to  settle  the  burials  difficulty,  and  will 
ultimately  prove  one  of  the  most  important  of  parliamentary  enactments. 
In  Ireland  there  is  need  for  watchfuhiess,  lest  part  of  the  funds  obtained 
from  the  Disestablished  Church  be  applied  to  university  endowments,  or 
to  allow  further  compensation  to  curates  and  minor  incumbents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  grants  in  India  and  Ceylon  will 
ahnost  certainly  be  effected  by  the  present  Government.  In  regard  to 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Scottish  Church,  it  was  shown  that  the 
question  had  advanced  considerably  during  the  past  triennial  period,  and 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  had  uttered  no  uncertain  sound  during  the 
coarse  of  the  recent  election.  It  was  held  that  although  the  friends  of 
disestablishment  had  somewhat  kept  theb  question  in  the  background  at 
the  election,  there  was  no  obligation  to  hold  it  in  abeyance  now. 

At  the  evening  sitting  on  Thursday,  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  Fordbank, 
fienfrewshlre,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P., 
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occapied  th«  chair,  and  in  an  excellent  speech  introdnoed  the  sabject  of 
disestablishment  in  Scotland.  The  Ber.  Alex.  Ofiyer,  B.A.,  moved  the 
following  resolution: — 

'The  conference  yiews  with  special  satisfaction  the  results  of  the 
elections  in  Scotland  with  reference  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Chnrch 
in  that  country.  The  conference  is  further  glad  to  obserre  indications 
that,  so  far  from  being  willing  to  allow  the  question  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance until  the  occurrence  of  another  election,  the  Scottish  advocates  of 
disestablishment  will  not  r^x  thehr  exertions  to  bring  the  question  to  a 
decisive  issue  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  trusts  that  they  wiQ 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  rehgious  equality  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.' 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Templeton,  London,  supported  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hutton  and  the  Bev.  A.  Graham,  and  unanimously  adopteid. 

The  work  of  the  three  sittings  extended  over  a  wide  field.    Past 
triumphs,  were  enumerated,  and  accepted  as  a  ground  of  h<^9e  that  still 
greater  victories  will  follow.     Special  gratitude  was  recorded  for  the 
issue  of  the  recent  General  Election,  which  has  placed  in  Paiiiament 
sixteen  members  of  the  Society's  Executive  Committee,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers in  favour  of  the  principles  of  disestablishment  than  have  sat  in 
any  previous  Parliament.    Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  early 
introduction  of  a  Burials  Bill  by  the  new  Government,  and  hope  was 
expressed  that  what  is  defective  in  the  bill  may  be  amended.     Attention 
was  given  to  the  necessity  for  further  reforms  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  specially  to   the  inexpediency  of  retaining 
clerical  restrictions  in  connection  with  any  headship  or  fellowship  in  any 
college  of  such  universities,  or  in  connection  with  the  Professorships  of 
Hebrew  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History.     The  working  of  the  Public 
Worship  Reguhition  Act  was  brought  under  review  by  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Bogers ;  and  a  resolution  regarding  the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners on  Church  Patronage,  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Clai^,  MA., 
Manchester.    The  proceedings  were  characterized  throughout  by  great 
vigour  and  hopefulness.    Speakers  and  hearers  alike  had  the  .aspect  of 
men  who  were  confident  of  success,  and  resolved  to  deserve  it.    Enemies 
of  the  cause  could  not  help  seeing  this;  tor  the  Olobe  newspaper,  com- 
mentii^  on  the  first  day's  proceedings,  said :  ^  All  was  joy  and  rejoicing 
in  the  camp  of  the  Liberation  Society  yesterday.    They  assembled  for 
their  twelfth  triennial  Conference,  and  mutual  congratulations  were  the 
order  of  the  day.    And  well  they  might  be.    The  record  of  resnlts 
achieved  by  or  with  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  society  and  its 
friends,  is  of  no  contemptible  order.    They  can  look  back  upon  dis- 
establishment effected  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thef 
profess  absolute  confidence  that  the  same  thing  will  be  witnessed  in  the 
other  divisions-^n  Scotland  first,  and  in  England  before  vecy  long.' 

The  public  meeting  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabemade  was  a  ^endid 
success.  The  vast  e&fice  was  crowded  to  the  door ;  and  the  aodieBea 
was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  speakers.  Any  aUnsion  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  signal  for  hearty  and  universal  cheering.  Mr.  BanaDi 
one  of  the  members  for  Leeds,  and  afterwards  Mr.  HUngworth,  presided ; 
and  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Carvell  Wiltiams,  the  Bev.  Dr.  JUIcb,  ^^ 
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Middleton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Firth,  M.P.,  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings,  M.P.,  and  the  Ber. 
A.  Olirer.  Obvioasiy,  the  Scottish  qaestion  Ims  q)ecial  interest  at 
present ;  and  Mr.  Oliver  put  the  case  with  his  wonted  skill  and  terseness* 
The  clear  accents  of  his  voice  were  heard  distinctly  and  easily  through 
the  vast  concave ;  and  the  audience  listened  with  rapt  attention,  in&- 
cating  their  appreciation  by  frequent  rounds  of  applause.  Mr.  Oliver's^ 
statement  of  the  case  for  disestablishment  in  Scotland  was  exceedingly 
good ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  to  the  audience  much  of  the  information 
was  fresh,  and  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  conference  of  this  year  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
society.  Six  years  ago  the  meeting  was  held  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  Liberal  defeat,  when  ordinary  politicians  were  dismayed  and  dis- 
couraged. Not  so  the  leaders  of  the  Liberation  Society.  They  resolved 
that  a  special  fund  of  £100,000  should  be  raised,  and  that  the  work 
should  be  conducted  with  unabated  energy.  Three  years  ago,  the  con- 
ference agreed  that  a  Scottish  council  should  be  formed,  with  a  view  to 
organize  and  direct  the  energies  of  Liberationists  north  of  the  Tweed* 
Now  has  come  the  reward  of  much  patient,  persevering  work.  A  Liberal 
Govermn^t  is  in  power  with  a  splendid  majority.  The  burial  question 
is  on  the  eve  of  settlement,  and  other  grievances  will  be  redressed.  But 
to  Scotland  the  Liberation  Society  looks  for  its  next  important  triumph. 
Need  we  say  that  United  Presbyterian  ministers  and  laymen  will  fail 
egregiously  in  their  duty  if  they  do  not  at  once,  and  with  all  their 
energy,  make  the  best  use  of  present  favourable  circumstances?  Other 
potent  allies  are  ready  to  help.  Shall  our  Church  be  found  wantmg 
when  the  great  victory  for  religious  freedom  is  to  be  won,  of  which  the 
Voluntary  leaders  of  former  days  were  the  noble  pioneers  I 


CHURCH  FINANCE. 

BT  HEV.  ALEXANDER  OLIVER,  B.A.,  GLASGOW. 

Haying  dealt  in  a  previous  paper  with  church  attendance,  we  propose 
now  to  consider  church  finance. 

Giving  for  the  support  of  region  is  a  part  of  religion.  Under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  it  was  the  duty  and  privil^e  of  Ood's  people  to  ofifer 
to  Him  of  their  substance*  The  tithes  were  the  divine  provision  by 
which  the  temple  service  was  upheld,  and  ui  paying  them  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  received  everything  from  God,  and  were  only  pre- 
senting to  Him  what  was  His  own.  When  David  had  induced  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  and  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  captains  of 
thousands  and  hundreds,  to  offer  willingly  for  the  temple,  he  said :  ^  Now 
therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  Thee,  and  praise  Thy  glorious  name.  But 
who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so 
wilMngly  after  this  sort?.  For  all  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine 
own  have  we  given  Thee '  (1  Chron.  xxix.  13, 14).  When  the  tithes  were 
withheld,  Ctod  complained  that  He  was  robbed.  '  Will  a  man  rob  God  ? ' 
He  says ;  ^  yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  robbed 
Theet  la  tithes  and  offerings '  (MaL  iii.  8).  The  law  of  tithing  came  to 
^  end  with  the  Judaic  economy,  but  the  law  of  Christ  still  lays  the 
^pport  and  extension  of  His  Idngdom  upon  His  peopk    Paul  teaches 
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that  as  the  soldier  looks  for  sustenance  to  those  who  send  him  on  his 
warfare,  as  the  man  who  plants  a  rinejard  eats  of  its  froit,  and  u  he 
who  feeds  a  flock  ^  eats  of  the  milk  of  the  flock,'  so  thej  who  preack 
the  gospel  shoald  be  supported  by  those  among  whom  they  labour,  uid 
by  whom  it  is  accepted.  And  in  writing  to  the  Oalatians  he  ssys: 
^Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth 
in  all  good  things.'  The  law  of  Christ's  house  is  thus  essentially  the 
same  as  that  under  the  old  economy :  it  lays  the  support  of  ordinances 
nnd  the  spread  of  the  gospel  upon  His  people.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  while  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  the  law  specified  a  tithe  of  their 
substance,  there  is  now  no  definite  amount  specifically  fixed. 

Are  we  left,  then,  without  direction  as  to  the  spirit  and  measure  of 
our  giving  ?  Will  the  law  of  Christ  be  fully  met  by  our  casting  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord  whateyer  we  please,  and  in  any  mood  of  mind! 
Nay,  verily.  This,  like  every  other  part  of  the  Christian's  service,  most 
be  rendered  in  the  proper  spirit,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  accepted.  For 
the  support  of  the  gospel  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  raise  money  from  onv 
persons  and  by  any  means.  In  a  worldly  kingdom  those  who  rule  leTj 
taxes,  and  do  not  concern  themselves  whether  they  are  paid  willingly  or 
unwillingly.  The  Lord's  treasury,  however,  must  not  be  filled  in  this 
way,  but  with  the  gifts  of  His  people;  and  whether  these  shall  be 
acceptable  or  no  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  shall  be  given. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  give?  *  Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth  in 
his  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver'  (2  Cor.  ix.  9).  Our  giving  must  be  from  & 
sense  of  duty,  because  the  Master  enjoins  it,  and  we  must  recognise  His 
will ;  and  it  must  be  from  the  heart,  ready,  intelligent,  and  loving,  giring 
with  gratitude  for  the  grace  which  is  enjoyed,  and  with  a  fervent  desire 
that  the  gift  may  be  blessed.  '  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,'  said 
the  Lord  to  Moses,  ^  that  they  bring  me  an  offering ;  of  every  man  that 
giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye  shall  take  my  offering '  (Ex.  xxv.  2). 
Now  as  then,  therefore,  the  heart  must  be  in  the  gift  if  it  is  to  be 
accepted.  If  it  were  otherwise,  giving  for  religion  could  not  be  a  part 
of  religion ;  and  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  Psalmist's  exhortation, 
*  Bring  an  offering  and  come  into  His  courts'  (Ps.  xcvi.  8).  With  much 
beauty  and  truth,  therefore,  does  the  son  of  Sirach  say :  ^  In  all  thy  gifts 
show  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  dedicate  thy  tithes  with  gladnesa 
Give  unto  the  Most  High  according  as  He  hath  enriched  thee,  and  as 
thou  hast  gotten  give  with  a  cheerful  eye ;  for  the  Lord  recompensed!, 
and  will  give  thee  seven  times  as  much.' 

But  what  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  giving  ?  It  is  to  be  ^  as  Grod 
has  prospered'  In  an  earthly  kingdom  the  citizens  must  pay  the  rates 
which  their  rulers  fix,  but  in  Christ's  kingdom  every  one  is  left  to  fix  for 
himself  the  amount  which  he  is  to  give.  The  offering  is  a  free-will 
offering.  Whether  it  shall  be  much  or  little  is  for  the  giver  to  detatnioe. 
If  there  has  been  much  prosperity  the  giving  must  correspond,  and  if 
there  has  been  little  prosperity  less  will  be  required.  The  law  of  Christ's 
kingdom  does  not  harass  the  poor,  nor  does  it  free  the  rich ;  it  lays  oo 
no  man  a  burden,  but  simply  asks  that  out  of  the  fmits  of  his  labour 
with  which  God  has  blessed  him  he  shall  give  according  to  ability. 

And  if  this  law  is  to  be  faithfully  obeyed,  every  one  must  act  accord- 
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iog  to  cdosdence.  What  is  to.gaide  ns  is  not  the  condact  of  onr 
neighbour.  If  he  is  nnfaithfal  and  withholds  more  than  is  meet,  that  is 
no  justification  for  onr  following  a  similar  course.  The  matter  is  pnrely 
one  of  conscience ;  and  we  mnst  take  care  that  the  conscience  is  really 
allowed  to  settle  it.  The  selfish  element  in  onr  natnre  prompts  ns  to 
act  unfairly  by  that  faculty.  Under  its  ioflnence  a  man  may  try  and 
reason  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  ii^  not  able  to  give  almost  anything 
when  he  can  give  liberally.  He  may  satisfy  himself  with  saying  to  those 
who  appeal  to  him,  that  he  has  had  so  many  calls  on  his  benevolence  that 
he  most  now  refuse.  But  the  real  qnestion  here  is  blinked ;  for  it  is  not  a 
question  of  calls,  but  of  ability  to  meet  them.  It  is  by  this  that  giving 
for  Ood  is  to  be  measured;  and  we  are  to  cease  to  give  only  when  we 
are  unable  to  give. 

And  we  must  realize  that  we  are  under  the  eye  of  the  Master. 
This  will  quicken  the  conscience.  We  read  of  Jesus  on  one  occasion 
sitting  over  against  the  treasury  when  the  people  came  and  cast  in  their 
gifts  (Mark  ziL  41).  Let  us  suppose  that  Christ  were  seen  by  us  with 
the  bodily  eye  occupying  a  similar  position  when  we  entered  the  sanctuary. 
How  would  this  affect  our  giving?  And  is  He  not  m  fact  over  against 
the  treasury  ?  Does  not  His  eye  see  our  every  act,  and  does  He  not 
know  onr  inmost  thoughts?  How  we  give,  whether  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, np  to  our  ability  or  below  it,  for  the  advancement  of  His 
kingdom,  or  that  we  may  be  seen  of  men,  all  this  is  known  by  Him.  We 
are  continually  under  His  eye :  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  matter, 
should  act  with  the  consciousness  that  He  seeth  us.  We  must  settle 
what  we  are  to  give  with  our  own  conscience  and  before  Him.  If  this 
course  be  faithfully  followed,  the  giving  will  be  both  willing  and  as  Ood 
has  prospered. 

The  poor  man  mnst  not  imagine  that  his  gift  is  despised  by  the 
Master  because  it  may  be  small  compared  with  the  gifts  of  those  who 
are  rich.  Its  value  is  measured  by  its  relation  to  his  ability,  and  by  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  The  widow's  mites  were  a  very  small  ofl^ering ; 
but  viewed  relatively  to  her  power  and  willingness,  they  were,  in  the 
Master's  estimation,  more  precious  than  any  offering  cast  in  that  day 
into  the  temple  treasury,  although  many  had  given  goodly  sums  out  of 
their  abundance. 

The  frequency  with  which  we  should  give  is  also  an  important  matter, 
affecting  both  the  character  and  the  results  of  our  giving.  Being  a 
religious  act,  giving  influences  the  state  of  the  heart.  When  the  bene* 
Tolent  affections  are  seldom  exercised  they  will  not  be  rapidly  purified 
and  strengthened.  Nor  is  this  the  only  disadvantage :  the  amount  raised 
when  our  contributions  are  annual  will  be  invariably  smaller  than  when 
they  are  more  frequent  The  scriptural  injunction,  therefore,  to  lay  by 
in  store  for  Ood  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  indicates  the  practice  which 
will  be  most  beneficial  for  ourselves  and  for  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
As  an  act  of  worship,  contributing  for  Christ  naturally  connects  itself 
with  the  Sabbath  services  of  the  sanctuary;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  found  that  this  regular  giving  forms  and  strengthens  the  habit  and 
fosters  a  liberal  spirit. 

And  what  will  be  the  benefits  reaped  by  those  who  give  cheerfully  and 
as  the  Lord  hath  prospered  them  ? 
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All  duty  faithfiilly  discharged  is  fniitfiil  in  blessing.  Etsb'  a  eap  of 
cold  water  given  to  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  shall  not  lose  its 
reward  (Matt.  z.  42),  nor  shall  Christian  giving.  We  have  heard  of 
one  who  gave  a  tenth  of  his  income  for  the  canse  of  Christ,  and  fonnd 
that  his  worldly  drcnmstances  prospered.  He  then  doubled  the  amount 
of  his  givings,  and  watched  to  see  if  his  material  prosperity  would  still 
increase.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  Lord  would  repay  him  in  kind. 
But  there  is  no  absolute  assurance  of  this,  and  he  gives  from  a  wrong 
motive  who  expects  it  It  is  no  doubt  said  that  ^  there  is  that  scattereth 
and  yet  increaseth ; '  but  the  increase  is  not  necessarily  material.  The 
blessing  which  is  always  sure  to  come  will  have  a  spiritual  form ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  measure  of  it,  there  is  a 
distinct  relation  between  our  giving  for  Ood  and  our  getting  from  God. 
They  who  give  much  will  get  much,  and  they  who  give  little  will  get 
little.  The  ability  to  give  is  a  talent,  and  according  as  we  use  it  so  will 
be  our  reward.  Where  there  is  no  giving,  we  cannot  expect  that  there 
will  be  any  receiving.  ^  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  ha^'  (Matt.  xzv.  29).  ^The  liberal  soul  shall 
be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself '  (Prov. 
xi.  25). 

But  to  be  more  specific,  we  would  say  that  by  faithful  giving  onr 
interest  in  Christ's  work  will  be  increased;  and  thus  we  shiJl  come 
to  receive  more  g^ace.     It  is  the  earth  which  is  open  and  poroos 
that  drinks  in  the  rains ;  the  ground  which  is  dry  and  beaten  does  not 
receive  them.    And  so  it  is  the  breast  Christian  beneficence  has  opened 
which  receives  the  spiritual  showers  that  refresh  and  fertilise,  vdiereas 
the  heart  hardened  by  worldliness  does  not  absorb  them.    We  cannot 
expect  to  grow  in  grace  by  withholding  more  than  is  meet,  for  it  tendeth 
to  poverty.     Onr  spiritual  comforjt  will  be  also  promoted.     All  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  our  nature  are  so  related,  that  healthy  action  in  ooe 
tends  to  promote  healthy  action  in  all ;  and  from  this  there  comes  a  real 
and  permanent  comfort.    Andrew  Fuller  teUs  us  of  a  time  in  his  ministry 
when  he  failed  to  comfort  his  people.    The  more  he  saw  thehr  doubts 
and  despondency,  the  more  he  tried  by  argument  and  exhortation  to 
remove  them.    But  it  was  not  until  some  missionary  and  benevolent 
scheme  was  started,  and  all  engaged  in  it,  that  all  despondency  ceased. 
Activity  in  God's  work  brought  joy.    And  so  is  it  everywhere  and 
always.    If  we  wish  to  have  much  of  the  happiness  which  Ood  promises 
to  His  people,  we  must  ^  not  be  weary  in  well-doing.'    Moreover,  this 
course  of  action  will  confirm  us  in  our  faith.    ^  If  any  man  wiH  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Ood'  (John  vii.  17). 
The  experience  ef  well-doing  deepens  the  conviction  in  us  of  the  truth  ol 
the  gospel,  just  as  it  reveals  to  us  more  of  the  power  of  the  gospel. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Church  is  thus  ins^arably  connected  witb  the 
due  observance  of  this  law  for  the  support  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Bat 
this  law  is  set  adde  by  those  Churches  which  are  maintained  by  civil 
statute  and  out  of  the  nationid  funds ;  and  histoiy  has  proved  that  this 
arrangement,  which  is  essentially  unjust^  has  been  practically  most 
injurious.  Biccaltoun,  an  able  and  earnest  minister  of  the  Chiffch  of 
Scotland  m  the  end  of  the  last  century,  commenting  on  OaL  vi.  6,  m 
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which  he  finds  *  the  proviaon  for  mioisters  established  tfaronghovt  the 
Xew  Testament,'  a  provision  which  lays  the  dnty  of  supporting  the 
teacher  on  the  taught,  says  in  reference  to  this  matter :  '  Perhaps  the 
Delect  of  this  ordinance  of  God  for  the  support  of  a  gospel  ministry, 
and  substituting  another  method  of  provision  in  its  room,  has  contributed 
more  than  any  one  thing  to  the  corruptions  which  have  in  all  ages  dis- 
figured and  disgraced  the  Christian  religion/  It  were  easy  to  cite  facts 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  but  we  forbear.  We  are  obviously  nearing 
the  time  when  we  shall  see  this  wrong  remedied ;  and  then  not  only  the 
80-called  national  Churches  but  all  the  Churches  will  have  increased  zeal 
ud  show  mcreased  activity  and  liberality. 

We  close  this  paper  with  the  following  verses,  which  very  finely  express 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  set  forth  : 

*  Pour  forth  the  oil,  pour  boldly  forth ; 

It  will  not  fail  until 
Thou  faikst  vessels  to  provide, 

Whiiok  it  may  largely  fill. 
But  then,  when  such  are  found  no  more,— 

Though  flowing  broad  and  free, 
Till  then,  and  nourished  from  on  hlgh| — 

It  straightway  stanohed  will  be. 

*  Dig  ohannels  for  the  streams  of  love, 

Where  they  may  broadly  nm ; 
And  lore  has  overflowing  streams, 

To  fill  them  every  one. 
But  if  at  any  time  thou  eease 

Such  abannels  to  provide;, 
The  very  founts  of  love  for  thee 

Will  soon  be  parched  and  dried. 

*  Tar  we  must  share  if  we  would  keep 

That  good  thing  from  above. 
Ceasing  to  give,  we  cease  to  have : 
Such  is  the  law  of  love/* 


HISTORIC  SCENES  IN  PERTHSHIRE.t 

In  recent  years  Messrs.  Oliphant  &  Co.  have  published  some  excellent 
works  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall.  The  latest  and  largest  of  these 
is  a  bandsoQM  quarto  volume  on  Historic  Scenes  in  Perthshire.  Begin- 
ning with  the  '  Fair  City'  itself,  Dr.  Marshall  takes  in  turn  every  parish 
in  the  county,  gathering  up  archsBological  remains,  historic  incidents, 
local  traditions,  and  topographic  peculiarities,  making  a  compilation 
which  is,  in  moderate  compass,  an  admirable  county  history.  Beginning 
with  Forfarshire,  as  a  recreation  when  laid  aside  from  active  pastoral 
work,  these  sketches  have  become  a  labour  of  love,  and  have  been  con- 
tinued week  by  week  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  journal,  till  now  we  have 
the  history  of  two  contiguous  counties  in  a  couple  of  handsome  volumes. 
That  on  Perthshire,  now  before  us,  contains  much  valuable  information, 
carefully  collected,  skilfully  arranged,  expressed  in  language  never  tedious 
or  prolix,  but  clear  and  terse,  with  a  good  amount  of  Dr.  Marshall's 

*  Qaoted  fai  'The  Iiosd!B  Oflfering '  pp.  Ul,  162. 

t  Bklorie  Somu  in  P^rthMre.  J3y  WiHiam  Manhall,  D.D.,  Coupar-AoguB,  »iahor 
of  Mm  of  NoU  in  BriiUh  Chmrch  Hittory,  7h€  WetiminHtr  Standards  Persecuting, 
Bislone  Amer  «i  Forfarskirt^  elc.    Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  ft  Oo.,  1880. 
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characteristic  hmnoiir  both  in  style  and  matter.  It  is  a  tfaorongUy 
enjoyable  book,  and  is  a  valnable  contribution  to  the  histories  of  Scottish 
counties. 

The  coonty  of  Perth  abonnds  in  places  of  great  historic  interest.    The 
city  itself  is  supposed  to  hare  been  founded  by  the  Romans  under  Agricola, 
about  the  year  83 ;  and  from  the  days  of  William  the  Lion  it  has  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place  in  Scottish  history-— civile  ecclesiastical,  and  military. 
The  promment  events  of  that  period  are  recorded  in  the  first  fifty-four 
pages  of  this  voluma    Perth  was  the  capital  of  Scotland  till  1482,  whoi 
the  honour  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh.    The  first  parliament  recorded 
to  have  been  held  in  Perth  was  in  1201,  and  it  is  believed  that  foarteea 
parliaments  were  held  there  prior  to  1459.    It  was  the  chief  place  for 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  Roman  Catholic  times ;  and  it  was  in  Perth,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Robert  iii.,  that  the  first  Lollard  martyr  was  brought 
to  the  stake.    His  name  was  James  Resby,  an  English  priest,  who  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  John  Wycliffe,  and  became  the  first  who  is 
recorded  to  have  suffered  in  Scotland  for  his  religious  opinions.    He  was 
burned  at  Perth  in  1407.    But  the  martyrdom  of  Resby  did  not  puige 
the  town  and  surrounding  country  of  Lollardism,  the  leaven  of  which 
continued  to  spread  till  it  merged  into  the  Reformed  doctrines  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  flames  of  persecution  were  again  lighted  up 
in  Perth  and  its  neighbourhood.    Three  men — ^named  Anderson,  Finlay- 
son,  and  Ronald — were  hanged,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Bethune, '  for 
nailing  two  ram's  horns  to  St.  Francis's  head,  putting  a  cow's  rump  to 
his  tail,  and  eating  a  goose  on  All-Hallowe'en  I'    Helen  Stark,  a  married 
woman,  was  drowned  for  refusing  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  first 
she  was  compelled  to  witness  the  execution  of  her  husband.    On  the  way 
to  the  place  of  execution  she  exhorted  him  to  constancy,  and  in  parting 
she  said :  ^  Husband,  be  glad ;  we  have  lived  together  many  joyful  days, 
and  this  day  of  our  death  we  ought  to  esteem  the  most  joyful  of  them 
all,  for  we  shall  have  joy  for  ever ;  therefore  I  will  not  bid  you  good- 
night, for  we  shall  shortly  meet  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'    Passing  over 
many  events  of  interest,  we  note  that  in  Perth  was  heard  the  first  blast 
of  the  trumpet  which  ushered  in  the  series  of  disruptions  in  the  Scottish 
Kirk ;  for  in  the  West  Church,  on  the  18th  of  October  1732,  Ebenezer 
Erskine  delivered  his  Synod  Sermon,  the  action  against  which  resulted  in 
the  Secession.    The  historic  memories  of  the  city  are  closed  with  a  brief 
but  graphic  account  of  three  visits  paid  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Yictoris 
in  the  years  1842,  1848,  and  1864. 

In  the  county  also  historic  materials  are  abundant.  Curious  archieolo- 
gical  and  mythical  remains  are  found  everywhere.  Traces  of  the  Drnids 
are  seen  on  many  a  hill,  Pictish  memorials  are  plentiful,  remnants  of  the 
Roman  invasion  are  numerous,  and  the  principal  scenery  of  Shakspeare's 
^  Macbeth'  is  within  the  county,  and  is  tnmed  to  good  account  by  Vt. 
Marshall.  The  haunts  of  Wallace  the  Scottish  patriot,  and  of  B.ohett 
Bmce,  in  and  near  Perth,  are  appropriately  described ;  and  many  iD<^i' 
dents  connected  with  the  Scottish  War  of  Independence  are  interwoTcn 
with  the  narrative.  Historic  memories  of  persons  resident  in  the  coaotf 
are  very  numerous.  At  Forteviot  lived  Kenneth  M'Alpine,  who  SmV 
defeated  the  Picts,  and  united  all  Scothind  in  one  monarchy.  1°  ^'^^ 
same  parish  was  bom  Malcolm  Canmore,  who,  as  king  of  Scothud,  often 
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redded  at  the  castle  of  KiQcIaven.  At  Clnme  was  born  ^  the  Admirable 
CrichtOD,'  of  whom  Dr.  Marshall  gites  a  concise  and  excellent  account. 
An  extraordinary  number  of  noble  families  have  originated  in  the  oonnty, 
and  it  is  still  the  headquarters  of  some  prominent  Scottish  magnates. 

We  hare  mentioned  some  ecclesiastical  events  of  which  Perth  was  the 
scene,  and  of  these  the  county  is  equally  prolific.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  ecclesiastical  places  in  Scotland  is  Abemethy. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom ;  and  Dr.  Marshall  assumes 
that  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Abemethy  must  haye  been  coeval  with 
the  conversion  of  the  Picts  to  Christianity  soon  after  563.  The  church 
at  Abemethy  became  famous,  and  the  references  to  it  and  to  the  Round 
Tovrer,  which  still  exists,  are  very  interesting.  Among  other  places 
DOted  in  Church  history  were  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  both  of  which  wera 
seats  of  religion  and  learning  from  the  days  of  the  Cnldees.  Dunkeld 
was  visited  by  Columba,  the  founder  of  the  Culdee  Church,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  there  six  months,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  evangelistic 
labours  among  the  northem  Picts.  In  1127  David  i.  suppresMd  the 
Caldee  establishment,  superseding  the  Cnldees  by  canons-r^ular  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  converting  the  humble  Culdee  place  of  worship 
ioto  a  cathedral.  For  ages  Dunkeld  held  the  primacy  of  Scotland,  and 
had  a  succession  of  eminent  bishops,  of  whom  Gavin  Douglas  was  the 
twenty-seventh,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  illustrious.  The  twenty- 
ninth  was  Oeorge  Crichton,  ^  a  man  nobly  disposed,  and  a  great  house- 
keeper, but  in  matters  of  his  calling  not  very  skilled.'  He  was  the  bishop 
of  Dunkeld  who,  when  Dean  Forrest,  afterwards  burned  for  heresy  on 
the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  was  before  him,  said :  ^  I  thank  God  I 
never  knew  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  and  yet  I  have  pros- 
pered well  enough.  Dean  Thomas,  if  you  leave  not  these  fantasies,  you 
will  repent  when  yon  cannot  mend  it.'  Dunblane  was  another  chief  seat 
of  the  Culdees,  on  which  David  i.  engrafted  a  bishopric ;  and  in  his  account 
of  this  ancient  and  honourable  city  Dr.  Marshall  has  been  remarkably 
saccessfnl.  His  sketch  of  Bishop  Leighton  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
Tolnme,  and  his  appreciation  of  '  the  good  bishop'  is  cordial  but  not  indis- 
crimmating.  He  cannot  understand  how  Leighton  reconciled  himself  to 
Prelacy,  considering  that  his  father  had  been  'prosecuted  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000 ;  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
to  have  his  ears  cut  off.  his  nose  slit,  and  his  face  branded ;  to  be  publicly 
whipped,  and  thereafter  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.'  In  tmth  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  system  which  he  had  been  induced  to  countenance. 
He  shrank  from  public  display.  He  *  never  went  to  Parliament  but 
when  there  was  something  before  them  that  related  to  religion  or  the 
Church.'  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Marshall :  *  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  it  to  plead  for  some  explanation  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  under 
which  Ctuurles  the  Profligate  sat  in  the  temple  of  God  exercising  divine 
prerogatives,  prescribing  the  faith  and  worship  of  his  subjects,  and 
heading  and  hanging  all  who  dared  to  disobey  him.  He  could  not  have 
more  deeply  offended  his  fellow-prelates.  That  impious  Act  they  re- 
prarded,  justly  enough,  as  the  foundation  and  the  bulwark  of  their  power. 
From  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Government,  which 
the  bishops  instigated,  defended,  and  applauded,  Leighton's  gentle,  tender 
nature  revolted;  and  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to  recommend  a 
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httonane  and  Christian  policy  profonndlj  affictcd  him.  He  had  only 
been  three  years  in  his  see  when  he  soaght  relief  from  his  wretchedness 
by  tendering  his  resignation,  declaring  to  His  Majesty  that  he  could 
not  be  a  party  to  the  planting  of  the  Christian  religion  itself,  and  roach 
less  to  the  imposing  of  a  mere  form  of  chnrch  goyemmenty  by  such  anti- 
Christian  violence.  Charles  refnsed  to  accept  his  resignation,  promising 
that  less  rigorons  measores  woold  be  adopted.  Leighton  withdrew  his 
resignation,  relying  on  this  promise,  bat  found  it  the  staff  of  a  broken 
reed.  In  1670  he  accepted  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  in  the  hope 
that  in  that  higher  position  he  might  be  able  to  accomplish  the  cherished 
scheme  of  an  accommodation  between  Prelatists  and  Presbyterians ;  bat 
in  this  hope  he  was  again  doomed  to  dlsi^pointment.  His  misery  now 
became  intolerable.  He  went  np  to  conrt  in  Angost  1673,  and  b^ged 
that  he  might  be  relieyed  of  a  dignity  which  was  proving  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  him.  Charles  promised  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if 
Leighton  shonld  then  be  of  the  same  mind;  and  he  returned  with  a 
joyful  heart,  saying  to  Burnet  that  ^^  there  was  but  one  uneasy  stage 
between  him  and  rest,  and  he  would  warstle  through  it  the  best  he 
could."' 

^Leighton's  memory,'  as  Dr.  Marshall  well  observes,  ^is  blessed  in 
Dunblane  to  this  day,  as  it  is  wherever  his  name  is  known,  and  worth 
and  usefulness  of  the  highest  order  are  appreciated.  The  very  walk  by 
the  side  of  the  Allan,  which  he  used  so  much  for  study  uid  exercise  that 
it  was  called  the  Bishop's  Walk,  seems  to  have  lingering  about  it  an 
atmosphere  of  sanctity  and  devotion.'  His  writings  continue  to  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  Christian  literature  of  Britain.  Dunblane  has  good 
cause  to  be  grateful;  for  the  bishop's  library  was  bequeathed  to  the 
elergy  of  the  diocese,  and  contains  at  the  present  day  some  5000 
volumes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  first  four  congregations  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  is  now  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  three  were 
in  the  county  of  Perth.  We  have  mentioned  above  that  Ebenezer 
Erskine's  Synod  Sermon  was  preached  in  the  West  Church,  Perth; 
and  that  congregation,  with  its  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  became  one  of  the 
four.  The  excitement  in  Perth  was  great.  Wilson  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  for  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  piety,  his  eloquence, 
his  fervent  attachment  to  evangelical  truth  and  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Having,  along  with  his  three  brethren,  been 
declared  by  the  Commission  to  be  no  longer  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  Wilson  found  the  church-door  closed  by  order  of  the  magistrates. 
The  scene  has  been  graphically  described  by  the  late  Professor  Eadie; 
and  Dr.  Marshall  quotes  his  description,  as  we  should  have  liked  to  do 
had  space  been  available.  It  is  worth  reading,  and  we  trust  many  of 
our  readers  will  turn  to  it  in  Dr.  Marshall's  volume,  or  in  the  memoir  by 
Dr.  Eadie. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  secession  from  the  Kirk  in  those  days 
involved  an  element  of  danger  which  in  our  time  is  absent.  The  ^perse- 
cuting times '  were  distinctly  remembered ;  and  Boston  of  Ettrick  records 
in  his  autobiography  that  during  all  his  life  the  fear  was  never  absent 
from  his  mind  that  he  might  suffer  imprisonment,  the  spoiling  of  bis 
goods,  or  even  death  itself.    The  friends  of  William  Wilson  seem  to 
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hare  had  similar  fears,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
quoted  by  Pr.  Marshall  from  Professor  Eadie : — '  Mr.  Wilson's  father 
had  Iain  for  a  season  in  the  Mearns  Moor,  in  the  days  of  former  perseca- 
tioDs,  and  a  yoong  girl  carried  his  food  to  his  place  of  retreat  She 
seems  to  have  become  an  inmate  of  the  family,  and  she  was  treated  with 
peculiar  and  tender  deference  in  Mr.  Wilson's  household  at  Perth.  On 
the  morning  of  this  trying  Sabbath,  the  aged  domestic  was  somewhat 
apprehensive  and  uneasy.  Her  busy  memory  brought  back  the  scenes 
of  her  youth,  when  she  glided  away  stealthily,  morning  and  eyening, 
to  the  wild  and  gloomy  morass  where  her  master  was  concealed.  The 
privations  of  the  father  made  her  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  son. 
And,  as  the  tide  of  these  sad  recollections  filled  her  heart,  she  could  not 
help  looking  wistfully  in  her  master's  face  as  he  was  leaving  his  home 
on  his  way  to  the  church,  and  saying  to  him,  '^  Tak'  tent,  Mr.  William, 
tak'  tent  what  ye're  doing ;  for  I  fear,  if  things  gang  on  in  this  way,  I'll 
get  yer  meat  to  carry  to  the  moor,  as  I  did  yer  gnid  father's  afore  ye." ' 

Another  of  the  four  congr^ations  was  Kinclaven.  The  minister, 
James  Fisher,  was  married  to  Ebenezer  Erskine's  eldest  daughter  Jean; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  famous  Synod  Sermon  was  preached  at 
Kinclaven  on  the  Sabbath  before  it  was  given  to  the  Synod.  It  made 
a  powerful  impression  upon  the  people,  and  almost  to  a  man  they 
adhered  to  Mr.  Fisher  when  he  seceded  from  the  Church.  For  six  years 
after  he  left  the  Establishment,  Fisher  was  allowed  to  inhabit  the  manse 
and  officiate  in  the  church;  but  in  August  1741  he  was  extruded  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  sent  to  execute  a  decree  of  removal  against  him.  He 
then  preached  in  a  tent  on  the  ^  Braeside'  of  Kinclaven  till  he  accepted  a 
call  from  Olasgow  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  afterwards 
known  as  that  of  Shuttle  Street,  now  Oreyfriars,  into  which  he  was  inducted 
in  October  1741.  His  ministry  in  Glasgow  was  very  successful;  and 
the  congregation  founded  by  him  has  been  a  mother  of  many  other 
churches. 

The  third  seceding  congr^ation  in  the  parish  was  Abemethy,  the 
minister  of  which  was  Alexander  Moncreiff,  laird  of  Gnlfargie,  a  beautiful 
estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn.  He  was  conspicuous  for  talents  and 
scholarship,  and  was  eminent  in  piety.  A  great  part  of  the  congregation 
left  the  <^nrch  with  him,  and  to  them  he  gave  land  on  which  to  build  a 
meeting-house,  besides  contributing  largely  to  erect  the  edifice.  Among 
the  seceding  brethren  he  was  called  the  lion,  a  designation  to  which  he 
was  entitled  for  his  courage,  strength,  and  nobleness  of  character, 
qualities  which  he  exhibited  on  some  notable  occasions.  He  succeeded 
Wilson  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  infant  Secession  Church,  an 
office  which  he  filled  till  his  decease  in  1786. 

Our  space,  however,  prevents  us  from  further  reference  meanwhile  to 
this  excellent  volume.  It  is  one  which  has  no  small  value  for  the 
historian,  as  supplying  facts  of  a  most  important  kind  in  connection  witih 
the  sacred  and  secular  history  of  our  country,  but  it  is  also  fraught 
^th  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  both  will  find  it  well  worthy  of 
their  attention. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  HAMILTON  M.  MACGILL. 

Bt  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  MacOill  on  the  3d  of  hist  month  in  Paris, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Ghnrch  has  lost  an  able  and  faithful  public 
servant,  and  the  Christian  Church  at  large  an  eloquent  and  devoted 
minister.  He  was  a  native  of  Catrine  in  Ayrshire,  and  received  his  early 
Christian  training  in  the  Secession  Church  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Mauchline,  under  the  ministry  of  the  good  John  Walker,  who  died  in 
August  1836,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  David 
Thomas,  afterwards  one  of  the  Synod  Clerks,  having  become  Mr.  Walker's 
colleague  about  a  year  before  the  senior  minister's  death.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  romantic  scenes  around  Catrine  and  Ballochmyle  with 
which  Dr.  MacOill  was  familiar  in  early  life,  suggested  many  a  beautiful 
figure  to  him  as  a  preacher  and  author.  Mauchlke,  too,  with  which  hiB 
boyhood  was  associated,  was  the  residence  of  the  national  poet  of 
Scotland  during  the  years  in  which  his  genius  was  most  productive,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  his  muse  delighted  to  describe, 
has  become  classic.  The  whole  district  was  much  associated  with  the 
lives  of  distinguished  martyrs  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant, 

*  Wlien  8cotia*8  plaid  was  dyed  with  life-blood  of  her  salDte.' 

It  was  probably  by  the  faithful  ministry  of  Mr.  Walker  that  the  young 
MacGill  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  sacred  profession;  bat  as 
Catrine  was  only  five  miles  from  Cumnock,  the  scene  of  the  ministratioDS 
of  the  Rev.  David  Wilson,  he  probably  owed  much  to  that  holy,  ferrent, 
and  apostolic  man,  whose  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  indeed  throughout  the  county.  The  present  writer  knew 
little  of  Mr.  Walker  except  by  his  good  report ;  but  his  heart  warms  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  David  Wilson.  He  died  after  only  a  week's 
ilbess,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  and  usefulness ;  and  Mr.  Walker,  after 
describing  ^the  very  large  concourse'  that  attended  his  funeral,  said : 
*'  Never  was  witnessed  a  more  solemn  spectacle.  Every  one  seined  so 
affected  with  their  mournful  task,  that  it  looked  as  if  they  were  conveying 
to  the  grave  one  upon  whom  all  their  hopes  in  life  depended.'  Many 
labourers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumnock  are  still  actively  employed 
in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  while  some  have  fallen  asleep.  Tbis 
present  year  a  young  missionary  has  gone  forth  to  Japan  from  amid  the 
sacred  associations  that  were  produced  by  Mr.  Wilson's  ministry,  the 
missionary's  grandfather  having  long  been  an  elder  in  the  congregatiOD> 
and  well  known  for  his  weight  of  character  and  depth  of  piety. 

Dr.  MacOill  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Chorch 
in  1831 — ^a  date  which  implies  that  when  he  died  he  had  probably 
passed  the  threescore  and  ten/  which  is  the  usual  lunit  to  the  life  of  mau 
on  this  earth ;  but  any  one  who  saw  him  a  year  ago  wonld  have  thought 
him  much  younger.  He  was  bom  in  1807,  and  entered  the  Gla^oif 
University  in  1827.  Of  the  twenty-six  students  who  entered  the  Hall 
with  him,  only  three  remain  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  mioistry 
— ^Messrs.  Macintyre  of  Oreenloaning,  Paterson  of  Dahy,  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.*  MacOill  and  Dr.  Thomson  were 
warmly  attached  to  each  other  throughout  their  whole  course  as  students; 
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sod  when  the  former  came  to  Edinburgh  for  the  duties  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Thomson's  congregation.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Miller,  late  minister  of  the  West  Charch,  Danse,  was  one  of  the 
twentj-siz,  and  he  has  lately  retired  for  well-earned  rest  after  a  long  and 
faithfal  ministrj.  Dr.  MacOill  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  on  the  1st  of  March  1886.  It  was  an  inte- 
resting day  to  both  him  and  the  presbytery.  The  clerk,  in  recording  the 
oTont,  said:  ^The  presbytery  was  chiefly  occupied  in  receiving  trials  for 
licence  from  Messrs.  Gloyer,  Mnir,  Macintyre,  and  MacGill ;  and  in  the 
erening  these  promising  yonng  men  were  all  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel'  Mr.  Madntyre  is  the  only  sorriror;  bnt  Mr.  Glover  was  a 
devoted  and  beloved  minister  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Berwick 
Presbytery.  Fonr  young  men  was  a  large  number  to  be  licensed  in  one 
da?  by  a  provincial  presbytery ;  but  Ayrshire  was  the  land  of  martyrs ; 
and  the  piety  of  those  faithful  men  who  lived  unknown, 

*  TUl  pcrsaoation  dngg^  tbem  into  fame, 
And  chased  them  up  to  heayeu/ 

has  left  its  stamp  on  the  population,  so  that  the  churches  have  contri- 
bnted  largely  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  ministry. 

Dr.  MacGill  had  been  highly  distinguished  as  a  student.  It  was 
daring  this  period  that  the  present  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
his  acquaintance,  and  forming  a  warm  friendship  which  continued 
nnbroken  to  the  close  of  his  life.    We  first  met 

*  In  Glenmuir'B  wild  solitndes  lengthened  and  deep/ 

of  which  the  poet  Hyslop  sings  in  his  '  Gameronian's  Dream.'  As  we 
then  lived  near  each  other,  we  met  once  or  twice  a  week  for  months 
together.  He  had  fewer  opportunities  of  speaking  in  public  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  students  now ;  but  when  he  haid  a  clear  occasion  for  it,  he 
8poke  with  a  fearless  freedom  and  force  very  unusual  in  one  so  young. 
Oq  one  occasion  he  took  part  in  a  public  debate  at  Cumnock  on  the 
Voluntary  controversy.  A  public  lecturer  in  favour  of  Establishments, 
who  had  attained  to  some  distinction,  invited  discussion,  which  was 
advertised  to  follow  the  lecture.  Two  Secession  students  presented 
themselves  in  succession,  but  each  lost  his  temper  and  imperilled  his 
cause.  Dr.  MacGill  then  presented  himself  and  calmly  claimed  a 
hearing,  which  was  at  first  refused  by  the  churchman  in  the  chair,  but 
afterwards  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  audience  founded  on  the  terms 
of  the  advertisement.  The  result  was  that  the  lecturer  was  humiliated, 
and  that  the  meeting  dechired  in  favour  of  the  arguments  of  the  young 
debater.  Of  his  last  discourse  at  the  Divinity  Hall  his  professor  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms,  remarking  that  there  were  some  passages  in  it  not 
soipassed  by  anything  in  Hall  or  Chalmers.  Such  praise  will  not  be 
regarded  as  excessive  by  those  who  have  read  his  first  published  sermon. 
As  a  probationer  he  was  popular ;  and  of  the  three  calls  he  received,  he 
preferred  the  one  from  Duke  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  February  1837.  In  the  course  of  that  year  the  writer  had 
the  opportunity  of  connecting  himself  with  his  ministry,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  very  high  privil^e  of  that  connection  for  nine  years.  No  minuter 
coald  be  more  esteemed  and  loved  by  his  people.  Ere  he  had  been  a 
year  in  the  ministry  he  consented  to  deliver  one  of  a  series  of  public  dis* 
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courses,  his  sabject  being,  '  The  Weapons  of  the  Christian  Warfare/  It 
was  deUvered  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  chapel  to  an  immense  crowd,  that  seemed 
thxilled  by  several  of  the  more  tellii^  passages.  None  of  us  who  heard 
it  will  ever  forget  the  occasion.  The  firm,  clear  voice,  the  fervid  and 
emphatic  utterance,  and  the  complete  conmiand  of  a  great  subject  at  that 
time  much  in  dispute,  were  all  fitted  to  produce  a  powerful  impression. 
A  member  of  Parliament  present  was  enraptured, — ^himself  a  popular 
speaker  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  civic  affairs, — and  he  after- 
wards declared  that  he  never  heard  an  abler  discourse.  From  that  time 
he  ever  regarded  the  preacher  with  great  admiration.  ^  The  Glasgow 
Association  for  Promoting  Religious  Liberty '  requested  its  publication, 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  it  was  '  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  public.'  It 
was  regarded  as  a  marvellous  production  for  so  young  a  minister ;  and 
certainly  it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  course  for  eloquence  and 
power. 

There  was  a  sustained  eloquence  in  Dr.  MacGill's  earlier  discourses, 
which  was  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  charge  in  Duke 
Street  was  collegiate,  and  thus  more  time  was  available  for  preparation. 
The  students  among  his  hearers  were  often  amazed  to  hear  how  freely  he 
delivered  the  most  elaborate  paragraphs  from  memory.  The  congrega- 
tion prospered ;  and  after  three  years  it  was  found  that  nearly  one  haU 
of  the  members  had  joined  the  church  under  that  brief  ministry.  But  no 
ministry  is  altogether  without  its  troubles ;  and  a  larger  share  than  usual 
fell  to  his  soon  after  a  very  hopeful  conmiencement.  The  two  ministers 
co-operated  cordially ;  but  differences,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
charge  was  collegiate,  arose  between  two  parties  in  the  congregation.  It 
is  a  delicate  point  to  touch  on,  but  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked  in 
noticmg  Dr.  MacGilFs  relation  to  that  congregation.  The  differences 
were  in  no  degree  caused  by  him ;  and  no  one  entertained  any  other  feel- 
ing tovmrds  him  than  respect  and  esteem ;  while  his  singular  self-restraint 
and  prudence  commanded  the  admiration  of  onlookers.  But  his  sjensitive 
mind  was  wounded  by  much  that  was  transpiring ;  and  the  depression  on 
his  spirit  caused  depression  on  his  manner  in  the  pulpit.  The  movers  of 
such  strife  have  much  to  answer  for.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  at  length 
submitted  to  the  presbytery.  To  clear  the  way,  the  junior  minister  offmd 
to  resign  his  charge ;  but  this  was  only  alarming  to  his  friends,  who,  if 
they  erred  at  all,  only  erred  in  excessive  attachment  to  him.  A  congre- 
gation in  Airdrie,  having  heard  of  the  distui*bances,  immediately  called 
him  to  be  their  minister ;  but  the  only  solution  which  the  presbytery  could 
find  was  to  separate  him  with  the  better  part  of  the  Duke  Street  congre- 
gation, so  as  to  form  a  new  one.  The  new  cause  steadily  prospered ;  and 
after  building  a  church  in  Montrose  Street,  they  soon  became  an  energetic 
and  influential  congregation. 

It  was  in  consultation  with  Dr  MacGill,  who  became  its  first  editor,  that 
Mr.  Roberton,  a  member  of  Montrose  Street  congregation,  originated  the 
Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine  in  1844,  and  became  its  first  publisher.  Dr. 
MacGill  continued  this  editorship  till,  on  his  removal  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
when  the  care  of  the  Missionary  Record  fell  into  his  hands,  he  was  sac- 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Scott.  As  editor  first  of  the  Juvenile^  and  subsequently  of 
the  Becord^  his  name  has  long  been  a  household  word  in  all  the  families 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church;  his  earnest  and  eloquent  appesto 
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have  raised  the  missionary  income,  and  no  man  has  done  more  than  he  to 
promote  the  nussionary  spirit  in  the  Ghnrdi.  He  took  an  active  part  m 
origmating  the  Home  Mission  Secretaryship  in  1856 ;  and  when  he  proposed 
Mr.  Ker  (now  Professor  Ker)  for  the  office,  his  motion  was  nnanimonsly 
agreed  to  by  the  Synod.  When  Professor  Ker  refused  the  office,  Dr. 
AbcGill  was  himself  chosen  by  the  Synod,  and  after  considerable  hesit»« 
tioo  he  accepted  the  offica  His  decision  was  a  heavy  stroke  to  his 
attached  congregation;  but  he  brought  much  prosperity  to  the  home 
wort[  of  the  Church,  and  became  more  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Kedeemer 
than  he  could  ever  have  been  as  the  pastor  of  a  single  congregation. 
After  ten  years'  service  he  was  removed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Somerville,  while  the  work  of  the  Home  Office  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Scott,  under  whose  able  management  it  has  been  largely 
developed.  When  Dr.  MacOill  resigned  the  Home  Secretaryship,  the 
Synod  recorded  their  high  sense  of  the  faithfuhiess  with  which  he  had 
dkcharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  To  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  depart- 
ment he  addressed  himself  with  the  earnestness  and  ability  which  he  had 
80  conspicuously  displayed  as  Home  Secretary. 

With  the  exception  of  contributions  to  periodical  literature.  Dr.  Mac- 
6ili  did  not  early  commit  himself  to  authorship.  In  1850,  however,  he 
published  an  elaborate  memoir  of  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Heugh,  of  which 
two  editions  have  been  issued.  Dr.  Heugh  was  a  model  preacher  and 
pastor,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  found  so  able  a  biographer.  Few 
biographies  are  equally  entitled  to  the  careful  study  of  ministers.  Referring 
to  Dr.  Hough's  'Lectures  on  Our  Lord's  Intercessory  Prayer'  in  the  preface 
to  his  own  exposition  of  the  same  prayer.  Dr.  John  Brown  added  in  a 
note,  '  I  cannot  restram  myself  from  calling  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  the  memoir  of  the  distinguished  author  of  these  discourses,  by  his 
accomplished  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  MacOill,  a  work  full  of  interest 
to  all  Christians ;  to  ministers,  perhaps,  the  most  truly  valuable  biographi- 
eal  volume  that  has  been  published  since  Orton's  Life  of  Doddridge,*  Dr. 
HacGill  was  occupied  for  two  years  with  the  preparation  of  this  memoir, 
^during  such  intervals  of  time  as  could  with  propriety  be  taken  from 
pastoral  duties'  in  Olasgow.  In  1876  he  published  a  learned  work, 
entitled  *  Songs  of  the  Christian  Creed  and  lAfe^  sdected  from  eighteen 
centuries,  and  translated  by  H.  M.  MacGill,  D.D.'  It  has  been  re-issued 
in  various  forms,  and  been  received  with  much  favour  by  the  press  and 
public.  It  has  been  highly  praised  in  Church  of  England  reviews,  the 
writers  expressing  surprise  to  find  a  man  of  such  culture  and  learning 
among  dissenting  ministers  in  Scotland.  The  book  was  much  appreciated 
by  such  competent  judges  as  Gladstone,  Trench,  and  J.  H.  Newman. 
Several  of  his  hymns  have  found  a  place  in  the  Fresh^iman  Hymndi^  where 
they  will  be  sung  by  our  congregations  for  many  years  to  come.  In  1870 
he  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  Synod  of  1879  it  was  painfully  evident  to  his  friends  that  Dr. 
HacGilfs  mind  had  lost  much  of  its  elasticity,  and  that  the  work  and 
worry  of  his  official  duties  were  impairing  his  health  and  likely  to  shorten 
his  days.  With  much  kind  consideration  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
^That  the  Synod,  having  respect  to  the  impaired  health  of  their  excell^t 
Foreign  Secretary,  Dr.  MacGill,  request  him  to  take  entire  rest  for  a 
period  of  six  months.'    He  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
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prospect  of  his  being  able  to  resume  work  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and 
he  intimated  this  to  the  Foreign  Committee.  Efficient  arrangem^ts  were 
made  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  first  bj  Dr.  Kennedy  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Williamson,  as  interim  secretaries.  The  divisions  in  the  Indian 
Hlssiont  now  happily  healed,  were  a  source  of  great  yexation  to  Dr. 
MacGill  A  mind  less  sensitive  than  his  wonld  have  passed  through  all 
these  troubles  unscathed.  But  from  the  first  he  had  felt  the  deepest 
interest  in  that  mission,  and  anything  injuriously  affecting  it  touched  his 
heart. 

When  his  resignation  was  laid  before  the  Synod  in  May  last  he  was 
continued  in  the  honorary  position  of  Foreign  Secretary  emeritus^  and  a 
suitable  retiring  allowance  was  granted  to  him.  On  this  occasion  the 
Synod  unanimously  recorded  a  minute  expressive  of  its  sense  of  his  worth 
and  work  during  the  term  of  his  office  and  as  editor  of  the  Miancnary 
Record  and  Juvenile  Magazine. 

Dr.  MacGill  went  to  various  places  seeking  health,  but  the  improve- 
ment gained  was  not  great  The  last  letter  the  writer  had  from  him  was 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  the  quiet  of  a  countir 
manse.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  possibly  being  able 
to  accept  the  invitation  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh ;  but  he  spoke  with 
reservation,  and  with  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  regarding  him- 
self. At  length  he  was  ordered  to  the  south  of  France,  but  was  able  to 
proceed  no  further  than  Paris,  where  he  was  sdzed  with  feverish  symptoms, 
from  which  he  gradually  recovered,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  stroke  ot 
paralysis,  by  which  he  was  rendered  unconscious,  and  under  which  he 
gradually  sank  till  he  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  His  last  days  were 
passed  in  a  foreign  land ;  but  he  received  the  assiduous  attention  of  Mrs. 
MacOill  and  her  sister. 

Dr.  MacOill's  life  was  not  short ;  but  he  had  a  singularly  healthful 
constitution,  and  until  very  lately  he  appeared  to  have  much  power  of 
work  in  him.  He  was  born  in  1807,  entered  the  Olasgow  University  in 
1827,  and  died  in  1880.  His  was  a  remarkably  active  life,  so  that  he 
accomplished  more  than  other  men  with  longer  lives.  He  was  exceedingly 
amiable  in  disposition  and  gentlemanly  in  demeanour,  but  very  firm  in 
adhering  to  what  he  conscientiously  considered  right.  This  firmness 
sometimes  brought  him  into  collision  with  those  whose  views  were 
different  from  his  own;  and  such  differences  must  be  expected  among 
Christian  men.  But  the  strife  of  tongues  has  now  ceased,  and  the  rest 
of  heaven  is  sweet  to  him. 

His  body  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  it  now  rests  in  the  Necro- 
polis of  Glasgow,  where  ^  he  sleeps  a  holy  sleep.'  His  funeral  was  largely 
attended,  both  in  Edinburgh  from  his  house  to  the  railway  station,  and 
in  Olasgow  from  the  station  to  the  Necropolis.  On  the  Sabbath  follow- 
ing funeral  sermons  were  preached  in  Olasgow  by  Dr.  Young,  his  sac- 
cessor  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  what  is  now  Woodlands  Roi^  Church; 
and  in  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  Broughton  Place  Church,  of  which 
he  was  latterly  a  member.  In  an  eloquent  discourse  Dr.  Thomson  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  departed  friend.  There  was  also  a  devotional 
meeting  in  the  evening  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Hall,  Castle  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  at  which  addresses  in  connection  with  Dr.  MacOilfs  death  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Scott,  Home  Mission  Secretary,  and  Professor  John  Ker. 
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I!ie  Charch  is  saddenly  sammoned  to  monrn  the  loss  of  a  most 
effident,  faithful,  and  devoted  public  servant ;  bat  his  fervent  piety  finds 
a  congenial  home  among  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed  above.  We  shed 
a  bitter  tear  over  the  memory  of  one  so  loving  and  so  loved.  Farewell, 
dear  friend,  till  we  meet  again  where  there  is  no  parting  and  no  tears  I 

P.M. 


^Ijt  (Bhnmx. 

ADVANCED  THOUGHT. 

The  advocates  of  'advanced  thonght'  are  diligently  engaged  in  the 
endeavonr  to  obtain  admiration  for  and  an  imitation  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Goethe.  In  his  last  days  he  made  this  confession:  ^  When  I  look 
aroand  me  and  see  how  few  of  the  companions  of  earlier  years  are  left  to 
me,  I  think  of  a  summer  residence  at  a  bathing-place.  When  you  arrive 
joa  first  become  acquainted  with  those  who  have  already  been  there  some 
weeks,  and  who  leave  you  in  a  few  days.  This  separation  is  painful. 
Then  you  turn  to  the  second  generation,  with  which  you  live  a  good 
while,  and  become  really  intimate.  But  this  goes  also,  and  leaves  us 
lonely  with  the  third,  which  comes  just  as  we  are  going  away,  and  with 
which  we  have  properly  nothing  to  do.  ...  I  have  ever  been  considered 
one  of  fortune's  chiefest  favourites;  nor  can  I  complain  of  the  course 
my  life  has  taken.  Yet,  truly,  there  has  been  nothing  but  toil  and  care  ; 
oad  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  I  may  say  that  I  never  had  four  weeks  of 
genuine  pleasure.    The  stone  was  ever  to  be  rolled  up  anew.' 

As  Qoethe  had  no  well-founded  hope  for  the  life  to  come,  his  life  here, 
according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  was  not  worth  living. 

Contrast  with  these  confessions  the  grateful  review  and  exulting  expec- 
tation of  the  great  apostle  to  the  nations :  *  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid 
op  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day.' 

That  was  a  life  worth  living. — Selected. 

HUSBANDS  AMD  WIVES. 

Bk  careful  that  custom  and  habit  do  not  lessen  your  courteous  attention 
to  each  other. 

Whenever  you  perceive  a  languor  in  your  affections,  always  suspect 
yourself:  the  object  which  once  drew  your  regard  may  be  still  the  same, 
and  the  blame  attaches  to  you. 

Be  sure  to  avoid  unkind  and  irritating  Unguage.  Always  conciliate ; 
it  is  your  interest  and  your  duty.  Recollect  what  God  has  borne  with 
in  you. 

Bear  and  forbear.  You  must  both  accommodate,  or  you  will  both  be 
nnhappy. 

Do  not  expect  too  much ;  you  are  not  always  the  same,  no  more  is 
your  partner;  sensibility  must  be  watched  against,  or  it  will  soon  become 
its  own  tormentor. 

When  you  discover  failings  which  you  did  not  expect,  make  it  your 
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prayer  that  jonr  r^ard  may  not  be  dimimshed.  Forbeanuiee  is  the  trial 
and  grace  of  this  life  only. 

Forget  not  that  one  of  yon  must  die  first :  one  of  yon  mnat  feel  the 
pang  and  ohasm  of  separation.  A  thousand  little  errors  may  then  wound 
the  survivor's  heart. 

Never  suffer  your  regard  for  each  other's  society  to  rob  God  of  yonr 
heart,  or  of  the  time  you  owe  to  Ood,  or  your  own  souL 

Pray  constantly.  You  need  much  prayer.  Prayer  will  engage  Ood  on 
your  behalf ;  His  blessing  alone  can  make  you  happy  in  the  midst  of 
mercies,  and  soothe  the  bitterness  of  life. 

Every  day  let  your  eyes  be  fixed  on  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ,  that, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  may  receive  yonr  mercies  as 
coming  from  Him,  and  that  you  may  use  them  to  His  glory. 

Bph.  V.  22-38;  Col.  iii.  18,  19;  1  Peter  iii.  l-l.  —  The  Jamaiea 
Witness. 


'^amt  €ixth. 

HOW  BOYS  MAY  SUCCEED  IN  LIFE. 

It  may  be  that  you  are  debarred  from  entering  upon  that  business  for 
which  you  believe  yourself  to  be  best  adapted.  In  that  case,  make  the 
best  choice  in  your  power.  Apply  yourself  faithfully  and  earnestly  to 
whatever  you  may  undertake,  and  you  cannot  well  help  achieving  a 
moderate  success.    Patient  application  sometimes  leads  to  great  results: 

You  emphasize  the  fact  of  your  being  a  poor  boy,  but  this  affords  no 
grounds  of  discouragement.  The  American  President,  Andrew  Johnson, 
did  not  learn  to  read  and  write  till  after  he  was  twenty-one.  So  numerous 
are  similar  cases,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  poverty,  instead  of  being  a 
hindrance,  were  a  positive  help.  Rich  boys  are  often  spoiled,  and  their 
energies  sapped  and  undermined  by  luxurious  habits,  the  too  free  use  of 
money,  and  the  lack  of  that  discipline  which  comes  from  indigence. 

As  an  element  of  success,  great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  incorruptible 
integrity,  which  of  late  years  is  unfortunately  too  rarely  found.  A 
business  man  once  said  to  the  writer,  '  I  can  find  plenty  of  smart  young 
men  to  work  for  me.  What  I  want  is  an  honest  clerk,  whom  I  can 
implicitly  trust.' 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  some  defalcation  is  not  brooght  te 
light.  Widespread  misery  often  results  from  the  lax  principles  of  some 
young  man  placed  in  a  position  of  trust.  Let  our  young  friend  resolfe 
that  he  will  live  on  bread  and  water  rather  than  appropriate  a  penny 
that  is  not  his  own.  A  boy  or  a  man  who  establishes  a  reputation  for 
strict  honesty  will  not  remain  long  out  of  employment. 

Don't  give  np  all  your  time  to  business.  Reserve  a  part,  if  only  an  hov 
daily,  for  reading  and  mental  improvement.  Some  men  prominent  in  boffl- 
ness  have  found  time  for  a  wide  and  varied  course  of  reading,  which  made 
them  agreeable  and  instructive  companions.  Once  at  dinner  an  eminent 
clergyman  made  an  incorrect  historical  allusion,  and  was  at  once  set  right 
by  a  quiet  merchant  who  sat  beside  him. 

Last  of  all,  remember  that  you  owe  a  debt  to  humanity.  Tiy  tf>  ^i^ 
and  labour  so  that  the  world  may  be  richer  and  mankind  the  happier  for 
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your  haying  lired.  A  great  inyentor  or  a  great  philanthropist  leaves 
8  I^acy  to  his  race. 

A  good  mother,  when  her  son  was  leaving  the  home  of  his  childhood 
and  going  out  into  the  great  world,  knowing  that  he  was  ambitions,  gave 
him  this  parting  injunction :  ^  My  son,  remember  that  though  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  great  man,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  good  man.' 

Xo  sounder,  no  truer  words  were  ever  spoken.  A  great  man  may 
dazzle,  but  a  good  man  is  a  beacon  shining  afar,  by  whose  beneficent 
light  a  multitude  are  enabled  to  walk  in  safety.  The  best  success  is  often 
achieved  by  the  humblest ;  and  an  obscure  life,  well  spent,  is  better  than  a 
wicked  renown. — Selected, 


THE   ELDERSHIP. 

TO  THE   BDITOB   OF  THS  UNITED   PRESBTTSRIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sib, — Your  readers  must  have  observed  that  the  Synod  at  its  last 
meethig  took  a  step  without  example,  I  believe,  either  in  our  own  denomi- 
nation or  in  any  of  those  out  of  which  it  sprung.  I  refer  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  elder  to  the  office  of  moderator.  There  are  plenty  of 
precedents,  indeed,  in  other  Scotch  Churches.  Thus  the  first  moderator 
in  the  Free  Church,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chahners,  held  no  pastoral  charge 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  consequently  must  have  ranked 
merely  as  an  elder ;  and  to  mention  only  two  more  recent  cases,  the  great 
Indian  missionary.  Dr.  Alexander  Daff,  was  acting  only  as  an  elder. 
The  same  thing,  I  suppose,  may  be  said  of  his  worthy  compeer,  Dr.  John 
Wilson,  of  Bombay.  In  the  Established  Church  the  instances  have  been 
numerous,  such  as  Principals  Lee  and  Tullocb,  and  Drs.  David  Welsh  and 
George  Cook.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  in  all  the  cases  referred  to,  our 
own  among  the  rest,  the  persons  elected  had  been  ordained  as  ministers ; 
that  they  still  held  that  office,  though  for  the  time  being  they  were 
without  a  pastoral  charge ;  and  that  they  were  in  reality  elected  as 
ministers,  not  as  elders.  In  reply  to  that,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
both  George  Buchanan  and  Andrew  Melville  were  moderators  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  better  days  of  the  Kirk,  though  neither  of  them 
was  ever  a  minister  at  all  Besides,  who  are  members  of  Presbyterian 
Chorch  courts  ¥  We  say  ruling  elders,  and  none  else.  It  is  the  well- 
known  theory  of  our  church-government  that  there  are  two  elderships — 
the  teaching  eldership  and  the  ruling  eldership.  The  former  belongs  to 
the  minister,  the  latter  to  those  commonly  called  elders,  but,  in  full, 
mlii^  dders.  Now,  if  this  were  all,  the  minister  could  have  no  right 
to  a  phioe  in  any  church  court,  session,  presbytery,  synod,  or  assembly. 
His  sphere  is  the  pulpit.  But  then  it  is  held  that  the  ruling  eldership 
also  belongs  to  him ;  that,  in  fact,  he  is  so  far  a  pluralist ;  and  it  is  in 
this  second  capacity  that  he  sits  in  a  church  court,  his  teaching  eldership 
being  dropped  when  he  enters.  The  court  then  consists  entirely  of  ruling 
elders,  and  who  can  be  its  president  but  a  ruling  elder? 

It  would  be  inexpedient  to  enter  here  at  any  length  into  the  question 
whether  Scripture  gives  any  countenance  to  the  idea  of  more  elderships 
than  one.    With  those  who  hold  the  affirmative,  the  classic  text  is  1  Tim. 
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y.  17:  *Let  the  elders  that  rale  well  be  eoanted  worthy  of  donble 
honoar,  especiallj  they  who  labonr  in  the  word  and  doctrine.'  There 
are  many  learned  and  jadicions  interpreters,  howeyer,  who  regard  that 
passage  as  in  no  degree  settling  the  question.  For  example,  that  dis- 
tinguished critic,  the  late  Dr.  George  Campbell,  Principal  of  Marischal 
Goll^e,  Aberdeen,  in  his  Lectures tm  EccksiaetiecU HisUnyjhAYing  quoted 
the  text,  adds,  ^Here,  say  they,  there  is  a  twofold  partition  of  tiie  office 
comprised  under  the  same  name,  into  those  who  rule  and  those  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  that  is,  into  ruling  and  teaching  elders. 
It  is  replied,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  eipeciaify  is  not  intended  to  indicate 
a  different  office,  but  to  distinguish  from  others  those  who  aasiduonsly 
apply  themselves  to  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  dfficult  part 
of  their  office,  public  teaching;  that  the  distinction  therefore  is  not  official, 
but  personal ;  that  it  does  not  relate  to  a  difference  in  the  powers  con- 
ferred, but  solely  to  a  difference  in  their  application.  It  is  not  to  the 
persons  who  have  the  charge,  but  to  those  who  kibour  *  in  it  And  to 
this  exposition,  as  by  far  the  most  natural,  I  entirely  agree.'  This  is 
evidently  yielding  the  whole  question.  If  these  yiews  be  correct,  every 
elder  has  the  same  authority  and  power  to  baptize,  and  dispense  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and,  in  fact,  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  as  the  person  commonly  called  the  minister  himself. 

It  is  doubtless  of  great  importance  that  there  should  be  in  eveiy 
eldership  or  session  (or  presbytery,  1  Tim.  iv.  14)  some  man  of  educa- 
tion fitting  him  for  the  interpretation  and  exposition  of  Scripture,  and 
possessing  some  gift  for  public  speaking.  It  is  highly  desirable  abo 
that  such  an  honorarium  should  be  provided  for  such  a  person  as  to 
exempt  him  from  following  a  secular  calling,  and  so  give  himself  coq- 
tinnaiiy  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.  But  all  that  is  one 
thing,  and  instituting  a  new  order  in  the  Church  is  quite  a  different— 
I  am,  etc..  An  Eldxb. 

The  Parables  of  our  Lord,  Interpreted  in  view  of  their  Relation  to  each  other. 

By  Hknry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University 

of  Edinburgh. 

London :  XMmUlAn  &  Co.  1880. 
In  the  present  publication  Professor  Calderwood  may  be  said  to  have  made  a 
new  departure  as  an  author,  his  previous  books  having  been  on  subjects  more 
especiaUy  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  chair  of  philosophy  whidi  be  so 
worthily  occupies.  His  first,  while  he  was  but  a  stripling,  was  a  treatise 
on  the  Infinite,  in  which  he  grappled  with  equal  courage  and  skill  with  so  great 
a  giant  as  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Some  years  ago  be  publiflhed  a  baodbook 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  students  attending  his  class, 
and  lately  there  appeared  from  his  pen  a  vety  able  and  elaborate  trestiae  oo 
TAe  Relation  between  Mind  and  Brain, 

The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  long  cogitation.  The  KS.  has  been  in  the 
author*8  hands  for  more  than  the  Horatian  period,  the  substance  of  it  having 
been  given  as  lectures  when  he  was  minister  of  Greyf riara  Church,  Glasgow,  and 
more  recently  at  evening  services  in  connection  with  Morningside  Gborcb,  to 
wliich  he  has  in  many  ways  rendered  signal  service. 

Dr.  Calderwood  is  fully  aware  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Parables  of  our 
Lord,  on  one  aide,  calls  for  an  order  of  gifta  different  from  those  wbich  be 
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specially  poaaeesei.  He  says :  *  In  the  preparation  of  these  pages  I  have  never 
been  without  the  oooBciousnees  of  a  measure  of  unfitness  for  the  self-imposed 
tesk,  acknowledgment  of  which  should  here  be  made.  For  adequate  treatment 
of  the  Parables,  the  artistes  eye  and  the  poet's  fancy  are  boto  needf ul,  and 
neither  belongs  to  the  writer.  The  lofty  imagination  of  such  writers  aa  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  John  Howe,  Richard  G.  Tren<£  and  James  Hamilton,  Thomaa 
Guthrie  and  William  Amot,  had  much  serrice  to  render  in  the  work  of  Bible 
exposition.    No  addition  to  such  service  is  here  contemplated.* 

Having  made  thia  disclaimer,  Dr.  Calderwood  finds,  however,  that  there  ia 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  of  the  imaginative  faculty. 
'  The  Parables,*  he  says,  *  present  besides  a  most  attractive  subject  for  analytic 
treatment.'  And  it  is  to  this  that  he  addreases  himself.  Aa  a  philosopher,  he 
finds  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  special  powers ;  but  it  is  not  the  philosophical 
acuteness  displayed  that  is  the  chiaest  charm.  Dr.  Calderwood  ia  an  eminently 
religioua  man,  and  a  man  of  a  singularly  elevated  moral  nature.  These  hifh 
qu^ties  of  earnest  piety  and  elevated  morality  make  themselves  strongly  felt. 
You  feel  as  you  read,  that  the  atmosphere  which  you  breathe  is  pure  and 
bracing  in  the  highest  d^^ree. 

Dr.  Calderwood  treats  the  Parables  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  availa 
himself  of  the  light  which  they  shed  on  each  other.  He  has  grouped  them  undei 
four  divisions : — 1.  Man*s  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  2.  The  privileges 
and  duties  of  the  kingdom.  3.  Relations  of  (xod*s  kingdom  to  the  present  state 
of  the  world.  4.  Relations  of  Qod's  kingdom  to  the  future  state  of  existence. 
Under  the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  inimitable  Parable  of  the  Ptodi^  Son 
is  considered.  In  its  consideration.  Dr.  Calderwood  disolays  that  intense 
Bympathy  with  young  men,  and  earnest  longing  for  their  welfare,  which  makes 
lum  so  great  a  power  for  good  amongst  the  important  class  who  come  under 
bis  influence.  Tinder  the  last  division,  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  is  considered,  which  has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with  theories 
that  are  at  present  advocated  concemmg  the  state  of  the  departed.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  the  prayer  of  &e  rich  man  in  torment,  that  it  differed 
essentially  from  that  of  the  publican,  in  that  whilst  the  publican  prayed  for  de- 
liverance from  sin,  the  rich  man  only  prayed  for  deliverance  from  misery.  This 
opens  up  a  very  important  and  interesting  field  of  thought  and  speculation  ^ 
and  may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  the  great  and  impassable  gulf  that  is 
spoken  of  in  the  parable. 

While  thia  volume  will  prove  helpful  to  preachers  of  the  gospel  who  are 
engaged  in  expounding  these  most  delightful  and  instructive  portions  of  the 
Word  of  GM  of  which  it  treats,  it  will  also  be  found  to  be  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading  by  all  whose  tastes  are  in  unison  with  the  subject.  The  style 
is  always  clear  and  unaffected,  the  method  natural  and  logical,  while  the  teach- 
ing has  about  it  that  rich  savour  of  piety  without  which  a  religious  treatise  of 
a  practical  kind,  however  aUe,  must  essentially  fail  in  the  end  it  contemplates. 

Holiness  as  ukdebstood  bt  the  Writers  of  the  Bible.   A  Bible  Study.    By 
Joseph  Agar  Beet. 

London :  Hoddor  ft  Stonchton.  1880. 
This  little  book  ia  by  the  author  of  the  new  commentary  on  Romans,  noticed 
lately  in  thia  Maga&ne  with  much  approval  and  welcomed  generally  with  warm, 
praise  by  religious  journals ;  and  it  is  marked  by  the  same  freshness  of  thought 
and  force  of  style  which  distinguish  the  larger  work.  It  is,  as  the  title 
indicates,  not  a  practical  exhibition  and  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  holiness,, 
but  a  philological  and  doctrinal  investigation  of  the  scriptural  idea  denoted  by 
the  term.  The  author's  aim  is  to  discover  and  set  forth  what  meaning  primarily 
belonged  to  the  word  as  used  in  connection  with  the  symbolic  observances  of 
IsraeUtism,  and  what  corresponding  meaning  became  attached  to  it,  and  its 
Greek  equivalent,  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  He  shows,  and  that  of 
cooiae  without  difficulty,  that  under  the  W  '  holy  objects  stand  in  special 
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relation  to  God  as  His  property.  .  .  .  The  word  holinees  is  the  inyiol&ble  broad- 
arrow  of  the  Divine  King  of  Israel.*  Applying  this  to  the  saints  or  spiritually 
holy  persons  of  the  better  economy,  he  finds  the  essential  element  in  ther 
character  to  lie  in  their  active  self-consecration  to  the  servioe  of  God.  *  Thai 
man  is  holy  who  looks  upon  himself  and  all  his  possessions  as  bel<niging  toGod, 
and  uses  all  his  time,  powers,  and  opportunities  to  work  out  the  purposes  of 
God,  I.e.  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ*  Hence  he  justly  discriminates 
between  holiness  and  purity.  *•  Although  without  purity  we  cannot  be  sub- 
jectively holy,  yet  holiness  is  more  than  purity.  For  purity  is  a  mere  negstiTe 
excellence.  ...  But  holiness  implies  the  most  intense  mental  and  bodily 
activity  of  which  we  are  capable.' 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion,  Mr.  Beet  occasionally  makes  use  of  language 
to  which  Scottish  ears  are  unaccustomed.  Thus  he  speaks  of  ^the  act  of 
sanctification,'  and  of  *  the  great  doctrine  of  sanctification  by  faith,  than  which 
none  is  more  important,*  wmch  '  implies  and  is  implied  in  the  twin  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.'  In  the  meaning  contained  in  this  language,  however, 
there  is  nothing  new  or  strange.  The  believer's  self-consecration  to  the  will 
and  service  of  God  is  with  our  author  the  act  of  sanctification ;  And  this  self- 
consecration,  he  teaches,  *  to  be  effective  must  be  accompanied  by  sanctifying 
faith,  i.e.  by  an  assurance  resting  upon  the  Word  of  God,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
allurements  and  threats  of  the  world,  He  will  maintain  in  us  this  resolve,  and 
enable  us  to  work  it  out  practically  in  the  details  of  life.  Witi^out  this  faith 
our  resolve  will  be  in  vain.  Self-consecration  is  obedience  to  Grod's  command 
claiming  from  us  unreserved  devotion  ;  sanctifying  faith  is  acceptance  of  the 
promise  that  what  He  daims  He  will  work  in  us.  This  claim  and  this  promise 
are  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  holiness.' 

From  these  sentences  it  sufficiently  appeare  that  the  author  recognises  both 
that  there  is  in  the  believer  a  growth  in  holiness,  and  that  in  the  whole  procesB 
his  dependence  is  on  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  To  the  former  of  these 
points,  indeed,  he  devotes  a  special  chapter.  What  is  distinctive,  howev^, 
and  especiaUy  praiseworthy  in  the  work,  is  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
original  and  proper  idea  belonging  to  the  term,  and  the  forcible  representation 
of  the  active  element  essentiallv  involved  in  this  idea — ^the  element,  namely,  of 
a  resolute  self -consecration  to  the  divine  service. 

On  one  point  we  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting  from  Mr.  Beet.    Believing 
rightly  that  the  term  holy  has  the  same  significance  when  used  of  God  as  when 
applied  to  creatures,  he  alleges  that '  holiness  is  God's  claim  to  the  ownership  and 
the  exclusive  use  of  various  men,  things,  and  portions  of  time. . .  .  Now  God's 
cliiim  was  a  new  and  wonderful  revelation  of  His  nature,'  etc.    This  is  a  doc- 
trine which  seems  to  us  open  to  various  objections,  such  as  the  following: — Ist, 
It  is  to  regard  the  term  in  this  new  application  as  bearing  not  an  identical,  or 
even  simi&r,  but  the  precisely  converse  meaning ;  2d,  It  transforms  the  holiness 
of  the  Divine  Being  from  a  moral  characteristic  to  a  governmental  act ;  Sd,  It 
looks  very  like  the  charging  upon  Scripture  of  that  shallow  system  of  ethical 
doctrine  which  places  the  essence  of  virtue  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  a 
superior.    Out  of  the  confusion  of  thought  which  seems  involved  in  this  view 
the  author  might  perhaps  have  been  ^uded  by  a  slight  examination  of  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word.    While  some,  as  Gesenius  and  Fuerst, 
connect  this  with  a  root  denoting  new  or  fresh,  others,  with  more  reason,  find 
its  natural  ally  in  another  root,  signifying  to  separate.    That  is  hol^  which  is 
separate  and  apart  from  the  common  and  the  unclean,  and  this  original  and 
essential  meaning  is  present  in  all  the  applications  of  tiie  word.    €k)d,  as  thus 
designated,  is,  as  Hofmann  in  his  Schriftbeweis  expresses  it,  *'  the  absolutely  dis- 
tinct, who,  in  opposition  to  the  world  to  which  He  does  not  belong,  is  the  self- 
existent,  the  penect  One.'    In  like  manner,  holy  vessels,  etc.  are  sudi  things  u 
are  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  service  of  the  Holy  One ;  saints  are  such  as  have 
'  come  out  from  the  world ; '  and  the  Holy  One  of  God  is  He  who  is  'sepante 
from  sinners.^  « 
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Willie  taking  exception  to  one  not  unimportant  point  in  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Beet's  tractate,  we  have  pleasore  in  ezpresaing  the  general  satisfaction  which 
its  perusal  has  given  us,  and  in  cordially  commencUng  it  to  the  attention  of 
thoDghtfol  readers. 

A  REMARKABLE  MANUSCRIPT  VOLUME. 
Mr.  AiiDEBSOK  (of  Messrs.  Oliphant  &  Ck>.,  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh)  has 
obtained  possession  of  a  most  valuable  manuscript  volume.  It  is  117  years  old, 
and  although  apparently  for  many  a  day  it  has  been  stowed  away  as  Ubnury 
nfose,  it  is,  tluuiks  to  the  good  honest  binding  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  still  in 
in  admirable  state  of  preservation.  Its  character  is  best  described  by  its  own 
title-pages.  Of  these  it  has  two—one  next  each  of  the  book-boaida.  The  first 
runs  thus: — 

'Notes 

OF 

Lectubes  and  Sermons, 

By 

Adam  Gib,  V.D.M., 

in 

The  Associate  Congregation 

at 

Edinburgh, 

From  Jany.  10th,  1762,  all  along, 

To  October  17th,  1762, 

Induaive. 

^  N.B. — ^This  title  answers  only  to  the  pages  which  are  parallel  to  this — flying 

next  to  one  when  opening  the  book.* 

Taming  the  book,  and  resuming  the  reading  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  find 
the  second  title-page,  viz.  :— 

*  Notes 

OF 

Legtubes  and  Sebmons, 

By 

Adam  Gib,  V.D.M., 

in 

The  Associate  Congregation 

at 

Edinburgh, 

From  October  24,  1762,  all  along, 

To  October  1763,  Induaive. 

*  This  title  answers  only  to  the  pages  which  are  parallel  to  this — flying  next  to 

one  when  opening  the  book.' 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  is  certified  by  the  signature  '  A.  Gib,*  inscribed 
twice  on  each  of  the  title-pages,  and  obviouisly  by  the  same  penman,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  entire  work  in  a  sense  more  thoroughgoing  and  emphatic 
than  attaches  to  authorship  now-a-days.    The  book  consists  altogether  of  100 
closely  and  neatly-written  pages.    The  opening  lines  of  each  disoourse  can  be 
f«ad  without  effort,  and  we  daresay  experts  in  ^graphy  could  eaaly  transcribe 
the  entire  volume.    Each  series  of  sermons  is  carefully  and  elaboratly  indexed; 
and  on  one  of  the  leaves  at  the  back  of  the  latter  title-page  we  find  the  follow-* 
ing  interesting  statement : — 
The  notes  of  this  book  served  for — 

Sabbaths  ...  ...        75,  whereof  13  incompleat. 

Fast  days  ...  ...  4,  whereof   3  incompleat. 

Week-day  Sermons  ...         3. 

Discourses  in  whole  ...      216. 

Time— 159  il,  49  m.,  or  6  d.,  15  h.,  49  m. 
Each  discourse  at  a  Medium    ...    44  m.,  23  33-54  s. 
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£«ch  daj^B  work  (ezcluding  19  incompleat),  taken 
at  a  medium    ...  ...         2  h.,  18  m.  7  18-21  s. 

Being  68  days  Work  Compleat. 

The  whole  serving  from 

January  10th,  1762,  to  October  2d,  1768, 

Both  inclusive. 

Running  through 

Sabbaths  91. 

In  still  another  note,  filling  up  an  odd  comer  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  bind- 
ings— ^the  worthy  father  of  the  Secession  not  being  willing  to  see  good  pap^ 
wasted — ^we  find  the  following  further  explanation : — 'Generally,  there  is 
written  about  a  fourth  part  of  what  was  delivered ;  the  rest  being  referred  to 
extempore  enlargement,  which  yet  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  written 
notes  at  some  times  than  others.'  By  bibliophilists,  as  well  as  by  members  of 
the  denomination  in  whose  history  Adam  Gib  occupies  so  prominent  a  place, 
this  manuscript  volume  will  be  regarded  with  the  keenest  interest. 


THE  ASSEMBLIES. 

In  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  perhaps  the  most  notable 
thing  done  was  the  successful  attempt  to  get  the  overture  for  the  relax- 
ing of  the  terms  of  the  subscription  of  elders  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
advanced  a  stage.  Br.  Jamieson  and  those  of  his  school  see  in  these 
relaxed  terms  an  open  door  for  the  entrance  of  all  kinds  of  evil;  and 
when  one  considers  what  it  is  proposed  that  the  elders  should  adhibit  their 
names  to,  it  is  seen  to  be  as  vague  as  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the 
indefinite  could  desire.  Elders  are  to  profess  their  futh  in  ^  the  sum  and 
substance'  of  the  Confession.  Of  course  there  will  be  as  many  opinioos 
as  there  are  men  as  to  what  is  the  sum  and  substance.  One  may  beUere 
it  embraces  much,  another  that  it  embraces  very  little.  PriDcipal 
Tulloch  asserts  he  does  not  believe  in  all  the  details  of  the  Confession- 
only  in  *•  the  concatenated  system '  which  it  teaches.  This  has  given  rise 
to  various  remarks,  such  as,  ^  'Tis  courageous  to  avow  unbelief  in  details^ 
but  prudent  not  to  mention  what  these  are.' 

But  whatever  'the  sum  and  substance '  or  the  < concatenated  system' 
may  mean,  it  is  evident  that  the  Assembly  will  not  move  in  the  direction 
of  inquiry.  A  zealous  and  orthodox  member  of  Assembly,  and  one 
moreover  learned  in  the  law,  tried  to  bring  in  an  overture  for  inqnirv 
into  the  teaching  contained  in  certain  publications  bearing  the  names  of 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of 
the  informality  of  his  procedure ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  action  which 
he  took,  and  not  its  informality,  was  the  chief  cause  of  offence.  Indeed, 
members  of  Assembly  made  it  their  boast  that  they  were  not  as  other 
Chnrches — distnrbed  by  trials  for  heresy.  If  they  were  not  so  disturbed^ 
it  is  not  for  want  of  cause.  In  our  last  issue  a  volume  entitled  Scotcli 
Sermons  was  critically  examined;  the  result  of  that  examination  was  to 
show  that  the  writers  had  departed  entirely  from  the  Evangelical  position, 
and  were  moving  in  lines  wonderfully  like  those  of  the  old  heathen  sages* 
In  reading  them,  one  is  reminded  of  Cowper's  lines : 

'  How  oft,  when  Paul  hu  served  us  with  a  text, 
Hath  Seneca  cr  Epictctus  preached ! ' 
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The  Assembly  at  last  has  become  aware  that  Gorernment  may  err, 
and  that  it  is  its  doty  to  protest  against  sacb  error.  It  has  spoken  oat 
against  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Governor  of  India.  This 
called  for  a  most  nnwonted  exhibition  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  rebnka 
iTom  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  his  closing  address.  And  indeed 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  whilst  the  late  Government  was  conntenandng 
many  erils,  as  well  as  setting  aside  all  consideration  for  the  spirit  of  onr 
constitation,  the  Assembly  maintained  silence,  bat  now  it  speaks ! 

Like  most  of  its  nbendowed  brethren,  it  has  felt  the  reverses  of  the 
year  in  lessened  income,  its*  fnnds  being  £52,000  less  than  they  were 
last  year. 

In  the  Free  Chnrch  Assembly  one  great  canse  absorbed  the  deepest 
interest,  and  overshadowed  every  other.  The  decision  in  the  Robertson- 
Smith  case  has  given  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  majority  in  the  Free 
Oharch,  bat  in  other  Chnrches.  It  not  only  was  hailed  with  satisfaction, 
it  aflforded'  a  sense  of  relief.  Dr.  Begg,  in  his  motion  for  carrying  the 
case  legally  to  its  issue,  was  quite  consistent  with  himself,  and  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  his  Church.  But  the  motion  of  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff  was  one  which  filled  many  with  amazement,  as  being 
put  forward  by  one  so  remarkable  both  for  common  sense  and  know- 
ledge of  Church  law.  It  professed,  as  is  well  known,  simply  to  depose 
Professor  Smith,  because  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Church. 
Naturally,  it  occurs  to  one  to  say  if  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Chnrch,  there  must  be  a  cause.  Let  the  cause  be  shown,  and  if  it  be 
safficienty  then  let  the  law  take  its  course ;  but  to  depose  a  man  withoat 
legal  cause  shown  is  opposed  to  our  natural  sense  of  justice.  Had  Sir  . 
Henry's  motion  been  carried,  it  would  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  all  the 
Qnestablished  Churches  of  the  land. 

It  was  feared  that  whatever  might  be  the  result  arrived  at  in  this  case, 
something  like  a  disruption  of  the  Church  would  take  place.  But  such 
/ears  need  not  be  entertained.  The  Free  Church  accepts  the  decision, 
and  will  not  be  sundered  by  it. 

There  have  been  in  certain  quarters  predictions  and  rejoicings  in  con- 
nection with  this  case  which  are  quite  unwarranted.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Free  Church  has  made  a  new  departure,  and  that  we  may  expect 
to  see  from  Free  Church  ministers  volumes  of  the  kmd  entitled  Scotch 
Sermonsj  and  that  overtures  for  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  creed-sub- 
scription may  be  expected.  Now  in  point  of  fact  the  Free  Church  is  not 
less  orthodox  than  it  was.  The  old  gospel  is  still  preached  faithfully  in 
its  pulpits,  and  it  is  separated  toto  ccelo  from  those  who  substitute  the 
teaching  of  heathen  sages  for  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

Financially,  unlike  most  of  its  sister  Churches,  it  has  an  encouragmg 
tale  to  tell,  as  its  funds  this  year  are  £40,000  more  than  they  were  last. 
In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  though  the  Sustentation  Fund 
showed  a  deficit,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  thought  only  of  advance  in 
the  line  of  ministerial  support,  and  announced  that  £300  should  be  the 
minimum  aimed  at  as  the  yearly  stipend  of  their  ministers. 

The  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  Disestablishment 
was  very  emphatic ;  Principal  Rainy's  speech  was  specially  happy  and 
effective.  The  learned  Principal  seems  to  think  the  time  of  the  end  should 
aow  be  at  hand.    Mr.  Baxter,  M.P.  for  the  Montrose  burghs,  in  a  speech 
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8t  a  breaktet  of  the  Liberation  Sodety  in  the  end  of  May,  well  worthy  o! 
att^itian^  apoke  of  ^  an  amicafole  arrangement  of  tile  question  for  Bootliuid 
being  not  distontw'  We  oertainlj  mneh  respect  any  opinion  expressed 
by  so  competent  an  aothority  as  the  honourable  member  for  Montrose; 
but  we  fear  *•  an  amkcsbk  arrangement,'  that  is,  one  which  will  nnite  all 
partiei,  is  an  impossibility. 


MDaSTERIAL  DIGNITT. 

Amono  the  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of  an  Established  Church, 
one  is  that  it  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  ministerial  dignity.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  ^ministerial  dignity/  and 
the  answer  might  be  fatal  to  the  argument. 

In  a  letter  supposed  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers 
in  tiie  Established  Church,  this  argument  has  lately  been  put  in  a  most 
offensiTe  form.  The  writer  avers  that  a  man  of  average  ability  can 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  with  becoming  dignity  only  in  an 
Established  Chureh«  DissMiting  ministers,  it  is  affirmed,  do  not  rety  foi 
success  on  the  ezo^noe  of  their  sermons,  bnt  ^  in  aflsiduoaa  tea-drink- 
ings  and  deferential  shakings  of  tlie  hand.'  Now  this  offensive  statement 
suggests  two  remarks.  One  is,  that  dissenting  congregations  respect 
ministers  who  respect  themselves.  If  any  dissenting  minister  anbstitate 
tea-drinkings  and  hand-shakings  for  faithful  preaching  and  pastoral 
work,  he  wUl  soon  find  that  he  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  thereby  to  gain 
the  affection,  and  confidence  of  his  people. 

The  other  remark  is,  that  if  the  material  support  guaranteed  by  the 
law  of  the  land  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  is  favourable  to  the  devebp- 
ment  of  dignity,  it  is  also  favourable  to  some  other  qnalitiea.  IndoleiMe 
has  been  known  to  flourish  when  the  stipend  was  secure;  the  fleece  being 
certain,  it  seemed  to  matter  little  how  the  flock  fared. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

MonaKB  oondenmatory  of  tlue  action  of  Gbvemment  in  appointing 
Roman  Catholic  noUem^  to  high  official  positions  have  been  made  in 
various  pre^yteriea  and  hi  the  Assemblies  of  sister  Churdies.  Our  own 
Synod  took  no  action  in  the  matter  either  in  the  way  of.  approval  or  oon- 
denmation*  And  we  think  that  in  doing  so  it  acted  wisely.  We  think 
that  chunch  courts  should  not  as  such  mtermeddle  with.  Hie  domgs  of 
Government  except  there  be  a  clear  and  imperative  calL  We  do  not 
think  such  a  call  exists  in  the  present  instance. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  a  Church  we  profess  to  hold  the  doctrine  of 
religious  equality,  and  affirm  that  no  man  should  be  subjected  to  ciTil  or 
social  disabilities  on  account  of  hia  religious  opinions.  If  this  prindple 
is  acted  on,  we  cannot  disapprove  of  the  action,  however  much  we  msj 
disapprove  of  the  religion  of  those  who  may  eji^rience  the  benefit  of  its 
working. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  Popery,  that 
it  is  a  political  syetem  as  well  as  a  rdigioua  organization,  and  tfast  the 
Papist  must  be  a  Papist  first  and  a  patriot  afterwards.  There  is  maeb 
truth  in  this  argument.    But,  at  the  same  time,  experience  shows  that 
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D0D  tuf  be  good  Cathdics  and  good  citiMiia  abo.  Objeetion  hag 
chidy  been  taken  against  the  appointment  of  tbe  Marqnia  of  Ripon  aa 
GoTonor-Greiienil  oi  India.  It  ia  aveired^  howeirery  by  tiioee  who  have  the 
meaDs  of  knowing,  that  that,  nobleman  has  never  peanitted  his  religions 
oonYiotioos  to  inflnence  him  in  any  way  nnf  aToniably  to  those  who  may 
diffff  from  him.  Tinoe,  howerer,  will  tell,  and  we  believe  will  not  tall  in 
this  conneetion  against  the  hi^h  officml  in  question.  In  his  case 
religions  partiality  would  be  political  delinqoency,  and  of  this  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  a  British  statesman  of  high  character  and  a  keen 
sense  of  honour  would  be  consciously  guilty. 


OBITUARY.— DR.  H.  M.  MACGILL— GEORGE  BROWN. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  our  late  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  at 
Paris  on  the  3d  ult.  were  received  with  sorrow  throughout  the  entire 
denomination.  These  tidings,  however,  were  not  unexpected.  It  was 
generafly  known  that  Dr.  MacGill's  heall^  had  completely  broken  down 
at  Paris,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  as  he  intended  to  do. 

Dr.  lA&cGill  was  a  man  of  superior  gifts  and  accomplishments,  and 
has  done  much  work  for  the  Church  in  various  directions.  First  as  a 
minister  in  Glasgow,  where  he  built  up  a  strong  and  influential  congre- 
gation, that  of  Montrose  Street ;  then  as  Home  and  latterly  as  Foreign 
Mission  Secretary  he  has  laboured  assiduously  and  successfully.  Dr. 
MaeGUl  added  to  his  other  labours  those  of  authorship.  He  published 
a  memoir  of  his  admirable  father-in-hiw,  Dr.  Heugh,  which,  with  a 
nomber  of  his  discourses,  makes  two  goodly  volumes,  which  were 
wannly  welcomed  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  He  also  published  a 
Tolnme  of  sacred  songs  chiefly  translated  from  and  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
in  which  he  showed  no  small  skill  as  a  versifier  and  great  accompUsh- 
ment  as  a  scholar. 

Much  interest  was  excited  in  and  sorrow  felt  in  this  country  for  the 
tngic  death  of  Mr.  George  Brown,  editor  of  the  (Toronto)  Olobe^  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Canada.  Sketches  of  his  remarkable 
character  and  career  have  been  given  at  greater  or  less  length  in  most  of 
onr  newspapers,  and  high  eulogiums  have  been  passed  on  him. 

There  lies  before  us  a  number  of  the  newspaper  with  which  his  name  is 
inseparably  connected,  in  which  an  eloquent  and  impressive  discourse  in 
connection  with  his  lamented  death  by  our  excellent  friend,  Rev.  John 
^  King,  M.A.,  is  given.  It  t^pears  that  latterly  he  was  a  member  of 
Hr.  Kii^s  church,  and  took  a  livdy  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  that  one 
of  his  last  public  appearances  was  at  the  annual  missionary  meeting  of 
the  congregation,  at  which  he  delivered  an  address  of  great  power  and 
earnestness,  setting  forth  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the 
inissionary  enterprise. 

Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Brown's  many  admirable  qualities  as  a  man  and 
a  ChristiaQ,  IMli,  King  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse : 

'These  details  are  not  given  to  satisfy  a  vulgar  curiosity.  They  are 
stated  to  the  honour  of  that  grace  which  had  brought  him  to  the  cross, 
^d  by  which  alone  we  are  saved.  Our  loss  as  a  congregation  is  very 
great  in  his  removal.  His  connection  with  us  had  not,  indeed,  been  long, 
bot  it  was  very  cordial  from  the  first.    We  lose  in  him  the  largest  con- 
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tribntor  to  our  missioiiary  and  college  funds— one,  indeed,  who  was  erer 
ready  to  help  with  his  means  or  his  i)Owerf al  adrocacy  any  good  causa 
The  very  endorsation,  in  his  case  so  anmistakeably  given,  by  a  mind  of 
his  grasp,  of  the  views  of  truth  stated  from  this  desk,  was  a  source  of 
strength  which  my  brethrra  in  the  ministry  present  wiU  readily  under- 
stand. It  has  been  the  will  of  Ood  that  this  should  not  be  continued  to 
us,  and  we  bow  to  it,  not  without  sorrow,  but  with  a  sorrow  relieved  bj 
the  thought  that  our  loss  is,  as  we  trust,  his  gain.' 


^nttllxgtnct.—Winrttli  ^nslrjlerian  ^Ignxclg. 

MEETING  OF  SYNOD  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Monday,  May  lOtA. 
The  Synod  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  to-daj 
at  one  o'clock— Dr.  Calderwood,  moderator. 

THE  PROFESSOR  EADIE  MEMORIAL. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  said  he  had  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
endeavour  to  found  an  Eadie  Memorial  Fund  in  connection  with  this  Chuich 
had  been  crowned  with  success.  It  was  not  contemplated  in  raising  this  fund 
that  there  should  be  a  general  appeal  to  the  Church.  The  contributions  had 
been  raised  principally  by  Dr.  Eadie's  former  students,  supplemented  by  the 
contributions  ofa  lew  warm  friends.  The  sum  raised  had  been  sufficient  to  yield 
about  £20  annually,  and  it  had  been  resolved  to  found  two  prizes,  to  be  given 
in  books  bound  and  stamped  as  the  John  Eadie  Memorial  Prizes, — ^these  to  be 
awarded  to  the  best  students  in  eadi  of  the  semor  classes  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis,  and  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesu, 
the  award  to  be  given  as  the  result  of  the  class  examinations,  including  the 
exit  examination. 

The  Moderator  said  he  was  sure  that  the  Synod  would  accept  the  gift  with 
gratitude,  and  thank  those  who  had  promoted  the  memorial. 

ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL. 

Dr.  Scott  (home  mission  secretary)  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
regard  to  certain  matters  of  detail  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Presbyterian  Council  of  England,  which  was  called  into  existence  when  the 
Englisn  Presbyterian  Union  was  completed — the  members  being  members  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England-- 
chiefly  for  the  exchange  of  friendly  opinions  regarding  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sion work.  One  of  the  recommendations  was  that  a  proposal  to  erect  a  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  should  be  commended  to  the  liberal 
support  of  the  wealthier  members  of  both  Churches. 

Mr.  France  then  moved  the  following  resolution : 

*  Attention  was  directed  to  church  ezteniion  work  in  England,  and  the  meaiu  of  ad- 
vancing the  same,  with  speoiaJ  reference  to  the  expedienc^r  of  erecting  a  Presbjrtexiw 
Church  in  Oxfora  or  Cambridge ;  and,  after  consideration,  it  was  isgreed  to  record  the 
lively  interest  which  the  Synod  feel  in  the  work  of  Church  extension  in  England,  and 
their  desire  that  it  may  be  carried  forward  with  energy  and  success.* 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 

THE  MANSE  FUND. 

Dr.  Scott  submitted  a  report  of  the  Synod's  Board  for  Manses  and  Debt 
Liquidation.  The  Synod  were  aware  that  the  Manse  Fund  had  for  some  time 
past  been  nearly  exhausted ;  and  as  that  was  also  generally  known  throughout 
the  Church,  applications  for  assistance  in  building  or  improving  manses  were 
now  comparatively  rare.  The  work  of  the  board  in  connection  with  the  MaMe 
Scheme  had  therefore  during  the  past  year  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
completion  of  arrangements  which  had  been  entered  into  in  previous  years,  wd 
with  the  payment  of  instalments  of  grants  which  had  been  previoiudy  made. 
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The  Dumber  of  oongregatioiis  to  which. new  or  additional  grants  from  the  Manse 
FoDd  hid  been  made  dnring  the  past  year  had  been  limited  to  fire,  and  the 
pecnniaxy  assistanoe  promised  to  them  £136,  198.  lid.  The  total  expenditure 
in?ol?6d  in  the  completion  of  the  manse  operations  of  236  congregations,  in  idl, 
who  had  been  assisted,  had  been  £159,619,  186.  7d. ;  and  the  average  expendi- 
tare  on  each  manse,  for  the  purchase,  erection,  or  improvement  of  which  a 
manse  grant  has  been  given,  will  be,  when  the  operations  are  completed  and 
the  grants  are  folly  paid,  £676,  7s.  Id.  There  was  an  apparent  balance  at  the 
cmlit  of  the  Manse  Fund,  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  all  promised 
grants  to  congregations,  of  £1120,  Is.  6d.  This  apparent  balance  could, 
however,  only  be  realized  if  all  the  unpaid  balances  of  subscriptions  should  be 
reooreied  and  paid  to  the  Synod's  treasurer ;  and  as  there  was  now  very  little 
reason  to  hope  that  any  large  portion  of  those  outstanding  subscriptions,  whidi 
exceeded  in  amount  the  apparent  balance,  would  be  paid,  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  reeourcesof  the  Manse  Fund  could  only  be  very  limited,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
not  wholly  exhausted.  Intimation  had,  however,  been  received  that  the  late 
Mi»  M^Dermid,  Glasgow,  had  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £500  to  the  Manse 
Sdieme  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  the  legacy  would  pro- 
bably be  paid  to  the  Synod's  treasurer  m  November  1880.  This  bfeauest  would 
be  most  seasonable  and  opportune,  as  it  would  secure  that  the  Manse  Fund 
fihoold  be  sufficient  to  meet  existing  promises  and  obligations,  and  also 
proride  a  small  balance  to  enable  the  Manse  Board  to  consider  favourably  any 
jxw  applications  for  assistance  which  mi^ht  be  forwarded  to  tiiem.  The  Manse 
and  Debt  Liauidation  Board  reported  tSao  that  only  a  little  further  progress 
had  been  maae  during  the  year  1879-80  towards  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed fund  of  £5000  for  debt  liquidation  purposes.  The  reiuized  amount  of  the 
fund  up  to  17th  April  1880  was  £3387.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Synod  would 
commend  the  Debt  Liquidation  Fund  to  the  liberal  support  of  the  congrega- 
tions on  its  roll. 
Mr.  France  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  agreed  to. 

AGED  AMD  INFIRM  VISSIONARIES  FUND. 

Dr.  Scott  also  submitted  a  report  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers  and 
Miaskmaries  Fund,  detailing  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
Tear.  The  fond  was  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  committee 
directed  the  special  attention  of  the  Synod  to  the  disinterested  generosity  of  the 
Rer.  Alexander  Thomson,  M.A.,  senior  minister  of  the  West  congregation, 
Peebles,  and  of  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  D.D.,  senior  minister  of  Greeohoid 
congregation,  Glasgow,  in  handing  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Synod,  as 
'jubilee  gifts,'  for  Sie  increase  of  the  capital  fund  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers  and  Missionaries  Scheme,  the  sums  of  £264,  10s.  and  £150  respec- 
tively. 

The  report  was  adopted,  a  bonus  of  £10  for  the  year  declared,  and  the  two 
brethren  mentioned  unanimously  thanked  for  their  gifts. 

PROPOSKD  FUND  FOR  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS. 

Dr.  Scorr  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Bamett)  presented  a  report  from  a 
committee  who  have  been  engaged  in  Vie  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the  aid 
of  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers  and  European  missionaries  of  the  Church. 
The  capital  fund  required  being  large,  the  cooamittee  did  not  think  it  advisable 
lut  year,  in  view  of  the  commeroal  and  agricultural  depression  which  pre- 
vailed, to  launch  the  scheme.  They  hoped  these  difficulties  would  soon  be 
overcome. 

The  committee  was  re-elected,  with  their  former  powers. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr.  J.  Logan  Aikman  laid  before  the  Synod  a  report  on  the  Church  periodi- 
^  which,  inter  o/ta,  stated  that  during  the  year  Dr.  Brown,  of  Paisley,  had 
heen  appointed  to  edit  the  Missionary  Record^  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
^^<7,  to  edit  the  Juvenile  or  Children's  Magaune^ — it  being  reoommendMl 
that  the  former  should  be  voted  an  honorarium  of  £100,  and  the  latter  one  of 
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£60per  ftBoum ;  aho  that  the  cdiion  Aodid  nBOMthndy  be  allowed  te  dasv 
£60and£20fortfaep«rnMntafooxitribaton.  Ttaediaii^Mmtbeediftonfaip 
lad,  it  nw  Mid,  reenlted  in  matwial  edditioiiB  to  the  eiieiilatkm  of  Hmk 
fiiiinflifah 

On  being  jmt  to  the  Sjnod,  the  appoiiitme&t  of  the  editofe  wee  appioved. 

A  ahort  dnooanoii  waa  niaed  aa  to  vhether  or  not 'tifterewaa  any  nw  of  cod- 
tmning  the  PnblioatioDa  Committee,  the  work  of  whidi,  it  waa  anggerted,  oanU 
be  m«g«i  in  the  Finanoial  Committee.  Uliimateljr,  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
HirrroK,  it  waa  agreed  to  continue  the  eommittee  for  another  jear. 

A  committee  on  b^jaed  Presbjteiiana  in  Eo^and  wna  re'elcctad.  The 
If  ODXRATOR  intimated  that  tiiere  had  been  reoeiTad  two  donationa  of  £100  Mdi 
from  two  miniatna  of  tiie  Church  for  tiie  College  Building  Fond.  He  ^jnod 
then  adjommed. 

EYBKIKa  8EDEBUKT. 
The  Synod  reaomed  at  aix  o*clock«-4he  Ber.  riofeaaor  GaMat  wood,  mDdaratnr- 

THE  DBPUTATION  TO  THE  P8BSBTTERIA1I  OOOMOIL. 

Dr.  KmNiDT  (clerk)  intimated  that  the  ezpenaea  of  thedepntieato  theFta- 
Freabyterian  CooncU  would  not  reqaiie  to  oome  from  the  Synod. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  OOKIfnTEB. 

Mr.  Copland,  Ayr,  in  the  diaence  of  Mr.  Robert  Pateiaon  (oooTODer),  tab* 
mittad  the  report  ol  the  General  Finanoe  Committee. 

In  oonnectum  wltii  thia  report,  there  waa  taken  op  an  overiura  from  the 
Preabytery  of  Gbaigow  (North). 

Mr.  Copland  mored  that  the  Synod  remit  to  the  General  Finance  Committee, 
with  inatmetiona  to  report  upon  the  oforture  to  next  meeting  of  Synods 
Means.  Beonie  and  Dobbie  being  aaioeiated  with  the  committee  for  thit 
pnrpoee. 

APPEAL  AGAINST  THE  RUUNO  OF  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Moderator  asdd  that  during  the  diaooaaion  of  the  rqiort  of  the  oom* 
mittee  on  the  appeal  from  the  Glai^ow  Preabytery  (Sooth),  a  aeriea  of  qnestioia 
were  anbmitted  ij  Dr.  Marriiall  to  the  Hooae,  two  of  whuh  were  objected  to 
from  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Marahall  entered  hia  diawat  againat  thai  mhsg.  He 
(Dr.  Calderwood)  allowed  that  diaaent  to  be  taken  «t  the  time,  bat  Dr.  Maobii 
obumed  atill  farther  to  be  allowed  to  gire  in  reaaona  of  dimaot  againit  the 
finding.  He  (Dr.  Calderwood),  however,  had  indicated  that  that  waa  an  alt^ 
gether  minaaal  proceeding,  and  Dr.  Marahall  wiahed  leave  to  make  a  atataaent 

Dr.  LooAN  AiKiCAN  moved  that  the  Synod  abide  by  the  ruling  of  liia  tiak 
and  that  Dr.  Marahall  be  not  heard. 

Mr.  McDonald,  Bumhead,  in  aeoonding  tiie  motion,  remained  that  it  wv 
extremely  undeairable  that  Dr.  Marahall  should  make  any  reference  to  thepfnt 
He  waa  afraid  that  it  waa  totally  miconatitationaL 

Dr.  Marshall  said  he  ahonld  like  toaay  three  thinga  in  three  aentancML        ] 

The  Moderator  thought  Dr.  Marshall  ahould  be  allowed  to  do  this.  ' 

A  ahow  of  hands  waa  accordingly  taken  aa  to  whaiher  Dr.  Marahall  shooi^i    ; 
be  heard,  and  the  Synod,  by  a  conaiderable  majority,  decided  not  to  haw  ian* 
the  annooncement  c^  the  reaolt  being  received  with  loud  j^vpbnaa. 

Dr.  MABSHALL^—From  thia  deoiakm  of  the  Hooae  I  enter  my  dimsnt,  fv 
leaaona  to  be  given  in. 

TBE  OHURGH  OF  aOOTLAND  AND  XnOON. 

Mr.  Wood  (clerk)  read  a  commmiication  from  the  General  AifmrnMyaltla 
Church  of  Scotland  on  nnion. 

Tuesday,  May  llih. 
The  fi^od  reaomed  to-di^  at  ten  o'dock^-the  Ber.  Prof  CHor  GaUanrooi 
moderator. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  REV.  R.  GEMMKLL. 

In  committee  of  the  whole  Honae,  the  caae  of  the  Bev.  R  Genmnfl,  wttA  ^ 
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occapiod  a  good  deal  oi  the  attention  of  the  Edxnbmgh  PBoiqpteiy  duzmg  the 
past  two  yean,  was  taken  up  as  the  firat  cawe. 

When  the  Honge  was  opened  again  at  three  o^dock— after  a  ^e  Junra* 
sederunt  in  privvte-Hthe  Clerk  intimated  toiiie  %nod  the  dedBinnB  which  had 
been  andved  at  in  oammittee.  Then  were  four  in  nmnher,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  competency  of  the  presbytery's  proceedings—- 
'SttBtBxn  the  campetencnr  of  the  procedure  of  the  PftBbytery  of  iMtnhnf>gii^  cUaniss 

the  proteste  and  appMb  of  Hr.  Qemmell  Against  the  inoompeteney.' 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  status  of  Mr  Gemmell-- 

*  The  committee  having  heard  the  memorialists  and  the  protester,  without  formally 
pronounoing  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  protests  and  appeal  and  the  memorial  of 
presbytexT,  regrets  to  find  that  Mr.  Qemmell  should  have  oonduoted  hims^  «>  as  to 
draw  forth  the  unanimous  disapprobation  of  his  presbyteiy ;  enjoins  !&.  Gemmell  to 
have  resjpect  in  the  future  to  the  counsels  of  his  presbytery  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
eonduoting  hhnself  in  the  oourt ;  remit  to  the  pwsby  teiy,  should  Hr.  Gemmell  gire 
fnrther  oecmicwB  of  offense,  to  suspend  Mr.  Gemmell  from  tiM  •xamise  of  hs  judnial 
functions  for  such  time  as  they  shall  see  cause.' 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  memorial  and  petition  of  Mr.  Gemmell  for  payment 
of  £260  to  account^ 

^  *  That  the  financial  arrangement  with  Arthtcr  Street  oongre^tion  to  pay  Mr.  GennneU 
£260  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  Synod  in  1B7B,  and  oamad  out  l^  the  Pieslyteiy 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Synod  dismiss  the  memorial  and  petition.' 

(4)  In  reference  to  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Gennnell  anent  payments  to  Artiiur 
Street  congregation  and  its  minister — 

'  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Synod  to  dismiss  the  memorial  and  complaint, 
and  sanction  the  grants  which  haye  been  made  by  the  Home  Committee  to  Arthur  Street 
congregation.' 

The  Synod  adopted  all  these  findings. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  for  himself  and  all  who  might  adhere  to  him,  dis- 
sented from  the  first  and  second  findings,  for  reasons  to  be  given  in. 

The  Moderator  formally  intimated  the  judgments  of  the  Synod  to  Mr. 
Gemm^  and  the  presbytery ^s  representatives,  requesting  the  latter  to  make 
them  known  to  the  presbytery. 

REPLY  TO  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  ON  UNION. 

Dr.  HuTTON  now  submitted  the  terms  of  the  reply  it  was  proposed  the  Synod 
should  send  to  the  letter  received  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  on  union : 

*That  the  Synod  having  reoeiyed  the  letter,  with  accompanying  minute  of  the 
General  AHembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  union,  and  redproeating  the  derire 
expressed  in  the  letter  for  greater  unity  and  co-o^ration  among  ministers  of  Evan- 
geUcal  Churches,  find  with  regret  that  ''the  maintenance  of  an  Establishment  of 
religion*'  continues  to  be  held  by  the  Assembly  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  union, 
or  further  steps  towards  it ;  the  Synod,  while  cordially  prepared  to  enconrsge  all 
measures  consistent  with  the  principles  of  this  Chnrch  for  co-operation  with  mimaten 
of  the  Established  Church  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  deem  it  unneoessaxy,  so  long  as 
the  Qeneral  Assembly  adheres  to  this  condition,  to  continue  communications  with  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  union ;  and  that  this  minute  be  communicated 
in  a  letter  to  the  clerk  of  Assembly  by  the  clerk  of  Synod.' 

This  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Synod  thereafter  adjourned. 

EVENING  SEDERUNT. 
The  Slynod  resumed  at  six  o'clock  —  the   Bev.   Professor  Calderwood, 

moderator. 

PBOTEST  IN  A  CASE  OF  DISGIPIiINE. 

The  Synod  waa  eacaged  for  two  honrs  and  forty  minutes  with  the  consideni- 
tionof  the  ^report  m  the  committee  on  the  protest  against  the  decision  of  the 
Piesbytery  of  FaUdtk,  Bev.  David  Keir  and  others,'  which  arose  out  of  an  appeal 
in  connection  wiUi  tiie  procedure  of  a  session  in  snspendniff  an  elder  at  a 
particuiar  stage  in  a  case  of  discipline.    After  hearing  parties,  the  Synod,  by  a 
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Ixtgfi  majority,  sustained  the  protest  and  appeal  of  Denny  (Loanhead),  and 
found  that  the  session  were  warranted,  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
in  acting  as  they  had  done. 

TH£  SEPARATION  OF  A  MINISTER  FROlf  HIS  CONOREOATION. 

The  Synod  next  considered  an  overture  by  Mr.  Robert  GemmeU,  in  which  it 
was  set  forth  that  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  a  pastor  and  congregation  weie 
mutual,  reciprocal,  and  correlative ;  that  unfaithfulness  to  engagements,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  pastor  or  of  the  congregation,  should  be  equally,  justly,  aDd 
impartially  dealt  with  by  the  presbytery ;  and  that  the  rights  of  a  minister 
should  be  as  carefully  and  duly  guarded  as  the  rights  of  a  congregation.  He 
therefore  overtnred  the  Synod  to  take  proper  and  constitutional  steps  to 
have  it  enacted  that  it  was  incompetent  for  a  presbytery  to  separate  a  minister 
from  his  congregation  against  his  own  will  and  consent,  without  due  notice 
and  a  regular  and  public  process  or  trial,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Chorch 
and  of  common  justice.  Mr.  Gemmell  concluded  by  proposing  that  the  Synod 
approve  of  the  principle  of  the  overture,  and  remit  it  to  the  presbyteries  and 
aessions  to  consiaer  and  report. 

Mr.  Parlane  seconded  tlie  motion. 

Dr.  Button  said  his  belief  was  that  all  the  interests  of  ministers  and  membere 
were  fully  conserved  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  as  they  stood,  and  that  it  wm 
unnecessary  to  travel  further  in  the  matter  of  this  overture  just  now.  He 
moved  accordingly. 

Mr.  Moffat,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  seconded  this  motion,  which  was 
adopted. 

reasons  of  dissent  BT  dr.  MARSHALL. 

Dr.  Marshall  read  reasons  of  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  Synod  m 
refusing  to  hear  him  on  the  previous  evening. 
Mr.  M^QcEEN  moved  that  the  reasons  be  not  received. 
Mr  Thomson,  Campbeltown,  seconded  the  motion. 
After  some  discussion  the  motion  of  Mr.  McQueen  was  adopted. 
The  Synod  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday^  May  12/A. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  ten  o^clock  to-day — the  Rev.  Professor  Calderwood, 
moderator. 

MANUAL  OF  DISTINCTIVE  PRINCIPLES. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  presented  a  report  and  made  a  statement  in  regard  to 
a  ^  Manual  of  Distinctive  JPrinciples.* 

Dr.  HurroN,  in  view  of  the  thinness  of  the  House,  moved  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  manual  lie  over  till  next  year,  the  committee  to  be  open  to  recdre 
further  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

Professor  Duff  seconded  the  motion,  and  expressed  their  obligations  to  thft 
convener  and  clerk  (Mr.  Oliver)  for  their  work. 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

union  of  two  congregations. 

On  a  memorial  from  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  the  SyiU)d  sanctioned  the 
nnion  of  the  congregation  at  Holm  of  Balfron  and  the  congregation  of  Balfron 
— ^the  united  congregation  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  &e  Presbytery  of 
Dumbarton. 

interim  foreign  mission  secretary. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  James  Brown  is 
convener,  Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  was  appointed  as  interim  foreign 
mission  secretary,  in  room  of  Dr.|  MacGill,  resigned,  for  the  next  twelve 
Bionths.  The  appointment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Williamson  on  the  ooder- 
atanding  that  he  was  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  permanent  appoiotmen^ 
Uiat  he  would  undertake  the  duties  only  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  perform^ 
without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  coUgreffation,  and  that  the  sapjdy  of  h» 
pulpit,  so  far  as  it  might  be  required,  should  be  by  ministerial  biethren.   It 
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was  agreed  that  the  hononriam  for  Mr.  Williamaon's  aenrices  ahonld  be  at  the 
rate  of  £260  per  annum,  besides  polpit  anpplj.  Farther,  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
James  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Campbeltown,  the  cordial  thanks 
of  the  Synod  were  given  to  the  ooncregation  and  session  of  Qaeensferry  for 
their  kindness  in  consenting  to  the  above  arrangement 

Mr.  Williamson  briefly  returned  thanks,  and  said  it  would  be  a  great  happi- 
ness to  him  to  be  associated  with  the  Mission  Board. 

DEPUTATION  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Dr.  James  Brown  reported  from  a  oommHtee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  visit  of  deputies  to  the  foreign  mission  fields,  in  respect  to  a 
deputation  to  Oaffraria.  The  committee  detailed  what  steps  they  had  taken  in 
the  matter ;  but  being  unable  to  find  suitable  deputies  this  year,  they  recom- 
mended that  the  matter  should  be  delayed  until  next  year,  and  asked  a 
remit  to  suggest  the  names  of  deputies  who  might  b&  prepared  to  accept  the 
appointment. 

This  was  passed. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  GIRDWOOD. 

Mr.  Oliver,  Glasgow,  submitted  a  report  on  this  case.  The  Presbytery  of 
Caffraria  had  recommended  that  Mr.  William  Girdwood,  Gaffraria,  should  bo 
restored  to  his  position  as  a  minister  of  the  Church.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
only  four  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  CafiFraria  were  present  at  this  meeting, 
and  that  the  majority  of  members  had  requested  that  the  matter  should  be 
delayed.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Jeffrey,  the  subject  was  anew  remitted  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Gaffraria,  to  be  taken  up  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  the 
purpose. 

ZENANA  MISSIONS. 

Mr.  Williamson  submitted  a  report  on  Zenana  work  in  connection  with  the 
Rajpootana  Mission.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  Indian  missionaries  that  the 
time  had  fully  come  when  this  department  of  work  should  be  more  diligently 
undertaken,  and  if  that  were  done,  there  was  every  prospect  it  would  help  on 
the  genenJ  success  of  the  missions.  It  was  suggested  that  the  ladies  of  the 
Church  should  organize  in  Rajpootana  a  Zenana  mission  of  their  own,  and  send 
from  their  ranks  one  or  two  earnest  workers.  This  recommendation  the 
Foreign  Committee  cordially  supported. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Young,  seconded  by  Dr.  Ker,  the  report  was  adopted. 
the  new  synod  hall. 

Dr.  James  Brown  said  they  were  aware  that  to  wipe  off  the  debt  of  the  new 
premises  the  S^iod  had  recommended  that  the  ministers  should  be  assessed  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent  on  their  stipends  for  next  year.  The  committee  on 
the  subject  now  suggested  that  the  Synod  should  recommend  the  elders  of  the 
Church  to  contribute  or  raise  a  minimum  sum  of  £1.    That  would  be  £4700. 

Dr.  Button  thought  they  should  have  in  the  motion  a  general  recommenda- 
tion of  the  object  to  the  liberality  of  the  Church. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee,  with  the  amendment  suggested  by 
Br.  HuTTON,  was  then  adopted. 

PSALMODY. 

Dr.  Blair  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Psalmody.  The  new 
psalter,  it  was  stated,  in  both  notations  was  completed  in  October  last.  With 
the  view  of  improving  the  psahnody,  and  of  preparing  for  the  introduction  of 
the  new  psalter  and  hymnal  into  the  congregations,  the  committee  had  sent 
teachers  of  music  to  the  Orkneys,  whose  work  had  given  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  cultivation  of  music  in  the  islands.  The  expense  nad  been  almost 
entirely  borne  by  the  Orkney  congregations.  Information  was  also  given  in 
the  report  in  regard  to  the  revised  edition  of  subjects  for  the  examination  of 
precentors,  and  as  to  training  classes  for  candidiates  for  certificates.  At  the 
examinations  in  Edinburgb  last  autumn,  thirty-one  obtained  precentors* 
certificates. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  several  gentlemen  specially  mentioned  were 
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thanked  by  the  modentor  for  their  efforts  in  improTing  the  pnlmodj  of  the 
Cihnrch. 

Dr.  Mair  laid  on  the  taMe  a  report  of  a  oammittee  apipointad  to  oonndar  a 
prDponJ  to  iKae  a  children's  hyinnaL 

The  adoption  of  this  report  was  moyed  by  Mr.  Thih. 

The  motion  vas  carried,  and  a  remit  made  to  the  Sdection  Gommittee  to 
nominate  a  committee  for  the  pmpose. 

Mr.  James  Rknnie,  Glasgow,  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Presby- 
terian Hymnal,  which  stated  that  69,687  oopiee  of  the  TariooB  editiona  of  the 
hymnal  had  been  sold  since  last  reoort,  and  54S6  copies  of  the  psalter.  This 
brought  the  total  sales  of  the  hynmal  since  ita  pablioation  up  to  Slat  Deoemher 
1879,  to  363,677  copies.  The  actoal  receipts  for  royaltieB  and  aaks  of  the 
hymnal  in  all  editions  since  last  8ynod  amounted  to  £1145,  lis.  4^,  and  for 
the  psalter  to  £296,  66.  ll^d. ;  in  all,  for  both  booln,  £1441,  16s.  4d.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  new  cheap  editions  having  been  prodnoed  and 
paid  for,  the  cash  account  was  not  so  much  increased  as  the  stodL  account. 
The  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  trastoes,  including  cash  in  hand,  electrotypes, 
copyrights,  eta,  which  last  year  stood  at  £1947,  14a.  d^d.,  now  amountea  to 
£2864,  2b.  9^.  The  committee  recommended  that  aa  there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable  sum  of  money  at  the  credit  of  the  trustees,  the  Synod  should 
authorize  them  to  fund  the  same,  and  to  disburse  the  proceeds  in  aid  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  ministeia,  all  such  disbursements  to  be 
zegularly  reported  to  the  Synod. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  BuuR,  who  hinted  that  some  part  of  the  profits  should 
be  devoted  to  promoting  the  interests  of  psalmody,  the  Synod  resolved  by  a 
majority  to  defer  consideration  of  the  reoommendation  of  the  trustees  until 
next  year. 

OBSEBVANGS  OF  THS  LOBB^S  SUPPXR  BT  THE  STHOD. 

An  overture  was  brought  up  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  euggesting  that 
during  the  meetings  of  Synod  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Siqtper  should  be 
observed  by  the  members  together — ihe  Tuesday  morning  after  the  qpening  of 
the  Synod,  usually  spent  in  devotional  ezerciseB,  being  angjgestwl  as  the  time 
when  this  should  take  place.  The  Rev.  James  Graham,  in  supporting  the 
overture,  stated  that  the  practice  recommended  was  carried  out  by  the 
English  and  American  Presbyterian  Churchea,  and  by  other  religioas  bodies. 

Dr.  Ker  moved — 

'  That,  wbSLe  met  for  the  dischaige  of  the  public  businefls  of  the  Cfanreh,  tiie  Synod 
desirei  that  the  religions  exerciaes  uiould  be  made  ooaducive,  aa  much  as  ponible,  to 
OUT  GhxMtian  profit,  and  that  with  the  viaw  of  aeoorinff  this,  we  i^point  a  committee 
to  consider  how  the  religioua  exerdae  may  be  made  subaeorrieiit  to  theae  enda.' 

This  motion  was  carried. 

THB  ELECTION  OF  XIJ>EBS. 

Mr.  Thomson,  Campbeltown,  spoke  to  a  memorial  from  the  aessiQn  of  his 
congregation  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  the  election  of  elders. 

Dr.  YouKG  moved  that,  without  restricting  the  libeHy  oi  congregatiaBB 
which  may  have  adopted  another  mode,  the  Synod  sees  no  cause  to  depart 
from  its  present  rule  in  regard  to  the  election  of  elders. 

This  motion  was  acoept<S,  and  a  remit  was  made  to  the  Oammittee  oa  the 
Berision  of  Bulea  and  Forms  to  alter  the  paxsagraph  in  the  Forma  of  Fio- 
oednn  to  tfaia  effect 

THE  SUBOBDINATE  STAMDABD6. 

The  publication  of  the  Subordinate  Standards  wi&  the  DedaratOKy  Act,  as 
revked  at  last  Synod,  was  remitted  to  a  amaU  wimmiltno  ifarfoBor  Dofft 
"Convener. 

COLLECTIONS. 

Dr.  Scorr  reported  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Synod's  neoihition  mgardiog 
collections  had  been  attended  to.  For  the  Augmentation  of  Stipends  Food, 
out  of  547  congregations,  499  had  contributed  to  the  schemey  and  46  had  not. 
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The  lofeoniB  for  the  other  sehemeB  were  not  OGmplete.  It  was,  however, 
stated  that  generally  there  was  an  improremant  in  the  number  of  ocmgiaga- 
tiooB  making  ooUadiona. 

THE  GHIBMSmE  GAaB. 

Hie  GUBK  (Mr.  Wood)  gave  in  a  report  of  a  committee  on  a  referenoe  by 
the  Eraabytecy  of  Berwioc  in  regard  to  a  division  which  haa  taken  place  in  the 
oongrogation  of  Ohiraaide,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  membera  had  with- 
drawn from  that  ehmreh,  and  had  petitioned  the  presbytery  to  grant  them 
meantime  aepaErste  supply  of  sermon.  The  eosomittee's  recommendation  was 
aBfoOowa: — 

'  ThAt»  without  exprening  any  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the  action  of  the  Preebyteiy  of 
Berwick  in  the  fonnation  of  a  new  station  at  Chimaide,  yet,  feeing  that  it  has  been 
fonaed,  and  teapg  further  that  there  ie  no  immediate  proepeet  of  a  raoonoiliation 
between  the  parties,  the  oommittee  advise  that  the  station  be  meanwhile  oontinued 
ss  a  preaching  station,  until  further  light  be  cast  on  the  painful  case,  on  the  distinet 
undastanding  that  the  station  meet  its  own  exi>enses.* 

This,  after  some  ezplanationfl,  was  agreed  to. 

N£ZT  MSSTIKG  OF  STNOO. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  next  meeting  ol  Synod  was  fixed  for  the 
Monday  immediately  following  the  first  Sunday  in  May  1881. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREACHERS. 

Mr.  JjJSMS  Lamb  reported  on  this  subject  26  probationers  had,  he  said, 
been  added  to  the  roU  during  the  year,  and  37  removed,  leaving  36.  The 
report  c^  the  Theological  Committee  had  caused  an  impression  to  go  abroad 
that  they  should  soon  have  many  more  preachers  than  could  be  taken  up  by 
the  home  Church ;  but  taking  me  two  reports  together,  they  would  see  there 
was  no  fear  of  that.  Mr.  Lamb  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  winter  a 
great  many  preachers  had  no  employment,  largely  on  account  of  ministers 
allowing  stodents  and  other  unlicensed  persons  to  occupy  their  pulpits. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Clerk  (Mr.  Wood)  gave  in  a  report  on  a  complaint  as  to  the  issuing 
appointments  to  students  and  otbei*s. 

This  was  all  the  business,  and  the  minutes  of  the  sederunt  were  then  read 
and  approved. 

CLOSIKG  ADDRESS. 

The  Moderator,  who  was  received  with  applause,  then  delivered  the  closing 
address. 

Pn^er  having  been  offered,  part  of  the  60th  Paraphrase  was  sung,  and  the 
Synod  was  dos^  with  the  benediction  about  four  o^dock. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Arniandale, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  the  15th  ult. — ^the  Bev.  Peter 
Garmtbers,  moderator.  Mr.  Watson  reported  that,  in  terms  of  appouitment, 
he  had  moderated  in  a  call  at  Newcastleton,  and  that  Mr.  James  Snadden, 
preadier,  had  been  duly  elected.  Commiasioners  laid  on  the  taUe  the  call, 
signed  hw  142  members  and  56  ordinary  bearers.  The  preslr|rtery  nnanimoosly 
sntained  the  call ;  and  Mr.  Bnadden  bemg  present,  had  the  call  peaented  to 
him,  which  he  accepted,  and  trials  for  ordmation  were  appointed  to  hun— a  thens 
on  ^In  -Ab  Fteabyterian  foonn  of  Ghmreh  Government  founded  upon  and 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God? '  and  examination  on  theology,  especially  on 

Sitiftcation  by  faith.  Mr.  Ballantyne  reported  that,  in  torms  of  wpointment, 
had  vinted  Kendal  congregation ;  and  the  presbytery,  alter  ddiberation, 
agreed  to  eoqiress  satis&ction  with  the  report,  and  to  tiiank  Mr.  Ballantyne  for 
1»  ^gence  in  the  matter.  Bead  certificates  from  the  Theological  Professors 
in  favour  of  Mr.  James  H.  Ballantyne,  student  of  the  first  year,  and  the 
msbytery  appointed  him  a  lecture  on  Bom.  v.  1-5.  Mr.  Bonald  nominated 
Mr.  Thomas  Elliot  Culvert,  student,  for  admisaon  to  the  Theological  Hall, 
laid  upon  the  table  his  diploma  as  Master  of  Arts,  and  certified  him  to  be  a 
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member  in  fall  commnnion  with  the  oongregation  of  Annan.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  forward  Mr.  Calvert's  name  and  address  in  dne  form.  Mr. 
Ronald,  on  behalf  of  the  presbytery^s  Gonmiittee  on  Miasions,  made  an  interim 
report,  suggesting  a  missionaiy  exchange  among  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Mr.  Bonald  read  a  dnit  petition  to  Paruament  in 
favour  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Resolution  in  relation  to  the  re^^ulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  presbytery  adopted  the  petition,  and  mstmcted  the 
moderator  and  clerk  to  sign  it  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf,  and  that 
the  petition  be  forwarded  to  Robert  Jardine,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  presentation  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Appointed  next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held 
in  Langholm  (South)  on  Tuesday,  6th  July,  at  11.15  a.m. 

Arbroath. — This  presbytery  hdd  its  ordinary  meeting  in  Arbroath  on  Tues- 
day, 8th  June— Rev.  R.  W.  Orr,  Brechin,  moderator.  The  Rev.  James  Howat, 
Arbroath,  was  appointed  moderator  for  ensuing  year,  and  took  the  chair. 
Certificates  were  read  certifying  that  Mr.  James  Lundie,  M.A.,  had  attended  all 
his  classes  as  a  third-year  student,  and  also  that  he  had  passed  his  exit  examina- 
tion, and  was  eligible  to  be  taken  on  trial  for  licence ;  also  that  Mr.  A.  A. 
Mitchell  had  attended  all  his  classes  as  a  first-^ear  student  at  ^e  Theological 
Hall.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  Muirton,  nommated  Mr.  John  Aikenhead  as  au 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  Hall,  and  laid  on  the  table  all  the  necessary 
certificates.  The  various  standing  committees  having  been  appointed,  it 
was  agreed  that  next  meeting  should  be  held  in  Montrose  on  "niesday,  7th 
September. 

Banffshire. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Keith  on  1st  June.  The  Rev.  Gavin 
Struthers  Muir,  A.M.,  Grange,  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  minute-boolra  of  sessions  were  examined  and  authenticated. 
Presbytery  elders  were  instructed  to  report  to  the  presbytery  annually  at  its 
meeting  in  March,  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  congregatiooal 
collections  appointed  by  Synod  had  been  made  in  their  respective  churchesL 
The  ministers  of  churches  receiving  aid  from  the  Evangelistic  Fund  will  also 
submit  reports  at  said  meeting  of  any  special  evangelistic  labours  they  may 
have  rendered  during  the  year.  A  committee  to  consider  scheme  on  sick 
supply  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M'Raith  and  Macfarhme, 
with  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Alexander,  elders — Mr.  M'Raith,  convener.  Mr. 
Donaldson,  elder,  being  about  to  leave  the  district  for  mission  work  in  Paris, 
Messrs.  Simmers  and  Muir  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute  expressive  of 
the  presbytery^s  regard  for  him,  and  to  give  Mr.  Donaldson  a  copy  tJiereof  with 
him.  Mr.  Simmers  was  appointed  clerk  of  committee  on  M'Phail  Bequest  ia 
room  of  Mr.  Gilmour. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Dunse  on  the  15th  June,  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  East  Churcli--the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson,  moderator  pro  tempore.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Paterson,  residing  at  Dunse,  was  appointed  a  corresponding 
member  at  the  meetings  of  presbytery.  Dr.  Ritchie  reported  tiie  severe  ilLness 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Kerr.  It  was  unanimously  and  cordially  agreed,  that  the 
presbytery  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Kerr  in  Us  affliction,  and 
their  earnest  hope  that  through  the  blessing  of  God  he  may  yet  be  restored  to 
a  measure  of  health  and  usef^ess  in  the  ministry,  which  he  has  been  so  long 
honoured  to  fulfil  in  connection  with  this  presbytery.  Supply  was  granted  for 
Mr.  Kerr's  pulpit  up  to  and  including  the  third  Sabbath  of  September.  The 
presbytery  engaged  in  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  the  moderator  uid 
Dr.  E^tchie,  in  which  prayer  was  oflfered  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kerr ;  and  also  with 
apecial  reference  to  the  great  loss  the  Church  has  sustained  in  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  MacGill,  its  late  foreign  secretary.  The  Synod 
Minute  on  the  reference  from  this  presbytery  anent  the  ChiniBide  case  was 
read,  advising  the  presbytery  'that  the  new  station  at  Chimiide  be  mean- 
while continued  as  a  preaching  station.*  Read  also  a  letter  from  the  preaching 
station  at  Chimside,  mtimating  that  the  station  has  been  broken  up.  It  was 
aicreed  to  express  regret  that  the  adherents  of  the  station  had  not  communicated 
with  the  presbytery  before  taking  the  step  of  breaking  it  up ;  but,  in  the  cir- 
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comsttnces,  the  presbytery  assented  to  its  discontinuance.  It  was  agreed  to 
change  the  hour  of  meeUnp;  to  2.15  p.il,  as  this  hour  was  conyenient  for  all 
the  members^  and  the  earher  hour  was  inconvenient  for  several.  Next  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Dunse  on  the  14th  S^tember,  at  2.15  p.m. 

Cupar. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  College  Buildings,  Edinburgh,  on  6th 
Kay— Mr.  Bell,  moderator.  Mr.  John  F.  Blair,  student  of  divinity  of  the 
third  year,  delivered  a  lecture,  and  read  an  exercise  with  additions,  as  parts 
of  trials  for  licence,  which  were  severally  criticized  and  sustained. — This 
presbytery  met  again  in  Boston  Church  on  8th  June — Mr.  Bell,  moderator. 
Mr.  Blair  delivered  the  remaining  parts  of  trials,  and  imderwent  the  osual 
examination,  whicb  being  approved  of,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
under  the  inspection  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Fleming  was 
elected  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Sick  supply  for  two  months 
was  appointed  for  Mr.  Hair,  Ceres.  Collections  for  Theological  Hall  Fund  were 
reported.  Next  meeting  in  the  same  place  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabhath  of  September. 

Dumbarton. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  8th  Jime — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley, 
moderator.  Dr.  Halley*s  term  of  office  having  expired,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Wilson  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Mr.  A.  B.  D. 
Alexander,  M.A.,  having  passed  all  his  trials  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  Extract  of  minutes  of  Synod 
was  read,  disjoining  the  Holm  of  Balfron  congregation  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Stirling.  The  congregation  was  meanwhile  placed  on  the  roll  of  Dum- 
barton Presbytery,  with  the  view  of  its  being  formally  united  with  the  con- 
gregation of  Balfron  on  such  terms  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  property 
of  Sie  Holm  congregation.  A  document  from  Dr.  T.  C.  Brown  was  received 
tzKi  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  It  was  reported  that  the  new  preaching 
station  at  Clynder  had  been  opened  on  30th  May,  with  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  success.  Mr.  Stark  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  three  months 
to  attend  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  as  a  delegate  from  the  Synod. 

Dunfermline. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday  the  15th  June — ^the  Rev. 
Mr.  Crawford,  moderator.  Mr.  Sclater,  Inverkeithing,  was  chosen  moderator 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  Subjects  were  prescribed  for  the  examination  of 
Messrs.  Duncan  and  Westwater,  students  of  the  second  year,  during  the  recess. 
Mr.  Graham  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter  for  admission  to  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Hall.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  recommend  him.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  was  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of 
Sir  W.  Lawson's  Local  Option  Resolution.  The  presbytery  was  afterwards 
occupied  in  reappointing  and  rearranging  the  various  committees  for  the 
ensomgyear. 

Edinburgh, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  on  Tuesday, 
Ist  June-^Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  Fala,  moderator.  A  call  from  the  newly-form^ 
congregation  at  Broxburn  to  Mr.  James  Primrose,  M.A.,  was  sustained.  It  was 
agreed  to  delay  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  division 
of  the  presbytery  till  the  meeting  in  October.  Mr.  Young,  Newington,  as 
convener  of  the  presbytery's  Augmentation  Committee,  stated  that  the  income 
for  the  year,  exclu(Hng  Uie  congregations  in  Shetland,  was  £2007,- and  the 
grants  made,  £1122,  the  income  being  £37  less  than  last  year.  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
I>alkeiUi,  as  treasurer,  reported  that  the  ordinary  income  of  the  presbytery  had 
been  £217,  and  the  esroenditure  £116;  and  that  the  income  in  connection 
^ith  the  travelling  fund  had  been  £53,  and  the  expenditure  £41.  Dr.  Ward- 
lope.  West  Calder,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  anent  the  Government  Roman 
Catholic  appointments  for  next  meeting.  Messrs.  Torrance,  Muir,  Gibb,  Tod, 
uid  Mouat,  students,  having  given  all  their  trial  discourses  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  presbytery,  were  licens^  as  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

Elmn  and  Inverness. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Elgin  on  tbe  9th  of  June — 
Mr.  Sharp,  moderator.  An  application  from  the  congregation  of  Campbelton, 
Aidersier,  for  assistance  in  the  erection  of  a  new  churcb,  was  recommended  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Home  Mission  Board.    The  present  building 
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is  no  longer  aeeare,  and  the  oongregatkin  hm  manifenied  lemukMe  libealitj. 
Recetveda  tnnafereaoe  from  the  Edinboigfa  Pteibjtecy  of  ICr.  J.  L.  Bobertm, 
studoit  of  the  seoiHid  year.  The  princinal  bunnesa  waa  the  ordinatioii  of  Mr.. 
Robert  SmiUie  aa  miniatar  of  the  South  Street  ooogregotioaY  in  room  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pzingl&  Mr.  Bobaon  preached  and  oidainid,  Mr.  McDonald  addwcd 
the  newly-ordained  miniater,  and  Mr.  M^Martin  addieaaed  the  people.  The 
Ber.  G.  L.  Garrtaira,  of  GlMgow,  and  the  ReF.  A.  Roaa,  of  Calabar,  were 
ooneapouding  members  of  preabyteary ;  and  the  Ber.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  fonnerly 
of  Buaby,  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Bninatyne,  formerly  of  Botiiwell,  being  pieaeat, 
were  invited  to  aaaodate  themadvea  with  the  pre^lery  in  the  laying  on  of 
handa.  The  settlement  is  a  very  oordial  and  promising  one.  Next  meetiiig 
waa  appointed  to  be  held  at  Forrea  on  the  10th  of  Augost 

FaUark. — Thia  preabytery  met  on  Tnesday,  Ist  June — the  •.  Bev.  John 
L.  Munro,  B.D.,  moderator.  The  Bev.  Samuel  Sleath,  Bo'neai,  waa 
appointed  moderator  for  the  enaninff  twelve  montha.  l^e  tnaaozer  pre- 
sented his  annual  report.  The  clerk  (Mr.  Aitchison)  and  the  treaaonr 
(Mr.  Tellowleea)  were  rei^pointed.  Mr.  George  W.  Ure,  student  of  the 
third  year,  who  haa  paaaed  the  exit  examination  at  the  Divini^  Hall,  being 
present,  was  heard  in  trials  for  licence.  Theae  the  preabyteiy  very  cordially 
Buatained,  and  in  due  form  licensed  Mr.  Ure  aa  a  probationer  of  the  Ghureh. 
The  presbytery  reappointed  the  following  committeea  with  certain  altera- 
tions :-— Committee  on  Statiatica,  Mr.  Munro,  convener ;  on  Augmentation  of 
Stipend,  Mr.  Wade,  convener ;  on  Miasiona  and  Evangeliatic  Work,  Mr. 
Yellowlees,  convener;  and  on  Diaeatabliahnwit,  Mr.  Buma,  oonvener.  Mr. 
Yellowlees  intimated  that  a  grant  of  £300  from  the  Chorah  Extension  Fund 
had  been  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  woiahip  at  Carron,  and  that 
building  operationa  were  already  begun.  The  next  meeting  of  preabytery  was 
appointed  for  Tuesday,  27th  July. 

(za/totMiy.— This  preabytery  met  at  Newton-Stewart  on  6th  June,  and  was 
constituted  by  Mr.  Mogarth,  moderator.  Mr.  Squair  waa  appointed  nKxlerator 
for  tJie  next  twelve  montha.  Devotional  exercisea  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Lindsay.  The  derk  intimated  that  he  had  handed  the  laat  volume  of  ndnateB 
of  presbytery  to  the  librarian  of  Synod,  and  read  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
same,  which  was  ordered  to  be  endorsed  in  the  minute.  Satisfactory  certificates 
of  the  attendance  at  the  Hall  of  Mr.  W.  G.  M'Conohie,  student  of  the  first 
year,  were  presented,  and  the  preabytoy  appointed  snbjecto  of  diaoourse  and 
examination  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  M'Condue  at  the  meeting  of  preabytery  in 
August.  The  following  Standing  Conunitteea  wero  appointed :— Un  Statistics, 
Messrs.  Fleming,  Lindsay,  and  Caralaw — Mr.  Fleming,  convener ;  on  Augmen- 
tation of  Stipends,  Messrs.  Hogarth,  Fleming,  and  Muirhead — Mr  Hogarth, 
convener ;  on  Missionary  and  Evangdistic  Effort,  Messra  Squair,  Scott,  and 
Smith^Mr.  Squair,  convener ;  on  Superintendence  of  Young  Persona  chang- 
ing their  place  of  reaidence  and  Sabbath  Sohoola,  Messrs.  Wataon,  Clarke  m 
Lmdaay — ^Mr.  Watson,  convener ;  on  Disestablishment,  Messrs.  Squair^  Smith, 
Scott,  and  Hogarth — ^Mr.  Squair,  convener.  It  was  agreed  that  a  ooafsrenoe 
on  missionary  and  evangeliatie  effort  be  held  at  the  meeting  of  preabytery  in 
Oetobor — Mr.  Clark  to  introduce  the  subject  It  was  alao  agreea  that  a  ood^ 
ference  on  disestablishment  be  held  at  the  meeting  of  presbg^ery  in  December 
— ^Mr.  Squair  to  introduce  the  subject  Next  meeting  waa  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Newton-Stewart  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  Ai^;ust 

Okugow  (North), — ^The  monthly  meetinff-  of  thia  preabyteiy  waa  held  dth 
June — ^Mr.  Neil,  Butherglen,  moderator.  Mr.  Scott  read  a  report  by  a  com- 
mittee iq>pointed  by  the  preabytery  to  communicate  with  oongre^atioos  with 
the  view  of  caxrying  out  a  leaolation  on  foreign  misttons  come  to  m  Febnuvy- 
The  conmiittee  recommended  the  presbytery  to  conminnicate  with  the  Mispcw 
Board  with  the  view  of  aeeuring  tne  services  of  £or»gn  missionaries  who  nd^t 
be  in  this  ceantry,  and  of  deputies  who  had  recently  visited  the  foreign  field, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  more  specially  befon 
oongiegationa.    The  report  was  adopted. 
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GlMffno  (Souai).-'Tti»  pntbyterf  met  on  l^  June  — Re^r.  Mr.  McNeil, 
modentor.  A  oaU  from  the  nefwiy-fosmed  oongi6g»tion  of  PoUoduhields  to 
Her.  Jtmm  JeSny,  M.A.,  Bnkme  Chnrch,  mm  not  sotteizied  on  aoeoant  of 
oeitain  inegalarities  of  procedure.  It  waa  agreed  to  transmit  to  Uie  PreBbytaiy 
of  Pertit  oeftain  dooomntB  laid  on  the  table  br  S«t.  Fergua  Ferigroaon,  in 
reference  to  eertwi  chmgoi  which  Mr  FWgnaon  aUaged  bad  been  made  against 
him  by  Rer.  Dr.  MwahalL 

Gnenoek — This  preabyteiy  met  at  Gonrook  on  the  18th  May,  for  the  indnc- 
tion  of  Rev.  Ctorge  Rae.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Poit-Glai^gow,  began  ^th  devotional 
exerdaes,  and  preaebed  fran  1  Cor.  rr.  96.  Mr.  Maeintyro,  Laigs,  garvv  an 
aoooont  of  the  steps  which  had  been  tidun  with  a  view  to  the  indnetion,  and 
proposed  the  questions  of  the  Fomrala,  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Rae  gave  aotis- 
foctoty  r^Usft  The  congregation  ezpresB^d  their  adherence  to  the  cid],  and 
Mr.  Rae  Ins  osoeptance  of  it  in  prescribed  form.  Mr.  Rae  was  then  by  prayer 
inducted,  and  set  apart?  to  tiie  pastoral  charge  of  Gromook  congregation  ;  the 
membefs  of  prmbyteiy  gars  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  and  suitable 
ezhortationB  were  addressed  to  him  and  to  ^e  congregation  by  Mr.  Maointyre. 
Mr.  Rao's  name  was- afterwaida  added  to  the  roll  of  presbytem — ^The  presbyterf 
met  again  on  the  1st  of  Jnne  in  GreeBoch — Rer.  J.  B.  ^nith,  moderator.  Mr. 
Robert  Andrew,  Ml  A.,  student,  Campbeltown,  was  nominated  for  adniasion  to 
the  HaU.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Yonng,  Edgar,  Thomson,  and 
Duncan,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  of  Mr.  Robert  Johnstone, 
M.A.,  aecond-year  student.  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson  gave  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics,  which  showed  tiiat  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  oongregations  within  the  pre^ytery  of  eighty-thiee.  The 
income  had  been  increased  by  £704,  14eL  4d.  in  fonr  congregations,  while  in 
fourteen  congregations  there  had  been  a  decrease  to  the  extent  of  £5516, 168. 6^. 
The  report  was  adopted,  it  being  explained  that  the  decrease  in  the  income  was 
in  most  cases  due  to  special  efforts  in  the  former  year. 

Bamilton, — This  presbytery  met  on  Taesday,  8th  June — ^the  Rev.  James 
Bunlop,  moderator.  Mr.  George  M.  Leys,  student  of  divinity,  appeared  and 
delivered  all  the  exercises  prescribed  to  him  as  trials  for  licence,  which  were 
mumimaasly  sustained,  ana  be  was  aeoordingly  licensed  to  be  a  probationer  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Gertifioatee  were  presented  from  the  pro* 
fesBors  in  the  Theological  Hall,  bearing  that  Messrs.  Alex.  Kurkland,  Robert 
Wilson,  and  John  Bonnar,  had  given  the  required  attendance  and  performed  the 
prescribed  exeroises  during  last  session.  Arrangements  were  made  for  their 
probyterial  exanunations  during  the  recess.  The  Rer.  Peter  Leys,  Strathaven , 
WM  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  six  montiis.  Next  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  27th  July. 

Kelso, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  8th  June — Rev.  Mr.  Pringle, 
moderator.  A  call  from  Dnnse  (West)  congregation  to  Rev.  James  Jack 
baring  been  sustained  and  accepted,  Mr.  Jack's  induction  was  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  28d  mst.  It  having  been  intimated  that  Rev.  Thomas 
Kirkwoed  had  accc^)ted  the  call  to  Kelso  (First)  congregation,  his  induction 
was  fixed  to  tdEe  place  on  Wednesday,  30th  instant.    It  was  intimated  that  | 

Greenlaw  congregation  had  raised  its  nunister^s  stipend,  so  as  to  enable  it  j 

to  partake  in  &e  benefit  of  the  surplus  fund.  ' 

kinroMs. — This  presbytery  met  at  Milnathort  on  Tuesday,  8th  June.  In 
accordance  with  previous  notios.  Dr.  Anderson  called  the  attention  of  the 
pnsbytery  to  the  pernicious  chaiaoter  of  much  of  the  popular  literature  of  I 

the  present  day,  e^>eciaUv>  of  literature  for  the  young,  and  suggested  that  ! 

the  attention  of  sesnons  be  called  to  the  subject,  and  an  overture  transmitted  j 

to  the  Synod.    Rev.  Mr.  Rogerson,  travelling  secretary  of  the  T^raot  and  Book  | 

Society  of  Scotland,  who  was  present,  also  addressed  the  presbytery  on  the 
8Qb)ect    After  rsmai^  from  liie  several  members,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  i 

committee  to  aassrtain  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  literature  of  die  kind  | 

^ken.  cf  is  circnlated  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  and  to  report  I 

to  a  future  meeting.    Read  a  minute  of  the  Home  Committee,  and  aesom- 
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pan jing  letter  from  Dr.  Soott,  aaent  more  liberal  support  of  the  AagmentatioQ 
Fand,  and  the  matter  was  commended  to  the  faroarable  attention  of  the 
members.  The  yajdoas  committees  of  presbytery  were  appointed  for  the 
year. 

Perth. — This  presbytery  met  in  the  College  Buildings,  Castle  Terrace,  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  first  week  of  the  Synod^s  meeti^,  with  leare  of  the 
moderator  of  the  Synod,  and  granted  a  moderation  to  Wilson  Church  congre- 
gation, Perth ;  Mr.  Sutherland  to  moderate  in  a  call  there  on  the  18th  May.— 
Met  again  at  Perth  on  the  1st  June.  Mr.  Sutherland  reported  his  conduct  in 
the  moderation  in  Wilson  Church,  and  laid  the  call  on  the  table,  addressed  to 
the  ReT.  James  S.  Sae,  Sunderland,  signed  by  813  members  in  full  communion 
and  76  adherenta.  He  further  report^  that  two  protests  were  taken  at  the 
moderation — one  against  his  ruling,  in  which  he  disallowed  discnssion  on  the 
question  of  the  congregation's  readiness  to  give  a  call ;  and  another  against  the 
congregation  petitioning  the  presbytery  to  sustain  the  call  given,  and  to  pro- 
ceed therewith.  The  protesters  were  heard :  the  first  protest  was  sustained ; 
the  second  was  dismissed.  The  call  was  unanimously  sustained  as  a  regular 
gospel  call ;  and  Mr.  Sutherland  was  associated  with  the  commissioners  from 
the  congreiration  to  prosecute  the  call  before  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  of  the 
English  P^byterian  Church.  Mr.  William  Robertson,  student,  Abemethy, 
and  Mr.  John  Carmichael,  student,  Comrie,  were  nominated  as  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  HalL    Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  20th  July. 

CALLS. 

Perth  (Wilson  Church).— Bev.  James  S.  Rae  (E.  P.),  Sunderland,  called. 
Broxburn, — ^Mr.  James  Primrose,  M.A.,  called. 
Portree  (Skye). — ^Mr.  J.  M^Intyre,  preacher,  caUed. 

ORDINATION. 

Elgin  (South  Street). — ^Mr.  R.  Smillie,  ordained  9th  June. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Pans,  3d  May,  Rev.  Hamilton  M.  MacGill,  D.D.,  late  fordgn  secre* 
tary  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Died  at  Galashiels,  on  the  13th  June,  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  D.D. 

EDINBURGH  (aROTLE  PLACE) — OPENINQ  OF  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  HANDSOME  new  church  for  this  congregation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kay  is 
pastor,  was  opened  by  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.,  on  Thursday,  :27th  May. 
The  estimated  cost  is  about  £5000. 

ERSKINE  CHURCH,  FALKIRK. 

A  BAZAAR  in  connection  with  the  above  church  was  held  in  the  second  week  of 
June,  the  purpose  beine  to  clear  off  the  debt  incurred  in  building  a  mission  hall 
and  other  premises.  Ooe  feature  of  the  bazaar  was  the  total  absence  of 
lotteries,  raffles,  subscription  sales,  and  everything  of  that  description.  The 
handsome  sum  of  £612  was  easily  and  honourably  realized.  This  sum  will 
almost  entirely  wipe  off  the  debt. 

GLASGOW— OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

On  Sabbath  the  30th  May,  a  new  church  was  opened  in  Cathedral  Square, 
Glasgow,  for  the  congregation  lately  worshipping  m  Duke  Street.  There  were 
large  audiences  on  the  occasion.  The  preachers  were — Rev.  R.  S.  Drummond, 
D.D.^  Belhaven  church;  Rev.  M.  Cramord,  pastor  of  the  congregation;  and 
the  Rev.  T.  Dobbie,  Lansdowne  church. 

Printed  by  Morrison  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  WnxiAX 
OuPHANT  AND  Co.,  24  St  Glles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ist  of  Jolf 
1880.  *^ 
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THE  PRAYERS  OP  OUR  LORD. 
IV. — Prayer  and  the  Transfiguration. 

BT  PROFESSOR  CALDBRWOOD. 

The  transfiguration  of  Jesns  occarred  in  course  of  a  season  of  special 
prayer.  The  outbursting  of  His  glory  is  apt  to  engross  our  thoughts  as 
we  read  the  account  of  the  startling  events ;  but  the  introductory  state- 
ment, *•  He  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,'  must  have  a  leading  place 
in  any  accurate  conception  of  the  marvellous  scene.  We  shall  better 
understand  the  prayer  by  thinking  of  the  transfiguration  as  following  upon 
it ;  and  better  understand  the  transfiguration  by  considering  the  prayer  as 
preceding  it.  This  is  an  outstanding  and  most  memorable  illustration  of 
our  Lord's  seasons  of  private  devotion,  helping  us  in  quite  an  exceptional 
way  to  enter  into  the  realities  of  His  private  experience.  Advancing  in 
thought  towards  the  transfiguration  through  the  season  of  prayer  as 
through  an  avenue,  we  reach  the  point  of  view  where  becomes  clear  the 
real  significance  of  the  heavenly  radiance  spreading  suddenly  over  the 
scene.  From  the  shade  of  the  devotional  time  we  shall  best  contemplate 
the  heavenly  brightness,  which  partly  blinds  the  disciples,  partly  reveals 
to  their  dazzled  eyes  realities  otherwise  invisible.  It  is  to  the  Evangelist 
Lake  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  distinct  reference  to  the  season  of 
<levotion  (Luke  ix.  28),  though  the  references  made  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  suggest  it  to  the  Bible  reader,  the  one  saying  that  He  took  the 
disciples  'into  a  high  mountain  apart '  (Matt.  xvii.  1),  the  other  using 
the  expression  '  apart  by  themselves '  (Mark  ix.  2),  as  if  suggesting  sepa- 
ration not  only  from  the  crowds,  but  also  from  the  rest  of  the  disciples. 

All  these  narratives  concur  in  suggesting  our  Lord's  anticipation  of 
the  event,  and  His  deliberate  preparation  for  it.  We  are  thus  led  first 
iuto  the  inner  recesses  of  His  Spirit,  whence  issue  the  springs  of  purpose 
and  expectation.  He  is  at  this  time  selecting,  as  He  has  repeatedly 
done,  a  special  season  of  devotion  in  the  mountain ;  but  on  this  occasion 
He  does  so,  not  only  from  regard  to  His  own  need  for  such  exercise,  but 
iu  anticipation  of  an  appointed  discovery  of  His  glory  in  view  of  a  small 
irnmber  of  His  disciples.    Foreknowledge,  taken  as  direct  foresight  of 
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coming  events,  is  a  grand  pecaliarity  in  oar  Lord's  life.  Difficult  it  is 
for  ns  to  enter  into  a  true  estimate  of  how  much  this  involved  in  His 
experience  as  the  several  stages  of  His  Messianic  work  were  passed.  At 
selected  spots,  however,  we  are  aided  by  the  sacred  writers  in  meditation 
on  this  feature  of  His  life ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  stations 
where  such  aid  is  provided.  The  selection  of  the  small  number  of  the 
apostles  who  were  to  be  his  companions,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
witnesses  were  pre-arranged  in  expectation  of  the  event.  The  Father  had 
fore-ordained  a  brief  revelation  of  His  glory  in  the  midst  of  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  earthly  life ;  the  Son  had  part  in  the  Father's  purpose ;  and, 
foreseeing  both  the  event  and  the  season  appointed  for  it,  He  selected  the 
witnesses  who  might  be  allowed  to  share  the  experience  of  the  time,  and 
might  afterwards  describe  it  to  others  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
apprehension  of  the  occurrences. 

The  choice  of  companions  for  the  occasion  is  the  first  preliminary  step. 
That  Jesus  had  previously  been  pondering  the  measures  to  be  taken 
admits  of  no  doubt.  The  actual  selection  of  a  very  small  number  from 
among  the  twelve,  and  the  explanation  given  to  the  others,  that  they  were 
to  tarry  behind  while  He  and  these  three  went  up  into  the  mountain,  gave 
the  first  open  indication  of  a  special  purpose  occupying  His  thoughts. 
We  have  seen,  as  described  by  Luke  only  a  few  verses  before,  that  their 
Lord  had  already  begun  to  take  the  twelve  with  Him  to  His  retreat 
among  the  hills,  where  He  spent  seasons  in  devotion.  This  was  now  an 
estabUshed  part  of  their  experience,  and  contributed  a  distinct  form  of  the 
spiritual  stimulus  they  enjoyed  in  the  peculiarly  close  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  Saviour.  Their  Lord,  who  granted  the  privilege, 
could,  however,  withdraw  it  for  a  season,  or  considerably  add  to  its  valne, 
according  to  His  good  pleasure ;  and  both  of  these  modifications  on  His 
general  plan  were  now  being  adopted  by  Him.  There  were  nine  of  the 
twelve  to  be  left  behind,  and  to  them  this  was  to  be  a  time  of  trial  and 
testing,  as  they  met  the  people  without  their  Master,  and  had  an  appeal 
addressed  to  them  as  His  disciples  in  behalf  of  a  poor  suffering  child. 
That  novel  experience  on  the  part  of  these  nine  led  on  to  a  new  form  of 
inquiry,  suggested  by  their  failure  to  work  a  miracle  in  the  case  put 
before  them  (Mark  ix.  28).  The  favoured  three,  little  anticipating  what 
was  in  store  for  them,  were  simply  obeying  their  Lord's  sununons  as  thej 
went  forth  with  Him  towards  the  mountain.  They  had  been  selected  s& 
apostles  distinguished  for  their  appreciation  of  His  glory  and  for  devotion 
to  His  service,  and  on  these  accounts  probably  they  particularly  needed 
to  have  their  minds  opened  in  some  measure  to  the  greatness  of  the  sorroir 
gathering  as  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  towards  which  their  Master's  eye  was 
often  turning.    These  three  knew  not  to  what  they  were  journeying. 

When  the  lonely  mountain  retreat  had  been  reached,  the  chosen  exer- 
cise of  the  Master  at  once  engrossed  His  attention,  and  in  a  measure 
separated  Him  from  these  three  companions,  though  they  were  near  bj. 
They  beheld  Him,  as  they  often  had  done  before,  going  to  a  little  distance 
from  them,  and  there  on  His  knees  absorbed  in  conmaunion  with  God.  As 
on  other  occasions,  the  season  selected  for  this  exercise  appears  to  bare 
been  the  night  watches.  They  were  now  familiar  with  the  sight  of  their 
Lord  when  thus  occupied,  so  that  it  did  not  arrest  them  as  it  had  once 
done ;  they  were  weary  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  soon  sank  to  slumber. 
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They  were  at  rest ;  He  was  alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  He  had  fonnd  the 
fellowship  He  sought,  and  was  breathing  out  His  desires  to  a  Father  by 
wiiom  He  was  always  heard.  Matthew  and  Mark  pass  in  silence  this 
arenae  of  prayer.  They  say  merely.  He  went  up  to  a  high  mountain,  and 
was  transfigured  before  them.  But  much  transpired  on  that  lofty  place 
of  prayer  before  these  disciples  became  witnesses  of  what  was  nigh  them. 
Their  Lord  had  entered  into  fellowship  with  His  Fathw  on  the  great  and 
terrible  realities  of  the  redemption  work  which  lay  before  Him,  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  porpose  of  mercy,  and  the  awful  nature  of  the  suffering 
through  which  the  Redeemer  must  pass  in  order  to  procure  it.  With 
these  things  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  filled ;  on  this  theme  the  fellowship  of 
Father  and  Son  was  continued,  until  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  as  a  self-con- 
secrated Iamb  for  sacrifice,  laid  Himself  submissively  in  His  Father's  hands, 
and  was  rising  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Infinite  LoTe,  feeling  that  He,  at 
once  the  Son  and  the  Servant,  was  the  key  to  heaven's  harmony,  and  the 
scarce  of  richest  blessing  to  innumerable  generations  of  the  sinful  race 
jet  to  appear  on  the  earth,  where  the  curse  of  sin  had  made  deep  scars  on 
the  face  of  nature.  As  He  thus  dwelt  in  the  Divine  Love,  and  His  eye 
swept  round  the  cycles  of  divine  mercy,  too  vast  for  the  eye  of  apostles  to 
reach,  something  of  the  glory  of  His  higher  nature  began  to  shine  out, 
something  of  the  brightness  of  heavenly  light  began  to  stream  down  on  the 
lonely  spot  ennobled  by  loftiest  consecration.  The  slumbering  disciples 
saw  it  not ;  no  revelation  was  it  for  them — ^no  witness  of  such  things  were 
they  quahfied  to  bear.  But  while  they  slept,  others  were  moved  to  deep 
and  active  interest.  The  ransomed  in  heaven  were  attracted  by  the  single 
spot  of  brilliance  on  the  earth.  Two  favoured  repcesentatives  of  the  glori- 
fied throng  were  privileged  to  join  the  Redeemer  in  His  mountain  solitude, 
and  the  discourse  centred  at  once  on  ^  the  decease  to  be  accomplished  at 
Jerusalem.'  These  three  were  loftier  in  experience,  and  grander  in  dis- 
course, than  could  be  that  other  group  of  equal  number,  whose  eyes  were 
weighed  down  with  sleep.  These  were  favoured  to  move  with  open  eyes 
beholding  a  scene  afar  off;  those,  like  the  brotherhood  to  which  they 
belonged,  were  beneath  in  a  shadow  of  night  which  encircled  the  earth* 
The  prayer  of  the  Saviour  has  risen  up  into  fellowship  with  the  grandest 
purpose  of  Deity ;  the  brightness  of  a  mysterious  transfiguration  is  the 
witness  of  the  Father's  delight  in  His  Son,— conference  with  Moses  and 
Ellas  tells  that  the  signs  of  His  triumph,  the  first  fruit  of  His  redemption 
work,  are  already  in  heaven. 

But  the  men  belonging  to  the  earth  must  have  their  share,  at  wha^ 
ever  distance,  and  with  whatever  imperfection  of  vision,  in  witnessing 
these  tokens  of  divine  favour  granted  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  this 
elevation  to  which  the  Saviour  has  risen,  these  representatives  of  the 
twelve  must  have  some  participation,  though  they  cannot  come  into  such 
close  companionship  as  Moses  and  Elias.  Even  the  most  advanced  of 
the  apostles  were  a  far  way  beneath  the  position  of  the  prophets  of  old, 
the  one  of  whom  had  been  the  leader  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
land  of  bondage,  and  the  introducer  of  the  people  to  the  sacrificial 
rites  guiding  to  the  Holy  Place,  and  the  other  of  whom  had  foretold 
the  coming  of  One  who  was  to  be  ^  wounded  for  our  transgpressions  and 
braised  for  our  iniquities/  and  in  the  midst  of  all  would  make '  His  soul 
an  offering  for  sm.'    These  two  had  passed  from  the  earth  and  been  for 
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a  long  season  partakers  of  the  beayenlj  glory ;  now  thej  were  able  to 
look  with  ondunmed  eye  on  the  great  atoning  work,  and  they  vere 
honoured  to  be  for  a  brief  space  the  companions  of  their  Redeemer  as 
He  sought  in  separation  from  the  earth  a  season  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  conflict.    Bat  now,  as  the  transfiguration  was  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  the  converse  of  Jesus  with  Moses  and  Elias  was  well-nigh  ended,  the 
three  slumberers  must  awake,  and  behold  something  of  these  realities  ere 
the  clouds  of  earth  encompassed  the  brightness.    ^  And  when  they  were 
awake,  they  saw  His  glory,  and  the  two  men  that  stood  with  Him.' 
Rousing  themseWes  from  their  slumber,  and  gazing  on  the  strange 
brightness  before  them,  they  were  filled  with  wonder  at  the  altered 
appearance  of  their  Lord,  and  the  companionship  He  had  found  in  thL« 
season  of  deTOtion.    They  saw  His  countenance  shining  as  the  sun,  and 
His  raiment  glistening,  and  they  beheld  Moses  and  Elias,  though  thej 
heard  little  of  the  converse.    As  they  awoke  to  become  spectators  of 
the  scene,  the  visitants  from  the  heavenly  glory  were  preparing  to  take 
their  departure.      The  apostles  had  soon  started  to  their  feet,  and 
approached  their  Master ;  but  as  they  came,  they  beheld  the  others  going, 
and  would  fain  have  prolonged  the  sight  and  the  companionship  so 
unexpectedly  revealed  to  them  had  it  been  in  their  power.    They  awoke 
too  late  to  be  witnesses  of  all  that  occurred  during  this  great  occasioiu 
specially  designed  for  strengthening  and  encouragement  to  their  Master 
Himself  as  a  devout  suppliant  before  the  Hearer  of  prayer.    But  the 
scene  was  designed  also  to  have  its  value  for  the  apostles  who  were  to 
bear  witness  for  Him  in  the  b^inning  of  the  gospel  preaching,  and  tbej 
awoke  in  time  to  behold  enough  of  the  glory  to  enabte  them  to  recognise 
their  Master  in  the  glorious  appearance  presented  to  their  view,  and  the 
heavenly  companions  who  had  sought  fellowship  with  Him  as  their 
special  honour  and  joy.    Too  late  was  their  plea  for  extending  the  time 
of  visible  glory  and  exalted  companionship.    Peter,  always  ready  in 
utterance,  even  though  himself  uncertain  as  to  the  full  meaning  of  hi< 
words,  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  earthly  tabernacles  for  these 
two  heavenly  visitants.    But  the  prayer  of  Jesus  had  gained  its  end, 
the  fellowship  with  Moses  and  Elias  had  been  fully  enjoyed,  the  witoes* 
of  the  apostles  had  inclosed  all  that  was  essential  as  a  matter  of  sight, 
and  now  the  end  of  this  chosen  season  of  privilege  was  at  hand,    llej 
might  say, '  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,'  offering  in  turn  theur  prajer 
to  their  Master  that  he  would  prolong  the  season  of  glory.    To  that 
request  their  Lord  gave  no  answer.    The  desire  had  risen  in  their  heart 
with  might ;  the  prayer  they  uttered  was  earnest ;  but  there  came  no 
response  from  Jesus.    The  rapid  change  of  events  they  witnessed,  told 
them  it  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.     While  the  jrlory  was  yet  before  their 
eyes,  they  said,  Let  us  make  tabernacles  for  these  heavenly  visitors;  bat 
instead  of  light  for  such  work,  and  animating  words  to  cheer  them  io 
it,  they  saw  a  cloud  advancing  over  them,  and  they  feared  as  it  came, 
for  the  darkness  seemed  deeper  than  it  really  was,  by  reason  of  the 
brightness  in  which  they  had  been.     In  the  midst  of  the  cloud  they 
heard  the  voice  of  God,  which  told  that   their  desire  had  been  re- 
garded by  Him,  if  it  was  not  to  be  granted  on  that  mount,  signalized 
by  the  greatness  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  the  favoured  suppliant. 
God's  voice  bore  witness  to  His  delight  in  His  Son,  as  the  transfiguration 
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h&d  done.  They  heard  God  say, '  This  is  my  beloved  Son ;  hear  ye  Him.' 
Their  fear  and  amazement  were  of  brief  continuance.  The  thick  cload  had 
passed  off,  bat  the  brightness  had  also  disappeared,  and  they  were  alone 
with  Jesos.  Their  Lord  guided  them  down  the  mountain-side;  and  as 
He  went  with  them,  He  said, '  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  till  the  Son  of 
man  be  risen  from  the  dead.'  Silence  was  for  them  the  present  duty ; 
death  was  for  Him  a  necessity ;  close  behind  it  was  resurrection ;  and 
far  beyond  there  stretched  an  extended  season  for  their  witness-bearing. 
By  reason  of  the  experience  of  this  night,  they  could  then  be  enabled  to 
set  His  cross  against  the  bright  background  of  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion. Such  command  of  silence,  with  its  forecast  of  suffering  and 
testifying,  seemed  part  of  a  dark  mystery,  which  they  feared  to  enter 
into,  even  more  than  they  had  feared  the  cloud.  They  asked  no  more, 
but  <  they  kept  it  close,'  and  waited  the  opening  of  events.  The  mount 
of  privilege  was  left  belxind ;  the  duties  of  mere  ordinary  life  were  again 
npon  them ;  and  they  could  only  silently  ponder  what  seemed  the  more 
a  wonder  the  longer  they  thought  of  it. 

Some  things  are  made  clearer  by  discovery  of  the  glory  of  their  Master, 
and  the  brightness  shining  around,  and  the  voice  heard  in  the  midst  of 
the  cloud.  The  mount  of  transfiguration  taught  them,  as  it  teaches  the 
Church  in  all  ages,  how  lofty  may  be  the  elevation  of  spirit  in  secret 
fellowship  with  God,  and  how  God  delights  to  honour  such  prayer, 
firing  the  suppliant  warrant  to  recognise  the  spiritual  harmony  of  his 
own  soul  with  the  company  of  the  glorified.  They  who  have  been 
tanght  to  say,  ^  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  do  then 
most  nearly  in  their  personal  history  rise  towards  fulfilment  of  their  peti- 
tion when  they  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
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BY  REV.  WILLIAM  TURNER,  EDINBURGH. 

The  constantly  growing  number  of  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  on 
some  of  its  more  important  portions  in  particular,  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
The  Book  has  been  again,  by  the  manifold  investigations  and  controversies 
of  our  day,  placed  on  its  defence.  The  questions.  Is  it  historically 
credible  ?  Is  it  divmely  inspired  ?  Is  it  spiritually  potent  ?  are  all  being 
re-considered  and  re-settled,  as  if  they  had  never  been  considered  and 
settled  before.  By  friends  and  foes  alike  it  is  being  subjected  to  a  most 
minute  examination:  by  the  latter,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  its  own 
utterances  the  means  of  proving  its  worthlessness ;  by  the  former,  in  the 
belief  that  its  own  utterances,  rightly  understood,  will  prove  its  best 
defence.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  these  expository  writings  should 
accumulate  to  a  special  degree  round  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This 
writing  is  by  all  recognised  as  one  of  prime  importance,  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  which  the  Bible  contains.  It  is  the  most  elaborate 
and  systematic  of  the  writings  of  its  author ;  and  he  was  in  intellect,  as  in 
influence,  the  greatest  among  the  immediate  followers  and  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Its  theme  is  the  gospel  as  understood  and  preached  by 
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this  most  qualified  adrocate  of  the  new  faith,  and  that  viewed  in  all  its 
wide  relations  to  the  past  and  futore  of  the  world's  history,  to  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  chosen  people,  to  the  moral  condition  of  heathen 
nations,  and  to  the  nniyersal  spiritaal  needs  of  individoal  men.  More- 
over, it  is  marked  by  the  extrinsic  advantage  that  its  genaineness  is 
absolutely  uncontroverted.  Even  by  those  most  sceptical  and  critical 
r^arding  the  early  Christian  writings,  it  is  allowed  to  be  really  the  pro* 
dnction  of  its  ostensible  author,  and  to  have  been  really  sent  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Thus  it  stands  an  nndispnted  monument  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  century,  and  were  it  for  nothing  else  than 
for  the  light  it  may  be  expected  to  shed  on  the  movements  and  relations 
of  that  most  pregnant  period,  the  exact  and  complete  determination  of 
its  meaning  is  an  object  supremely  to  be  desired. 

The  commentary  before  us  is  another  testimony  to  the  deep  and  abldkg 
interest  centred  in  this  great  epistle,  and  the  work  will  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  those  conversant  with  the  earlier  writings  of  its  dis* 
tinguished  author.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  elaborate,  learned, 
vigorous  in  thought  and  style,  philological  in  method,  and  in  substance 
evangelically  orthodox.  So  flu*  as  we  have  observed,  there  is  less  than 
in  Dr.  Godot's  previous  commentaries  of  the  fanciful  and  far-fetched. 
The  exposition  seems  everywhere  sober  and  well-considered,  earnestly 
directed  to  the  careful  tracing  out  and  unwinding  of  the  somewhat  in- 
tricate threads  of  the  fiery  logic  of  the  epistle. 

This  first  volume  of  the  translated  work  contains  an  introduction,  and 
the  commentary  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  chapter.  The  introduction 
we  have  read  with  very  great  satisfaction.  It  contains  first  an  acconnt 
of  Paul's  life,  which,  in  little  more  than  fifty  pages,  embodies  not  only  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  ascertainable  facts,  but  also  an  able  and  satis- 
factory, albeit  succinct,  discussion  of  the  leading  questions  connected 
with  his  career.  We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  his  refutation 
of  the  views  of  Baur  and  Renan  regarding  Paul's  relation  to  the  Twelve. 
We  commend,  also,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  his  representation  of  the 
apostle's  dispute  with  Peter,  of  the  nature  of  the  Christ-party  at  Corinth, 
and  other  connected  points.  We  do  not  know  that  there  can  be  found 
anywhere,  in  so  short  a  space,  so  clear  a  view  of  the  difTerent  currents  and 
tendencies  existing  within  the  early  Church.  In  these  discussions,  of 
course,  the  author^s  work  is  critical  rather  than  originative ;  it  is  at  the 
close  that  the  most  distinctively  Godetian  passage  occurs :  ^  How  are  we 
to  account  for  the  institution  of  this  extraordinary  apostleship  side  hj 
side  with  the  regular  apostleship  of  the  Twelve?  The  time  had  come,  in 
the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  the  particularistic  work 
founded  in  Abraham  was  at  length  to  pass  into  the  great  current  of 
humanity,  from  which  it  had  been  kept  apart.  Now,  the  normal  mode  of 
this  unparalleled  religious  revelation  would  have  been  this :  Israel  itself, 
with  the  work  of  the  Messiah  before  it,  really  and  joyfully  proclaiming 
throughout  the  whole  world  the  completion  of  salvation,  and  the  end  of 
the  theocratic  economy.  It  was  to  prepare  Israel  for  this  task,  the 
glorious  crown  of  its  history,  that  Jesus  had  especiaDy  chosen  the 
Twelve.  Apostles  to  the  elect  nation,  they  were  to  make  it  the  apostle 
of  the  world.  But  .  .  .  Israel  strove  to  maintain  its  theocratical  pre- 
rogative.   It  rejected  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  rather  than  abandon  its 
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prifileged  position.  It  wished  to  save  its  life,  and  it  lost  it.  Then,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  God  required  to  call  an  exceptional  instrument,  and 
to  found  a  special  apostleship.  Paul  is  the  substitute  for  a  conyerted 
Israel,  the  man  who  had  single-handed  to  execute  the  task  which  fell  to 
his  whole  nation*  And  so  the  hour  of  his  call  was  precisely,  as  we  hare 
seen,  that  when  the  blood  of  the  two  martyrs — Stephen  and  James — 
sealed  the  hardening  of  Israel,  and  decided  its  rejection.  The  calling  of 
Paul  is  nothing  less  than  the  counterpart  of  Abraham's.' 

On  the  other  matters  treated  of  in  the  introduction,  such  as  the  origin 
and  composition  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  the  date,  purpose,  and  place  of 
the  epistle,  the  space  at  command  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell.  The  dis- 
cussion on  these  points  is  throughout  judicious,  careful,  and  full,  though 
concise.  The  author  shows  himself  fully  abreast  of  the  most  recent 
literature  of  importance  on  the  various  questions  he  has  to  deal  with,  and 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  opinions  which  have  anything  to  recommend 
them. 

Coming  to  the  commentary  itself,  we  note  briefly  some  capita  rerwn. 
On  chap,  i  ver.  4,  he,  rightly  as  it  seems  to  us,  sets  aside  the  rendering 
—somewhat  current  in  Scotland — *  powerfully  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.'  On  Ter.  IG  (again  we  agree)  he  represents  faith  as  an  exercise 
of  the  heart  and  will,  and  not  of  the  intellect  merely.  '  Faith,  in  Paul's 
sense,  is  something  extremely  simple,  such  that  it  does  not  in  the  least 
impair  the  freeness  of  saWation.  God  says :  I  give  thee ;  the  heart 
answers :  I  accept.  Such  is  faith.  In  this  act  the  entire  human  per- 
sonality takes  part ;  the  understanding  discerning  the  blessing  offered  in 
the  divine  promise,  the  will  aspiring  after  it,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
heart  giving  itself  up  to  the  promise,  and  so  securing  the  promised 
blessing.'  On  ver.  17  he  adheres  to,  and  very  ably  states  and  defends, 
the  strictly  forensic  sense  of  righteousness  and  justify.  On  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  first  chapter,  containing  the  apostle's  account  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  heathen,  and  in  the  second  chapter,  in  which  the  same 
solemn  verdict — guilty  before  God — is  brought  home  to  the  Jews,  Dr. 
Godet  offers  much  that  is  admirable,  and  on  which  we  could  willingly 
linger.  We  only  take  leave  to  remark  that  he  seems  to  us  to  apply  the 
words  of  address  in  chap.  ii.  ver.  1  too  directly  to  the  Jew.  No  doubt 
the  language  is  meant  to  pave  the  way  for  turning  expressly  to  the  Jews, 
and  no  doubt,  also,  it  was  the  Jews  who  were  most  prone  to  indulge 
in  passing  unfavourable  judgment  on  other  nations.  Tet  there  is  no 
occasion  for  immediately  limiting  his  general  address  to  this  particular 
application.  '0  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest,'  is  a  designation 
applicable  to  every  man ;  and  here  Paul  appeals  to  all  men  as  possessing 
the  power  of  passmg  moral  judgments  upon  their  fellow-men,  in  order  to 
give  additional  strength  to  his  position  that  all  are  guilty  before  God. 
Every  man  is  at  some  time  guilty  of  doing  the  very  things  which  he  blames 
in  others,  and  thus  by  judging  others  he  judges  himself.  We  pass  to  the 
great  central  passage,  chap.  iii.  vers.  25,  26,  which  is  thus  translated : 
^Whom  He  had  established  beforehand  as  the  means  of  propitiation 
through  faith  by  His  blood,  for  the  demonstration  of  His  righteousness 
on  account  of  the  tolerance  shown  toward  sins  that  were  past,  during  the 
forbearance  of  God,  for  the  demonstration  of  His  righteousness  at  the 
present  time;  that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  is  of 
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the  faith  in  Jesus.*  This  rendering  will  saffice  to  indicate  Dr.  Godet's 
views  regarding  the  principal  dispated  points  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  these  verses.  We  note,  however,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  expiation  of  Christ,  he  sets  aside  the  doctrine  of  a  strictly  vicarioas 
satisfaction,  and  advocates  that  known  as  the  Grotian  or  governmental 
theory.  He  states  the  difference  thus  :  ^  In  the  ecclesiastical  theory  God 
demands  the  punishment  of  Christ  as  a  satisfaction  to  Himself,  inasmuch 
as  His  justice  must  have  an  equivalent  for  the  penalty  merited  by  man, 
if  divine  love  is  to  be  free  to  pardon.  From  the  point  of  view  to  which 
the  exposition  of  the  apostle  brings  us,  this  equivalent  is  not  intended  to 
satisfy  divine  justice  except  by  manifesting  it,  and  so  re-establishing  the 
normal  relation  between  God  and  the  guilty  creature.  By  sin,  in  short, 
God  loses  His  supreme  place  in  the  conscience  of  the  creature ;  by  this 
demonstration  of  righteousness  He  recovers  it.'  We  pass  by  chap.  i\^ 
simply  calling  attention  to  the  exposition  of  vers.  8-5,  and  the  explana- 
tion given  of  counting  faith  for  righteousness^  and  to  the  striking  remarks 
on  ver.  25 — ^  raised  again  on  account  of  our  justification.'  In  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  chapter  he  sees,  not,  as  is  commonly  understood,  an 
enumeration  of  the  fruits  of  justification,  but  an  integral  portion  of  the 
previous  argument,  in  which  the  apostle  demonstrates  the  validity  of  the 
justification  he  has  been  speaking  of  even  on  the  day  of  wrath,  and  before 
the  final  judgment-seat.  In  regard  to  the  second  half  of  this  chapter,  the 
views  educed  from  the  apostle's  words  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
whether  or  not  they  command  assent,  must  at  least  be  awarded  the 
praise  of  being  clearly  developed  and  ably  supported.  This  section  is, 
according  to  our  author,  the  final  piece  in  Paul's  argument  on  justifica- 
tion. ^  Paul  discovers,  in  the  extension  and  power  of  the  mysterioas 
condemnation  pronounced  in  Adam,  the  divine  measure  of  the  extension 
and  power  of  the  salvation  bestowed  in  Christ.  .  .  •  And  the  final  piece 
is  thus  found  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  counterpart  of  the 
first  section  (condemnation)  and  the  crowning  of  the  second  (justifica- 
tion).' In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  death  in  this  paragraph, 
Dr.  Godet  holds,  and  with  good  arguments  maintains  the  position,  that  it 
means  death  physical,  '  We  should  add,  however,  that  death,  even  when 
taken  simply  as  physical  death,  always  implies  an  abnormal  state  in 
relation  to  God.'  When  the  apostle  says, '  Death  passed  on  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned,'  our  author  adds  by  way  of  exposition, — ^that  is,  in 
Adam, — '  True,  the  question  is  asked,  if  it  is  possible  that  the  eternal  lot  of 
a  free  and  intelligent  person  should  be  made  dependent  on  an  act  in  which 
he  has  taken  no  part  with  will  and  conscience?  Assuredly  not;  bnt 
there  is  no  question  here  about  the  eternal  lot  of  individuals.  Paul  is 
speaking  here  above  all  of  physical  death,  .  .  .  The  solidarity  of  indivi- 
duals with  the  head  of  the  first  humanity  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
domain  of  natural  life.'  How,  then,  does  the  author  explain  the  teaching 
of  the  apostle  regarding  the  second  Adam,  and  the  many  who  are  made 
righteous  in  Him?  ^This  passage  (ver.  19)  refers,  as  is  proved  by  the 
future,  unll  he  made  righteous^  to  the  effectual  application*  Now  nowhere 
does  Paul  teach  universal  salvation.  ...  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we 
are  not  to  ascribe  to  the  apostle  ideas  which  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of 
this  passage  justifies,  that  the  consequences  which  he  deduces  from  onr 
solidarity  with  Adam  belong  to  a  wholly  different  sphere  from  those  which 
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flor,  according  to  him,  from  our  solidarity  with  Christ.  We  are  bonnd 
to  Adam  by  the  fact  of  birth.  .  .  .  But  on  reaching  the  threshold  of  this 
saperior  domain,  we  find  onrselves  face  to  face  with  a  new  and  wholly 
different  solidarity,  which  is  offered  to  us  in  Christ.  It  is  not  contracted 
bj  a  natural  and  unconscious  bond,  but  by  the  free  and  deliberate  act 
olfcdtL  And  it  is  here  only,  on  the  threshold  of  the  domain  of  this  new 
life,  that  the  questions  relative  to  the  eternal  lot  of  the  individual  are 
raised  and  decided.  .  .  .  The  man  who  refuses  to  contract  this  bond  of 
solidarity  with  the  second  Adam  remains  for  that  very  reason  in  his 
corrupt  nature ;  he  becomes  answerable  for  it  because  he  has  refused  to 
exchange  it  for  the  new  one  which  was  offered  him,  while  he  is  at  the 
same  tune  responsible  for  the  voluntary  transgressions  added  by  him  to 
that  of  his  firet  father;  and  corrupting  himself  more  and  more  by  his 
lasts,  he  moves  onward  through  his  own  fault  to  eternal  perdition,  to  the 
second  deatlu 

Here  our  notice  of  this  new  Commentary  on  the  Romam  must  meanwhile 
take  end.  Our  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the 
length  to  which  our  remarks  and  quotations  have  extended;  and  our 
readers  will  perceive  from  what  has  been  set  before  them,  that  the  book 
really  contains  a  system  of  theology  as  well  as  a  careful  philological 
exposition  of  this  all-important  portion  of  Scripture.  We  have  the 
impression  that  when  the  whole  work  is  presented  to  the  English- 
speaking  public,  it  will  be  generally  recognised  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  its  author's  productions.  We  will  only  add  that  the  work 
of  translation  has  been  thoroughly  well  done.  Our  quotations  will  show 
that  the  book  reads  as  if  originally  composed  in  English. 


ROBERT    SOUTHEY. 


We  suspect  that  the  poetry  of  Robert  Southey  finds  very  few  readers 
now-anlays.  To  say  truth,  he  was  not  a  first-rate  poet ;  and  yet  he 
wrote  one  or  two  things  that  will  probably  live.  There  are  not  many 
collections,  we  imagine,  which  do  not  include  the  ^  Well  of  St.  Keyne,' 
the  ballad  of  *  Lord  Edmund,' '  Father  William,*  or  '  Lodore.'  Now  it 
is  something  to  have  written  one  or  two  pieces  which  find  their  way  into 
every  class-book  of  English  poetry,  and  which  are  as  familiar  to  us,  and 
come  back  to  our  memories  with  the  same  kindly  old  associations,  as  the 
nursery  rhymes,  the  fairy  tales,  and  the  simple  hymns  which  we  learned  at 
onr  mother's  knee. 

That  a  man  has  a  greater  chance  of  immortality  by  writing  a  single 
ballad  which  touches  the  universal  heart  of  man,  than  if  he  should  pen 
volumes  of  verse  of  unquestionable  power  and  brilliancy,  it  may  be  yet 
either  wanting  by  a  little  the  true  '  lyric  cry,'  or  the  subtle  touch  of 
htuuan  sympathy  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  has  been  witnessed 
Again  and  again.  The  author  of  the  '  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore '  is 
^own  for  nothing  else,  but  he  will  live  for  that  one  poem.  Can  as 
iBQch  be  said  for  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  with  all  its  imaginative 
nchoess  and  passion,  its  wealth  of  diction  and  imagery,  and  its  perfection 
of  musical  rhythm  ? 

The  great  mass  of  Southey *s  verse  must  sink  into  oblivion  as  far  as 
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the  general  reading  pablic  are  concerned ;  bat  his  name  as  a  poet  will  be 
preserved  by  some  one  or  two  short  pieces ;  and  to  have  achieyed  that 
amount  of  success  is,  we  repeat,  worth  living  for.  But  if  he  was  not  a 
master-spuit  in  English  poetry,  he  was  a  master  of  English  prose  com- 
position. There  are  few  writers  who  may  better  serve  as  a  model  for 
young  literary  aspirants  than  Southey.  His  style  is  most  easy  and 
graceful — lucid,  unpretentious,  natural ;  always  attaining  in  expressioQ 
exactly  what  the  author  wishes  to  convey.  ^  Because  his  style  is  natural,' 
says  Mr.  Dowden,  Southey's  latest  biographer,  ^  it  is  inimitable ;  and  the 
only  way  to  write  like  Southey  is  to  write  well* 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  the  consideration  of 
Southey  as  a  man  of  letters,  as  to  linger  a  while  over  the  leading  outlines 
of  his  life  and  character.  His  were  a  life  and  character  which  well  repay 
the  study,  fruitful  both  in  interest  and  instruction.  In  the  main,  it  is  ft 
very  pleasant  picture  to  contemplate — a  life  chequered,  no  doubt,  with 
sorrow  and  loss  and  pain,  but  a  useful,  contented,  purposeful  life,  knowing 
much  calm  and  steady  happiness,  illumined  every  now  and  then  with 
flashes  of  keener  and  livelier  joy. 

Robert  Southey  was  born  in  Bristol,  where  his  father  was  a  linen- 
draper.  A  great  part  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Bath  with  a  maternal 
aunt,  a  lady  of  somewhat  eccentric  character,  but  who  appears  to  have 
treated  her  little  nephew  kindly  enough  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  herself, 
and  somewhat  old-maidish. 

At  the  age  of  six,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house  without  much 
regret ;  for  he  now  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  than  his  aunt 
appears  to  have  deemed  compatible  with  the  proper  up-bringing  of  a 
little  boy.  His  chief  delight  at  this  stage  of  his  life  was  his  visits  to 
Grandmother  Hill,  at  whose  pleasant  house  at  Bedminster  he  '  enjoyed 
all  wholesome  liberty,  all  wholesome  indulgence,  all  wholesome  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  the  delight  which  I  there  learned  to  take  in  rural  sigh^ 
and  sounds  has  grown  up  with  me,  and  continues  unabated  to  this  day/ 

Southey's  first  schoolmaster  was  a  Mr.  Foot,  an  old  dissenting  minister, 
*  whose  unorthodoxy  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  to  quote  Mr. 
Dowden,  ^  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  sound  traditional  views 
as  to  the  uses  of  the  cane.' 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Foot,  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Oorston, 
near  Bristol,  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Flower.  Here  he  remained  two  years, 
gaining  apparently  but  a  very  scanty  measure  of  book  knowledge  daring 
that  time.  But  even  at  this  period  he  was  a  considerable  reader  of 
miscellaneous  Uterature,  his  favourite  authors  being  the  dramatists  of 
that  day,  for  his  introduction  to  whom  he  was  indebted  to  his  aunt,  Miss 
Tyler. 

It  was  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  the  character  of  his  reading  that  m 
first  essay  in  original  composition  took  a  dramatic  shape.  This  episode 
in  his  schoolboy  life  is  amusing.  Conceiving  that  it  was  '  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  worid  to  write  a  play,'  he  first  suggested  the  writing  of  a 
tragedy  to  a  schoolfellow  Ballard.  Ballard  entirely  approved  the 
action,  but  was  at  a  loss  for  a  plot.  Southey  gave  him  a  plot,  mA  h» 
schoolfellow's  next  difficulty  was  in  regard  to  names  for  his  drtmOisptr' 
soncB.  Southey  supplied  him  with  these.  Ballard  then  found  a  difficulty  in 
maidng  his  characters  speak — a  rather  important  item  in  a  play.  Sonthey 
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gare  up  Ballard,  and  tried  another  schoolmate,  bat  with  no  better 
success.  '  It  seemed  very  odd,'  he  writes,  with  delightful  ncavete^ 
^  that  thej  should  not  be  able  to  write  plays  as  well  as  to  do  their 
lessons.' 

After  leaving  the  school  at  Corston,  Southey  was  for  four  years  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  WilKam  Williams,  a  '  kindly,  irascible,  little  bewigged 
old  Welshman,'  who  had  the  shrewdness  to  discover  in  his  pupil  a 
marked  capacity  for  English  composition,  and  the  wisdom  to  encourage 
the  boy  in  this  direction. 

From  Williams'  school  Southey  passed  to  Westminster,  of  his  four 
years'  career  at  which  seat  of  learnmg  we  have  few  particulars.  At  this 
stage  he  was  '  a  tall,  lank  boy,  with  high-poised  head,  brown  curling 
bair,  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  ardour  and  energy  about 
the  lips  and  chin.'  One  episode  of  his  life  at  Westminster  cannot  be 
passed  over.  In  conjunction  with  two  companions,  he  conducted  a  school 
magazine  entitled  the  Flagellant  In  it  he  wrote  a  satirical  article  against 
flogging,  which  so  much  excited  Dr.  Vincent,  the  head-master's,  indigna- 
tion, that  he  determined  to  expel  the  daring  yoong  author.  Southey 
tendered  an  apology,  but  it  could  not  appease  the  resentful  master.  The 
lad's  punishment,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  offence. 

Of  his  university  career  at  Oxford,  Southey  himself  thus  writes :  *  All 
I  learned  was  a  little  swimming  and  a  little  boating.  ...  I  never  dreamt 
of  Oxford,  a  sure  proof  how  little  it  entered  into  my  moral  being ;  of 
school,  on  the  contrary,  I  dream  perpetually.'  The  cost  of  Southey's 
education,  both  at  school  and  college,  was  defrayed  by  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hill,  who  remained  throughout  his  life  an  affectionate  and 
generous  friend  to  his  nephew.  It  was  the  wish  both  of  his  uncle  and 
his  mother  that  the  young  man  should  study  for  the  Church ;  but  Southey 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  gratify  their  wishes  in  this 
respect.  His  own  written  record  testifies  how  gladly  he  would  have 
done  so ;  but  literature  was  calling  him  in  a  voice  which  he  thought 
imperative. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Southey  and  Coleridge  became  acquainted, 
and  very  quickly  the  friendship  ripened.  Presently  there  arose  in  the 
ardent  imaginations  of  the  two  young  poets  and  democrats — for  both 
had  ere  this  written  poetry  and  studied  democratic  politics — that  fair 
dream  of  Pantisocracy  which  was  destined  to  be  as  fleeting  as  most  other 
youthful  dreams.  Everybody  knows  the  story — the  scheme  of  founding 
an  ideal  conmionwealth  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  in  which 
the  golden  patriarchal  age  should  return  for  the  happy  founders,  in 
which 

*  None  were  for  a  party, 
But  all  were  for  the  State,' 

and  which  should  be  a  ^  colony  of  independence  in  the  undivided  state  of 
industry.'  The  bright  dream  faded  and  vanished  like  dew  before  the 
summer  sun. 

In  1795  Southey  published  his  Joan  of  Arc^  for  which  the  poet- 
bookseller  Cottle  gave  him  fifty  pounds,  a  most  generous  sum  for  a  young 
publisher  to  o£Fer  a  young  poet.  In  this  same  year,  Southey  was  married 
to  Edith  Pricker,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  started  with  his  uncle,  Mr« 
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Hill,  on  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal  The  young  poef  s  sojooni 
on  the  Continent  left  impressions  on  heart,  soul,  and  mind  which  never 
faded.  The  scenery,  history,  art,  and  literature  of  Spain  became  so 
inwrought  with  his  imagination  as  to  shape  and  colour  much  of  his  after 
studies  and  his  own  work  in  literature.  Despite  some  drawbacks  to  his 
life  in  Lisbon,  he  enjoyed  his  continental  wanderings  with  the  whole 
strength  of  an  ardent  and  poetic  spirit. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  settled  with  his  wife  at  Keswick,  and 
henceforth  devoted  himself  wholly  and  uninterruptedly  to  literature. 
From  this  date  his  life  flows  on  like  a  calm  and  peaceful  lowland  stream, 
the  placid  brightness  of  whose  surface  is  every  now  and  then  dimmed  for 
a  little  by  a  passing  cloud-shadow,  but  never  fretted  by  sudden  and 
stormy  winds. 

Those  who  know  the  English  lake  country  will  know  that  few  sweeter 
«pots  can  be  found  wherein  a  student  and  poet  might  pitch  his  earthlj 
tabernacle.  It  was  the  writer's  chance  to  sojourn  for  a  while  in  close 
proximity  to  Southey's  home  at  Keswick,  and  more  than  once  we  have 
loitered  about  the  old-fashioned  house  in  which  the  poet  spent  so 
many  years  of  his  life.  A  somewhat  rambling  old  place  it  now  appears, 
according  to  modem  ideas,  but  comfortable  enough  withal,  with  cheerfal 
sitting-rooms  overlooking  a  sloping  space  of  lawn  and  garden  gronnd, 
with  a  noble  view  of  Keswick  lake  and  the  mountains  beyond.  AH 
about  are  glorious  prospects  of  hill  and  water  and  rich  woodland ;  and 
the  sunsets  that  may  be  witnessed  from  the  margin  of  Derwent  lake 
might  waken  the  most  prosaic  soul  to  poetic  emotions  if  not  to  lyric 
utterance. 

To  no  one  does  the  title  a  ^man  of  letters'  more  truly  apply  than  to 
Southey.  From  the  date  of  his  first  settling  at  Keswick,  almost  to  tbe 
last,  he  devoted  himself  with  methodical  and  undeviating  industry  to 
literature.  He  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  his  chosen  mistress- 
he  never  regretted  his  choice.  In  his  library  and  in  his  domestic  relations 
be  found  a  steady  and  constant  source  of  calm  yet  full-fraught  happiness, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  '  one  daily  progressin? 
in  learning ;  not  so  learned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor  as  proud,  not  so 
proud  as  happy.  There  is  not  a  lighter-hearted  man  upon  the  face  of 
this  wide  world.* 

Southey  mapped  out  his  day  into  sections,  devoted  each  to  a  separate 
species  of  composition,  and  worked  at  all  with  unwearied  method  aod 
punctuality.  One  portion  of  the  day  was  alloted  to  history,  another  to 
biography,  and  a  third  to  poetry,  while  the  '  off  *  hours  were  given  to 
business  and  friendly  correspondence.  In  this  way  Southey  prodneed 
volume  after  volume  of  prose  and  verse,  among  the  rest  the  History  oj 
Brazil^  the  Historif  of  the  Monastic  Orders^  the  History  of  the  Feninsular 
War^  the  Life  of  Wesley,  the  Life  of  Nelson,  and  the  Life  of  Cowper; 
while  in  poetry  he  produced  such  bulky  epics  as  Modoc,  Thdaba,  and 
Xehama.  In  addition  to  these  ^  long  labours,'  he  wrote  regularly  for  tbe 
Quarterly  Beuiew,  to  which  he  contributed  many  admirable  articles,  bm 
marked  by  the  author's  wide  and  varied  learning  and  mastery  of  feli- 
citous exposition. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Southey  did  not  make  a  great  deal  bj  u^ 
poetry,  but  for  his  prose— his  work  in  the  Quarterly,  his  histories  and 
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biographies — ^he  was  fairly  remunerated.  He  was  able  to  maintain  his 
familj  in  respectability  and  comfort,  and  even  to  put  by  a  little.  In  the 
coarse  of  well-nigh  a  lifetime  he  had  saved  £625. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Sonthey  was  eminently  happy.  As  a  husband 
and  father  he  was  alike  affectionate  and  tender.  The  keenest  pangs 
which  came  to  interrupt  his  domestic  felicity  arose  from  the  death  of 
children,  and  this  bitter  trial  he  was  called  on  to  bear  more  than  once. 
The  death  of  his  first-bom  son,  Herbert,  fell  upon  him  with  so  crashing 
a  blow,  that  he  never  entirely  recovered  from  its  effects.  But  he  attained 
resignation.  The  first  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  when  he  knew  that 
the  darling  of  his  hopes,  and  the  object  of  his  constant  and  affectionate 
care,  had  breathed  his  last,  were :  *•  The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away.    Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

The  character  of  Southey  was  in  almost  all  regards  a  noble  one.  He 
led  a  blameless  life,  and  one  not  without  fine  self-sacrifice.  Sara 
Coleridge  declares  her  uncle  to  have  been  the  best  man  she  ever  knew^ 
aod  she  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming  her  judgment.  In  the 
midst  of  a  laborious  life,  in  which  every  hour  was  of  value  to  him,  he 
found  time  to  befriend  many  a  helpless  and  necessitous  brother.  He 
stretched  out  a  timely  helping  hand  to  Henry  Eirke  White ;  he  relieved 
the  needs  of  Chatterton's  sister  by  editing  her  brother's  poems ;  he  gave 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Thalaba  to  start  his  brother  in  life ; 
he  took  upon  himself  the  maintenance  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Lovell ; 
while  he  afforded  house-room,  food,  and  protection  for  many  years  to 
the  family  of  Coleridge  with  unmurmuring  patience.  It  has  been  in- 
dicated how  the  industry  of  many  years  had  resulted  in  the  saving 
on  Sonthey'a  part  of  £625.  The  whole  of  this  hardly-won,  slowly- 
gathered  sum  Southey  sent  to  an  old  acquaintance  who  had  formerly 
befriended  him,  and  who  had  now  fallen  upon  evil  days.  How  many 
men  in  a  thousand  would  be  found  ready  to  give  up  their  entire  life's 
savings  to  re-,establish  a  brother  sore  bestead  1 

Sonthey  was  a  sincere  and  reverent  Christian.  He  was  a  firm  bnt  not 
bigoted  Churchman,  and  the  doctrines  and  formula  of  the  English  Church 
amply  sufficed  for  his  spiritual  wants.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all 
temperate  and  thoughtful  people,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons, 
probably  the  great  majority,  who  are  never  conscious  of  any  sudden  and 
signal  change  in  their  spiritual  and  moral  state,  who  cannot,  looking 
back,  lay  their  finger  on  one  particular  instant,  or  hour,  or  day  which 
was  a  turning-point  in  their  lives,  and  in  which  their  whole  moral  being 
underwent  a  strange  and  momentous  revolution.  In  these  cases  the 
spiritual  growth  is  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  of  whose  exact  beginning 
and  end  the  man  himself  could  give  no  definite  account.  Such,  probably, 
was  the  case  with  Southey.  If  he  encountered  any  of  the  soul-conflicts 
by  which  alone  some  men  attain  to  spiritual  rest,  he  made  no  outward 
sign.  But  most  probably,  as  a  recent  writer  says  of  him,  'he  fell 
into  no  Slough  of  Despond,  fought  no  Apollyon,  toiled  up  no  Hill  Diffi- 
culty, and  encountered  no  grim  fiends  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death.' 

And  yet,  in  the  words  of  the  same  writer, '  so  vivid  was  the  impression 
of  things  unseen,  that  to  Southey  Skiddaw  itself  was  scarcely  more  visible 
than  the  Delectable  Mountains  and  the  city  which  lay  beyond  them.' 
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The  life  and  character  of  Robert  Southey  is  a  very  pleasant  theme 
to  linger  over,  bat  it  is  the  merest  hint  and  indication  of  the  man  that 
can  be  given  here.  We  would  commend  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not 
already  seen  the  book,  to  Professor  Dowden's  delightfal  biography  of 
the  poet,  historian,  and  essayist.*  Mr.  Dowden's  volnme  is  but  a 
cabinet  portrait,  bat  in  the  compass  of  some  two  handred  pages  he  sets 
his  subject  very  faithfully  and  vividly  before  us.  Southey's  life,  character, 
and  work  are  touched  with  at  once  a  just  and  a  sympathetic  hand; 
and  the  biography  is  about  as  long  as  the  average  reader  now-a-days 
has  leisure  for,  though  there  will  doubtless  be  not  a  few  who  will  wish  it 
a  little  fuller. 

^  A  good  man,  sir,  and  an  admirable  writer/  So  spake  Dr.  Johnson 
to  Boswell  of  Goldsmith.  The  words  will  apply  most  exactly  to  Southey. 
He  was  a  good  man,  and  he  was  an  admirable  prose  writer.  Faults 
there  were — a  few — ^in  his  character,  but  they  were  surface  ones;  his  virtues 
strengthened  and  mellowed  with  time.  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
him  best.  To  strangers  he  appeared  somewhat  distant  and  reserved ;  for 
in  society  he  was,  whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  the  reverse  of  an  emotiooal 
man,  or  one  apt  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  But  to  bis  friends  he 
relaxed  and  unbent  with  a  boyish  ahanclon  and  a  gamesome  frolic 
humour,  that  found  vent  sometimes  in  the  most  inconsequent  but  delight- 
ful nonsense.  That  he  possessed  a  fine  vein  of  wit,  drollery,  and  geniality, 
is  abundantly  manifest  in  The  Doctor ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
pleasanter  example  of  a  grave  man  unbending,  or  a  more  charming  com- 
bination of  ncdve  sunplicity  and  childlike  extravagant  fun,  than  in  the 
famous  nursery  epic  of  The  Three  Bears,  Southey  is  among  the  very 
few  English  authors  of  modem  times  who  have  made  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  our  nursery  classics.  Robert  Richabdson,  B.A. 


'FORGET  NOT  ALL  HIS  BENEFITS:*  A  HOMILY. 

BY  REV.  A.  F.  FORBEST,  ERSKINE  CHURCH,  STIRLIKG. 

^  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  toward  me  ? ' 
So  inquired  the  Psalmist.  He  felt  that  he  was  under  obligation  to  make 
some  return  for  the  mercies  he  had  received  from  Heaven.  These  were 
debts  which  he  was  bound,  and  anxious  to  liquidate. 

Are  any  of  my  hearers  putting  to  themselves  the  same  question?  Has 
the  goodness  of  God  awakened  feelings  of  gratitude  in  your  hearts,  aod 
are  you  desirous  of  making  some  return  to  the  Heavenly  Father! 
Trusting  that  this  is  so,  I  shall  point  out  briefly  how  you  can  repay  God 
for  the  numerous  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  you  enjoy  through  His 
bounty. 

In  the  first  place,  you  can  repay  the  goodness  of  God  by  rendering  to 
Him 

(1)  Thanks  or  Praise. 

This  seems  to  you  a  very  easy  item  to  render ;  and  you  think,  also, 
Hiat  very  few  will  fail  in  giving  at  least  thanks  to  God  for  His  benefits. 
But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  easy  and  natural  as  it  is  to  make  this 
*  English  Min  of  Letters ;  Southey,     By  Edwai^  Dowdeo. 
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ackoowledgment  of  Ood's  goodness,  not  many  make  it.  The  mass  of 
peopIe--I  am  speaking  of  the  people  who  inhabit  Christian  lands,  and 
belong  to  Christian  chnrches — give  Ood  no  thanks,  or  praise,  for  His 
lormg-kiodness  and  tender  mercy.  The  majority  of  men  are  utterly 
oDgratefol  for  the  mercies  they  receive  from  Heaven.  Ten  lepers  were 
cleansed,  bat  only  one  retorned  to  give  God  praise.  I  think  that  nine 
oot  of  every  ten  are  unthankful  for  the  mercies  they  receive  from  God. 
We  aay  thanks  at  meals,  and  perhaps  when  we  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
retire  to  rest  in  the  evening ;  but  do  we  actually  feel  thankful  to  God 
when  we  receive  from  Him  the  tokens  of  His  mindfulness  and  mercy? 
How  many  of  us,  who  joined  in  that  song  of  praise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  sentiments  of  IsraeFs  sacred 
bard?  Ah  I  is  it  not  the  case  that  many  of  us  were  never  thinking,  at 
least  were  never  touched  with  the  sense,  of  the  abounding  mercy  of  God 
towards  us,  when  we  were  uttering  its  praises  ?  We  drew  near  with  the 
lips,  but  the  heart  was  far  away.  As  the  sea  receives  all  the  rivers  into 
it,  and  is  never  fresher,  so  the  most  of  us  receive  God's  daily  mercies,  and 
remain  utterly  insensible  of  the  divine  bounty.  We  should  be  the 
temples  of  His  praise;  but  we  are  rather  the  tombs  of  His  benefits. 
Just  as  the  ox  grazes  among  the  clover,  but  never  thinks  who  covered 
the  fields  with  verdure,  so  we  stand  among  the  mercies  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and,  although  we  receive  them  and  enjoy  them  never  so  much, 
we  forget  BUm  from  whom  cometh  down  ^ery  good  and  perfect  gift. 

It  is  said  of  a  Hindoo,  that,  seeing  an  anchorite  sitting  under  a  cocoa- 
nnt  tree,  he  solicited  an  interest  in  his  prayers.  The  anchorite  was  very 
willing  to  pray  for  the  man,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  pray  for. 
He  said:  *What  do  you  need?  You  seem  to  enjoy  much  prosperity. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  think  of  needed  to  complete  your  happiness. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  ask  for  you  is  a  grateful  hearth 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  asked  for  any  of  us. 
Gratitude  is  the  great  desideratum.  It  is  a  prayer  we  seldom  hear,  but 
it  is  a  prayer  much  needed:  'O  Lord!  give  me  a  thankful  heart.' 
Knowing  God,  we  have  not  glorified  Him  as  God,  neither  been  thankful. 
Like  the  Israelites,  who  were  delivered  from  Egypt  by  the  outstretched 
arm  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  forgotten  God  our  Saviour.  The  greater 
oar  blessings,  the  less  disposed  have  we  been,  commonly,  to  render  thanks. 
We  have  become  more  ungrateful  often  the  more  occasion  we  have  had 
for  gratitude.  Jehovah  said  in  regard  to  His  people  Israel :  ^  When  I 
shall  have  brought  thiem  into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers, 
that  flowetb  with  milk  and  honey ;  and  they  shall  have  eaten,  and  filled 
themselves,  and  waxen  fat ;  then  will  they  turn  unto  other  gods,  and  serve 
them,  and  forsake  me,  and  break  ray  covenant.'  And  so  it  was,  for  later 
on  we  read :  '  Jeshnrun  waxed  fat :  Then  he  forsook  God  which  made 
him,  and  Ughtly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.' 

What  is  baser  or  meaner  than  ingratitude  ?  And  what  offends  us  and 
provokes  us  more  than  want  of  thankfulness  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  shown  favours  ?  I  have  heard  people  complain  bitterly,  and  very 
angrily,  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  for  whom  they  had,  as  they  said,  ^  done 
a  great  deal'  But  my  opinion  is,  that  we  have  all  shown  so  much  in- 
gratitude to  God,  that  we  ought  never  even  to  speak  of  the  ingratitude 
of  our  feDow-creatures  towards  ourselves,  that  is,  in  terms  of  condemna- 
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tion.  We  should  humbly  strive  rather  to  improve  that  ingratitude. 
Hannah  More  says,  in  one  of  her  papers :  ^  It  is  well  for  us  to  meet  with 
instances  of  ingratitude,  to  remind  us  of  our  own  vileness  in  regard  to  God. 
For  what  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures  towards  us 
compared  with  our  ingratitude  towards  Ood  ? ' 

Ingratitude  is  a  sign  of  an  unregenerate  heart.  No  true  Christian 
will  fail  to  give  thanks  to  Ood  for  His  bounties.  None  of  Ood's  children 
are  bom  mutes.  The  saints  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  bless  the  God  of 
their  salvation.  ^  My  tongue  shall  speak  of  Thy  righteousness/  says  the 
Psalmist,  ^  and  of  Thy  praise  all  the  day  long.' 

In  the  woods,  on  a  summer's  night,  although  the  trees  be  full  of  birds, 
all  is  still  and  quiet  as  death.  The  songsters  are  asleep  in  their  nests. 
But  when  daybreak  appears,  first  one,  and  then  another,  and  another  of 
them  will  break  in  upon  the  silence  with  a  sweet  hymn  of  praise,  until  the 
whole  woodland  scene  shall  become  animate  with  melody. 

When  men  are  asleep  in  sin  they  give  no  praise  to  God.  Their  hearts 
are  hardened  then,  and  insensible  to  the  kindness  of  the  Creator.  But 
when  they  are  roused  out  of  the  sleep  of  sin  by  the  rise  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  upon  their  souls,  and  thus  become  alive  to  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  then  do  they  be^n  to  bless  and 
magnify  the  Lord.  A  praiseless  Christian  is  an  impossibility.  As  soon 
will  you  find  a  flame  without  heat,  or  a  rose  without  fragrance,  as  a  saint 
without  gratitude.  The  Chrfstian  sees  in  everything  a  token  of  his 
Father's  love,  and  renders  for  everything  the  meet  tribute  of  thanks. 
He  delights  in  praise,  or,  as  the  Psalmist  has  it  in  the  149th  Psalm,  he  is 
^  joyful  in  glory.'  His  song  rises,  and  swells  until  it  becomes  a  grand 
Hallelujah  Chorus.  He  praises  God  ^more  and  more'  as  His  wonderful 
goodness  is  disclosed  in  his  experience.  And  his  praise  is  continually  of 
God.  There  is  no  moment  when  he  does  not  feel  grateful  in  his  heart  to 
the  Almighty  Benefactor.  As  in  the  old  monasteries  the  chanting  of  the 
divine  praise  never  ceased  day  nor  night,  but,  as  one  choir  of  monks  got 
wearied,  another  took  its  place  and  kept  up  the  anthem ;  so,  from  the  heart 
of  the  Christian,  there  is  a  continual  hymn  of  praise  ascending  to  heaven. 
God  '  inhabits  the  praises  of  Israel.'  He  does  not  receive  the  thanks  of 
His  people  at  intervals  only,  or  on  the  reception  by  them  of  special 
favours;  but  unceasingly,  or  on  the  reception  by  them  of  those  mercies, 
either  great  or  small,  which  crown  every  moment  of  their  existence. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  discharge  the  debts  we  owe  to  God  bjr 
rendering 

(2)  Obedience  to  Ilis  Commandments, 

I  have  mentioned  thanksgiving  as  a  good  return  we  can  make  to  Ga^ 
for  His  mercies.  I  mention  now  thanksliving^  which  is  a  better  (Rom.  xii. 
1 ;  2  Cor.  V.  14,  15).  The  latter  will  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
former.  As  a  physician  judges  of  the  condition  of  his  patient  by  the 
pulse  which  beats  in  his  arm,  and  not  by  the  words  that  proceed  from 
•his  mouth,  so  the  gratitude  of  men,  whether  it  be  to  God  or  to  onrselTes, 
is  to  be  judged  by  their  lives  rather  than  by  their  professions — by  their 
works  rather  than  by  their  words.  If  you  don't  thank  God  in  yonr  Ufcs, 
you  dou't  thank  Him  in  your  hearts.  The  mentioning  of  our  mercies  is 
nothing  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  improvement  of  them  to  pietj. 
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^lod  accounts  onr  mercies  forgotten  when  they  do  not  stimulate  us  to 
the  obedience  of  His  law.  You  remember,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
took  the  city  of  Ai  in  battle,  they  erected  an  altar  to  God  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  victory.  In  this  way  they  expressed  thanks  and  glory  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  there  was  a  writing  on  the  altar.  God  ordered 
Joshua  to  write  something  on  the  stones.  What  was  it?  An  account 
of  the  victory  ?  No.  '  Joshua  wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of 
the  law  ofMosei/  They  were  to  show  the  genuineness  of  their  gratitude 
to  God  by  obeying  God.  God  wanted  them  to  live  praise  as  well  as  give 
praise.  You  know  the  words  of  Samuel  to  Saul:  'Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  in  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams.' 
In  the  last  place,  we  can  discharge  the  debts  we  owe  to  God  by 

(3)  Personal  Efforts  and  Offerings  for  the  Maintenance  and  Extension 
of  His  Kingdom, 

We  have  received  the  gospel  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  humanity. 
In  return  for  the  benefits  God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  we  are  called  upon 
to  co-operate  with  Him  for  the  salvation  of  the  race.  '  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give.'  '  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.'  '  As  every  man 
hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.'  It  ought  to  be  our  greatest 
joy  to  spend,  and  be  spent,  for  the  gospel.  Like  the  apostles,  we  should 
rejoice  if  made  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ — if  called  upon  to 
endure  hardship  and  loss  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  by 
His  own  blood. 

Prince  Galitzin,  of  Russia,  was  converted  by  means  of  a  Bible  he 
received  from  one  of  the  agents  of  the  London  Bible  Society  at  the 
last  Paris  Exhibition.  He  has  smce  resolved  to  devote  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  f ^tune  to  the  evangelization  of  his  native  land.  Already 
he  has  established  a  number  of  Bible  Marts  throughout  Russia,  and  has 
several  colporteurs  travelling  the  country  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Word  of  Life.  It  is  his  intention  to  accompany  one  of  these  agents 
personally  for,  at  least,  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  thus  to  give  his 
personal  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  good  work.  He  says, '  Since  Christ  laid 
down  His  life  for  me,  I  will  consecrate  my  life  to  Him.' 

{a,)  Do  what  you  can,  by  your  personal  exertions^  for  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  cause.  Be  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  both  your  time  and 
energies  in  making  some  return  for  the  invaluable  blessings  you  have 
received  from  God.  You  can  never  do  enough,  or  suffer  enough,  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  most  you  will  be  able  to  render  to  Him  will  be  very 
small  in  comparison  with  what  you  have  received  from  Him.  If  you 
fully  appreciated  this  matter, — the  extent  of  your  indebtedness  to  the 
Saviour,  you  would  count  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  of  your  comfort 
and  convenience  as  nothing  at  all  with  which  to  repay  His  love.  Some 
men,  like  Brainerd,  and  Carey,  and  Judson,  and  Zinzendorf,  have  been  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  to  them  in  their  per- 
sonal salvation,  that  they  have  dedicated  their  whole  life  to  God,  and 
fiever  vrearied  or  faltered^  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  hardships  and' 
persecutions,  in  co-operating  with  Him  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
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They  hare  connted  their  own  lives  not  dear  nnto  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  the  gospel.  It  was  nothing,  in  their  estimation,  to  leave  home,  and 
friends,  and  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  in  order  to  promote  the 
kingdom  and  glory  of  Christ.  When  the  youthful  Brainerd,  exhansted 
by  a  long  and  dangerous  joomey  over  mountains  and  throagh  forests, 
lay  down  to  sleep  at  night  under  a  tree,  or,  in  some  Indian  wigwam, 
partook  of  the  rough  fare  of  the  natives,  he  was  glad  at  being  thongbt 
worthy  to  receive  such  a  portion  of  the  cup  of  Christ.  Will  yon  be 
daunted  by  lesser  difficulties?  or,  Will  you  grudge  the  Saviour  m 
infinitely  smaller  sacrifice  ?  Will  sneers  or  rebuffs  keep  you  from  remoD- 
strating  with  that  profligate  companion,  or  that  drunken  f ellow- workman  ? 
Will  the  loss  of  an  hour's  leisure  on  the  Sabbath  evening  keep  you  from 
offering  your  services  to  the  Sabbath  or  mission  school  superintendent, 
or  to  the  Tract  Society,  for  the  distribution  of  tracts  in  some  needy  dis- 
trict of  the  town?  Oh !  I  wish  you  could  see  Christ  as  He  agonized  for 
you  on  the  cross,  the  blood  trickling  down  His  face,  and  oozing  from 
His  pierced  hands  and  from  His  pierced  feet,  and  that  through  yoar 
souls  would  ring  continually  those  words  which  so  inspired  another  to 
labour  for  Him:  ^  All  this  for  thee/  How  muck  far  Me?'  for  then, 
methinks,  you  could  not  satisfy  yourselves  with  anything  you  did  for 
Jesus: 

'•  Love  BO  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all/ 

(h.)  Give  your  money  also  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause. 

There  are  those  who  give  their  labour  to  save  their  money,  and  those 
who  give  their  money  to  save  their  labour ;  but  all  of  them  are  in  the 
wrong.  If  you  are  able  to  work  and  able  to  give,  you  are  bound  to 
work  and  bound  to  give. 

^  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all 
thine  increase.'  '  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him.'  '  As  we  have  opportuDitj. 
let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith.' 

God  has  laid  upon  His  people  the  duty  of  supporting  by  their  offerings 
the  ministers  of  the  Church.     ^  He  has  ordained,  that  they  who  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.' — He  has  laid  upon  them,  also,  the 
duty  of  contributing  for  the  maintenance  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad. 
Those  who  have  no  call  to  go  to  the  heathen  to  make  known  salvation, 
have,  at  least,  a  call  to  give  for  the  support  of  those  who  do  go.    The 
command  of  the  Saviour, — '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,'  etc., — ^is  not  got  rid 
of,  when  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  have  not  to  be  a  mission^- 
You  may  get  rid  of  the  going^  but  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  giving.   We 
are  under  obligation  either  to  be  missionaries  or  to  send  missionaries  to 
the  heathen.— To  the  poor  and  needy ^  also,  we  aoe  called  upon  to  give  of 
our  substance.    A  part  of  true  religion,  as  described  by  James,  consiste 
'  in  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction.'    *  Whoso  h&th 
this  world's  goods,'  says  John,  '  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  ana 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  <J| 
God  in  him? '    '  Thou  shalt  open  wide  thy  band  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
^  And  he  that  hath  two  coats  shall  impart  to  him  that  hath  none;  ^^^ 
he  that  hath  meat  shall  do  likewise.' 
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The  qaestion  as  to  the  proportion  of  oar  money  to  be  given  to  Ood  is 
TBry  important ;  but  the  deciding  of  it  has  been  left,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  individnal  conscience.  As  in  Old  Testament  times,  howerer,  they 
gare  a  tenth,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  be  jnstified  in  giving  less. 
There  may  be  reasons  why  we  should  give  a  greater,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  there  are  any  reasons  why  we  should  give  a  smaller,  proportion  of 
oor  means  to  God  than  they  did  under  the  old  economy.  A  tenth  is  the 
least  share  of  our  income,  I  think,  we  can  consecrate  to  divine  uses.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  say,  that  to  give  less  than  this  is  to  fail  distinctly  in 
our  duty.  Whether  all,  or  any,  ought  to  give  more,  I  would  not  venture 
to  decide.  Beyond  the  point  I  have  indicated,  I  think  we  are  left  to  the 
guidance  of  our  own  consciences,  or  to  the  promptings  of  our  own 
gratitude. 

Does  a  tenth  part  of  the  money,  which  God  bestows  on  His  people, 
return  into  His  storehouse  1  If  that  is  so,  then  it  must  be  a  very  hard 
job  for  the  bulk  of  God's  people  to  get  through  the  world.  Their 
poverty  must  be  dreadful.  If  the  money,  given  by  church  members  for 
religion  and  benevolence,  represents  a  tenth  of  their  means,  their  average 
iocome  can  be  no  more  than  8s.  a  week.  I  think  I  make  a  very  liberal 
calculation  when  I  take  £2  per  annum  as  the  average  giving  of  the 
Church  for  aQ  purposes.  That  sum  will  represent  all  that  is  given  for 
societies,  benevolent  or  religious,  of  whose  funds  our  Church  statistics 
take  no  account.  I  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  We  don't  give — 
supposing  that  every  penny  of  this  money  comes  from  those  on  the 
communion-roll — Is.  a  week  to  God. 

Oar  givings  ought  to  make  us  ashamed.  They  are  a  mean  return  for 
what  we  have  received.  God  has  given  us  pounds,  and  we  have  given 
Him  pence.  He  has  not  dealt  niggardly  with  us,  but  we  have  dealt 
niggardly  with  Him.  ^  I  have  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread.'  Tet  the  cause  of  God  has  languished.  By  our 
meanness  we  have  retarded  greatly  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the 
world.  Through  utter  greed  and  selfishness  on  our  parts,  nations  are 
j^till  in  darkness  which  might  have  been  visited  long  ago  with  the  light  of 
truth.  Oh  !  had  we  but  a  true  sense  of  gratitude,  there  are  not  many 
of  us  but  would  be  giving  to  God  as  much  in  a  year  as  we  have  been 
jriving  hitherto  in  five. 

There  is  a  truth,  running  through  all  Scripture,  which  I  don't  think  is 
very  generally  understood,  or,  at  least,  considered.  It  is  that  what  we 
eall  ^^  our  possessions*  are  not  really  our  possessions.  We  have  the  abso- 
lute ownership  of  nothing.  The  money  we  have,  we  have  only  on  trust. 
Ownership,  in  the  Bible  sense,  is  simply  stewardship.  We  cannot  do  as 
we  please  with  the  wealth  which  falls  to  our  lot  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
our  wealth.  It  is  our  Master's,  and  must  be  administered  according  to 
His  pleasure.  What  is  His  pleasure?  That,  while  using  the  greater 
portion  of  the  money  for  our  own  purposes  of  necessity  or  luxury,  we 
pay  Him  back  fk  fair  percentage.  We  are  like  tenants  of  a  farm.  While 
we  have  the  farm  we  must  pay  the  rent.  Otherwise  we  are  not  honest. 
Hence  Malachi  describes  the  keeping  back  of  the  tithes  and  offerings  from 
the  sanctuary  as  robbing  God. 

God  often  markedly  shows  His  displeasure  with  those  who  do  not 
make  an  adequate,  or  any,  return  to  Him  for  their  mercies.    The  reason 
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why  many  lose  their  money  is,  I  believe,  that  Ood  has  not  been  satisfied 
with  their  stewardship.  Not  contented  with  the  allowance  He  has 
permitted  them,  they  have  nsed  for  themselves  what  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  divine  purposes  of  charity  and  evangelization.  By  with- 
holding more  than  was  meet  they  came  to  poverty. 

But  others,  again,  by  their  liberality  have  had  a  very  different  experi- 
ence. Sowing  bountifully,  they  have  reaped  bountifully.  The  more  ihey 
have  scattered,  the  more  they  have  increased.  You  know  the  lines  of 
Bunyan : 

*  A  m&n  there  waa,--some  called  liim  mad, — 
The  more  he  gave  away,  the  more  he  had.' 

When  the  Christian  has  exercised  well  his  stewardship,  he  has  often  found 
himself  promoted  to  a  higher  stewardship.  For  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations  in  the  matter  of  giving,  God  has  rewarded  him 
with  greater  funds  from  which  to  give. 

A  minister  tells  of  a  relative  of  his  own  who  found  himself,  at  one  time, 
going  behind  in  business.  He  was  a  Christian  man,  and  his  misfortoDes 
set  him  thinking  thus : — ^  God  must  surely  have  a  controversy  with  me. 
What  is  wrong  ?  Can  it  be  that  I  have  not  been  giving  enough  of  mj 
money  away?  I  believe  that  is  what's  wrong.  I  will  mend.'  That 
same  day  he  made  several  liberal  donations,  endeavouring  to  make  up  the 
arrears  of  his  benevolence.  After  a  while,  he  said  to  the  relative  who 
tells  the  story : — '  That  was  the  turning-point.  Trade  revived  with  me 
from  that  very  hour.  My  prosperity  has  increased  daily  since  I  began  to 
exercise  Christian  liberality.' 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  SPAIN  :  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  BY  REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBB,  D.D. 

The  following  is  from  the  April  number  of  Saat  und  Iloffnung — Seed  and 
Hope— a  periodical  of  the  Lutheran  Society  for  spreading  Christianity 
among  the  Jews.    The  paper,  of  which  I  give  the  substance,  or  a  free 
translation,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  honoured  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  of 
Leipzig.    Pursuing  learned  inquiries  regarding  the  Complutensian  Polj- 
glott,  the  results  of  which  were  given  in  44  quarto  pages  (Leipzig,  1871). 
Professor  Delitzsch  lighted  on  information  respecting  the  rise,  progress, 
and  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain.    The  year  1555,  which  gave 
religious  freedom  to  the  lovers  of  the  gospel  in  Germany,  by  the  agree- 
ment come  to  at  Augsburg,  that  Lutheran  Protestantism  should  be 
tolerated, — that  year  was  the  turning-point  from  which  dates  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Spain's  power,  freedom,  and  prosperity,  and  also  the  blasting 
of  a  spring-tide  of  much  promise  for  the  sphritual  welfare  of  her  people 
It  was  in  this  year  that  Charles  v.  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  tl»e 
second  Philip.    The  Inquisition  had  been  introduced  into  Spain  in  14S(» 
for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  Protestantism,  and  this  heartless,  cruel  bigor 
signalized  his  reign  by  breathing  into  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition  a  rm 
and  merciless  activity.    In  the  Netherlands  (see  those  fearfully  interesting 
pages  of  Motley,  which  Protestant  and  Papist  alike  should  read)  worked 
Philip's  sanguinary  tool  at  the  task  of  blood  that  Philip  put  into  his 
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williDg  hands, — that  Alva  whose  name  seems  steeped  in  an  infamy  which 
not  even  an  Alaric  or  an  Attila  can  rival,  so  much  viler  seems  it  to  slay 
and  torture  in  the  name  of  Christ  than  at  the  impalse  of  man's  own 
savageness  and  greed.  Is  there  excuse  in  heaven  for  such  men  as  Philip 
and  his  tools?  Thank  heaven,  Alva's  labours  in  the  Netherlands  met 
with  less  success  than  those  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  The  latter 
put  back  the  dawn  of  the  gospel  in  that  unhappy  land  for  three 
centuries ;  the  Netherlands  repaid  Philip's  bloodthirsty  efforts  to  enslave 
them,  by  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  God  has  permitted  us  to  see 
the  promise  of  a  new  day  of  grace  for  Spain ;  the  old  witnesses  have 
arisen,  and  are  preaching  again  to  their  people  with  convincing  eloquence ; 
and  out  of  that  blood-soaked  soil,  after  a  weary  delay,  have  sprung  living 
churches,  which  vary  the  sameness  of  that  land  of  bigot  papistry  as  the 
lavender  and  rosemary  break  the  monotony  of  its  sierras.  For  this 
revival  Spain  has  to  thank  a  silent  man,  an  unassuming  and  therefore  the 
more  thorough  a  scholar,  a  restless  searcher  through  bookcases  and 
libraries,  who  bdieved  that  he  could  not  better  spend  what  of  earthly 
goods  God  had  committed  to  his  trust  than  in  the  cause  of  Christ's 
gospel. 

Don  Luis  deXJsoz  y  Rio  is  his  name,  and  he  was  born  in  1805.  From 
his  boyhood  he  came  to  know  that  Christ  and  Christ's  Church  were  not 
confined  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century 
appeared  Pellicer's  Library  of  Spanish  Translators.  This  book  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  boy,  who  was  fond  of  reading  and  eager  for  knowledge, 
and  here  he  found  mention  of  the  Protestant  translations  of  the  Bible,  and 
at  the  head  of  them  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek  into  Spanish  in  1548.  The  translator  was  Francisco  Enzinas.  In 
the  Wittenberg  Album,  which  is  preserved  in  Halle,  under  the  date 
27th  October  1541,  he  wrote  his  name,  Latinizing  it,  as  was  then  cus- 
tomary, Franciscus  Dryander,  Hispanus.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  at  that  period  streamed  to  Wittenberg  out  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  crowded  into  the  lecture-halls,  especially 
Melancthon's,  in  numbers  great  beyond  example.  No  sooner  had  Enzinas 
printed  his  Spanish  Testament  than  he  had  to  suffer  for  it;  in  the 
Netherlands  he  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison.  One  day,  finding  the 
door  of  his  prison  open,  he  fled,  and  safely  reached  Wittenberg,  where, 
in  1545,  he  published  his  work  On  the  State  of  Religion  in  Belgium  and 
Spain^  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Edward  Bohmer,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  attractive  works  of  the  Spanish  Protestants 
of  the  16th  century.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  Melancthon  his 
teacher,  who  had  given  him  the  impulse  to  write  it,  and  under  whose 
hospitable  roof  he  finished  it.  The  young  XJsoz  read  of  this  and  other 
Bible  translators  in  Pellicer's  work, — men  whom  the  Papacy  regarded 
as  heretics, — ^and  he  received  thus  the  deep  and  permanent  impression 
that  efforts  like  these,  to  give  Christian  people  access  to  the  sacred 
documents  of  their  religion,  can  never  be  anything  but  praiseworthy. 

Don  Luis  received  a  second  impression,  followed  by  rich  results,  in 
England  On  his  marriage  he  went  thither  with  his  young  wife,  in 
order  that  he  might  acquaint  himself  with  a  country  that  had  been 
in  so  many  ways  connected  with  Spain  in  former  times.  His  favourite 
poet,  Qarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  had   been   translated  into   Englisk  by  a 
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Quaker  named  Jeremias  Wiffen.      On  inqniring  after  him,  Don  Lnig 
f oond  that  he  was  dead ;  bat  came  into  intercourse  with  his  snrnving 
brother,  Benjamin  Wiffen.    They  felt  mntnaUj  drawn  together,  explored 
London  in  company,  and  became  more  and  more  familiar  with  each  other's 
mind.      ^  If  thon  wooldst  rightly  judge  of  onr  people,'  said  Benjamin 
Wiffen  to  him,  Hhon  must  not  confine  thine  attention   to    our   great 
buildings,  our  beautiful  picture  galleries,  our  immense  industries,  bat 
thou  must  inquire  after  the  religions  and  moral  condition  of  the  English 
people,  and  especially  what  kind  of  fruit  has  been  produced  among  us  by 
religious  liberty ;  for  it  is  not  by  buildings,  pictures,  and  trade  that 
civilization  advances,  but  the  truest  condition  of  a  nation's  progress  is 
freedom  sacredly  preserved  to  religious  and  moral  thought  and  action.' 
These  words  of  the  English  Quaker  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
Catholic.     Already  had  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  that  it  was 
the  denial  of  religious  liberty  that  placed  his  richly-endowed  people  so  far 
behind  other  nations.    Henceforward  this  thought  seized  him  with  a 
force,  and  filled  him  with  clearness,  that  gave  the  direction  to  his  after 
life  and  efforts.    From  that  time  Wiffen  and  TJsoz  were  intimate  friends. 
A  third  incident  in  the  life  of  TJsoz  showed  them  the  path  to  work  in 
common ;  this  was  due  to  the  resurrection  of  those  witnesses  of  a  former 
day,  who,  three  centuries  before,  had  roused  the  anathema  of  priestly 
degeneracy  and  tyranny,  and  preached  the  free,  the  pure,  the  blessed 
gospel    In  London  there  lived  as  a  refugee  a  countryman  of  Don  Luis', 
Canon  Miguel  del  Kiego,  brother  of  Rafael  del  Riego  y  Nunez,  the 
champion  of  Spanish  fr^om,  who  was  executed  at  Madrid  in  1823.   In 
the  hands  of  this  Spanish  priest  Don  Luis  saw  a  literary  rarity  which  he 
had  never  seen  before,  a  small  book — ^minutely  small — ^which  had  been 
published  in  1560,  viz.  the  JEpistola  Consolataria  of  Juan  Perez.    This 
exalted  and  cultured  Spaniard,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  had  fled  from  his  fatherland  to  Stras- 
burg,  that  there,  beyond  the  region  where  the  Inquisition  bore  sway,  he 
might  Uve  according  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.    To  send  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  longing  for  the  bread  of  life,  was 
his  heart's  desire.     But  who  was  brave  enough,  at  the  risk  and  cost  of 
his  life,  to  carry  these  forbidden  wares  into  Spain  through  the  triple  lines 
of  the  bailiffs  and  the  spies  of  the  Inquisition,  who  watched  the  borders 
and  the  ports  with  Argus  eyes  ?    Long  Perez  sought  for  such  in  vain. 
At  length  his  attendant,  Juan  Fernandez,  undertook  the  risk.     He  was 
a  small,  dwarfish  man,  and  people  called  him  JuaniUo,  the  little  John, 
but  in  his  small  body  dwelt  a  large,  strong  soul    And  knowing  was  he 
also.    He  had  two  large  wine  casks  made  with  three  compartments, 
filled  the  inmost  with  Spanish  Bibles  and  the  outer  ones  with  French  wine, 
and  managed  so  skilfully  that  he  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  bailiffs,  and 
carried  his  precious  treasures  safely  to  Seville.    He  there  divided  them 
among  the  lovers  of  the  gospel,  who  received  them  as  the  thirsty  Iao^ 
receives  the  rain  of  heaven.    On  his  return  journey,  however,  he  became 
the  victim  of  treachery.    A  snuth,  to  whom  he  had  shown  a  Bible,  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Inquisition.    Its  hangmen  seized  him,  cast  him  m^ 
prison,  put  him  in  fetters,  and  stretched  him  on  the  rack,  to  extort  from 
him  the  names  of  others  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.     Under  all  th^ 
tortures  he  remained  immoveable,  and  not  a  syllable  escaped  his  lips.  A3 
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he  was  led  back  from  the  torture-room  to  his  damp  dangeon  past  the  long 
row  of  ceUs  behind  whose  grated  windows  languished  his  brothers  in  the 
faith,  afraid  lest  they  shoold  be  told  the  lie  that  he  had  confessed  on  the 
rack,  he  song  a  little  song  that  he  had  composed  to  assure  them  of  his 

fidelity: 

'•  The  monks,  spite  their  hurry, 
Are  baulked  of  thair  prey ; 
Though  the  wolves  howled  in  fury, 
They  scamper  away. 
A  pack  of  fierce  hounds 
Beset  the  poor  lambkin ; 
In  spite  of  its  wounds, 
The  lamb  has  overcome  them.' 

For  three  long  years  he  was  in  prison,  and  withstood  all  enticements 
and  violence.  At  length  came  the  day  when,  with  the  last  and  severest 
trial,  his  sufferings  ended ;  along  with  many  others  he  was  led  forth  to  be 
bnmed.  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  said  to  his  brothers  in  the  faith : 
^  Come  on,  dear  brethren,  be  cheerful  and  undismayed !  For  this  is  the 
hoar  in  which,  as  beseems  brave  soldiers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
ehail  confess  Him  and  His  truth  before  the  world.  If  we  do  this,  He 
also  will  confess  us,  and  give  us  an  eternal  and  jojrful  victory,  and  a 
heavenly  triumph  over  all  our  enemies.'  But  immediately  the  executioner 
pat  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  so  that  he  could  speak  no  more.  But  one  of 
those  who  were  employed  to  convert  prisoners.  Dr.  Rodriguez,  caused  the 
gag  to  be  removed ;  he  hoped  by  this  show  of  kmdness,  and  by  his  own 
eloquence,  to  induce  Fernandez  to  recant.  But  Juanillo  not  only  con- 
tinued to  confers  Jesus  as  the  only  mediator,  he  assailed  his  persecutor 
with  incisive  words,  so  that  the  monk,  beside  bimself  with  rage,  exclaimed: 
^  0  Spain,  that  rulest  whole  nations,  and  layest  on  them  thy  commands, 
mast  thou  be  overmastered  and  put  to  confusion  by  such  contemptible 
creatures  1  Away  with  him  to  the  death ! '  It  was  on  the  22d  of 
December  1560  that  Juanillo  was  thus  chased  up  to  Christ's  company  in 
heaven.  But  what  the  Inquisition  failed  to  effect  by  the  dungeon  and 
the  rack,  its  hangmen  at  length  accomplished  by  infernal  cunning.  This,  of 
coarse,  was  characteristic  and  in  keeping  with  their  character  and  objects. 
They  found  an  agent  of  theirs  to  feign  himself  po'socnted  and  imprisoned  for 
the  Word  of  God ;  and  to  this  pretended  brother  in  the  faith  the  unsus* 
pecting  opened  their  hearts.  Thus  the  names  of  many  secret  Protestants 
came  to  light ;  houses  were  searched,  and  the  list  was  so  great  that  the 
inqoisitors  themselves  were  appalled.  The  whole  of  the  prisons  of  Spain 
were  insufficient  to  contain  the  adherents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  The  flower  of  Spain's  nobility,  even  relatives  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  y.',  royal  chaplains,  and  the  most  renowned  scholars,  were  on  the 
list.  But  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  thereby  moved  to 
mercy ;  nay,  their  proceedings  were  all  the  more  mercilessly  unsparing. 
On  25th  Maj  and  8th  October  1559,  the  auto-dorfis  had  b^un  in 
Yalladolid ;  on  24th  November  of  the  same  year  followed  the  first  in 
Seville ;  and  then,  on  22d  December  1560,  the  second,  at  which  Juanillo 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  that  were  burned.  Thenceforward  the  Inquisition 
showed  increased  energy ;  and  this  was  necessary,  if  the  Papacy  were  still 
to  role  in  Spain.  Wh^  Gazalla,  once  court  preacher  to  Charles  v.,  was 
beiog  led  to  the  stakQ,he  was  able  to  say :  ^Had  ye  waited  but  a  few  months. 
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we  Protestants  would  have  been  as  strong  as  you.'    So  near  was  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  to  victory.    But  from  1560  to  1570  it  was  put  t<' 
death  by  the  most  ardent,  bloody  toil.     Since  the  first  auto^da-fe  in 
Valladoiid  thousands  were  burned,  or  first  strangled  and  then  burned  ; 
and  who  can  tell  the  number  of  those  who  sickened  and  died  in  prisou .' 
In  Yalladolid  the  great  jurist,  Antonio  Herezuelo  of  Toro,  went  to  the 
stake  dressed  in  the  san-bemto^  the  heretic's  robe,  on  which  were  picture(/ 
flames  shooting  upwards,  around  which  danced  tailed  devils  with  forks  or 
fire.     When,  with  gagged  mouth, — ^for  they  feared  the  powerful  speaker, 
— he  reached  the  stake,  his  glance  fell  on  his  beautiful  wife  of  two-and- 
twenty.     She  had  on  a  san-henito  with  the  flames  pointing  downwards, 
indicating  that  she  was  among  the  so-called  penitents  who  had  saved  their 
life  by  recantation.    Unable  to  speak,  he  gave  her  a  look  that  showed  his 
sadness  at  the  sight,  and  then  ascended  the  pile,  and  died  so  full  of  the 
joy  of  faith  that  his  very  enemies  told  that  his  eye*;  shone  through  the 
flames.      But  his  last   look  smote   the  heart  of  his  wife,  Leonor  (>'' 
Eisneros.    She  recanted  her  recantation,  and  after  enduring  every  torture 
in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  for  eight  long  years,  she  followed  her 
husband  through  fire  to  the  martyr's  crown.    Juan  Perez  heard  m  Stras- 
burg  of  these  conflicts  and  conquests  of  his  brothers  in  the  faith  at  home, 
and  was  moved  to  address  to  them  words  of  sympathy,  encouragemeut. 
and  comfort.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  Ejmtola  Consolatoiia,     It  was 
printed  in  the  smallest  existing  type,  on  thin   paper,  and  of  a  small 
size,  so  that  it  might  be  concealed  from  the  warders  oif  the  Inquisition, 
and  find  its  way  into  the  prisons.     Perez  exhorts  those  who  had  fallen 
away  not  to  give  way  to  despair  because  they  had  once  denied  Chiist 
through  fear  of  the  fierce  fire  ;   if  only  they  took  courage,  Christ  would 
again  receive  them,  as  He  had  pardoned  the  penitent  Peter.     He  called 
on  the  strong  to  feel  for  and  help  the  weak,  and  to  both  he  showed  that, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  the  san-henito  was  a  robe  of  honour  and  glory,  and 
the  heretic's  cap  pictured  with  devils  meant  the  crown  of  life  for  them, 
which  Ood  laid  up  for  those  that  stood  fast  to  the  end.    He  also  exhorted 
them  to  love  their  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them  even  in  the  flames.   The 
letter  is  sunple,  its  words  are  mostly  taken  from  the  month  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles,  but  the  very  heart  of  the  writer  beats  in  it,  and  the  death 
earnestness  of  the  situation  gives  weight  to  all  that  is  said  ;    and  what 
makes  no  impression  on  us,  living,  as  we  are,  beyond  the  threat  of  the 
danger,  fell  on  those  who  received  it  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqafsitfou 
like  the  dew  of  heaven. 

When  the  noble  and  learned  Spaniard,  Don  Luis  de  Usoz  y  Rio,  read 
this  Epistola  ConsokUoria  of  Juan  Perez,  it  opened  to  him  a  view  back 
into  an  age  of  heroes,  whose  invincibility  in  confessing  and  in  suffering 
appeared  to  him  infinitely  more  glorious  than  the  invincibility  of  a  Cid 
Gampeador  in  slaughters  and  feuds ;  and  the  sun  of  the  pure  gospel,  that 
once  arose  on  his  native  land,  but  only  too  soon  thereafter  to  disappear 
in  clouds  that  seemed  all  the  darker  by  the  contrast,  met  his  eye  in 
unclouded  brightness.     Thenceforward,  in  union  with  his  Engh'sh  friend, 
he  made  it  his  life's  task  to  search  out  the  writings  of  those  old  confessors 
that  had  thus  been  faithful  unto  death,  to  collect  them,  and  make  them 
accessible  to  the  Spanish  people  in  new  editions.     To  print  and  publisli 
fiuch  books  openly  in  Madrid  was  then  impossible.    For,  since  1^^> 
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Isabella  ruled  in  Spain,  no  longer  under  the  Regency,  but  still  under  the 
iofluence  of  her  mother  Maria  Christina ;  and  her  government  was  in  the 
highest  degree  bigotedly  Romish.  But  happily  Don  Luis  was  wealthy 
enough  not  to  need  the  help  of  a  publisher.  He  set  up  a  small  but  well- 
farnished  printing  press  in  a  secret  cellar.  There,  under  his  direction, 
these  works  of  the  old  Spanish  Reformers  were  printed.  A  compositor 
of  the  evangelical  faith  worked  there  at  the  cost  of  his  health.  Had  this 
workshop  of  heresy  been  discovered,  those  concerned  in  it  would  have 
had  to  face,  if  not  death,  at  least  imprisonment,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  fortunate  if  they  escaped  with  banishment.  But  the  secret  of  the 
cellar  was  conscientiously  preserved,  and  remained  unbetrayed.  In  the 
work  of  searching  out  and  re-editing  these  old  gospel  witnesses,  Benjamin 
Wiffen  stood  true  at  his  friend's  side.  The  search  was  full  of  trouble, 
for  the  Inquisition  had  destroyed  these  writings,  scarce  leaving  a  trace ; 
so  that,  in  spite  of  the  keenness  of  their  scent,  there  were  many  of  which 
no  copy  was  to  be  found,  and  of  others  only  a  single  copy.  Since  the 
little  press  at  Madrid  could  not  accomplish  all,  Wiffen  undertook  the 
printing  of  several  writings,  at  his  own  expense,  in  England.  The 
expense  of  the  printing  of  all  the  rest  was  met  by  Don  Luis,  and  the 
most  of  them  were  secretly  printed  in  Madrid.  In  that  cellar  these  wells 
of  livinp^  water  that  the  Inquisition  had  filled  up  were  again  dug  out, 
there  what  God  esteemed  the  most  precious  of  the  literature  of  Spain 
was  rescued  from  oblivion,  there  the  mouths  of  Spanish  martyrs  that  had 
been  made  dumb  by  gag  and  flame  were  again  opened. 

From  1847  to  1865  there  appeared  twenty  volumes,  under  the  title 
Refonnistas'  Antiguoa  E»panolei— The  Old  Reformers  of  Spain.  Seven 
volumes  contained  the  writings  of  the  twin  brothers  Alfonso  and  Juan 
Valdez.  In  1530  Alfonso  was  at  Augsburg  with  Charles  v.  as  his 
private  secretary.  It  was  he  who  paved  the  way  for  the  public  recitation 
of  the  Lutheran  Confession  of  Faith.  In  the  picture  of  that  recitation 
in  the  imperial  palace,  he  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  assembly  at  a  separate 
table,  along  with  the  private  secretary  Schweiss,  who  was  equally  well 
disposed  to  the  Reformation  cause.  Saubert,  in  his  work  on  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (1631),  says,  while  naming  Alfonso  Yaldez  as  being  at 
the  recitation  and  delivery  of  the  Confession :  '  Him  the  love  of  God 
remarkably  ruled  and  enlightened,  so  that  he  not  only  perceived  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  for  his  own  person,  but  also  early,  as  soon  as  his  Imperial 
Majesty  reached  Augsburg,  presented  to  him,  and  explained  in  the 
friendliest  way,  the  cause  of  the  Protestants.'  On  his  return  to  Spain  he 
was  doomed  to  death,  but  the  veil  that  shrouded  his  end  has  not  been 
lifted.  His  brother  Juan  was  a  candid  and  influential  representative  of 
Reformation  ideas ;  he  was  secretary  to  the  vice-king  of  Naples.  From 
the  good  seed  he  scattered  at  Naples  sprung  the  work  of  Aonius  Palearius 
(Beneficio  di  C%m^<>— Benefit  of  Christ),  a  little  book  that  was  brought 
to  light  by  Von  Tischendorf,  and  which,  with  other  works  of  the  same 
author,  had  the  honour  of  being  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Cipriano  de  Valera  was  also  one  of  the  Reformation  witnesses  that  were 
raised  again  from  the  dead  besides  Francisco  de  Enzinas  and  Juan  Perez. 
He  carried  forward  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which  J.  Perez  had 
begun.  The  collection  of  the  Reformistas  Antiguos  contains  his  trans- 
lation into  Spanish  of  Calvin's  Institutes.    The  twentieth  volume  con- 
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tains  the  story  of  Jnan  Diaz  of  CaeD9a9  who  had  emigrated  to  Strasborg. 
In  1546  his  brother  Alfonso  paid  him  a  visit  there;  and  when  all  his 
attempts  to  lead  him  to  abandon  the  gospel  failed,  he  caused  his  brother 
to  be  assassinated  bj  a  fanatic  brought  from  Rome.  One  of  the  previous 
Yolnmes  contains  a  work  by  the  Spaniard  Reginaldus  Gonsalnus  Montanus, 
the  Latin  title  of  which  is  Inquidtioma  Hispanicae  artes  detedae.  The 
title  of  this  history  of  the  Inquisition  names  Uie  printing  office :  ^  Matriti 
in  aedibus  Laetitiae  opus  mcsstissimum  excusum,  aj).  1857.'  Laetitae  is 
in  Spanish  alegria  (mirth).  Professor  Delitzsch  suggests  that  this  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  cellar  which  concealed  the  press — 
the  vaults  out  of  which  arose  the  spirits  of  the  old  confessors  and  mart]^ 
to  tell  Spain  of  the  bloody  morning  dawn  of  olden  days. 

All  these  works  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  the  UniverBity  Library 
at  Halle  possesses  a  fuller  collection  than  any  other,  not  only  faithfully 
preserve  the  old  texts,  and  in  a  character  legible  by  contemporaries,  but 
Usoz  has  also  furnished  them  with  introductions  and  appendices  full  of 
information.    He  also  printed  many  other  writings,  which  came  to  h'ght 
through  his  literary  and  antiquarian  researches,  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  people  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past  of  Spain.    One  of  these  bears  the  title,  The  Spaniard  m  tht  Bible. 
The  Spaniard  is  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  whom  (Acts  xviii.)  the  Jews  in  vain  attempted  to  use  as  the  tool 
of  their  fanaticism  against  the  Apostle  Paul,    lliis  statesman,  who  is 
also  elsewhere  famous  for  his  mild  and  kindly  spirit,  declined  to  listen  to 
the  charge  against  Paul  as  a  thing  not  within  his  jurisdiction ;  physical 
force  was  not  to  be  used  to  put  down  Christianity ;  he  represented  the 
righteous  maxim  that  no  jeligious  society  is  to  use  the  arm  of  the  State  to 
oppress  another.     Strange  that  Judaism  and  Popery  should  have  had 
this  much  in  common,  wherever  and  whenever  the  chance  served  them, 
that  they  have  not  been  ashamed  to  use  the  baton  and  the  bayonet, 
and  the  brute  force  and  fury  of  the  mob,  against  the  adherents  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.    Another  small  writing  discusses  a  ms.  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  searched  out  in  the  house  of  the  Doke  of 
Alva.      It  was  made  in  1430  into  the  language  of  the  conunon  people 
(en  Romance)  by  a  rabbi,  Moses  Arragel.    By  this  important  discoTeiy 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  Spain  has  been  enriched.    Reusch,  in  his 
article  on  Bible  Translations  into  the  Romance,  Herzo^t  Eeal-Encychpodie 
(vol.  xiii.  1860),  did  not  know  of  this  discovery.  The  work  of  Usoz  (1847) 
had  not  come  to  his  knowledge.   He  can  now  obtain  it  from  his  colleague 
at  Strasburg,  Professor  Edward  Bohmer,  who  was  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Usoz  and  Wiffen,  and  from  Halle  aided  them  by  word  and  deed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  life's  task.    *•  I,'  says  Delitzsch,  ^  myself  would 
not  have  known  this  writing  had  it  not  been  sent  by  Usoz  to  the  psstoi* 
Carl  Bertheau  in  Hamburg,  who  corresponded  with  him  in  my  behalf. 
Besides,  I  have  a  whole  bundle  of  extracts  from  rare  Spanish  works  whid 
Usoz  copied  with  his  own  hand  in  aid  of  my  Complutensian  studies.'  Be 
felt  grateful  to  Hamburg.    The  Spanish  Qmsideraeionea  divinai  of  Ju^ 
Valdez  are  entirely  lost.    The  public  library  of  Hamburg,  howerer,  pos- 
sesses a  MS.  translation  of  it  from  Italian  into  Spanish.     This  anoeot 
translation  was  first  printed  in  the  cellar,  and  a  second,  made  by  vsot 
himself,  was  printed  at  a  hiter  tima 
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It  IB  easy  to  understand  that  these  reprints  of  old  Reformation  writings 
did  not  appear  in  the  book  trade.  Thej  were  privately  circulated.  When 
Professor  Bdhmer  was  in  Madrid,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  inquired  in 
a  book-shop  whether  he  could  obtain  any  of  the  works  of  the  old  Re- 
fonners  of  Spain  in  either  old  or  new  editions,  and  received  an  evasive 
answer.  When  the  bookseller  was  shown  by  him  a  written  recommenda- 
tion from  a  well-known  hand,  he  said  that  perfat^s  to-morrow  he  might 
obtain  his  wish.  He  then  sent  him  several  volumes  of  the  Befarmistas^ 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  above-mentioned  History  of  the  Inquisition  by 
Montanus,  which  had  been  newly  printed  in  the  cellar.  How  different  it 
is  now!  Since  in  1868  Spain  cast  off  the  disgraceful  clerico-absolutist 
government  of  Isabella,  a  new  era  of  political  and  religious  freedom  has 
dawned.  Those  who  were  banished  for  their  faith  in  the  gospel  are 
retomed  to  their  fatherland.  Preaching  of  the  gospel  and  spreading  of 
the  Bible  have  been  made  legal,  although  not  without  the  hostility  of  the 
priests.  The  Christian  work  carried  on  by  the  brothers  Fliedner  and 
others  has  had  success.  Usoz  and  Wiffen  do  not  live  here  below  to  see 
this  new  dawn  in  Spam.  The  former  died  in  1865,  and  the  latter  two 
jears  later.  But  they  prepared  the  way  for  this  movement.  The  booka 
which  were  printed  in  small  numbers  of  copies  in  the  cellar  have  been 
reprinted  by  evangelical  publishers  in  Madrid;  and  the  consolatory 
letter  of  Juan  Perez,  the  letter  of  Cipriano  de  Valera  to  the  prisoners  in 
the  Berberei,  and  other  precious  legacies  of  the  old  gospel  martyrs,  circu- 
late in  thousands,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  Spaniards  in  a  language 
snitable  to  their  national  character,  and  thereby  the  more  convincing 
and  heart-winning.  The  gospel  is  always  the  same,  but  when  it  is 
received  by  faith  it  takes  a  stamp  peculiar  to  each  nation.  It  does  not 
obliterate  the  peculiarities  of  a  people ;  it  dignifies  them,  and  makes  them 
the  forms  of  its  own  existence.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  effect  of  these 
old  Spanish  works  on  Spaniards  is  greater  than  that  of  translated  German 
and  English  works.  And  besides,  those  who  seek  to  effect  for  the  gospel 
an  entrance  into  Spain  anew  can  say,  ^  Behold,  that  which  we  bring  you 
is  not  foreign  doctrine,  it  m  the  same  everlasting  gospel  for  which  your 
own  forefathers  were  burned  and  bled ! '  It  is  as  if  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  awoke  old  unconscious  sympathies  transmitted  by  inheritance 
in  Spanish  blood.  In  Yalladolid,  where  the  burning  of  Protestants 
began,  there  is  now  again  an  evangelical  church  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill ; 
and  in  Madrid,  where  a  Spanish  king  (Charles  n.)  prepared  an  auto-dorfi 
as  a  honeymoon  treat  for  his  newly^married  vnfe,  and  enchained  by  the 
interesting  and  elevating  spectacle,  saw  twenty-one  heretics  go  up  in 
flame,  the  evangelization  of  Spain  has  its  centre.  It  is  true  that  the 
opposition  of  Papalism  keeps  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  gospel, 
bat  so  widespread  among  Spaniards  is  now  the  conviction  that  Spain  can 
anew  blossom  into  strength  only  by  a  return  to  that  gospel  liberty  which 
was  strangled  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  lately,  when  the  young  King 
Alfonso  visited  the  University  of  Salamanca,  the  rector,  in  his  address  of 
welcome,  said :  <  This  our  University  attained  its  greatest  prospmty  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  became  the  organ  of  the  collected  science 
of  the  period.  Its  decline  began  from  the  moment  when  it  stopped  its 
own  progress,  by  excluding  every  new  influoice,  and  used  all  its  powers 
to  nail  itseU  fast  to  the  past.'    This  is  simply  to  assert  that  the  snppres- 
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sion  of  the  Refonnation  decided  the  downfall  of  Salamanca.  But  not 
alone  the  downfall  of  Salamanca,  bat  also  of  Spain.  The  Escnrial,  bmlt 
by  Philip  the  Second,  is  not  only  the  mansolenm  of  that  deluded  king, 
it  is  also  the  tombstone  of  the  dead  power  and  greatness  of  Spaia 
Spain  will  rise  to  life  again  when  she  purges  herself  from  the  inDOcent 
blood  shed  since  Philip  ii.,  when  she  gives  the  Evangelical  Charch  the 
unquestioned  right  to  exist,  and  when  the  Romish  Charch,  while  asscrtintr 
itself,  yet  acknowledges  the  principle  of  religious  liberty. 


AN  IDEA  OF  THE  GREATEST  MISERY. 

The  idea  of  the  greatest  misery  which  can  befall  human  beings  mu<\ 
vary  very  much  according  to  the  different  characters  and  temperaments 
of  people,  and  also  their  position  in  life.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  what 
would  be  misery  to  one  would  be  merely  disagreeable  or  slightly  annoy* 
ing  to  another.  A  beggar,  born  and  reared  itf  the  most  abject  poverty, 
must  have  a  very  different  idea  of  misery  from  a  nobleman,  born  and 
t)rought  up  in  a  palace,  surrounded  by  everything  which  heart  can 
desire,  and  having  his  smallest  wishes  gratified.  Of  course  mental 
misery  must  rank  as  greater  than  physical,  but  here  again  it  must  vary 
according  to  the  different  mental  capacities  and  characters  of  individnalj\ 

I  can  imagine  very  great  misery  being  endured  by  a  pure-minded 
person  who  entertains  a  feeling  of  almost  certainty  that  his  or  her  dearest 
friend  has  committed  some  crime,  if  not  worthy  of  death,  at  least  deserv- 
ing some  heavy  punishment.  To  some  minds  a  thought  like  this  wonld 
entail  greater  misery  than  the  bearing  about  a  burdened  conscience  od 
account  of  one's  own  guilt.  In  one  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  be^1 
stories, '  The  Transformation,  or  the  Marble  Faun,'  we  find  Miriam,  one 
of  the  characters,  has  with  a  glance  of  her  eye  incited  Donatello  to 
commit  murder,  and  although  never,  or  not  till  long  after  confessed. 
Hilda  and  Kenyon,  two  friends,  suspect  that  something  wicked  has  been 
done  by  one  if  not  by  both  of  the  others ;  and  Hilda  endures  the  most 
overwhelming  anguish  and  misery  at  the  thought  of  Miriam,  whom  she 
loved  so  well,  having  sinned  so  deeply. 

The  misery  of  having  to  carry  continually  the  conviction  of  a  lored 
one's  crime ;  to  be  living  in  constant  dread  of  detection  and  punishment 
for  that  one,  who  though  so  guilty  is  still  so  dear ;  to  be  ever  on  the 
watch  lest  self-inflicted  punishment  should  add  to  the  crime, — this  I  cud 
fancy  must  be  very  dreadful.  Think  of  a  father  or  mother  who  has 
become  aware  that  the  eldest  son — he  whom  it  had  been  fondly  hoped 
would  prove  the  stay  and  support  of  their  old  age — has  committed  some 
great  crime.  Think  how  that  parent  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  lest  the 
officers  of  justice  should  come  to  arrest  the  guilty  son, — how,  whenever 
he  leaves  his  parents'  sight  for  an  instant,  they  wait  in  misery  and 
suspense  until  he  again  appears.  Still  this,  though  undoubtedly  vf^^ 
great  misery,  I  should  hardly  consider  the  greatest;  for  the  parent,  if  « 
Christian,  can  bear  the  burden  of  grief  to  God's  throne,  and  leave  the 
erring  child  there,  confident  in  God's  gracious  loving-kindness  to  watch 
over  him,  bring  him  to  repentance,  and  do  as  '  He  who  doeth  all  things 
well '  seeth  best.    The  misery  felt  by  a  sternly  righteous  father  ginn? 
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up  his  guilty  child  to  the  rigours  of  the  law,  with  his  heart  strugglincc 
between  the  desire  to  screen  and  save  his  own  flesh  and  blood  and  the 
desire  to  be  just,  must  also  be  exceedingly  great.  I  think,  however, 
that  perhaps  the  greatest  misery  is  that  endured  by  human  beings  on 
their  own  account.  Imagine  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  committed 
murder.  It  has  not  been  discovered — or  if  the  deed  has  been  discovered, 
the  perpetrator  is  not  even  suspected,  and  he  mixes  with  society  and 
enjojs  the  pleasures  of  his  home  and  family  as  before.  Enjoys  did  I 
m  I  Can  you  conceive  of  such  a  man  being  happy  and  able  to  enjoy 
anything?  He  must  live  in  constant  torture  and  dread  of  detection; 
Tisions  of  his  sin  haunting  him  night  and  day;  his  guilty  conscience 
giving  him  no  rest.  Above  all,  imagine  his  misery  when  he  enters  the 
house  of  God  with  his  children,  and  hears  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  read 
and  explained.  How  the  thought  of  God  as  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
and  omnipotent  must  trouble  him !  And  when  he  remembers  that  God 
shall  be  his  Judge,  must  not  this  recollection  add  to  his  despair,  and 
produce  feelings  of  the  greatest  misery  ? 


TWENTY  APHORISMS. 


I. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  it  will  not  be  asked  at  the  gate  of  heaven 
whether  the  soul  knocking  for  admission  was  a  Wesleyan  or  Baptist,  a 
Presbyterian,  Gongregationalist,  or  Episcopalian.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  we  shall  all  be  asked, '  Whether  we  were  true  to  the  Chris- 
tian purposes  and  actual  personal  obligations  of  the  Church  to  which  we 
fiid  belong  ? ' 

II. 
It  is  love  in  the  heart  that  God  requireth.    Wilt  thou  ever  win  Him  to 
accept  semblance  of  love  instead  ? 

ni. 
The  true  soul  never  says, '  I  am  holier  than  my  neighbour ; '  but  often, 
*  I  am  less  faithful.' 

IV. 

A  Church  "which  plumes  itself  on  being  the  purest,  shows  itself,  in  that 
very  boast,  spotted  with  the  world. 

V. 

Evangelical  religion  is  the  sense  of  God's  love  in  the  heart,  and  love 
answering  to  His  in  the  life. 

VI. 

The  gospel — OocTs  spell — is  everything  that  God  has  told  us  about 
Himself  and  His  purpose  for  man. 

VII. 

Many  wish  to  have  truth  on  their  side  who  are  not  themselves  on  the 
^de  of  truth. 

vni. 

What  does  it  matter  to  have  the  people  of  the  town  think  well  of  thee  ? 
Let  thy  great  concern  be  to  have  God  well  pleased  with  thee. 
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IX. 

Be  hononrable  with  God. 

X. 

From  two  evils  preserve  thy  sonl :  from  the  evil  of  withholding  the 
hire  of  them  that  labour  for  thee,  and  of  accepting  hire  without  domg 
the  work  for  which  it  is  giyen. 

XI. 

Retrenchment,  when  the  need  arises,  is  a  yirtne ;  bnt  when  it  begins  and 
ends  on  the  contributions  due  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  what  name  shall 
it  be  described  ? 

XII. 

Say  not '  I  am  poor,  and  cannot,*  when  thy  heart's  meaning  is  *  I  will 
not,'  lest  some  day  it  be  even  so  with  thee,  and  thou  remember  thy 
words  with  shame. 

XIII. 

And  do  not  say  *  I  will  not '  if  thou  hast  the  ability ;  for  thy  ability 
is  thy  talent,  and  it  is  an  evil  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  bestowed  it  when 
it  is  hidden  as  a  dead  thing  in  the  earth. 

XIV. 

A  foot  thrust  forward  in  the  dark  to  bar  the  progress  of  a  righteous 
cause,  or  to  bring  its  promoters  to  grief,  shall  certainly  one  day  be 
pierced  with  thorns. 

XV. 

The  man  who  takes  credit  for  not  doing  what  he  blames  others  for 
doing  has  the  germ  of  this  misdoing  already  in  his  heart. 

XVI. 

Two  classes  of  people  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh :  those  who  boast  of 
ther  hipch  people  they  know,  and  those  who  tell  of  the  bad  servants  they 
employ. 

XVII. 

Seest  thou  a  shallow  man  humble  ?  there  is  hope  for  him  ;  bnt  for  a 
shallow  man  proud  and  lifted  up  there  ia  none  either  for  this  world  or  for 
the  world  to  come. 

xvin. 

In  gifts  to  thy  neighbour  who  is  poor,  secrecy;  in  gifts  to  a  cause, 
jmhlicity.  In  the  one  case  thou  hast  to  respect  the  sensibility  of  thy 
brother,  in  the  other  to  draw  brethren  by  thy  example  into  sympathy  with 
a  public  enterprise. 

xix. 

Put  not  a  slight  upon  even  the  humblest  who  serves  God,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  little  ones  whose  angels  behold  His  face;  neither  assume 
towards  him  the  airs  of  a  patron,  lest  in  the  day  when  the  King  enters  to 
greet  His  guests  thou  be  asked  to  give  place  to  him,  as  worthier  than 
thyself. 

XX. 

Dost  thou  purpose  in  thy  heart  to  do  some  good  to  thy  neighbonr? 
Defer  not  the  performance,  lest  the  Great  Shadow  fall  on  thee,  and  thy 
good  intention  remain  unfulfilled.  It  is  a  proverb  in  Spain,  that  htU  ts 
paved  with  good  intentions. 

BlBKENHEAD.  A.  M*LbOD. 
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AGASSIZ  AND  OKEN  DIKING  ON  POTATOES. 

An  interesting  fact,  not  without  its  moral,  is  told  by  Agassiz,  of  his  yisit, 
when  a  yonng  man,  to  the  great  German  naturalist,  Professor  Lorenz 
Qken.  The  professor  received  his  guest  with  warm  enthusiasm,  but  with 
apparent  embarrassment.  He  showed  his  visitor  the  laboratory,  and  the 
students  at  work ;  also  his  cabinet ;  and  lastly,  his  splendid  library  of 
books  pertaining  to  zoological  science,  a  collection  worth  some  seven 
thousand  dollars,  and  well  worthy  the  glow  of  pride  which  the  owner 
manifested  as  he  expatiated  on  its  excellence.  The  dreaded  dinner  hour 
came,  and  now  the  embarrassment  of  the  great  German  reached  its  maxi- 
mam  point.  ^  M.  Agassiz,'  said  he,  with  evident  perturbation,  ^  to  gather 
and  ke^  up  this  hbrary  exacts  the  utmost  husbandry  of  my  pecuniary 
means.  To  accomplish  this,  I  allow  myself  no  luxury  whatever ;  hence 
my  table  is  restricted  to  the  plainest  fare.  Thrice  a  week  our  dinner 
boasts  of  meat ;  the  other  days  we  have  only  potatoes  and  salt.  I  very 
much  regret  that  your  visit  has  occurred  on  a  potato  day.'  And  so  the 
splendid  Switzer  and  the  great  German,  with  his  students,  dined  together 
on  potatoes  and  salt. — Netv  York  Independent. 

INFIDELITY  AMONG  THE  MASSES. 

I  AM  afraid  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  scepticism  among 
a  portion  of  the  working  men  of  Edinburgh.  The  advertisements  of  the 
daily  papers  show  that  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  propagate 
the  errors  of  secularism  among  us.  Some  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
specially  to  do,  make  no  secret  of  their  opposition  to  Christian  doctrines, 
and  preference  for  that  form  of  mental  confusion  called  ^  free  thought.' 
'Who  is  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh,'  said  one  of  my  friends  one  day,  'who  has 
been  lecturing  in  the  city  for  some  time?'  'He  is  an  agent  of  the 
Secular  Society,  I  believe.*  '  Yes,'  was  the  rejoinder ; '  and  a  very  clever 
man  he  is  too.'  *  Indeed,'  I  said, '  he  may  be  so ;  I  know  little  of  him.* 
*  Do  you  know  that  the  other  night,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  lectures, 
be  drew  attention  to  a  passage  of  Scripture  that  in  my  judgment  is 
simply  awful.  I  did  not  think  such  a  verse  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  really  it  is  staggering  to  find  Christ  using  such  words,  and 
seeking  to  perform  such  dreadful  deeds.'  I  asked  to  know  to  what 
passage  of  Scripture  he  referred.  '  Well,'  he  said,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  Bible,  Mt  is  somewhere  here  in  Luke,  where  Christ  says,  Bring 
forth  mine  enemies,  and  slay  them  before  me.  Now,  it  seems  dreadful, 
sir,  that  such  an  one  as  Christ  was  should  make  such  a  demand,  and 
caQ  out  His  enemies  to  be  slain.'  I  listened  to  this  talk  for  a  while  in  a 
somewhat  bewildered  way ;  but  presently  I  said, '  Do  I  understand  yon 
to  say  that  Bradlaugh  pointed  to  a  text  where  Christ  is  represented  as 
thirsting  for  vengeance  upon  His  enemies?'  To  this  he  deliberately 
replied, '  Yes,'  all  the  while  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  '  Yon 
may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  you  will  not  find  what  you  are  in  search 
of.'  *  Oh  yes,  I  will,  I  saw  it  and  read  it  myself !  Oh,  here  it  is ! '  he 
said,  and  he  read  Luke  xix.  27,  and  handed  me  the  Book  with  an  air  of 
triumph.    '  Well,'  I  said,  ahnost  laughing  aloud,  '  are  yon  seriously  of 
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Opinion  that  these  words  represent  a  desire,  in  the  heart  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  His  foes  1 '  *  Yes,'  he  persisted ; 
*  didn't  Christ  say  these  words?'  'Oh  yes,'  I  replied,  'bnt  have  you 
looked  at  the  verse  in  the  light  of  the  context  ? '  *  No,  I  have  not.' 
'  Well,  my  friend,  if  yon  had  you  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  it  is 
not  of  Himself  our  Lord  is  speaking,  but  of  the  nobleman  who  forms  the 
subject  of  the  parable,'  and  I  proceeded  to  point  out  the  true  reference 
of  the  words.  'Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?*  and  evidently  not  well  pleased  to 
have  his  discovery  destroyed.  But  he  was  not  done  with  me.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation  some  allusion  was  made  to  suicide,  when  the 
admirer  of  Bradlaugh  remarked,  'Did  not  Samson  pray  to  God  to 
restore  strength  to  him  that  he  might  have  his  revenge,  and  didn't  he  get 
what  he  asked,  which,  practically,  was  strength  to  commit  suicide  T 
This,  of  course,  led  to  further  discussion  and  explanation,  which  need 
not  be  detailed.  These  are  specimens  of  the  silly  objections  which 
working  men,  under  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  of  free  thooght,  make 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  men,  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  is  a  remarkable 
character.  He  is  the  only  man  among  them  who  calls  himself  an  atheist. 
He  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  godly 
mother's  training.  He  professes  not  to  believe  in  a  personal  God,  or  a 
future  state.  He  thinks  matter  is  eternal,  and  somehow  possesses  power 
inherent  in  itself  to  produce  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in 
keeping  with  this.  He  looks  upon  the  Bible  as  a  myth,  and  says  he  has 
no  fear  or  hope  for  the  future.  .He  was  at  one  time  much  addicted  to 
drink,  but  for  more  than  a  year  he  had  been  an  earnest  abstainer. 
Lately,  however,  he  has  been  overcome  by  temptation,  and  the  old  habit 
has  revived.  I  found  him  in  bed,  and  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  talk. 
He  was  forced  to  admit  that  a  power  for  evil  had  a  hold  of  him,  which 
he  could  not  shake  off.  I  spoke  to  him  as  a  sinner  needing  a  Savionr. 
He  tried  to  divert  the  conversation  into  discussing  evolution  theories. 
There  was  one  argument,  however,  which  he  could  not  get  over.  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  for  a  moment  believe  any  principle  to  be  right 
which  led  him  to  act  as  he  had  done  towards  his  mother.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  himself,  and  was  silenced,  if  not  convinced. — Report  of 
EcUiiburgh  City  Mission  for  1879. 

TAKING  THINGS  EASY. 

There  is  no  small  art  in  taking  things  €toy,  so  long  as  we  must  suffer 
annoyances  in  this  breathing  world,  saying  as  little  as  possible  aboat 
them,  and  making  no  parade  of  our  martyrdom.  If  making  a  fuss  and 
rendering  every  one  else  about  us  uncomfortable  in  any  way  abated  the 
ills  that  flesh  and  spirit  are  heir  to,  there  would  be  some  slight  excase 
for  the  folly  and  selfishness ;  but  since  we  cannot  escape  tribulations  of 
one  kind  or  another,  fretting  only  aggravates  them.  Either  let  as  be 
silent  and  endure,  or  take  arms  against  our  woes,  and  by  contending  end 
them.  In  general,  he  who  makes  no  ado  is  supposed  to  have  no  troubles 
of  his  own,  or  an  organization  so  inferior  that  it  is  not  jarred  out  of  tuoe 
by  the  rough  usage  of  fortune.  To  make  the  very  worst  of  every  trouble, 
big  or  little,  from  the  fracture  of  a  teacup  to  that  of  a  skull,  is  considered 
by  many  a  proof  of  great  sensibility  and  depth  of  character ;  while  he  wiio 
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pnrsnes  the  other  course,  who  endares  reverses,  slights,  iDJaries,  pin- 
pricks of  annoyance,  agnes  of  anxiety,  physical  and  mental  neuralgias, 
vithont  reporting  them  to  every  passer,  and  howling  his  grievances  into 
the  ears  of  every  listener,  is  spoken  of  as  of  fibre  too  coarse  to  feel  acntely 
and  suffer  keenly.  'It  is  his  temperament,'  we  are  told.  *He  takes 
nothing  to  heart.'  Some  one,  however,  wittily  advises  us:  ^ Never  tell 
your  misfortunes;  nobody  likes  to  have  unfortunate  friends.'  But  in 
spite  of  this  warning  many  seem  to  think  that  disaster  itself  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  favour;  that  they  deserve  a  bonus  for  serving  as  a  target 
far  fortune's  arrow ;  and  they  are  not  seldom  acutely  jealous  lest  some 
other  should  be  deemed  their  superior  in  suffering.  In  the  meantime, 
ereiy  one  has  a  welcome  for  the  person  who  has  the  good  sense  to  take 
things  easy.  It  is  comfortable  to  be  able  to  agonize  over  one's  own 
trials  to  ^  a  mind  at  leisure  from  itself.'  The  person  who  can  go  without 
her  dinner  and  her  spring  suit  and  not  advertise  the  fact ;  who  can  lose 
her  purse  and  keep  her  temper ;  who  makes  light  of  a  heavy  weight,  and 
can  wear  a  shoe  that  pinches,  without  any  one  being  the  wiser ;  who  does 
not  magnify  the  splinter  in  her  finger  into  a  stick  of  timber,  nor  the  mote 
in  her  neighbour's  eye  into  a  beam ;  who  swallows  her  bitters  without 
leaving  the  taste  in  other  people's  mouths ;  who  can  give  up  her  ovm  way 
without  giving  up  the  ghost ;  who  can  have  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  and  yet 
not  prick  all  her  friends  with  it, — such  a  one  surely  carries  a  passport  into 
the  good  graces  of  all  mankind. — Bazar. 


LITTLE  SEEDS  OF  KINDNESS. 

Nellie  Orat  was  in  great  glee  one  fine  autumn  morning  when  her 
mother  told  her  that  she  intended  to  go  and  visit  her  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Watson,  next  day,  and  would  take  her  with  her. 

It  was  vacation  time,  and  Nellie^s  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  away 
spending  their  holidays  with  various  friends,  and  she  alone  was  left  at 
home.  She  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  her  mother  did  not  care 
to  let  her  sway  from  herself,  as  she  knew  she  would  immediately  begin 
to  feel  strange  and  wish  to  get  home  again. 

Nellie,  it  must  be  allowed,  felt  sometimes  a  little  lonely  thus  left 
behind ;  but  she  did  her  best  to  amuse  herself  with  the  domestic  pets 
about  the  place,  and  made  herself  wonderfully  happy  with  the  numerous 
^  dumb  companions.'  She  never  forgot  to  give  the  birds  their  breakfast 
of  crumbs  on  the  dining-room  window-sill,  and  would  watch  them  with 
great  delight  as  they  came  swooping  down  from  all  the  branches  round 
to  pick  up  their  rations.  Then  she  had  the  rabbits  her  brothers  had  left 
in  her  care  to  see  to,  and  her  sisters'  flowers  to  watch,  so  that  they 
might  not  come  to  grief  by  sun  or  rain  or  wind. 

And  better  even  than  these,  there  was  Andrew,  the  lad  who  worked 
in  the  garden,  and  who  was  always  ready  to  help  her  in  her  little  plans 
and  operations.'  He  knew  where  the  earliest  primroses  and  the  finest 
mosses  were  to  be  found.  He  could  manufacture  windmills  and  water- 
wheels,  and  he  was  not  only  a  handy  but  an  intelligent  lad  for  his 
position  in  life.    He  read  a  great  many  books  from  the  village  library, 
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and  would  entertain  Nelly  by  the  hoar  with  abbreTiated  versions  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  and  extracts  from  wonderful  books  of  travel,  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  interest  with  which  he  related  and  his  little 
hearer  listened  to  the  stirring  and  toaching  incidente  called  from  these 
books.  Then  taking  np  his  hoe  he  woald  say  how  he  wished  his  grand- 
mother would  let  him  away  to  be  a  sailor  or  a  soldier  or  anything,  so 
that  he  might  see  foreign  countries. 

But  notwithstanding  these,  and  other  such  occupations,  you  may  be 
sure  the  idea  of  a  day's  excursion  was  very  welcome  to  Nellie,  and  she 
eagerly  questioned  her  mother  as  to  how  they  would  travel,  when  they 
would  set  out,  whether  they  would  go  if  it  happened  to  be  a  bad  day, 
and  a  dozen  other  questions  such  as  young  people  in  such  circumstance 
are  sure  to  ask.  1^.  Gray  set  her  mind  at  rest  (so  far  at  least)  by 
telling  her  that  they  would  go  by  the  train  that  left  Benmoor  Station  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  as  it  was  only  half  a  mile  distant,  and  they  had  bnt  a 
short  way  to  walk  at  the  other  end,  they  would  go,  unless  it  was  a  Tery 
bad  day  indeed. 

Nellie  now  set  herself  to  counting  the  hours  till  next  day  at  eleven,  and 
had  serious  thoughts  of  putting  forward  the  hands  of  the  old  clock  that 
stood  in  the  lobby  with  the  view  of  hastening  on  the  happy  moment 
At  last  bed-time  did  come ;  but  in  case  she  should  not  be  ready  in  good 
time  in  the  morning,  she  determined  to  sleep  with  her  clothes  on.  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  try  this  experiment.  It  is  apt  to  make  one 
have  rather  a  forlorn  feeling  next  day.  Nellie's  sleep  was  not  so  soond 
as  usual,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  she  awoke  in  good  time,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  ready  long  beifore  the  appointed  hour. 

She  was  out  in  the  little  shrubbery  doing  her  best  to  wait  patiently  for 
her  mother,  when  an  old  woman,  whom  she  immediately  recognised  as 
Mrs.  Smith,  Andrew's  grandmother,  came  in  sight     She  ran  forward 
to  meet  her  and  ask  what  had  become  of  Andrew,  whom  she  had  been 
missing  sorely  for  the  last  two  days.    Mrs.  Smith  told  her  that  it  was 
about  him  she  had  come  up,  and  that  she  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Gray  rery 
particularly.    Nellie  said  they  were  just  going  away  from  home,  which 
seemed  a  great  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Smith.    Here  Mrs.  Gray  came 
forward,  and  the  old  woman  told  her  how  Andrew  had  gone  off  to 
Edinburgh  two  days  ago  to  see  his  cousins,  and  was  to  have  been  back 
the  day  before,  and  had  not  made  his  appearance,  and  how  ^e  had  got 
a  letter  that  morning  telling  her  he  had  enlisted.    '  Nae  doot,'  said  she^ 
*  he'll  be  thinkin'  he'll  won  away  to  some  o'  thae  far-away  countries  he's 
aye  readin'  aboot ;  but  hoo  am  I  to  face  his  mother  when  I  gang  np 
yonder,  that  chairged  me  on  her  deathbed,  when  she  left  him  a  helpless, 
faitherless  bairn,  to  bring  him  wee!  up  and  keep  him  frae  bad  company, 
an'  see  abune  a'  that  he  met  her  there  at  last,  an'  him  awa'  to  the 
sodgers,  where  he'll  hae  but  a  pair  chance  o'  gnde  company,  or  onythlDg 
else  that's  gudet'    The  poor  woman  stopped,  quite  worn  oat  with  her 
feelings,  not  to  mention  the  quick  walk  up  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
she  and   her   grandson  lived.     ^But,  mem,'  she  resumed,  when  she 
recovered  breath,  *  what  I  cam'  aboot  the  noo  was  to  get  ye  to  write  a 
letter,  for  ye  see  I  canna  dae  that  mysel',  to  tell  them  to  buy  him  off  «t 
ance.    I  wadna  grudge  though  it  took  a'  my  bits  o'  savin's,  if  I  only  bad 
him  back.' 
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Nellie's  face  grew  very  long  at  this.  She  palled  her  mother's  sleeve 
and  whispered  to  her,  <  Mamma,  we  have  not  time.  Saj  yon  will  do  it 
when  we  come  back.' 

Mrs.  Gray  led  the  way  into  the  house,  and  saw  Mrs.  Smith  comfortably 
seated  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  could  rest  and  refresh  herself.  Then 
taking  Nellie  aside,  she  told  her  that  she  must  attend  to  the  poor  old 
woman  just  now,  even  though  it  did  make  them  too  late ;  that  they 
could  go  another  day  just  as  well,  but  that  another  day  might  be  too 
late  to  get  Andrew  back;  and  at  all  events  it  would  not  be  kind  to  refuse 
his  grandmother  in  her  distress. 

>ellie  said  nothing,  but  her  heart  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  her  dis- 
appointment ;  and  as  she  saw  the  long  empty  day  before  her,  she  privately 
wished  they  had  been  fairly  away  before  Mrs.  Smith  came,  whatever  had 
happened  to  Andrew. 

Mrs.  Gray  now  went,  and  getting  her  desk  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  husband,  who  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time,  telling 
him  about  Andrew's  foUy  and  his  grandmother's  wish  to  have  him  back, 
and  asking  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  the  matter.  This  letter 
she  brought  and  read  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  thought  it  was  just  the  very 
thing,  and  with  many  and  heartfelt  thanks  went  away  much  com- 
forted. 

But  by  this  time,  alas  1  the  train  the  travellers  were  to  have  gone  by 
was  seen  steaming  out  of  the  station  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  so  all 
thought  of  the  excursion  had  to  be  given  up  for  that  day.  Nellie  was 
restless  and  unhappy,  and  far  from  being  a  pleas$int  companion  to  her 
moth^.  She  kept  continually  speaking  about  her  disappointment,  and 
said  what  a  pity  it  was  Mrs.  Smith  had  not  been  a  little  later. 

'  Hush,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Gray ;  ^  I  would  have  been  quite  grieved 
had  it  happened  so.  What  would  the  poor  woman  have  dooe?  You 
forget  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  to  help  others,  and  when  rightly 
done,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  too,  even  though  it  should  cost  us 
some  self-denial.  We  are  told,  yon  know,  that  even  Christ  pleased  not 
Himself,  and  would  it  not  have  been  very  hard  in  me,  since  Providence  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  write,  to  refuse  to  employ  that 
talent  in  the  service  of  one  in  need  of  it  ? ' 

Nellie  allowed  that  this  was  all  quite  true,  but  still  she  seemed  to  think 
she  did  well  to  be  angry.  Perhaps  had  she  seen  Andrew  as  he  began  to 
realize  his  situation  among  the  rough  soldiers  in  the  bare  barracks,  where 
everything  was  so  different  from  the  quiet,  kindly  home  he  had  so  foolishly 
left,  or  even  had  she  followed  the  old  woman  to  her  solitary  house,  which 
had  once  been  lighted  up  by  the  presence  of  husband  and  children,  now 
&11  taken  from  her,  she  ought  have  thought  differently ;  but  then  it  is  so 
difficult  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  others'  places,  and  Nelly  had  never  as 
jet  known  anything  but  to  live,  a  well-cared-for  child  in  a  happy  family 
circle,  with  no  cause  for  heartache,  and  no  sense  of  want.  And  so  the 
day  wore  away  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way ;  for  when  we  keep  dwelling 
OD  one  subject,  and  that  subject  ourselves  and  our  grievances,  it  is  a  bad 
bn^nees.  However,  the  next  forenoon  Nellie  and  her  mamma  really  set 
off.  But  we  are  not  going  with  them  on  their  excursion,  but  will  rather 
join  them  on  their  return. 

Everything  had  been  delightful,  and  Nellie  had  enjoyed  herself  im- 
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meDselj.  Alas  I  she  was  about  to  enter  on  a  different  experience.  Jnst 
as  they  were  going  down  the  stairs  from  the  railway  station  at  Benmoor, 
Nellie's  foot  slipped;  she  fell ;  it  doubled  below  her,  and  in  a  moment  her  leg 
was  broken  at  the  ankle.  She  uttered  a  scream  of  agony  and  fainted.  A 
gentleman  who  happened  to  be  close  at  hand  helped  her  mother  to  raise 
her,  and  when  she  came  to  herself  carried  her  down  the  stairs.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  To  take  her  home  was  out  of  the  question,  ahhongh 
it  was  only  half  a  mile  away,  as  e?ery  movement  increased  the  pain.  The 
only  house  near  was  that  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  to  it  they  at  once  went 
They  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  good  old  woman,  who,  when  she  under- 
stood the  case,  welcomed  them  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  with  a  deftness  of  hand,  the  mainspring  of  which  was 
a  heart  full  of  Christian  kindness  and  goodwill,  she  had  a  bed  made 
ready  for  the  poor  little  sufferer.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  the  limb  was  set, 
and  everything  done  that  could  be  thought  of ;  but  I  need  not  say  that 
Nellie's  sufferings  were  long  and  severe,  for  everybody  knows  that  a  broken 
leg  means  many  weeks*  confinement  and  pain. 

I  have  heard  of  houses  that  are  said  to  be  elastic.  I  suspect  it  is 
rather  the  hearts  of  the  owners  that  are  so.  In  this  case  neither  Nellie 
nor  her  mamma  was  allowed  to  imagine  that  their  presence  was  anything 
but  a  pleasure,  although  their  hostess  had  to  stow  herself  into  small 
space  indeed.  And  when  Andrew  returned,  which,  through  Mr.  Gray's 
exertions,  he  did  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  wiser  if  a  sadder  maa, 
nobody  was  made  aware  that  he  bivouacked  in  the  loft,  where  his  grand- 
mother extemporized  a  bed  for  him. 

Then  when  Mrs.  Gray  was  obliged,  as  was  sometimes  the  ease,  to  leave 
Nellie  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  you  should  have  seen  how  Mrs. 
Smith  ministered  to  the  little  invalid.  She  would  come  in  with  that  soft, 
indescribable  footfall,  which,  instead  of  disturbing,  rather  soothes  a 
patient's  nerves,  and  opening  the  little  casement  would  let  in  a  wave  of 
balmy  air  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rich  wallflower  below,  tempered 
with  the  delicious  smell  of  the  more  distant  bean-field.  Then  when  Nellie 
would  awake  from  a  refreshing  sleep  induced  by  such  sweet  inflneDces, 
she  would  bring  stores  of  little  shells  and  pretty  stuffed  birds,  brought  by 
her  sailor  husband  from  far  countries  long,  long  ago ;  and  as  she  told 
stories  about  them,  she  and  Nellie  would  alike  forget  the  present,  and  a 
new  world  would  open  itself  before  them. 

But  in  more  senses  than  one  a  new  world  opened  upon  Nellie.  When 
she  saw  Mrs.  Smith's  unwearied  kindness,  she  could  not  help  feeling  how 
undeserving  of  it  she  was,  and  her  conscience  smote  her  when  she  remem- 
bered her  heartless  neglect  of  the  kind  old  woman  in  her  time  of  need.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  over  our  Saviour's  touching  story  of  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves,  and  was  left  alone  in  his  trouble  till  the  good  Samaritan 
came  and  had  compassion  upon  him.  Then,  as  she  contrasted  her  own 
ways  with  those  of  the  good  old  woman  who  in  her  quiet  and  humble 
sphere  was  teaching  her  such  a  bright  lesson  of  brotherly  kindness,  she 
Sflid  to  herself  that  she  also  would,  on  the  next  opportunity  go  and  do 
likewise. 

And  when  Nellie  got  better  she  did  not  forget  her  good  resolutions. 
She  is  now  grown  up,  and  many  are  the  sufferers— those  who  in  one  waj 
or  other  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  among  thieves — into  whose  wounds 
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of  heart  and  soal  she  has  poured  the  oil  of  human  sympathy  and  divine 
consolation.  3ir8.  Smith  has  passed  away,  bnt  I  think  she  would  be  sur- 
prised if  she  saw  the  hundredfold  crop  which  has  sprung  up  from  the  few 
little  seeds  of  kindness  she  was  enabled  to  sow  in  the  soil  of  Nellie's  heart. 

I.S. 


Sottas  of  lltiu  ipubltratbns. 

Andrew  Souerville,  D.D.,  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  William  Graham,  D.D., 
P^fesBor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Presbyterian 
College,  London. 

Edlnburgb:  Macnlven  &  Wallace.    1680. 

This  autobiography  was  well  worth  being  written,- and  it  will  very  richly 
repay  perusal.  Dr.  Somerville  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  character  and 
unswerving  purpose.  These  qualities  enabled  him  to  endure  hardships,  and 
notwithstanding  most  adverse  circumstances,  to  secure  a  liberal  edacation 
and  reach  the  position  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  record  of  his  early 
straggles  is  told  by  him  with  great  simplicity  and  directness;  and  though 
neither  in  youth  nor  manhood  was  he  given  to  the  melting  mood,  and  there 
is  DO  special  claim  made  on  our  compassion,  yet  no  one  can  read  '  his  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  '  without  feeling  its  pathos.  Deprived  of  his  mother  at  the 
earlv  age  of  eight  years,  and  sent  away  at  that  premature  period  to  fight  'the 
battle  of  life  for  himself,  which  he  continued  thenceforward  to  do,  assisting 
others  as  wcdl  as  supporting  and  educatiD^  himself  during  many  years,  he  is 
one  more  example  of  that  high  courage  and  superior  mental  as  well  as  moral 
power  which  have  been  exemplified  by  not  a  few  of  his  couDtrymen,  and 
which  have  rendered  them  honoured  and  in  some  instances  illustrious. 

Dr.  Graham^s  keen  and  wide  sympathies,  as  well  as  newer  of  bright  and  vivid 
delineation  of  character,  are  well  known  ;  and  thougn  Dr.  Somerville  and  he 
are  in  some  respects  different  styles  of  men,  yet  Dr.  Graham  is  thoroughly 
able  to  appreciate  the  great  and  special  excellences  of  the  subject  of  this 
autobiography,  and  has  shown  this  in  many  passages  of  well-merited  and 
eloquent  description.  Perhaps  it  may  be  questioned,  however,  if  the  method 
which  he  has  chosen  is  the  happiest.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  might  have  been 
better  had  he  divided  the  book  into  two  parts,  and  given  in  the  first  the 
autobiography  entire,  and  in  the  second  such  remarks  and  reminiscences  as 
occurred  to  him.  Bat  this  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance ;  and  as  the 
method  chosen  was  the  one  which  Dr.  Graham  felt  he  could  best  follow, 
doubtless  it  Ib  that  also  which  he  could  best  execute.  As  it  is,  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  full  of  interest  It  will  find  its  way  into  many  of  the  homes  of 
our  Church,  and  its  perusal  will  recall  the  copious  conversation  of  its  author. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  a  wider  than  a  merely  denominational  recognition  and 
circulation.  It  is  well  fitted  to  stimulate  young  men  of  character  and  talent 
to  strive  bravely  and  hopefully  even  amid  great  and  various  discouragements. 

We  have  said  Dr.  ^merville  reached  by  dint  of  energy  and  perseverance 
the  position  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  This  position,  however,  he  occupied 
only  for  fifteen  years.  His  name  is  specially  associated  with  the  mission  work 
of  our  Church,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the  most  enture  consecration ; 
and  one  of  the  lessons  which  the  book  very  strikingly  teaches  is  how  Provi- 
dence, by  a  course  of  disciplines,  prepares  a  man  for  a  particulMr  work,  even 
at  the  time  when  that  work  is  in  no  way  present  to  his  mind.  It  may  be 
i^id,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Somerville  used  well  the  gifts  and  opportunities  which 
were  bestowed  on  him,  and  this  is  true ;  but  no  one  was  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  than  he  that  he  was  'a  child  of  Providence,^  and  that  it 
waa  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what  he  was,  and  was  enabled  to  do  what 
he  did. 
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A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  the  late  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach. 
Tranalated  from  the  Fifth  and  Last  German  Edition,  with  Additions  from 
other  sooioes.    With  an  Introduction  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.    Vol.  I. 

Edinburgh  zT.AT.Cltfk.    ISSOl 

Dr.  Hagenbach,  the  author  of  the  work  before  ub,  was  bom  at  Bade  in  1801, 
and  died  there  in  1874.  For  more  than  fif^  years  he  filled  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  university  of  his  native  town,  oontribating 
much,  along  with  his  distinguished  colleague,  De  Wette,  to  the  increase  of 
its  pros^rity  and  renown  as  a  school  of  sacred  learning.  He  belongs  to  the 
*  Mediauon'  section  of  German  theologians,  of  which  Schleiermacher  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  founder,  and  in  which  many  other  distinguished  names,  as 
Neander,  Zwesten,  Tholuck,  Nitzsch,  J.  MQller,  etc.,  are  also  included.  While  his 
studies  and  lectores  were  spread  over  the  whole  field  of  theological  science,  and 
while  he  was  famous  also  as  a  preacher  and  hymn -writer  (nine  volumes  of 
his  sermons  and  two  of  his  hymns  have  been  printed),  his  favourite  theme 
was  church  history.  His  principal  work,  a  General  Church  History^  in  seven 
volumes,  has  been  translated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  Dutch  and  English. 
But  that  by  which,  abroad  at  least,  he  is  best  known  is  the  work  before  us. 
It  is  certainly  highly  honouring  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss  theologian,  that, 
after  so  many  years  since  the  fiist  publication  of  the  work,  and  since  the 
author's  death,  and  after  so  many  other  excellent  volumes  on  the  same 
subject  have  appeared,  as  those  al  »Shedd  in  Enelish,  of  Baur,  Gieseler, 
Neauder,  Schmid,  and  others  in  German,  Hageubach's  Manual  of  the  History 
of  Doctrines  should  be  still  so  much  in  demand  as  to  induce  the  Messrs. 
Clark  to  republish  it  in  this  new  and  improved  form.  In  the  words  of  the 
editor :  '  The  reception  already  accorded  to  it  in  Germany,  in  Englimd,  and 
in  America,  has  proved  its  claim  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all  the  manoals 
hitherto  published  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine.' 

A  generation  has  passed  away  since  the  work  first  appeared  in  the  Foreign 
Theological  Library ;  and  the  book  has  done  excellent  service  in  calling  forth 
the  powers,  and  guiding  the  studies,  of  successive  relays  of  rising  theologians. 
The  present  is  a  greatly  improved  ^tion  of  the  well-known  work.  Not  only 
is  the  translation  revised  and  corrected  from  the  latest  German  edition;  it 
contains  many  important  additions,  in  the  references  and  quotations  drawn 
from  the  American  translation  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  so 
that  *  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  which  many  corrections,  emendations,  and 
additions  are  not  found.'  We  can  certify  the  great  care  bestowed  upon  the 
printing,  and  the  general  correctness,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
verify  them,  of  the  references.  To  do  more  in  regard  to  such  a  book  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  is  like  a  renewing  of  one's  youth  to  hang  afresh  over  Hagen- 
bach's  compact  and  pregnant  paragraphs,  and  rich  collections  of  iUustrative 
quotations. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  op  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke. 
By  H.  A.  W.  Mever,  Th.D.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the 
German,  by  Rev.  R.  E.  Wallis,  Ph.D.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D. 
Two  Volumes. 

Edlntmrgh :  T.  A  T.  CUtk,    1880. 

It  is  sufficient  to  announce  the  appearance  of  these  two  volumes.  In  the 
care  and  correctness  shown  in  the  translating  and  editing,  and  in  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  general  get-up,  they  are  worthy  of  me  series  to  which 
they  belong,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Messrs.  Clark  as  pubhshets.  They 
reproduce  tor  English  readers  the  last  German  e<fition  issued  by  the  aatfaor 
himself,  for  the  selection  of  which,  in  preference  to  a  later  elaboration  of 
the  work  under  the  hands  of  Dr.  Weiss,  the  editor  gives  very  sufficient  reasons. 
We  need  not  say  that,  as  a  phUolofncal  and  historical  commentary,  Meyer's  is 
unsurpassed.    Every  fresh  examination  deepens  our  respect  for  his  exegetic&I 
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coDBcientioaaiieflB,  as  well  aa  for  hia  marrelloiia  induatary  in  the  gathering  from 
all  quartera  and  ages  of  the  materiala  of  illoatration.  All  tendency — critieitm^ 
in  whatever  interest,  is  an  offenoe  to  him ;  and  in  the  nse  of  all  available  helps, 
he  honestly  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  direct  and  simple  meaning  of  tne 
text  Of  ooorse  there  is  an  nnconaoiona  tendency,  influenced  by  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  one's  belief,  and  influencing  critical  procedure,  as  well 
as  every  other  intellectual  exercise,  from  which  neither  Meyer  nor  any  other 
commentator  is  free ;  and  those  who  differ  from  our  author,  as  we  do  in 
regard  to  inspiration,  and  certain  relative  points,  will  often  remark  how  his 
interpretations  are  affected  by  the  underlymg  doctrines  of  his  creed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  use  of  Meyer's  work  as  a  handbook  in  the  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  cannot  but  prove  to  the  well-grounded  student  a  salutary  and 
instructive  diseipline. 

The  Missionart  Secretariat  of  Henrt  Venn,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Church  Misdonaiy  Society.  By  the 
Rev.  WiLUAM  Kniqht,  M.A.,  Keotor  of  Pitt  Portion,  Tiverton,  and  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  With  an  Introductory  Bio- 
graphical Chapter,  and  a  Notice  of  West  African  Commerce,  by  his  Sons, 
the  Bev.  John  Venn,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cams  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  Henrt  Venn,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Chure  Portion, 
Tiverton. 

London:  LongmanB,  Oreen,  &  Co.    1880. 

This  is  a  goodly  volume  of  650  pages,  of  which  140  are  devoted  to  a  memoir 
of  Mr.  Venn,  and  the  remainder  to  an  account  of  his  work  as  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  efforts  in  promoting  the  development  of  trade  among  the  negroes  of 
West  Africa.  The  memoir  is  written  by  the  sons  of  Mr.  Venn ;  and  the 
memoir  is  by  one  who  had  acccBS  to  the  best  materials,  and  who  has  lovmgly 
done  his  work.  Each  department  contains  much  that  is  readable  and  interest- 
ing. In  Uie  memoir  we  are  introduced  to  some  curious  phaaes  of  EngHdi 
church  life  as  it  existed  eighty  years  since.  Mr.  Venn's  father  was  rector  of 
Glapham,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  circle  known  as  '  the  Clapham  sect.*  To 
it  belonged  Zachaiy  Macaulay,  Henry  Thornton,  William  Wilberforce,  Charles 
Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  others.  By  members  of  the  High 
Church  part^  this  evangelical  section  of  the  Church  was  despised.  An 
iQstance  of  their  conduct  is  furnished  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Henry  Venn, 
at  page  5  of  the  volume : — 

'  One  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  High  Church  principles  was 
the  Bishop  of  London.  A  near  relative  of  the  bishop^ter  being  a  guest  at 
Falham  Palace,  was  to  visit  Mr.  Venn  at  Clapham.  We  were  ourselves  sent 
to  wait  at  the  Bull's  Head,  a  mere  public-house,  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
rectory  of  Clapham,  and  to  bring  the  visitor  to  the  rectory.  The  truth  being, 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  would  not  allow  his  carriage  to  be  seen  to  draw  up 
at  Mr.  Venn's  rectory,  though  it  might  be  seen  to  set  down  a  lady  at  a  small 
public-house.' 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the  story  told  by  Conybeare,  in  his  '  Essay  on 
Church  Parties,'  of  a  vicar  who,  on  bemg  told  that  his  church  at  Cambridge 
was  beine  filled  to  overflowing  by  a  popuhur  young  preacher  during  his  absence, 
remarked  that  *  it  did  not  matter,  as  ne  would  soon  empty  it  again.'  It  was 
probably  owing  to  his  Clapham  connection  that  Mr.  Venn  got  no  rich  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church ;  but  was  constrained  to  accept  from  Mr.  Wilberforce  a 
presentation  to  Drypool,  near  Hull,  '  as  uninviting  a  parish  as  could  easily  be 
found  in  England,'  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  and  a  parsonage  valued  at 
^30.  But  he  was  a  most  indefatigable  worker,  and  by  natural  dLsposition  as 
well  as  early  associations,  he  was  led  into  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the 
Honorary  Secretariat  to  the  Missionary  Society.    The  work  of  organization 
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began  hj  the  Rer.  Jonah  Pratt  and  the  Ber.  E.  Bickenteth,  was  carried  <m 
by  Mr.  Venn,  and  under  his  anspiceB  the  Society  attained  great  pro^rity. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  right  spirit,  and  nobly  did  his  work,  'um  record  of  Iub 
btboors  oonsistB  chiefly  of  docaments  left  by  himself ;  and  it  embodies  a 
history  of  the  Society  from  its  beginning.  Snch  a  work  is  of  permanent 
yaloe  as  giring  the  origin  and  progress  of  Enfflish  Church  missions  to  India 
As  reguds  typography  as  well  as  style,  the  book  is  eminently  readable. 

Duff  Missionart  Lectures.    First  Series.    Mediaval  Missions. 
By  Thomas  Smith,  D.D. 

Edinburgh :  T.  *  T.  Cluk.    1880. 

The  object  of  the  Doff  Lectoreship  was  to  create  and  keep  alive  ^  in  the  heartg 
of  onr  people  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  spread  ail  over  the  world  of  the 
knowleage  of  the  glorioos  gospel  of  God's  grace,  and  the  direction  of  that 
interest  kto  practic^  channeb.*  To  deliver  the  first  series  of  snch  lectures  no 
one  was  more  obvioosly  competent  than  Dr.  Thomas  Smith ;  and  he  has  pro- 
duced a  volume  worthy  of  tne  occasion.  Though  we  could  have  wisheoi  to 
have  his  sentiments  on  other  phases  of  the  great  theme,  we  are  satisfied  with 
his  decision  to  take  as  his  subject  Mediseval  Missions ;  and  for  the  period  from 
A.D.  500  to  A.D.  1500,  he  has  produced  a  carefully  digested,  ably  written 
historical  estimate  of  such  missions  as  then  existed.  The  first  fxre  lectures  con- 
tain sketches  of  missions  in  Europe  and  the  western  side  of  Western  Africa ; 
and  the  last  two  are  occupied  witn  Asia  and  the  eastern  side  of  North  Africa. 
First,  there  are  some  details  regarding  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Eiurope  in 
connection  with  the  conversion  of  Clovis.  Nert,  there  is  some  account  of 
Christian  work  in  Britain,  with  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Britain  on  the 
Continent.  About  the  middle  of  the  period  attention  is  directed  to  countries 
like  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  and  the  volume  is  closed  with  an  aoooont 
of  missions  to  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain  and  North- Western  Africa.  The 
accounts  of  Patrick,  Columba,  and  their  successors  are  extremely  interesting ; 
and  the  narrative  of  work  carried  on  by  British  missionaries  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  is  instructive  and  stimulating  in  a  high  degree.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  compact  and  vigorous  ;  and  it  has  been  issued  with  a  remarkably  nest 
and  attractive  exterior.  Altogether  it  is  an  excellent  inauguration  of  the  Duff 
Missionary  Lectures. 

What  Church  ?  and  The  only  Faith  and  Fold  :  Romanism  and  Ai&glicanism 
Tested.  Correspondence  with  Archbishop  Manning.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bullock,  B.D.    Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

London :  '  Rand  and  Heart  *  PubUshing  Office,  1  Paternoster  Bnildings,  London,  KC 

Ths  basis  of  this  work  ]b  that  the  *  visible  Church  *  is  made  up  of  ^  a  congrega- 
tion of  faithful  men  in  any  dime,  in  any  place,  in  any  buUding,  iut>fe8Bedly 
believing  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  as  they  are  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  God ; '  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no  legitimate  claim  to 
call  itself  exclusively  '  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.'  Nor  has  any  one  visible 
Church  the  right  to  assert  such  a  claim.  The  argument  is  directed  against  the 
errors  of  Romanists  and  Ritualists,  and  is  maintained  with  ability  and  candour, 
though  we  do  not  profess  to  agree  with  all  that  ia  said  by  the  writer. 

Peeps  at  Rome  for  Young  Eyes.    By  Rev.  A.  G.  Fleming,  Paisley. 

Paisley:  Parlane.    1880. 
This  is  a  very  attractive  little  book ;  it  is  neatly  got  up,  and  is  profusely  and 
appropriately  illustrated.    It  takes  for  granted,  indeed^  a  measure  of  intelli- 
gence in  its  youthful  readers,  and  for  such  readers  it  has  much  interest,  and 
will  add  not  a  little  to  their  knowledge.     The  method  which  Mr.  Fleming 
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adopts  is  to  seleot  some  object  of  historic  interest, — say  the  Appian  Way, — to 
tell  its  story,  and  then  state  and  enforce  the  lesson  which  it  teaches.  Mr. 
Fleming's  gift  as  a  writer  for  children  is  well  known,  and  his  power  of  setting 
before  tiiem  what  is  fitted  to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  promote  their  edifica- 
tion is  seen  and  felt  month  by  month  in  the  magazine  which  he  so  skilfully 
conducts.  The  little  book  should  find  a  cordial  welcome  in  many  homes,  as 
foroiahing  a  kind  of  reading  which  children  can  appreciate,  and  which,  by 
humonring  their  intelligence,  is  thereby  all  the  more  likely  to  promote  it. 


ROMANISM  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

Cub  eye  rests  on  the  following  paragraph  in  one  of  oar  newspapers  :— 
*  A  pilgrimage  from  Manchester  to  the  now  famous  Church  of  Knock, 
Coonty  Mayo,  is  being  organized  by  Rev.  Mr.  J.  0.  Callaghan,  priest  of 
St.  Aloy  sins',  Ardwick.' 

The  Church  of  Knock  here  referred  to  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
coanty  of  Mayo  remote  from  railway  communication,  and  the  village 
itself  is  quite  unproyided  with  accommodation  for  visitors.  Visitors, 
however,  by  thousands  are  flocking  to  it,  especially  on  Sabbath.  The 
reason,  of  this  is,  that  it  is  affirmed  that  by  the  gracious  presence  and 
power  of  the  Virgin  Mary  miracles  have  recently  been  wrought  there, 
and  are  still  being  wrought.  Around  the  walls  of  the  church  may  be 
seen  crutches  and  bandages,  and  such  things,  that  have  been  brought, 
it  is  alleged,  by  those  who  came  victims  of  various  maladies,  but  departed 
cured. 

On  one  occasion,  a  sceptical  visitor  asked  a  man  of  apparently  more 
intelligence  than  those  around,  if  it  were  really  true  that  miracles  had 
been  wrought,  upon  which  the  man  exclaimed,  ^  Blessed  are  they  that 
believe,'  and  then  rehearsed  a  story  of  a  man  who  derisively  proposed  to 
send  a  blind  horse  to  be  cured,  whereupon  the  horse  immediately  received 
its  sight,  and  the  mocker  was  struck  blind. 

Well,  it  is  with  a  view  to  receive  benefit  in  some  way,  bodily  or 
spiritual,  that  the  pilgrims  repair  to  Knock  I  Such  things  were  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  these  later  days  they  were  denounced  as 
argoing  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  and  ignorant  gullibility  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  It  was  supposed,  however,  that  Popery  had  grown 
wiser  with  the  knowledge  which  is  increasing  all  round  it.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Popery  is  really  the  same  as  it  ever  was.  It  suits 
itself  to  those  with  whom  it  has  to  deal,  and  avails  itself  of  whatever 
weapon  may  most  surely  effect  its  purpose. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  COVENANTERS. 

Two  hundred  years  have  noW' elapsed  since  the  days  when  those  of  our 
ancestors  known  as  ^  Covenanters '  endured  hardships  for  the  faith  once 
(leli?ered  to  the  saints.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  pccasion  by 
&  considerable  number  of  their  admirers  among  both  the  clergy  and  laity 
to  commemorate  their  worth  and  work. 
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Of  coarse  we  do  not  profess  to  be  indiscriminate  admirers  of  the  men 
of  the  CpTenant,  and  still  less  are  we  prepared  to  endorse  all  that  has 
been  advanced  in  connection  with  them  daring  their  bi-centenary  cele- 
bration. Notwithstanding  the  affirmations  and  vaticinations  of  Dr. 
Begg  and  men  like  him,  we  can  see  f aalts  as  well  as  great  excellences  io 
the  character  and  condact  of  oor  covenanting  forefathers,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  certain  to  be  destroyed  anless  we  retam 
to  every  iota  of  their  faith  and  every  particular  of  their  method. 

But  after  every  deduction,  we  doubtless  have  left  much,  very  much, 
for  which  to  be  grateful  to  the  noble  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
rather  than  deny  their  Lord,  and  who,  though  they  but  imperfectly 
understood  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  yet  fought  and  fell  in  its 
behalf.  And  we  therefore  think  it  was  meet  they  should  receive  recog- 
nition  from  us  who,  in  these  latter  days,  enjoy  the  precious  legacy  which 
at  such  a  price  they  bequeathed  to  us. 

And  their  conduct  has  a  special  lesson  for  us  in  these  days.  We  live 
in  times  of  luxury,  of  easy  compliance  and  soft  indulgence,  and  when 
indifferentism,  under  the  sacred  name  of  charity,  h&rgely  prevails.  We 
need  to  be  reminded  that  we  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  to  be 
strenuously  summoned  to  make  our  election  between  Ood  and  BaaL  This 
election  our  forefathers  made,  having  counted  the  cost,  and  held  to  it, 
parting  with  life  itself.  How  many  of  us,  were  such  a  choice  set  before  as, 
would  be  prepared  to  make  it  f  And  if  our  hearts  condemn  us,  so  mnch 
the  more  let  us  admire  those  who  were  of  nobler  spirit. 


THE  TAY  BRIDGE  DISASTERr-REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONERS. 

The  great  disaster  which  startled  the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  has  not  faded  from  our  memory.  Indeed,  it  has  been  kept  cod- 
stantly  before  us  by  partial  reports  appearing  in  the  newspapo^  of 
inquiries  that  were  being  made.  Now,  however,  the  report  of  the  Ck)ffl- 
missioners  in  a  complete  form  has  been  issued. 

The  inquiry,  of  course,  related  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  disaster. 
That  cause  presented  two  aspects — a  scientific  and  a  moral.  In  the 
report  these  are  blended.  Two  of  the  Commissioners,  indeed,  confine 
their  statements  to  the  material  cause,  or  treat  the  subject  from  a  scieQ- 
tific  point  of  view,  leaving  the  blame  to  be  attached  to  whom  it  may ; 
but  a  third — ^Mr.  Rothery — ^issues,  in  part,  a  separate  report  for  him- 
self, and  speaks  boldly  of  blameworthkiess.  According  to  him,  bhune 
attaches  to  most  of  those  concerned,  both  with  the  making  and  saperio- 
tendence  of  the  ill-fated  structure.  It  was,  according  to  him,  badlj 
planned,  badly  constructed,  and  after  it  was  constructed,  insafficieotlj 
cared  for.  And  so  the  railway  company  comes  in  for  no  small  share 
of  this  blame,  and  are  finding  themselves  charged  with  liabilities  of  s 
heavy  kind  for  loss  of  life  on  account  of  culpable  carelessness. 

It  is  well  that  this  matter  has  been  sifted  with  the  utmost  thoroaghoess. 
It  is  well  that  faults  and  imperfections,  scientific  and  moral,  should  be 
thoroughly  exposed.  In  these  days  science  is  daring,  and  the  hastoiio^ 
to  be  rich  only  too  largely  prevails.    How  desirable,  then,  that  sdenoe 
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should  itself  learn  the  lesson  which  its  disciples  tell  as  it  is  of  all  things 
best  fitted  to  teach — caution,  and  that  men  should  learn  that  money 
may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  should  not  be 
songht  by  suffering  the  lives  of  those  under  their  charge  to  be  lightly 
endangered. 


OUR  COUNTRYMEN  IN  INDIA. 

There  lies  before  us  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
EFangelization  Society.  The  society  has  enlarged  its  borders  by  incor- 
porating with  itself  other  societies  which  have  the  same  object  in  view. 
'  Union  is  strength '  in  mission  work  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of 
asefuhiess.  The  president  of  the  society  is  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Polwarth — a  nobleman  *  honourable '  indeed,  in  point  of  high  Christian 
character  as  well  as  social  position. 

The  constitution  and  aims  of  the  society  are  thus  stated : — 

'This  society  combines  the  '^Anglo-Indian  Christian  Union,"  the 
^  Winter  Mission/'  and  the  '^  Assam  and  Cachar  Missionary  Society ; " 
and  its  objects  are : 

'  I.  The  maintenance  of  an  unsectarian  itinerant  evangelization  among 
the  widely  scattered  groups  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  India,  other- 
wise destitute  of  gospel  ordinances. 

^11.  The  appointment  frequently  of  gifted  evangelists  to  visit  the 
chief  centres  of  population  and  influence,  bringing  the  gospel  to  bear, 
apart  from  denominational  distinctions,  on  all  the  churches  and  missions, 
and  on  the  educated  English-speaking  natiyes.' 

The  work  requires  to  be  done  chiefly  by  itinerant  evangelists,  and  con- 
sidering the  kind  of  work,  the  worker  needs  high  and  special  qualifica- 
tions. An  interesting  account  is  given,  in  connection  with  the  report,  of 
the  labours  of  the  Rev.  John  Fordyce,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year^  in 
prosecuting  an  evangelistic  tour  into  Assam. 

But  the  cry  is  still  for  help :  men  and  money  are  needed.  In  reference 
to  this,  the  directors  say — '  They  hope  to  be  enabled  soon  to  send  forth 
some  one  who  will  worthily  carry  on  these  itinerant  evangelistic  efforts 
with  fidelity  and  kindness,  zeal  and  prudence;  but  more  than  one  is 
needed  for  Assam  and  Cachar;  and  they  entreat  Christian  friends  to 
warrant  them,  by  liberal  pecuniary  contributions,  to  seek  out  and  send 
forth  others.  The  work  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  our  countrymen  themselves,  so  widely  scattered  and  so  isolated, 
bat  also  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  native  labourers  upon  the  estates, 
gathered  from  several  parts  of  India,  and  on  whom  their  influence  is  very 
great.' 

'  Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  general  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Rev.  Peter  Bannatyne,  9  London  Street,  Edinburgh,  or  by 
Lockhart  Gordon,  Esq.,  7  Adam  Street,  Strand,  London,  or  any  of  the 
other  oflSce-bearers  of  the  society.' 

Among  the  many  Christian  agencies  which  are  now  happily  in  opera- 
tion, none  are  more  worthy  of  support  than  the  Anglo-Indian  Association. 
It  must  appeal  at  once  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  multitudes  of  our 
coontrymen  who,  personally  and  relatively,  have  a  deep  interest  in  India. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  A  STATE  CHURCH. 

We  have  been,  and  still  are,  told  that  if  there  was  no  National  Church, 
there  would  be  national  atheism,  and  it  is  being  londly  proclaimed  that  if 
oar  national  Zion  were  disestablished  and  disendowed  the  direst  moral 
disasters  will  follow.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  certain  persons 
that  all  the  good  in  the  land  flows  from  the  ^  National'  Cbnrch,  and  that 
good  and  good  only  is  connected  with  it 

Bnt  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  There  may  be  a  national 
Chnrch,  and  grievous  national  immorality.  This  is  very  clearly  and 
incontestably  brought  out  in  last  number  of  Good  Words^  in  a  paper 
written  by  the  able  and  accomplished  minister  of  the  High  Church, 
Edinburgh,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  anti-State  Church  proclivities. 
The  paper  is  entitled  *  Sundays  in  Many  Lands,'  and  the  land  spoken  of 
in  the  paper  referred  to  is  Sweden.  Having  said,  *  Here  (in  Sweden) 
Church  and  State  are  one.  There  is  no  dissent  to  speak  of.  All  Swedes 
belong  to  the  Church ;  they  are  baptized,  confirmed,  married  and  buried 
by  it,  and  though  there  is  now  toleration  for  other  religions,  the  place  is 
made  pretty  hot  for  them,'  and  having  spoken  of  all  the  appliances  of  the 
Church  for  doing  its  work  as  a  socisi  reformer,  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  All 
this  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose  we  were  told  regarding  the 
National  Church  of  Sweden ;  but  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  this  great 
organization  does  not  produce  all  the  effect  upon  the  morality  of  the 
people  that  might  be  expected.  Not  that  there  is  no  earnest  spiritnal 
life  within  the  Church,  but  religion  is  looked  upon  by  the  people  too  mach 
as  a  formality,  and  too  little  as  a  sacred  obligation.  A  Swede  graduates 
as  a  Christian  by  taking  out  his  schein  or  confirmation  certificate,  and  does 
not  feel  as  if  very  much  more  is  required  of  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
National  Establishment,  and  the  marvellously  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  state  of  the  people  is  morally  deplorable.  Drunkenness  is 
everywhere  prevalent.  The  love  of  finkel,  fahtun,  and  other  strong 
drinks  of  a  vitriolic  character  is  very  marked.  Nearly  half  the  births  in 
Stockholm  are  illegitimate,  and  the  state  of  the  country  parishes  is  often 
not  much  better.  Yet  it  was  shown  not  long  ago  from  undoubted  statis- 
tics, that  one  in  every  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  population  lives  by 
teaching  the  Swedes  their  moral  and  religious  duties.  The  outcome  of  all 
their  endeavours  is  far  from  satisfactory.' 

It  would  be  well  for  the  zealous  advocates  of  Establishments  to  meditate 
over  these  deplorable  facts,  and  ask  whether  such  things  are  peculiar  to 
such  an  institution  in  Sweden,  or  if  they  do  not  arise  from  the  very  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  case. 


|nteUi0«na.— ffitriteir  ^nBbgtmati  ^\[att}^. 


PRESBTTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Annandalc, — This  presbytery  met  at  Langholm  on  the  6th  ult— the  Rer. 
Peter  Carruthen,  moderator.  Read  correspondence  from  the  Aberdeen  Pres- 
bytery intimatinff  the  auspension,  sine  die,  from  all  ministerial  fanctious  of  the 
Rev.  John  M'Luoiie,  Old  Meldrum.  Read  correspondence  of  the  Foreign  Missioo 
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Committee  anent  the  visitation  of  preBbyteries  and  oongregaHona  by  missionaries 
at  home.  After  reasoning,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  remit  the  matter  to  their 
Committee  on  Missions,  to  endeavour  to  make  arrangements  in  accordance 
with  the  Synod's  recommendation.  Mr.  James  Snadden,  preacher,  gave  trials 
for  ordination,  which  has  been  appointed  to  take  place  at  Newcastleton  on 
Tuesday,  20th  July,  at  11  A.ir. — ^the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Holywell,  to  preach, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Lambert  Rigg,  of  Gretna,  to  preside  and  address  minister 
and  people. 

Buchan,  —  This  presbytery  met  at  New  Maud  on  the  16th  June  —  the 
Rev.  William  Dickie,  M.A.,  moderator.  It  was  resolved — that  in  future  the 
representative  of  this  presbytery  in  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
at  the  aiinual  meetings  of  Synod  be  paid  four  guineas  from  the  funds  of  the 
presbytery,  in  lieu  of  expenses.  Certificates  of  the  attendance  at  the  Divinity 
ball  of  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  M.A.,  student  of  the  second  year,  were  presented 
and  read ;  and  the  presbytery  appointed  subjects  of  discourse  and  examination 
in  theology  and  rules  and  forms  of  procedure,  these  to  be  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  presbytery  in  October.  Was  read,  extract  minute  of  the  Glasgow  presbytery 
(North),  transferring  Mr.  Joseph  Rorke,  student  of  the  first  year,  to  this 
presbytery,  on  his  appointment,  under  the  Students^  Recess  Scheme,  to  Fetter- 
angus.  The  presbytery  appointed  Mr.  Rorke  subjects  of  lecture  and  ex- 
ammation  in  theology,  these  to  be  taken  by  the  presbytery  at  its  ordinary 
meeting  in  August.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hev.  James  Jack,  declining 
tbe  call  which  he  had  received  from  the  congregation  at  New  Leeds.  A 
minut'e  of  the  conference  on  missions  held  at  New  Deer  in  April  was  read, 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  insert  the  same  in  the  minute-book  of  the 
presbytery. 

Z)um/rte«.— This  presbytery  met  on  6th  July.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Fullarton, 
Mainariddell,  was  chosen  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.  The  Rev. 
John  Clark,  Urr,  was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  at  the  moderation 
in  a  call  at  Townhead,  Dumfries,  on  the  19th  July.  The  usual  presbyterial 
Bupply  was  appointed  for  Moniaive  during  the  affliction  of  Mr.  Eidd.  Next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesdav  of  August. 

Dundee, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  22a  June — the  Rev.  Charles 
Jerdan,  moderator.  It  was  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  bills 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicatiug  liquors  in  EngUnd  and  Wales  on  Sunday, 
and  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  The  presb^ry 
^  resolved — the  Rev.  Messrs.  Connel  and  Lawrence  dissenting — to  petition 
generally  in  favour  of  the  Burials  Bill  as  brought  in  by  the  Government  The 
Irish  Church  Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill,  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill,  and  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Licensing  Laws,  were  allowed  to 
He  on  the  table.    The  presbytery  then  sat  in  private. 

Edinburgh. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  6th  July.  Dr.  Hutchison,  Bonnington, 
was  elected  moderator  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  A  protest  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Aitchison,  41  Arthur  Street,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  sale  of  Arthur 
Street  church,  was  remitted  to  a  committee.  A  notice  of  motion  on  the 
same  subject  was  received  from  the  Rev.  R.  Gemmell.  Dr.  Wardrop,  in 
terms  of  motion  given  at  last  meeting,  moved — '  The  presbytery  havine  £jcen 
into  consideration  the  political  appointments  given  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  two  Roman  Catholic  subjects ;  and  in  view  of  the  agitation  and 
<)pposition  which  these  appointments  have  raised  in  the  Churches  and  in  the 
community ;  and  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  no  objection  on  personal 
^r  political  grounds  is  proposed  to  be  taken  to  these  appointments :  Finds 
that  this  presbytery  cannot,  on  merely  religious  grounds,  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  religious  equality,  offer  any.  objections  to  any  appointments 
of  such  a  character ;  and  the  presbytery  further,  looking  at  these  appoint- 
ments in  connection  with  tbe  opinions  in  reference  to  Protestantism  and 
Homanism  to  which  such  emphatic  expression  has  been  given  by  individuals 
m  the  Government,  especially  by  the  Premier,  agrees  that  they  are  to  be 
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viewed  as  a  testimony  to  the  principles  of  religion  not  bdng  a  test  of 
eligibility  to  civil  position,  and  that  these  appointments  are  to  be  regarded 
as  of  beneficial  tendency,  and  as  fitted  to  maintain  the  peace  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Empire,  inasmuch  as 'they  assure  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  that,  however  strongly  the  governing  class  in  the  nation  may  be 
opposed  to  their  religion,  official  position  in  national  affairs  is  yet  to  be  free 
to  them  equally  with  Protestants.*  'llie  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Morrifion, 
Leith.  Dr.  Mair  moved  as  an  amendment — '  That  the  presbytery,  hoLding 
fast  by  the  acknowledged  position  of  this  Church  in  reference  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  do  not  see  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  coming  to  taij 
special  decision  on  the  matter  brought  up  by  the  motion  on  the  table.' 
Mr.  John  Young  seconded.  When  the  vote  was  taken  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  11,  the  numbers  being— for  Dr.  Wardrop,  16 ;  for  Dr. 
Mair,  27.  Six  months'  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
Lothian  Road,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  Slack,  Palmerston  Place,  in  both 
cases  on  account  of  ill  health.  Professor  Johnstone  made  a  statement  regardiog 
the  preaching  station  started  twelve  months  ago  in  Colston  Street.  There  were 
now  191  members,  and  the  congregation  unanimously  petitioned  the  presbytery 
to  appoint  one  of  their  ntmib^  to  moderate  in  a  call.  They  were  prepared 
to  give  a  stipend  of  £200,  exclusive  of  £50  a  year  granted  by  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  for  five  yean.  The  petition  was  granted.  Professor 
Johnstone  being  appointed  to  moderate.  Mr.  James  Primrose  was  heard  on 
trial  for  ordination,  and,  his  trials  being  sustained,  his  ordination  as  minister 
of  Broxburn  Church  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  27th  curt  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  miuute  expressing  the  presbytery's 
sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  th^  Cnurch  in  the  death  of  Dr.  MacGiU.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duncan  McLaren,  jan. 
(elder),  it  was  agreed  to  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  remove  the 
restriction  impoeed  upon  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Slnowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  by  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  1846,  and  that  the  oonstitution  of  the  society  and  its 
management  be  made  as  open  as  was  contemplated  by  its  founders. 

Glasgow  {North), — ^The  monthly  meetmg  of  this  presbyteiy  took  place  oo 
July  ISth,  in  Greyfriars  Hall— the  Rev.  Mr.  McQueen,  Milngavie,  moderator. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  the  following  minute,  submitted  by  Dr.  George 
Jeffrey : — ^In  connection  with  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  MacGilli 
D.D.,  which  took  place  at  Paris  on  the  Sd  ult.,  the  presbytery  agrees  to  record 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them  as  a  man  of  high  Christian  character 
and  distinguished  moral  excellence,  the  appreciation  of  his  rare  intellectual 
powers  and  scholarly  attainments,  all  of  whidi  were  humbly  consecrated  to  the 
Master^s  service,  their  sense  of  the  faithfulness,  zeal,  and  ability  with  which  be 
discharged  his  duties  in  the  position  of  honour  and  usefulness  he  so  long 
occupied  as  Home  Mission  Secretary,  and  then  as  Foreien  Secretary  of  the 
Synod,  and  their  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  the  whole  Churcm  had  sustained  by 
his  death.  From  1837  to  1852,  when  appointed  Home  Mission  Secaretazy,  Dr. 
MacGill  was  a  member  of  this  presbytery,  and  endeared  himself  to  the  brethren 
by  the  exercise  of  all  those  gifts  and  graces  which,  under  God,  made  him  so 
much  a  blessing  to  the  Church  of  Christ  The  clerk  reported  that  Mr.  1 1^ 
M^Intyre  had  l^n  settled  as  minister  of  Portree  Church. 

Glasgow  (South),  —  This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  6th  July— Rev.  Mr. 
Corbett,  moderator.  The  clerk  stated  that  he  received  from  Dr.  Haiahall 
acknowledgment  of  })aper8  anent  charges  alleffed  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  hare 
been  made  against  him,  which  would  be  laia  on  the  table  of  the  Perth 
Presbytery  at  its  meeting  on  20th  July.  Mr.  Ferguson,  convener  of  a  com- 
mittee  in  connection  with  Elgin  Street  Church,  reported  as  to  its  financiai 
position.  The  committee  was  continued.  In  accor<unce  with  the  reoonunen- 
dation  of  the  presbytery.  Dr.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Crawford  laid  their  resigna- 
tion as  ministers  of  Govan  Church  on  the  table.    Parties  having  been  beard, 
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it  was  moved  that  the  presbytery  receive  their  redgoatioDs,  allow  them  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  meet  with  the  congre- 
gation, and  ascertain  their  mind  on  the  subject 

Kelic—ThiB  presbytery  inducted  the  Rev.  James  Jack,  late  of  Grimsby,  into 
the  pastorate  of  the  west  Congregation,  Dunse,  on  June  2dd  ;  and  on  30th  the 
Key.  Thomas  Eirkwood,  lato  of  Stromness,  as  minister  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tion, Kelso.  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  ordinations  and  inductions, 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Inglis  cave  notice  of  motion,  '  That,  when  practicable,  the 
minister  appointed  to  ordain  be  at  least  of  fire  years^  standing  m  the  ministry, 
and  the  mmister  appointed  to  induct  be  of  longer  ministerial  experience 
than  the  minister  inducted.'  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  September. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  6th  ApriL  Read  letter  from  Home  Board 
anent  distribution  of  *  surplus  *  grants  to  congregations  within  the  bounds, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  stipends  in  eSl  the  supplemented  congrega- 
tions, with  one  exception,  were  brought  up  to  £200,  with  manse.  Agreed 
to  forward  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  M.P.  for  South  Lanarkshire,  for  presentation  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  Application  from  Gillespie  Church,  Biggar,  for  aid  in  the  liquidation  of 
debt,  was  transmitted  to  the  Board  with  cordSal  recommendation.  Appointed 
Mr.  Banks  moderator  for  next  twelve  months. — This  presbytery  met  again  on 
29th  June.  Appointed  committees  for  the  year  on  missions,  augmentation, 
evangelism,  statistics,  and  disestablishment,  as  well  as  n>ecial  committees  for 
the  mission  stations  at  Forth  and  Cobbinshaw.  Certificates  of  Mr.  Peter 
Smith's  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall  for  session  1879--S0  were  read,  and 
exercises  were  appointed  him  for  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Lanark 
on  28th  September. 

Orkney. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirkwall  on  5th  July — ^Rev.  Robert  Reid, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved,  Rev.  Andrew 
Chapman  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  took  the 
chair  accordingly.  Mr.  Runciman  was  appointed  convener  of  the  psalmody 
committee  in  room  of  Mr.  Eirkwood.  The  clerk  laid  on  the  table  the  abstract 
of  the  statisticB  of  the  presbytery,  which  had  been  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  coneregations.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  presbvtery  at 
next  meeting  devote  an  hour  to  conference  and  prayer,  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration to  be  Acts  i.  8,  *  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you;  *  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Ingram  should  open  the  conference. 
The  varioQfl  standing  committees  of  the  presbytery  were  appointed.  The  clerk 
read  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  which  was 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Laing,  M.P.,  for  presentation  to 
Parliament.  The  presbytery  also  unanimously  agreed  to  petition  in  favour  of 
the  Burials  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament,  and  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  against  the  amendments  introduced  to  it  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  After  a  long  conversation  in  private,  in  reference  to  a  number  of 
important  matters,  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  of  presbytery  should 
be  neld  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  at  eleven  o^clock  forenoon. 

Paisley. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  20th  July*  Dr.  Brown  nominated  Mr. 
William  M.  Paton,  M.A,  for  admission  to  the  EaU  Mr.  M^Murchie,  first  year's 
student,  gave  a  lecture,  which  was  sustained.  Appointed  next  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  September. 


CALLS. 

Dumfrus  (Townhead).'—Ur.  John  Cooper,  preacher,  called  to  be  colleague  to 
Rev.  John  Torrance,  July  19. 
Edinburgh  (Colston  Street).— }iT.  A.  R  M*Ewen,  M.A,  caUed  July  19. 
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ORDINATI0M8. 

Broxburn. — Mr.  James  Primrose,  M.A.,  ordained  July  27. 

Portree, — Mr.  I.  L.  M'Intyre  ordained. 

Newcastleton, — Mr.  John  Snadden,  M.A.,  preacher,  ordained  July  20. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Dunse  (  West), — Rer.  James  Jack,  late  of  Grimsby,  indacted  Jane  23. 
Kelso  (Ftr«0.~Rey.  Thomas  Kirkwood,  late  of  StromneaB,  indaofeed  June  30. 

OBITUART. 

Died  at  Donse,  on  17th  July,  Rev.  Daniel  Kerr,  M.A.,  of  South  Congregation, 
Dunse,  in  the  7&th  year  of  his  age  and  47th  of  hk  ministry. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT — NEW  CHURCH. 

The  new  church  which  has  been  erected  in  St  Cuthbert's  Street,  of  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Watson  is  pastor,  was  formally  opened  on  July  14th  with  specbl 
services,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George  Jeffrey,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  The  collec- 
tion taken  at  the  door  amounted  to  £816,  lis.  It  is  anticipated  that 
when  the  pastor  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  charge  his  church  wfll  be  fi«e 
from  debt. 

GLASGOW  (GOVANHILL). 

A  HANDSOME  new  church  for  this  congregation,  of  which  the  Rev.  David  M. 
Connor,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  is  ^mMo|%  ^as  opened  on  Sabbath,  23d  May.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Logan  Aikman,  Rev.  James  Rennie,  and  Rev. 
David  Young,  D.D.  The  attendance  at  all  the  diets  was  large,  and  the  collec- 
tion was  £185.  The  church  is  seated  for  1020  persons,  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  is  £5300. 

GLASGOW  (DALMARNOCK  ROAD). 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  newchturch  for  this  congregation,  of  which  Rev.  Robert 
Hall  is  pastor,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  9d  July,  by  James  MitcheU,  Ekq.,  LLD., 
chairman  of  the  Church  Planting  Board. 

GALASHIELS  (WEST). 

A  NEW  church  for  this  congregation  was  oi>ened  on  Thursday,  17th  June,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Jeffrey,  Glasgow.  A  melancholy  interest  attached  to  the  event  hy 
the  funeral  of  Dr.  Blair,  who  was  for  fully  forty  years  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion, taking  place  immediately  afterwards. 

PAISLEY— CANAL  STREET  CHURCH. 

The  centenary  of  this  church  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  June  29tb.  A 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Alexander  Macleod,  D.D.,  Birken- 
head, and  at  a  meeting  in  the  evening  various  speakers  gave  intereBtiog 
reminiscences  of  the  congregation  during  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence. 

PRESENTATION. 

The  Melbourne  Daily  Telegraph  for  Saturday,  24th  April,  gives  an  account  of 
a  presentation  made  to  Rev.  A.  D.  Kininmont,  formerly  of  Leith.  in  recog- 
nition  of  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Victoria. 

Printed  by  Morrison  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  WnxiASi 
OuPHANT  AND  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2d  of  Angos^ 
1880. 
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THE  PRAYERS  OF  OUR  LORD. 
V. — Prayer  in  Sight  of    the    Gross. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CALDERWOOD. 

Gethsemane  preseDts,  in  the  life  of  onr  Lord,  a  scene  of  pathetic  interest 
second  only  to  that  of  Calvary.  The  one  is  indeed  the  introdaction  to  the 
other;  the  one  fades  into  the  other  as  the  twilight  fades  into  night. 
Together  they  may  be  said  to  constitnte  the  close  of  a  Saviour's  life, 
embracing  the  events  predetermined  as  those  which  shoold  lead  on  to  a 
Savioar's  death.  In  the  Garden  Jesns  already  sees  the  three  crosses  stand- 
ing in  sharp  outline  upon  the  horizon.  From  this  point  of  vision  we  are 
permitted  to  see  into  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord's  experience,  and  to  ponder 
the  most  marvellous  of  all  His  private  prayers  placed  on  record. 

Here  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  both  come  into  view,  but  chiefly 
the  human ;  and  that  bears  touching  evidence  to  its  frailty,  even  in  the 
history  of  One  so  devoted  to  the  will  of  God,  that  from  early  life  the 
purpose  of  His  heart  found  expression  in  the  words :  ^  I  mast  be  about 
my  Father's  business.'  The  divine  is  here  in  that  power  of  foresight 
which  makes  future  things  as  clear  to  view  as  things  present,  and  con- 
stitates  a  special  trial  in  the  human  life  of  the  God-man.  This  trial  is 
now  to  be  considered  as  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  strangest  of  the 
prayers  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  His  Father  in  heaven  (Matt  xxvi. 
36-46).  The  explanation  of  this  prayer  is  the  shrinking  of  our  Lord's 
heart  from  the  ordeal  involved  in  proceeding  now  to  fulfilment  of  His 
own  words :  '  The  Son  of  man  came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.^ 
He  was  at  that  period  when  coming  trouble  was  being  measured  in  the 
silence  of  his  own  thoughts,  while  the  fleeting  hours  bore  Him  onwards 
to  the  doom  as  the  waters  of  the  rapid  stream  carry  onwards  the  floating 
sUff.  At  such  a  time  the  whole  heart  draws  back  from  the  trouble 
which  is  hard  to  look  upon ;  both  nerve  and  muscle  shrink  as  if  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  within.  Onr  Saviour  felt,  even  as  we  do.  The 
wealmess  and  dread  discovered  in  human  nature  at  approach  of  anguish 
were  felt  even  by  Jesus.    ^  We  have  not  an  High  Priest  who  cannot  be 
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toDched  with  the  feeling  of  oar  infirmities,  bnt  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are.'  He  shrank  before  the  coming  ordeal,  felt  so  burdened 
and  agitated,  that  He  exclaimed,  in  hearing  of  His  disciples,  ^  My  sonl  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.'  He  had  spoken  quietly  in  former 
days  of  the  necessity  for  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinners  and  being 
crucified ;  but  then  He  was  seeking  to  prepare  His  disciples  for  the  event. 
He  had,  indeed,  talked  with  heavenly  calm  of  the  decease  to  be  accom- 
plished at  Jerusalem ;  but  they  were  heavenly  visitors  with  whom  He 
held  converse,  and  the  glory  of  the  redemption  work  was  then  chiefly  in 
view.  But  now,  when  the  preparation  of  His  disciples  and  converse  with 
Moses  and  EHas  were  over,  when  the  dark,  dread  ordeal  was  at  hand, 
He  Himself  feared,  even  as  His  disciples  had  done  when  entering  into  that 
cloud  which  crept  over  the  scene  of  transfiguration.  That,  however,  was 
a  mere  overshadowing  cloud,  deepening  the  cloud  of  night ;  this  was  a 
dark  thunder-cloud  from  which  the  forked  lightning  was  to  descend  with 
destroying  power.  There  was  doom  in  the  cloud,  and  the  certainty  of  it 
stirred  sore  trouble  within.  That  trouble  is  a  marvellous  sight  presented 
to  the  observation  of  the  disciples.  The  contemplation  of  it  may  well  stir 
thoughts  in  the  Christian  breast  which  words  cannot  utter.  This  deep 
trouble  in  the  Saviour's  heart  found  expression  in  His  prayer — ^the  ever- 
memorable  prayer,  with  attendant  bloody  sweat,  and  the  going  and  coming 
between  the  place  of  devotion  and  the  place  of  the  disciples'  tarrying  and 
liamber. 

Sorely  as  the  Redeemer  was  burdened,  and  eager  as  He  was  to  seek 
the  presence  of  His  Father,  He  was  not  unmindful  of  His  disciples.  He 
did  not  go  forth  in  haste,  leaving  them  as  if  it  were  no  matter  of  concern 
to  Him  whether  they  should  come  after  Him  or  not.  He  went  with  them, 
leading  them  forth ;  and  though  they  followed  after,  falling  a  little  waf 
behind  as  they  saw  the  signs  of  deep  grief  printed  on  His  troubled 
countenance,  yet  were  not  His  feelings  utterly  absorbed  in  His  own 
immediate  doom.  His  sympathies  went  forth  to  encompass  them  all. 
When  the  Garden  was  reached,  He  bade  the  majority  tany  near  the 
entrance ;  the  favoured  ones  he  led  a  little  farther  on,  till  they  also  were 
left  as  He  went  alone  into  the  denser  shade.  He  left  them  as  if  posted 
on  guard  between  Him  and  His  gathering  foes ;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  hour  was  at  hand,  He  called  together  the  Uttle  band,  and,  setting 
Himself  at  the  head  of  them,  went  forth  to  meet  those  who  were  already 
on  the  way  to  take  Him  captive.  There  was  thus  in  His  mind  a  constant 
regard  to  His  disciples,  and  at  the  same  time  some  sense  of  comfort  in 
having  them  near. 

But  we  are  here  specially  to  concentrate  on  our  Saviour's  sense  of 
weakness,  and  the  relief  from  trouble,  as  well  as  the  fresh  strength,  he 
found  in  prayer.  The  necessity  for  the  approaching  suffering  had  heeo 
clearly  present  to  His  mind  in  preceding  years.  Repeatedly  had  He  said 
to  His  disciples,  ^  The  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
sinners  and  be  crucified'  (Matt.  xx.  17-19,  xxvi.  2;  Marie  viiL31,ix- 
12,  X.  32-34 ;  Luke  ix.  44,  xviii.  32,  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  7).  But  now  He  is 
full  of  trouble  as  the  time  draws  nigh,  and  would  shrink  from  the  ordeal 
if  He  might.  A  superficial  criticism  may  ui^e  the  inconsistent  of  this, 
and  even  attempt  to  find  an  argument  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesos 
in  this  season  of  avowed  weakness.    The  facts  staiad  undisgidsed  before 
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the  reader  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  he  must  enconnter  the  test  which 
tliej  present  of  the  gronnd  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  diviner  Saviour.  To  a 
deeper  reflection,  the  trembling  sorrow,  rising  and  falling  like  the  swelling 
surface  of  disturbed  waters,  with  the  lofty  prayer  floating  on  its  bosom, 
as  the  ark  on  the  waters  of  the  flood,  will  give  only  a  more  convincing 
and, more  satisfying  evidence  of  the  completeness  of  the  Saviour's  union 
with  ns  for  our  deliverance.  The  human  heart,  with  tender  sensibilities, 
resting  though  it  did  on  a  clear  intelligence  and  strong  vrill,  quivered  and 
shrank.  Here  stands  recorded  the  most  conspicuous  and  affecting 
proof  we  have  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  as  experienced  by 
Jesns,  and  manifested  to  His  disciples.  The  frailty  appearing  in 
the  weariness  which  made  slumber  in  the  stern  of  a  fishing -boat 
profound  even  while  the  fierce  tempest  threatened  its  swamping, 
was  as  nothing  to  this.  The  frailty  noticed  as  He  wept  by  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  had  in  it  some  discovery  of  the  strength  of  human 
sympathy,  as  well  as  the  trembling  sensibility  to  human  woe.  But 
this  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature  overmastered  for  a  brief  space 
under  dread  sense  of  what  must  overwhelm  all  human  strength.  When 
we  penetrate  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  as  interpreted  not  merely  by  the 
words  uttered  now,  but  by  the  explicit  declarations  of  calmer  seasons 
long  past,  we  shall  better  understand  the  greatness  of  our  Lord's  agita- 
tion. Without  this  course  of  reflection,  it  cannot  be  understood.  For 
it  must  be  remembered,  as  we  stand  before  this  sight,  that  all  ordinary 
hmnan  experience,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  trials  and  sorrows,  is  so  remote 
from  the  Saviour's  experience  at  this  hour,  that  we  are  rarely  in  the 
sympathetic  attitude  which  makes  it  easy  to  come  into  accord  with  the 
dread  feeling  of  Gethsemane's  ordeal.  We  shall  best  approach  the  spot 
where  such  an  attitude  is  possible  by  the  avenues  of  thought  which  lead 
to  a  view  of  the  causes  of  His  agitation.  He  spoke  of  being  ^  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  men,'  and  he  could  not  forecast  the  circumstances 
without  concern ;  but  He  could  have  escaped  the  band  with  swords  and 
staves,  as  He  afterwards  showed  when  they  fell  prostrate  at  His  feet. 
Some  higher  determination  on  His  part  implied  submission  to  this.  Only 
a  short  while  before  He  had  said, '  After  two  days  ...  the  Son  of  man 
is  betrayed  to  be  crucified,'  and  there  was  trouble  to  Him  now  as  He 
thought  of  the  public  despite  to  be  done  to  Him,  and  the  anguish  to  be 
borne ;  yet  He  could  endure  all  this,  and  sympathetic  disciples  might  be 
with  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  angry,  taunting  crowd.  But  there  was  a 
deeper  and  darker  mystery  of  suffering  into  which  these  were  leading, 
and  this  it  was  which  occasioned  the  sore  agitation.  His  sorrowful 
countenance ;  His  startling  exclamation,  *  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death ; '  His  bloody  sweat  in  the  Garden ;  His  thrice-repeated 
supplication,  are  all  accounted  for  by  anticipation  of  the  ordeal  involved 
in  giving  *  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  In  the  midst  of  that  anguish, 
none  could  be  with  Him.  Where  He  met  God  in  the  work  of  offering 
a  ransom  for  the  sinful,  He  must  be  alone,  and  must  endure  what  He 
shrank  from  with  utmost  dread.  How  terrible  was  the  work  of  atoning 
for  sin  even  when  looked  at  in  the  distance,  we  may  infer  from  the 
burden  He  carried  on  the  way  to  the  garden,  and  the  bloody  sweat 
which  broke  over  Him  in  His  agonizing  prayer.  It  was  not  the  shrinking 
from  sufiTering  such  as  men  could  inflict,  but  shrinking  from  the  con- 
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demnation  of  sin,  the  season  of  separation  from  dinne  favonr,  which  so 
shook  His  heart  to  its  centre. 

In  the  hoar  of  this  anguish,  He  songht  refuge  in  prayer.  The  Son 
who  shudders  at  thought  of  separation  from  His  Father,  goes  tremblingly 
to  His  Father's  presence  to  give  utterance  to  His  trouble,  and  to  offer 
supplication.  When  the  Garden  had  been  reached,  when  the  discipies 
were  left  at  a  little  distance,  when  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  trees  threw 
a  denser  shade  around  Him,  He  fell  on  His  face,  and  cried,  ^  O  my  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.'  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  to  His  Father  the  shrinking  which  had  taken  possession  of 
His  heart ;  even  in  the  agitation  of  that  hour  He  could  not  venture  to 
think  the  fulfilment  of  His  desire  possible ;  yet  must  He  breathe  Hi» 
desire — ^If  it  be  possible,  oh  let  it  be !  There  is  that  which  the  heart  of 
man,  even  the  pure  heart  of  Jesus,  may  desire,  and  which  God  cannot 
grant.  So  does  the  suppliant  Saviour  see  and  own  in  this  hour  of 
tribulation.  Hence  it  is  that  the  agonizing  supplication  is  followed  up 
by  utterance  of  the  spirit  of  resignation,  so  that  together  they  form  one 
exercise  before  God — '  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt' 
This  is  self-dedication,  in  which  courage  struggles  against  anguish,  upheld 
by  the  spirit  of  prayer.  This  is  a  Saviour^s  self-consecration.  The 
ordeal  is  not  soon  over ;  not  quickly  can  such  heart-stirring  agitation 
subside;  the  struggle  must  be  great  till  courage  has  vanquished  fear, 
and  calm  has  been  established  in  the  presence  of  the  loving  Father,  fall 
of  compassion  to  the  sinful.  Three  times  over  is  the  agonizing  supplica- 
tion repeated.  How  the  Father  regarded  this  sore  conflict  in  the  season 
of  prayer  is  seen  in  this,  that '  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from 
heaven  strengthening  Him.'  The  speedy  comnig  of  this  heavenly  mes- 
senger bore  full  testimony  to  the  Father's  care  over  Him.  Yet  was  there 
an  impossibility,  which  no  earnestness  of  desire,  no  importunity  of  prayer, 
could  overcome  or  escape.  The  Saviour's  work  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  divine  displeasure  against  sin  appearing  as  a  dark  shadow  throngh 
His  experience.  There  could  be  no  atoning  for  sin,  without  overwhelm- 
ing token  of  God's  hatred  of  unrighteousness.  Thus  it  was  impossible 
that  the  cup  of  anguish  should  pass  away  ;  but  His  spirit  of  submission 
was  by  anticipation  the  endurance  of  what  was  required.  The  Sanonr 
was  strengthened ;  Father  and  Son  were  in  harmony  in  view  of  the  dark 
necessity  for  the  period  of  separation ;  and  already  Jesus  could  rejoice 
in  promise  of  strength  to  endure,  and  in  prospect  of  the  victory,  when  in 
triumph  He  should  be  permitted  to  say, '  It  is  finished ! ' 


THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Article  I. — The  Survey  of  the  District. 

The  work  of  the  home  missionary  is  both  interesting  and  important,  and 
one  to  which  the  Christian  Church  is  ever  and  anon  directing  its  atten- 
tion. One  reason  for  such  interest  is  the  sense  of  responsibility  oo  the 
part  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  vast  amount  of  home  heathenism  bj 
which  she  is  surrounded,  and  which  sends  forth  a  cry  for  help  as  d^tinct 
as  that  of  the  man  of  Macedonia,  which  so  roused  the  sympathetic 
emotions  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  at  Troas ;  and  also  the  amount 
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of  practical  good  done  by  means  of  this  agency.  Bat  another  reason 
why  this  work  ought  to  command  the  sympathy  and  support  of  Christian 
men  and  women,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  careful  perusal  of  its 
workings  brings  out,  to  some  extent,  the  solution  of  the  much-debated 
question  as  to  how  the  outlying  masses  are  to  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  gulf  between  them  is  still 
very  wide ;  but  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been  done  through  this  agency 
with  comparatively  limited  means,  just  goes  to  prove  what  might  still 
further  be  done  if  greater  efforts  were  put  forth  by  the  Christian  public. 
The  main  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  the  subject  of  our 
papers,  instead  of  requiring  any  apology  for  its  appearance  in  the  Maga- 
zine^ is  one  which,  the  writer  is  sure,  will  meet  with  a  kindly  welcome 
from  its  readers.  The  hints  which  form  the  sequel  of  this  article  are  the 
results  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  mission  work ;  and  while  not  attempt- 
ing to  lay  down  any  stereotyped  course  of  action,  yet,  knowing  the 
practical  value  of  these  suggestions,  and  how  they  clear  up  a  missionary's 
way  and  enable  him  to  get  along  intelligently,  and  in  some  measure  suc- 
cessfully, the  writer  feels  constrained  to  commend  them  strongly  to  the 
attention  of  his  brethren  in  the  home-mission  field  as  well  worthy  of  their 
adoption. 

In  entering  upon  his  work,  the  first  thing  the  agent  has  to  do  is  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  field  he  has  to  work  in.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  should  go  through  the  district  and  make  a  survey  of 
it.  By  doing  so  he  will  save  himself  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary 
trouble,  and  bis  work  will  be  directed  more  precisely  to  that  class  to 
whom  he  is  expected  to  devote  his  time  and  energy.  He  will  also  make 
for  himself  a  chart  to  guide  him,  not  only  as  to  the  extent  of  his  sphere 
of  labour,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  as  to  the  different  elements  of 
human  nature  he  has  to  work  upon,  and  so  be  able  to  work  systemati- 
cally and  effectively.  In  making  this  suggestion,  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  is  one  important  consideration  which  weighs  heavily  with  a  mission- 
ary in  entering  upon  his  work — viz.,  getting  people  out  to  his  meetings, 
because  that  is  almost  the  only  part  of  his  labour  which  is  seen ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  from  his  meetings  that  people  judge  (I  will  not  say 
rightly)  of  his  success.  But  he  should  take  care  that  a  good  foundation 
is  laid  in  the  first  place,  and  remember  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
district  as  a  whole  he  is  to  work,  and  not  merely  for  a  few  individuals 
who  may  come  to  his  meetings.  Besides,  it  will  also  furnish  him  with  a 
stock  of  experience  which  will  be  useful  to  him  ever  after. 

The  first  thing  he  should  find  out  is  the  number  of  families  in  the  dis- 
trict. This  is  necessary,  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  to  allot  his 
time  in  visiting,  so  that  none  may  be  neglected ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  tend  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  amount  of  responsibility  resting 
on  him.  This  feeling  will  be  greatly  increased  when  he  finds  out  the 
number  of  individuals,  both  male  and  female,  under  his  care,  and  with 
whom  he  will  require  to  deal,  and  to  whom  his  work  will  be  either  a 
aavoor  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death.  No  Christian  man, 
haying  gone  so  far  in  the  survey  of  his  district,  will  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  his  work  is  a  sinecure.  Another  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry  might  be  as  to  the  ages  of  those  individuals.  There  are  several 
objects  to  be  gained  by  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.    In  the  first  place, 
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information  is  gained  as  to  the  plans  he  is  to  form,  so  as  to  suit  the 
varioQS  classes  in  the  district.    For  example,  supposing  there  were  a 
large  nnmber  of  yoang  people  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  would 
require  to  arrange  work  to  suit  that  class  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
effectually  meet  the  wants  of  that  interesting  part  of  his  people.    I 
remember  being  impressed  with  this  when  commencing  woii^  in  my  present 
sphere.    I  found  so  many  young  children  whose  rel^ious  education  had 
been  sadly  neglected,  that,  when  drawing  out  my  programme  of  meetings, 
I  said  to  myself,  ^  Here  is  a  part  of  my  constituency  whose  interests  most 
be  attended  to ;  I  must  have  a  service  for  children.'    And  I  made  the 
best  use  possible  of  the  information  obtained  in  the  surrey,  in  order  to 
bring  out  my  young  friends  to  this  meeting.    But  another  important  eod 
will  be  served.    By  adding  to  the  number  attending  the  Sabbath  school, 
the  missionary  can  do  a  great  amount  of  good  in  the  way  of  helping  the 
teachers,  and  so  have  a  good  opportunity  of  working  in  connection  with 
the  church  or  churches  in  his  neighbourhood — a  work  that  will  gain  for 
him  the  sympathy  of  these  congregations,  and  be  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  his  own  sonl.    I  don't  think  it  is  good  policy — ^not  to  speak  of 
the  principle  of  the  thing — for  a  missionary  to  keep  himself  aloof  from 
the  other  Christian  agencies  by  which  he  is  surrounded.    In  bringing  his 
influence  to  bear  on  the  parents  with  a  view  to  get  them  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Sabbath  school,  he  is  surely  acting  according  to  the 
spirit  of  his  office.    I  have  always  looked  upon  a  missionary  as  a 
pioneer  to  the  Church,  and  this  is  one  way  in  which  I   find  I  can 
show  my  appreciation  of  this  idea.    Another  important  part  of  this 
survey    is   the   religious    profession    of    the   people    of   the   district 
Until  this  is  got,  the  agent  will  have  to  proceed  in  a  great  meaauie 
in    the    dark,    because    he    may    be    working    among    people   who 
don't   just    stand    in    the    same    need    of    his    attention    as    others, 
because  they  have  the  benefit  of  regular  pastoral  care.    I  have  always 
made  it  a  point  to  ask  the  person  whom  I  was  visiting,  what  Chnrch  he 
belonged  to,  the  congregation  vnth  which  he  was  connected,  and  also 
the  name  of  the  minister,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  reporting  cases  of  lapsing  to  the  ministers  of  the  various  con- 
gregations— information  that  was  highly  valued,  and  taken  advantage  of 
by  them.    In  this  inquiry  one  is  very  apt  to  be  deceived  unless  he  is  rerj 
particular.    For  example,  I  have  often  been  told,  ^  I  belang  ta^  the  Aold 
Kirk ; '  but  when  I  probed  the  matter  further,  I  found  that  the  persons 
had  not  darkened  the  door  of  the  Parish  Church  for  many  years ;  so  that 
while  at  one  time  they  may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  church, 
they  were  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  non-church-goers.    In  order 
to  avoid  this,  let  a  missionary  be  faithful  as  well  as  unobtrusive  in  his 
inquiry.    But  the  principal  object  of  this  part  of  the  survey  is  to  find 
out  the  bona  fide  non-church-going  portion  of  the  district    These  are 
the  people  among  whom  the  missionary  is  to  labour,  and  so  in  this  work 
he  cannot  be  too  particular  in  searching  for  them.    The  non-chorch- 
going  will  be  found  to  be  of  two  classes.    First,  those  who  were  at 
one  time  in  communion,  but  have  lapsed,  and  are  now  going  to  no  place 
of  worship.    Among  this  class  have  been  found  many  interesting  cases, 
and  it  is  very  exciting  to  listen  to  the  story  of  such  backsliding,  and  io 
mark  the  various  causes  that  were  at  work  in  leading  them  torn  the 
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path  of  wdl-doing  and  biingmg  them  into  their  present  condition.  In 
making  this  inquiry^  the  missionary  will  no  donbt  become  familiarized 
with  the  story  of  the  '  Prodigal '  practically  illustrated;  for  here  he  will 
find  the  son  that  was  tenderly  reared,  who  sat  with  pions  parents  round 
the  family  altar,  and  was  led  by  a  father's  hand  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
to  the  house  of  God,  and  who  in  early  years  knelt  at  a  mother's  knee 
and  lisped  his  evening  prayer — now  in  the  far  country,  the  Tictun  of 
drunkenness  and  sensuality,  living  without  God,  having  no  hope  in  the 
world, — ^there  the  daughter,  who  perhaps  like  Longfellow's  village  black- 
smith's daughter,  was  found  '  singing  in  the  village  choir,'  or  teaching 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  now  dragged  down  to  poverty  and  want, — ^if  not 
something  worse, — ^never  hearing  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  and  in  many 
cases  sunk  in  the  mire  of  indecency  and  immorality.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  non-church-goers,  viz.  those  who  never  were  at  any 
time  connected  with  any  Christian  church.  These  may  be  called  the 
home  heathen  proper,  and  these  are  the  people  to  reclaim  whom  will 
tax  all  the  ingenuity  and  Christian  zeal  that  a  man  possesses.  It  is 
most  astounding  the  large  number  of  such  that  are  to  be  found  in 
ahuost  every  district.  Men  and  women  who  have  never  been  in  the 
habit  even  from  their  earliest  years  of  attending  any  place  where  God's 
name  is  recorded,  but  who  have  passed  through  the  various  stages  of 
life  as  if  they  were  responsible  to  no  higher  authority  than  themselves, 
and  whose  Hfe,  viewed  in  the  most  charitable  light,  is  little  short  of 
mere  animalism.  This  is  the  class  with  whom  the  missionary  has  to 
deal  specially,  and  to  do  so  will  require  all  the  tact,  sympathy,  and 
enthusiasm  which  he  can  command.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  tiiat  he 
should  try  to  find  out  every  one  that  belongs  to  it,  and  use  all  means  to 
win  them  for  Christ.  Again,  in  the  course  of  his  survey  the  missionaiy 
would  do  well  to  find  out  all  the  sick  in  his  district ;  for  such  ought  to 
he  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care.  They  need  his  attention  and  the 
comfort  whidi  he  has  to  impart,  and  he  should  therefore  take  care  that  no 
sick  one  is  neglected. 

But  while  the  missionary's  work  has  special  reference  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  people,  he  ought  in  every  respect  to  use  his  influence  to 
promote  their  general  well-being ;  and  hence  I  have  always  held  that  a 
missionary  should  also  be  a  thoroughgoing  social  reformer ;  and  in  order 
to  do  good  service  in  this  respect,  he  should,  in  the  course  of  his  survey, 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  try  to  find  out  some  things  relative  to  the 
state  of  society  in  his  district.  For  example,  he  might  observe  the 
character  of  the  houses  in  which  the  people  live,  the  number  of  apart- 
inents,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  laws  of  health  are  observed  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness  and  other  important  essentials  to  health  and  com- 
fort. In  following  out  this,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  feelings 
of  the  people  are  respected,  and  the  attitude  of  a  reformer,  not  a  critic, 
be  maintained.  One  great  aim  ought  to  possess  the  mind  of  a  mis- 
sionary, viz.  to  develop  all  that  is  worthy  and  noble  in  the  people,  with 
a  view  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  being,  socially  as  well  as  spiritually. 
It  ought  to  be  with  this  object  alone  that  he  should  seek  for  such 
information. 

Finally,  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  whether  any  other  agent  of  a 
similar  kind  is  already  working  in  the  district.     Superfluity  in  this 
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respect  is  a  mere  waste  of  energy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  breed  jealousy  between  the  workers.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  field ;  the  shortcoming  is  in  the  nnmber  of  the  labourers.  There  is 
therefore  great  need  for  discrimmation  in  putting  down  agents  in  anj 
locality. 

And  now  the  missionary's  work  is  supposed  to  be  before  him,  with  its 
difficulties  and  encouragements.  Taking  the  results  of  his  survey,  let  him 
lay  them  before  God  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  having  done  so,  let 
him  proceed  with  his  work,  continually  keeping  his  eye  on  such  promises 
as  these — ^  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap 
if  ye  faint  not.'  ^  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precioos 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.' 

A.B. 


THE  ELDER  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  WORK. 

A  PAFEB  BEAD  TO  THE  QLASGOW  UKrTED  PRESBTTEBIAK  ELDEBS' 
ASSOCIATION,  BT  WILLIAM  HABTIN. 

The  Word  of  God  unfolds  to  us  two  distinct  relations  in  which  the  Chorch 
of  Christ  stands  to  His  gospel :  the  first,  to  receive  it  and  grow  thereby : 
the  second,  to  hold  it  forth,  and  thereby  to  extend  His  kingdom.  The 
first  is  the  subjective  attitude,  the  second  the  objective  attitude  of  the 
Church  to  the  truth.  The  first  is  internal ;  the  second,  external.  The 
term  church  work  may  be  allowed  to  include  the  receptive  or  subjectire 
mood :  all  that  relates  to  the  spiritual  growth  and  nurture  of  the  Church. 
Many  beautiful  and  expressive  symbols  are  used  in  Scripture  to  indicate 
this  aspect  of  the  Church.  It  is  described  as  the  '  bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife'  (Rev.  xxi.  9),  < arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  aud  white:  for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints '  (Rev.  xix.  8) ;  or  it  is  spoken  (A 
as  ^ God's  husbandry,  God's  building'  (1  Cor.  iii.  9);  lively  stones,  bnilt 
up  a  spiritual  house '  (1  Pet.  ii.  5) ;  or  as  Christ's  '  body,  the  fulness  of 
Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all '  (Eph.  i  23).  Yet  this  subjective  mood  is  not 
devoid  of  a  commingling  of  certain  active  elements,  for  we  read  '  that  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another'  (1  Cor.  xii.  25);  and  Peter  in  his  epistle 
nstructs  the  elders  'to  feed  the  flock  of  God'  (1-  Pet.  v.  2).  This,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  nature  of  internal  work  relating  to  growth  and  nnrtnre, 
embracing  the  visitation,  oversight,  edification,  or  discipline  of  members, 
and  all  sessional,  presbyterial,  or  synodical  arrangements  for  congrega- 
tional life,  and  therefore  included  in  the  term  churih  work. 

This  receptive  attitude  of  the  Church  is,  however,  mainly  a  preparatioo 
to  enable  it  to  perform  its  aggressive  function.  The  internal  work  among 
its  membership  is  to  be  followed,  or  accompanied,  by  external  effort  oo 
behalf  of  the  outlying  world.  This  double  aspect,  and  the  transitioD 
from  the  passive  to  the  active  state,  is  typified  under  the  figure  of  a  garden, 
which,  bdng  first  the  care  of  the  husbandman,  produces  trees  'filled  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness '  (Phil.  i.  11),  or  as  a  '  spring  of  water  whose 
waters  fail  not '  (Isa,  Iviii.  11).  The  active  or  aggressive  attitude  of  the 
Church,  what  may  be  styled  Vie  church  at  tvork^  its  office  of  evangelisog 
the  world,  is  described  under  other  equally  forcible  similes  and  expres- 
sions, as,  for  instance,  Uhe  candlestick'  (Rev.  i.  20),  Hhe  light  of  the 
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world,'  'the  salt  of  the  earth*  (Matt,  v,  13,  14),  servants  trading  with 
tbeir  masters' talents  (Matt  xxv.  14-30),  'fishers  of  men'  (Matt  iv.  19), 
or '  the  sower  going  forth  to  sow '  (Matt  xiii.  3). 

These  two  spheres  of  privilege  and  duty  stand  inseparably  together. 
They  are  most  frequently  coupled  in  the  Scriptures  by  a '  wherefore '  or  a 
'therefore.'  *  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God  .  .  .  wherefore^  come 
ye  oat  .  .  .  and  be  ye  separate'  (2  Cor.  vi.  16,  17);  or,  'As  ye  have 
therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  Him '  (Col.  ii.  6). 
Oar  two  familiar  words,  religion  and  obligation^  coming  from  the  same 
root,  very  fully  and  fitly  describe  these  two  aspects  of  church  life ;  religion 
meamng  a  rebinding  of  our  alienated  wills  and  affections  to  God ;  ohli- 
^aHon^  a  rebinding  of  our  sundered  activities  to  our  Lord  and  Master. 
How  beautifully  are  these  two  compressed  in  the  brief  command  of  Jesus 
Christ,  *  Freely  ye  have  received^  freely  give '/  (Matt  x.  8).  '  What  there- 
fore God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder '  (Mark  x.  9). 

Having  had  our  attention  fully  called  last  month,  in  an  excellent  paper, 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  elder's  place  in  promoting  it, 
we  may  this  month  be  prepared  to  consider  the  second  division  which  has 
been  developed,  viz.  the  active  or  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Church,  or 
the  Church  at  worh^  and  the  elder's  relation  thereto. 

When  Christ  spoke  to  His  disciples  of  prayer  '  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest  (Matt.  ix.  38), 
He  immediately  thereafter  proceeded  to  despatch  '  the  twelve '  as  apostolic 
messengers.  The  tenth  chapter  of  Matthew  is  His  ordination  charge  to 
'the  twelve,'  and  to  the  Church  at  work  as  represented  by  'the  twelve;' 
and  in  Matt.  xi.  1,  that  commission  is  styled  a  'commanding;'  for  the 
requests,  commissions,  or  commands  of  the  King  of  glory  should  all  be 
eqoally  imperative  in  the  estimation  of  His  people.  Service  to  the  Lord 
is,  moreover,  always  regarded  as  an  honour  conferred  upon  the  worker. 
Think  of  the  multitude  of  eminent  saints  who  are  ennobled  under  the  title 
^servant  of  God:'  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  down  through  a 
loog  line  of  worthies  to  Paul,  with  his  notable  self -surrender  to  '  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve.'  In  the  dim  twilight  of  the 
wilderness  time  this  was  as  fully  recognised  as  amid  the  blaze  of  gospel 
light ;  for  God  said  to  Aaron,  '  I  have  given  your  priest's  office  unto  yon 
as  a  service  of  gift'  (Num.  xviii.  7),  an  exalted  estimate  of  Christian 
labour  which  Paul  rejoices  to  speak  of  as  the  grace  given^  that  I  should 
preach  among  the  Gentiles  'the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ'  (Eph.  iii. 
6),  and  also  as  an  opportunity  of  copying  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who 'took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  .  .  .  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross'  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8).  It  may  be 
permitted  to  ns  here  to  step  aside  for  a  moment  and  observe  a  continn- 
aoce  of  this  Pauline  spirit  in  the  two  Scotch  surnames,  Gilchrist^  meaning 
Christ's  servant  or  '  gillie,'  and  Oilhea^  meaning  Jesus'  servant  or  gillie, 
names  giren  to  the  first  honoured  holders  doubtless  on  account  of  their 
itmple  labours  for  the  Master,  names  whose  full  significance  let  us  hope  is 
also  inherited  by  many  worthy  successors. 

Eqn^y  forcible  by  its  condemnation  and  withering  scorn  of  all  empti- 
ness and  hypocrisy  in  service,  does  Scripture  turn  the  mind  of  the  Church 
to  the  grand  necessity  of  actirity  and  aggression.  The  Church  with  a 
<  name  to  live,  but  dead '  (Rev.  iii.  1),  '  the  lukewarm '  Laodiceans  (Rev. 
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iii.  16),  ^  the  wells  withoat  water,  cloads  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest ' 
(2  Pet.  ti.  17),  or  men  '  haying  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denyLog  the  power 
thereof '  (2  Tim.  iii.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  let  as  remember  that  grand 
memorial  of  Joshaa,  ^  He  left  nothing  undone  of  all  that  the  Lord  bad 
commanded  Moses'  (Josh.  xi.  15) ;  and  again,  ^  I  have  found  Darid,  the 
son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  mj  will ' 
(Acts  xiii.  22).  Time  and  opportunity  are  gifts  which  lay  the  Oharch 
under  solemn  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  service  for  the  Master. 
^  Opportunity  is  the  flower  of  time,  and  as  the  stalk  may  remain  when  the 
flower  is  cut  off,  so  time  may  remain  when  opportunity  is  gone,'  a  thought 
which  gives  emphasis  to  Paul's  words,  ^  redeeming  the  time '  (Eph.  ▼. 
16 ;  Col.  iv.  5),  or  literally,  *  buying  up  the  opportunity' — ^words  of  whidi 
Paul  himself  was  a  bright  illustration,  labouring  ^  in  season  and  out  of 
season '  (2  Tim.  ir.  2),  ^  if  by  any  means  I  might  save  some '  (Rom.  xi. 
14).  To  crown  all,  think  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  ^  I  must  woit 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work '  (John  ix.  4). 

The  sphere  of  the  Church  at  work  is  the  world— yea,  *  all  the  world,' 
^  every  creature'  (Mark  xvi.  15).  It  is  a  mission  external  to  its  own 
membership,  ^Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges'  (Luke  xiv.  23). 
The  mission  is  an  urgent  one,  ^  Compel  them  to  come  in ;'  it  is  a  mission 
with  a  gracious  promise,  ^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world '  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  It  is  a  mission  for  the  membership  of  the 
Church  to  undertake.  ^  Go  pe  therefore  and  teach  all  nations.'  The  well 
which  overflows  not  upon  the  neighbouring  ground  becomes  a  stagnant 
pool,  an  emblem  of  the  Church  whose  members  are  not  actively  engaged 
in  some  portion  of  the  service  laid  upon  the  Church  by  the  Master.  Mere 
sleeping  partners,  boarders,  lodgers,  should  be  unknown  in  God's  house, 
where  he  would  have  all  to  be  sons.  This  points  out  to  us  perhaps  the 
first  duty  of  the  Church  at  work,  viz.  concern  and  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
careless  and  unconverted  within  its  own  walls.  '  Beginning  at  Jerusalem,' 
was  the  command.  A  pastoral  address  issued  in  1874  by  our  own  Synod 
says,  ^  Within  the  Church  what  need  there  is  for  a  divine  awakening  and 
revival  of  spiritual  life !  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  among  us  have  a  name 
to  live  and  are  dead.  .  .  .  These  are  the  foolish  virgins  who  will  be 
startled  at  last  by  the  discovery  that  they  have  their  oil  to  buy  when  they 
want  it  to  bum,  and  that  when  they  seek  entrance  to  the  marriage  festirtJ 
of  eternity  they  are  late,  too  late,  and  cannot  entw  now,  for  ti^e  door  is 
shut!'  May  we  not  fear  that  this  dead  weight  in  the  Church  will 
devitalize  it?  That  ancient  punishment,  whereby  certain  criminals  were 
chained  to  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions  in  evil,  resulted  in  the 
dead  body  infecting  and  dragging  down  the  living  man  to  a  horrible 
death.  There  are  many  indications  of  widespread  apathy,  if  not  of  actosi 
torpor,  inside  our  churches.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  fact  thst, 
ia^g  the  membership  and  adding  one-half  for  families  and  adherents, 
there  is  45  per  cent,  of  the  number  absent  from  public  worship.*    Snch 

*  Hembersliip  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  Glasgow,  120,198,  with  60,097  added  (or 
familieB  and  adherents ;  total,  1SO,290.  But  the  attendance,  aa  aaoertained  by  MmU  eensos, 
at  best-attended  diet  on  Babbath,  5th  Maroh  1S76,  was  only  103,506,  whieh  gave  42*69  (4 
absenteeism.  The  United  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  with  a  membership  of  84,S41,  with 
17,420  added  for  famiUes  and  adherents,  total  52,261,  showed  only  2S,S64  of  attflodaDce, 
which  gave  46*15  of  absentaeism. 
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being  the  state  of  Sabbath  attendance,  the  paucity  of  numbers  at  congre- 
gational prajer  meetings  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  but  the  total 
want  of  elders'  prayer  meetings  in  some  churches,  and  the  struggling  life 
of  others  which  do  esdst,  may  well  cause  alarm.  These  facts  account  for 
the  difficulty  of  furnishing  our  Sabbath  schools,  our  mission  meetings  and 
evaogelistic  meetings  with  adequate  workers ;  they  account  for  the  want 
of  spontaneity  in  our  liberality,  and  the  need  of  the  force-pump  of  bazaars 
or  subscription  lists ;  and  they  account  for  the  growing  conformity  to 
the  world  manifested  by  many  church-goers  in  the  matter,  for  instance,  of 
posting  letters,  and  the  unnecessary  use  of  cars  and  cabs  and  railways  on 
Sabbath,  and  in  the  theatre,  opem,  and  pantomime  attendance  during  the 
weeL  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  well  that  elders  should  make  an  effort 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  church  attendance  in  their  respective  congrega- 
tions! and  if  there  did  exist  any  hesitancy  in  regard  to  our  members,  a 
begmning  at  least  might  be  made  in  ascertaining  the  attendance  of  the 
joong  people,  especially  at  those  diets  on  which  they  are  directly  addressed 
by  the  minister.  Such  statistics,  eyen  if  general,  would  have  a  salutary 
effect.  But  if  the  statistics  could  be  made  particular,  if  the  lapsing  of  a 
member  from  church  attendance  could  be  marked  and  reported  to  the 
elder,  many  lapsings  from  the  communion  table  and  from  the  membership 
roQ  might  be  provided  against  and  warded  off  by  friendly  monitions.  The 
working  details  of  such  a  scheme  surely  present  no  difficulties  insuperable 
to  men  who  have  originated  and  who  manage  extensive  and  intricate 
bosinesses. 

A  vrider  sphere,  however,  claims  the  energies  of  the  Church.  Within 
oar  own  city,  at  our  own  doors,  there  lies  a  great  field  of  labour.  The 
careless,  the  worldly,  the  wicked  and  vicious,  what  are  we  doing  for 
them  ?  There  is  much  practical  heathenism,  in  every  rank  of  civic  life ; 
what  are  we  doing  to  assail  it  and  bring  it  under  the  power  of  the  gospel? 
Oar  country  spends  £147,000,000  on  drink,  and  pays  £5,000,000  for 
mterest  on  pawned  goods  every  year,  and  our  city  does  not  by  any  means 
come  short  of  its  proportion  of  that  black  expenditure.  One  result  of 
that  expenditure  is  the  insufficient  house  accoomiodation  for  the  families 
of  Gor  city.  Three-fourths  of  the  families  of  Glasgow  live  in  houses  of 
only  one  or  two  rooms.*  This  evil,  the  result  of  intemperance  and  im- 
providence in  the  majority  of  cases,  produces  other  evils.  The  craving 
for  relaxation  and  amusement  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  finds  no  provision 
made  for  it,  or  perhaps  even  possible  for  it  in  these  crowded  little  houses, 
and  it  carries  many  thence  to  the  music  hall,  the  low  theatre,  the  dancing 
dab,  the  public  house.  Take  one  of  these  as  an  example,  the  dancing 
dab,  perhaps  the  least  known,  yet  altogether  a  most  dangerous  resort. 
Through  the  kindness  of  our  excellent  chief  constable.  Captain  M^Call,  a 
census  was  taken  last  winter  of  the  dancing  halls  open  in  the  city.  The 
return  showed  35  halls  open  every  Saturday  evening,  and  some  of  these 

*  The  Sanitary  Office  reports  the  house  accommodation  in  Glasgow  as  under — 

35f240  houses  of  one  room  >  x^».i  07  aak. 

62,206        „         two  rooms  j- total,  87,446. 

17,6e6        „         three   „  ) 

6,611       „         four  and  upwards  >-  totil,  30,871. 

6,194        „         five  „  ) 
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two  or  three  eyenings  more  each  week.  The  total  attendance  was  1478; 
bat  as  these  halls  are  open  from  7.30  till  10.30  p.m.,,  and  as  many 
come  and  go,  the  nightly  attendance  may  be  estimated  at  2200  joang 
people  of  16  years  and  upwards.  The  prices  of  admission  amount  to  a 
total  of  £55  per  week.  The  largest  attendance  was  80,  the  smallest  20. 
It  is  a  most  significant  fact,  that  in  all  these  halls  (except  three)  girls  are 
admitted  free  of  charge,  and  any  girl  may  enter.  There  are  three  facts 
which  will  convey  a  fair  indication  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  these 
dancing  halls:  1.  Many  of  the  girls  and  lads  are  connected  with  oar 
Sabbath  schools  and  meetings  and  churches,  and  many  admitted  that 
they  would  not  ^  for  the  world '  that  their  teacher  or  minister  shonld 
know  that  they  were  there.  2.  Every  one  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  these  dancing  halls,  as  if  by  a  singular  conspiracy^  ezplamed 
that  their  hall  was  opened  because  the  other  hall,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  so  riotously  conducted,  a  compliment  which  the  other  hall  amply  repaid 
when  it  was  visited.  3.  At  the  interval,  which  occurs  at  9  o'clock,  and 
at  the  closing  hour,  many  of  the  lads  and  girls  repair  to  the  neighbooring 
public  houses  for  drink.  All  this  may  be  summed  up  in  the  testimony  of 
an  elderly  woman,  the  keeper  of  one  of  these  halls : — ^  I  have,'  said  she, 
^  a  nice  daughter  at  home,  she  works  in  a  warehouse,  but  I  would  not  for 
anything  that  she  came  here.' 

There  are  several  agencies  working  in  our  city  with  the  direct  aim  of 
counteracting  these  evils ;  and  many  of  these  agencies  are  very  closely 
co-operating,  if  not  identified,  with  our  Churches.    The  British  Workman 
Public  House  movement  is  a  notable  example  of  effort  for  the  older 
portion  of  the  community ;  while  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  the 
Foundry  Boys'  Society,  by  their  many  interesting  week^  evening  meetings, 
are  doing  good  work  for  the  young.    Every  one  commends  these  move- 
ments, every  one  knows  something  of  their  success ;  but  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  these  efforts,  are  too  painfully  aware  how  much  they 
are  dependent  on  the  young  members  of  the  Church,  and  how  conspicnons 
the  elders  are  by  their  absence.     Why  should  not  each  session  take  an 
active  part  in  a  large  church  scheme  in  their  own  mission  district ;  some- 
thing which,  to  the  Sabbath  services,  would  add  really  well-managed 
week  evening  attractions,  such  as  mission  parlours,  to  which  a  teacher 
might  invite  a  Sabbath  class  on  a  set  night,  reading  and  recreation  rooms, 
sewing  rooms,  and  other  arrangements  of  a  more  domestic  character  than 
the  ^  use  and  wont '  meeting,  in  which  the  victim  sits  on  a  hard  form  to  be 
lectured  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  dismissed  with  a  benediction?    Such 
a  plan  would  require  money,  and  what  is  more  difficult  to  get  sometimes, 
it  would  require  personal  attention  and  real  brotherliness  without  any 
trace  of  condescending  patronage.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  expense 
might  eventually  be  met  by  the  people  benefited,  if  some  judicious  method 
were  adopted ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  conducting  the  movement 
would  find  it  a  true  handmaid  to  the  religious  services.    What  is  wanted 
for  all  this  is  zeal.     Paul  testified  of  the  Jews  that  ^  they  have  a  zeal  of 
God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge'  (Bom.  z.  2).    But  an  old  wiito' 
remarks,  that  he  might  now  have  said  of  Christians,  ^  that  they  have 
knowledge  of  God,  but  not  the  zeal.'    An  inveterate  Scotch  story-teller  is 
responsible  for  making  a  farmer  say  of  the  minister  who  was  seen  IjH 
tipsy  in  a  ditch  one  Monday,  ^  Leave  him  there,  he'll  no'  be  needed  till 
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next  Sabbath.*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  opinion,  that  ministers 
or  elders  are  needed  only  on  Sabbath,  is  becoming  obsolete ;  and  that  as 
our  ejes  are  being  daily  opened  to  the  daily  and  hourly  temptations  and 
assaults  of  evil,  every  one  will  brace  himself  to  go  forth  on  that  errand 
of  true  chivalry,  the  daily  and  hourly  war  against  sin  and  evil  ^  For 
this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  He  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.'  We  are  told  He  'went  about  doing  good'  so 
diligently  and  continuously,  that  there  were  seasons  when  He  and  His 
disciples  had  not  even  time  for  the  necessary  bodily  rest  and  refreshment. 
Ob,  how  very  far  behind  that  blessed  model  are  we,  notwithstanding  all 
the  clearness  of  His  gospel,  and  all  the  constraints  of  His  love  I 

Moreover,  beyond  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  think  of  the  mission 
of  the  Church  to  the  heathen  scattered  over  the  world.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  extreme  fewness  of  missionaries  abroad,  and  the  redundant  plethora 
of  ministers  at  home,  the  question  comes  with  power,  Is  the  Church 
well  advised  in  adopting  and  continuing  this  system  1  Or,  without  over- 
taming  present  arrangements,  could  something  not  be  added  ?  What  a 
vast  mass  of  lay  talent,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  lies  available  for 
service  in  the  foreign  field  if  the  Church  only  called  it  forth !  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  various  epistles,  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
earnest  workers  in  what  to  them  was  the  foreign  field,  men  who  were 
heathens,  or  Jews  bom  in  heathen  lands,  most  of  them  doubtless  with 
scant  titerary  qualifications,  but  with  strong  love  to  the  Saviour  and 
earnest  desire  to  extend  His  cause.  Such  men  as  Silas,  Timotheus, 
ApoUos,  Erastus,  Tychicus,  Artemas, — such  women  as  Phebe,  *  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Church,' — must  not  be  counted  as  all  the  workers  then  in  the 
foreign  mission  field.  Their  casual  mention  indicates  rather  that  many 
more,  '  according  to  their  several  ability,'  were  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  at  work  among  the  heathen.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
Charch  of  our  day  to  bethink  itself  how  far  it  is  right  in  ignoring,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  the  possibility  of  its  earnest  members  and  office-bearers 
being,  in  some  way,  called  and  despatched  to  the  foreign  field  ?  might  not 
the  thought  be  encouraged  in  the  heart  of  many  a  brother,  that  he  too 
might  fitly  have  his  name  enrolled  among  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  who  ar& 
honoured  by  being  sent  to  the  front  of  battle? 
{To  he  continued.) 


WHY  DID  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  SEND  HIS  DISCIPLES  Ta 

JESUS? 

A  BIBLE  STUDY. 

We  read  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  that  on  the  young  man  in 
Nain  being  raised  from  the  dead,  a  rumour  went  forth  Hhat  a  great 
prophet  is  risen  among  us ; '  ^  and  the  disciples  of  John  showed  him  of  all 
these  things,'  on  which  ^  John,  calling  unto  him  two  of  his  disciples,  sent 
them  to  Jesus,  saying,  Art  thou  He  that  should  come?  or  look  we  for 
another?'  (Luke  vii.  11-23).  The  generally-received  opinion  of  the 
reason  why  John  sent  his  disciples  to  Jesus,  is  fully  stated  in  Ellicott's 
^ew  Testament  Commentary^  on  Matt  ii.  1-6,  and  as  we  dissent  from  the 
view  there  given  we  shall  quote  it  at  length : — 
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^  JohD,  in  the  prison  of  Machserns,  was  laDgmshing  with  the  sickness  of 
hope  deferred  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  which  he  had  proclaimed.  His 
disciples  brought  back  word  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  (Lnke  Til. 
18),  and  yet  all  things  continued  as  before,  and  there  was  no  deliyerance 
either  for  himself  or  Israel  Under  the  inflnence  of  this  disappointment, 
he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  question.  There  are  no  adequate 
grounds  for  assuming,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  Baptist  sent  the 
disciples  only  to  remoye  their  doubts.  The  question  comes  from  him; 
the  answer  is  sent  to  him.  No  difficulty  in  conceiying  how  the  douht 
which  the  question  seems  to  imply  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  the 
Baptist  after  the  testimony  which  he  had  borne  and  that  which  he  had 
heard,  can  warrant  us  in  doing  violence  to  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  history.  And  the  meaning  of  the  question  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  sickness  of  deferred  hope  turns  the  full  assurance  of 
faith  into  something  like  despair.  So  of  old  Jeremiah  had  complained 
(Jer.  XX.  7).  So  now  the  Baptist,  as  week  after  week  passed  withont 
the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  as  he  expected  it  to  appear,  felt  as  if  the 
King  was  deserting  the  forerunner  and  herald  of  His  kingdom.  The 
very  wonders  of  which  he  heard  made  the  feeling  more  grievous,  for  they 
seemed  to  give  proof  of  the  power,  and  to  leave  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  will  was  wanting.  And  so  he  sends  his  disciples  with  the 
question,  which  is  one  of  impatience  rather  than  doubt,  "  Art  thou  the 
coming  One  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke  (Ps.  xl.  7,  cxviii  26 ;  MaL  iii. 
1)?  but  if  so,  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  Thy  chariot?  Are  we  still  to 
look  for  another  and  a  different  Christ?  " ' 

Whether  or  not  the  above  is  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  conduct  ol 
the  Baptist,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  sunply  a  theory  and  is  not  stated  hj 
the  Evangelist ;  it  must  therefore  be  judged  of  solely  on  its  own  merits 
as  an  explanation ;  and  it  must  not  be  called,  without  evidence,  ^  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  history.'  It  seems  also  pretty  clear,  that  if  the  questions 
asked  by  John  were  for  his  own  satisfaction,  his  doubts  went  far  beyond 
disappointment  and  impatience,  and  were  of  a  very  serious  character 
indeed.  What  he  asks  is,  Is  Jesus  the  Messiah?  or  is  the  Messiah  yet 
to  come?  These  are  plain  questions,  and  they  received  a  plain  answer 
in  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  wrought,  by  which  He  declared  He  was 
the  Messiah,  and  this  was  the  only  answer  which  He  gave  to  the  questions. 
Supposing  that  John  was  in  a  desponding  or  impatient  state  of  mind,  we 
fail  to  discover  the  pertinency  of  either  his  questions  or  of  our  Lord's 
reply.  The  questions  indicate  doubt,  grave  and  serious  doubt,  and  the 
answer  is  meant  to  rebuke  and  remove  that  doubt. 

Now  it  would  require  strong  proof  to  convince  us  that  the  Baptist 
entertained  any  doubt  of  the  Messlahship  of  Him  whom  he  baptized. 
We  have  certain  evidence  of  the  despondency  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  4), 
and  provided  similar  proof  can  be  produced  of  the  faltering  of  John's 
faith,  it  must  of  course  be  acknowledged.  But  we  have  no  such  evidence; 
and  it  would  require  very  clear  testimony  to  entitle  us  to  believe  that 
John,  whose  birth  was  accompanied  with  such  remarkable  miracles,  who 
had  seen  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  upon  Jesus,  who  had  pointed 
Him  out  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  should  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
worlds  and  had  announced  His  own  subordination  to  Him,  was  now,  ^ 
the  end  of  a  short  and  not  severe  imprisonment,  beginning  to  fear  that  he 
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himself  was  not  a  trae  prophet,  and  that  Jesas  was  not  the  Messiah. 
We  mast  receive  all  this  ozdy  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  explaining  his 
conducts  The  closing  words  of  onr  Lord's  message,  ^Blessed  is  he 
whosoeyer  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  are  appealed  to  in  proof  that 
John  was  disquieted  with  unworthy  thoughts  of  Christ;  bat,  as  we  shall 
see  immediately,  they  apply  at  least  equally  well  to  the  disciples  of  John ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  tone  of  this  reply  is  such  as  our  Lord, 
who  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  would  have  employed  in  address- 
ing Hjs  servant  who  at  the  moment  was  languishing  in  prison  for  his 
fidelity. 

We  have  no  clear  evidence,  then,  that  the  Baptist  was  offended  in 
Jesas,  but  we  have  certain  proof  that  his  disciples  were  offended  in  Him, 
else,  like  Peter  and  Andrew  and  James  and  John,  they  would  have 
become  His  disciples ;  they  would  not  have  objected  to  His  disuse  of 
fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14) ;  and  they  could  not  have  shown  to  John  the 
works  of  Christ  as  they  did,  and  yet  carry  such  an  unbelieving  message 
as  this,  ^  Art  thou  He  that  should  come?'  It  appears  most  probable, 
then,  that  it  was  for  their  benefit  that  the  Baptist  sent  them,  and  that  to 
them  principally,  if  not  entirely,  was  the  answer  given.  On  the  whole, 
this  seems  to  give  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  narrative. 

It  accounts  for  John  sending  two  of  his  disciples  at  this  particular 
time.  They  had  been  witnesses  of  Christ's  miracles,  but  apparently  had 
no  personal  communication  with  Him  (Luke  vii.  IG,  17;  Matt.  xi.  2); 
and  itheir  master,  we  assume,  may  have  thought  that  by  coming  into 
direct  relation  to  Him,  and  hearing  Him  for  themselves,  they  would 
become  His  disciples.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  ibecome  Christ's  disciples,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  ^  joys '  of  the 
Baptist  to  see  himself  forsaken  for  Christ  (John  ill  28-30). 

It  accounts  for  the  form  of  the  answer  to  the  questions.  ^  In  the  same 
hour  He  cured  many.  ...  Go  your  way  and  tell  John  what  things  ye 
have  seen  and  heard.'  These  miracles  were  demonstrations  of  His 
Messiahship,  and  were  fulfifanents  of  ancient  prophecy  (Isa.  xxxv.  5). 
These  disciples,  then,  were  to  tell  their  master,  if  they  cotdd  tell  him^  that 
thej  had  seen  the  eyes  of  the  blind  opened,  and  tiie  ears  of  the  deaf  un- 
stopped, according  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah ;  and  yet  they  did  not 
believe  that  He  who  performed  these  wonders  was  the  Messiah !  They 
were  to  tell,  ifthty  cotM^  that  He  was  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in 
preaching  good  tidings  to  the  poor  (Isa.  Ixi.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  18,  vii.  22), 
^d  yet  they  did  not  believe  Him  to  be  the  Messiah !  Their  unbelief,  if 
yet  they  continued  to  doubt,  was  refuted  by  their  own  testimony. 

It  accounts,  also,  for  the  general  terms  in  which  the  rebuke  is  given. 
*  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  (or  who)  shall  not  be  offended  in  ma'  We 
hare  intimated  already  the  impression  that  the  tone  of  this  reproof, 
qualified  though  it  is  by  the  word  *  blessed,'  is  more  severe,  if  applied  to 
the  Baptist,  than  we  might  expect  in  the  circumstances  (though  we  are 
^necessarily  imperfect  judges) ;  but  it  would  be  altogether  appropriate  to 
those  disciples  who  believed  in  John  as  a  prophet,  and  yet  did  not  believe 
bis  teaching  regarding  Christ ;  who  behoved  in  John  though  he  worked 
no  miracle,  and  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  whose  miracles  were  so  numerous 
^d  wonderful ;  and  who  seem  to  have  been  offended  or  stumbled  by  the 
absence  of  that  austerity  which  drew  them  to  the  Baptist  (Matt  ix.  14). 
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Thej  conld  only  attain  blessedness  by  putting  all  snch  offences  or 
stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way  and  becoming  His  disciples. 

This  view  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  commendation  bestowed  on  the 
Baptist  by  our  Lord  for  his  resolute  spirit,  not  swayed  like  reeds  by  a 
breath ;  by  His  exaltation  of  his  mission  as  His  herald ;  and  by  His 
declaration,  ^  Among  those  that  are  bom  of  women  there  is  not  a  greater 
prophet  than  John  the  Baptist.'  We  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  these  sayings  with  the  other  view,  but  they  seem  more  congraoas 
if  John  had  given  no  token  of  wayering  faith,  and  in  prison  as  when  free 
was  true  to  his  Lord.  J.  I. 


GIVING  FOR  CHRIST'S  SAKE. 

BY  DAVID  CUTHBERTSON. 

I  CAN  scarcely  even  now  comprehend  how  it  all  happened,  yet  what  I 
heard  contained  the  germs  of  many  truths. 

Our  church,  I  daresay,  was  like  a  good  many  others — it  paid  its  waj, 
always  kept  its  head  above  water,  and  was  free  from  debt ;  yet  onr 
minister  thought,  and  often  said,  that  although  his  congregation  was  oot 
rich  in  this  world's  goods,  still  he  knew  some  had  large  hearts,  who  might 
make  up  in  a  measure  for  their  poorer  brethren  as  well  as  those  who 
always  gave  the  same  regulated  collection,  no  matter  whether  it  was  for 
a  special  purpose  or  not. 

For  my  own  part  I  took  quite  a  pride  in  our  church,  and  thought  the 
liberality  of  its  members  was  as  great  as  could  be  expected ;  but,  like 
many  others  who  judge  from  outward  looks,  I  was  deceived. 

One  Sabbath  evening  I  stood  in  the  porch  watching  the  people  castiog 
in  their  offerings  in  the  plate,  rich  and  poor  alike,  before  they  entered 
the  church  for  praise  and  prayer  and  to  listen  to  the  minister's  sermon. 
Pennies  and  halfpennies  are  usually  very  plentiful  on  a  Sabbath,  three- 
penny pieces  are  scarcer,  and  as  for  shillings^  they  seldom  feel  at  home 
among  the  coppers,  which  is  perhaps  one  reason  for  their  appearing  in 
the  plate  so  seldom.  The  minister's  sermon  was  excellent  as  usual,  and 
very  practical ;  yet  throughout  it  all  my  thoughts  kept  wandering  to  the 
small  collection  we  had  obtained,  although  the  church  was  well  filled 

That  evening  I  had  a  dream,  and  yet  not  altogether  an  unreality.  Ao 
unseen  guide  took  me  away  into  a  room,  on  the  walls  of  which  two 
pictures  and  a  few  prints  were  hanging.  There  was  no  carpet  on  the 
floor,  which  was  very  clean.  Seated  at  a  table,  reading,  were  a  man  and 
his  wife,  both  young.  Presently  the  husband  spoke,  'I  suppose  jon 
bought  yourself  a  new  pair  of  gloves  to-day  ? ' 

*No,  Ididnot!' 

*  Why  so?  I  gave  you  the  money  for  that  purpose,  and  besides,  your 
old  ones  are  very  shabby.' 

'  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Tom.  I  stitched  my  old  ones,  and  th^ 
will  do  nicely  for  some  time,  and  besides  there  is  a  special  collection  iQ 
the  church  to-morrow  for  foreign  missions,  so  I  propose,  with  your  per- 
mission, giving  the  money  for  that  object.' 

^  You  are  right  as  usual,  Ellen,'  said  her  husband ;  ^  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  deny  myself  as  much  as  you  do ;  but  I  will  try,  with  God's  help,  Xo 
take  up  my  cross  and  follow  Him  better  in  the  future.' 
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Swift  as  lightning  I  was  borne  awaj  towards  a  concert-room,  throngh- 

ont  which  the  strains  of  the  ^  Messiah '  floated.    Listening  to  the  music 

and  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  was  a  young  man.  I  recognised 
him  as  the  person  who  had  put  a  penny  in  the  plate  the  previous 
eveDing ;  and  as  the  seat  he  occapied  cost  seven  shillings  and  sixpence, 
perhaps  it  was  all  he  could  afford  to  the  funds  of  the  church.  The 
concert  ended,  I  saw  him  take  a  cigar-case  from  his  pocket,  light  one 
and  pnff  awaj.  ^  Splendid  smell  that  cigar  has  got/  some  one  exclaimed. 
^  Delicious,'  was  the  reply ;  ^  a  real  Havanna  I  should  say,  must  have 
cost  eightpence  each,  any  way.* 

Another  scene  was  opened  to  my  view.  It  was  a  rich  mansion,  with. 
fine  Brossels  carpet  on  the  floor,  expensive  and  massy  furniture  displayed 
therein,  and  gems  of  art  scattered  in  profusion  throughout  the  place. 
Oq  a  large  table  were  decanters  filled  with  various  wines  and  brandies. 
Men  and  women  drank  of  the  choice  liquors,  laughing  and  chatting 
gaily.  Their  talk  was  shallow,  and  resembled  the  chaff  blown  away 
from  the  true  grain.  And  yet  these  wines  and  brandies,  which  must 
haTe  cost  pounds  of  money,  were  provided  by  a  man  who  put  sixpence 
Iq  the  plate  on  Sabbath  evening  !  Did  this  sum  show  the  great  love  he 
had  towards  Christ  Jesus  ?  I  wondered  what  cross  he  was  bearing,  and 
I  conld  not  distinguish  much  difference  between  the  mere  worldling  and 
himself. 

A  beautiful  girl  was  pacing  up  and  down  a  room,  glancing  im- 
patiently at  the  timepiece  on  occasions. 

4  declare  that  woman  is  going  to  make  me  late  as  usual.  It  is 
really  too  bad.  If  I  do  not  get  my  dress  to-night,  how  can  I  go  to 
church  next  week  ?  I  know  Jane  Walker  will  have  her  new  one  on,  and 
I  won't  be  able  to  go  to  church  in  either  my  lilac  or  white  satin.  As 
for  the  one  I  have  worn  at  least  ten  times,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
What  shall  I  do?  Ah!  thank  goodness,  there  it  is  at  last' — and  the 
girl  in  a  short  time  was  seen  admiring  herself  in  her  new  robes  before  the 
tall  mirror  in  her  dressing-room. 

^  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  I  could  not  help  asking  myself 
where  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity  was.  'Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world;'  and  the  love  to  Christ  so  constrained  her,  that  to  show  her  hatred 
of  this  world's  goods  she  put  threepence  in  the  plate ! 

While  my  thoughts  were  busy  I  was  transported  away  in  another 
direction  to  a  poorer  locality.  By  the  aid  of  a  candle  a  widow  was 
busily  plying  needle  and  thread  repairing  a  wincey  dress  to  go  to  church 
with.    A  little  girl  was  watching  her. 

'  Why  don't  you  get  a  new  dress!  * 

'  Because  I  do  not  need  it,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  am  content  to  go  with 
it ;  besides,  my  dear,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  having  a  lot  of  dresses ; 
this  one  suits  me  perfectly  well  to  go  to  Ood's  house,  and  I  hear  the 
sermon  in  it  just  as  well  as  those  folk  who  have  rich  ones.' 

This  was  the  old  body  who  had  a  hard  struggle  to  get  both  ends  to 
meet,  and  yet  managed  to  give  for  the  Lord's  use  as  much  money  on  a 
Sabbath  as  people  with  quite  a  princely  income  in  comparison  with  hers. 

And  thus  it  went  on  through  the  whole  night  with  me.  People  whom 
I  had  seen  put  coppers  in,  I  saw  spending  large  sums  of  money  on 
tobacco  and  drink,  and  in  obtaining  ornaments  for  going  to  parties  and 
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concerts.    No  wonder,  when  it  was  iilver  that  was  q)eiit  through  the 
week,  that  it  came  to  coppen  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

'  But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thoogbt 
Ai  well  as  hj  want  of  h«art.* 

The  last  boose  I  visited  in  my  dream  was  that  of  a  humble  errand-boj. 
He  was  sleeping  peacefnilj,  while  his  clothes  for  Sabbath  use  were  lying 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  neatly  folded  and  well  brnshed.  His  mother's 
prayers  had  been  answered.  ^  Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he  shonld  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  chnrch  and  Sabbath-scbool,  and  gave  something  to  both, 
for  '  the  Lord  loreth  a  cheerfal  giver.' 

Reflectmg  next  morning  over  my  dream,  I  came  to  the  conchision  that 
if  men  and  women  really  denied  themselves  and  took  np  their  daily  cross 
for  Christ's  sake,  the  cost  of  the  superflnities  and  Inxaries  of  life  would 
gradnally  find  their  way  into  the  tnie  treasury,  while  their  lives  wonld 
become  happier  in  proportion,  and  there  wonld  be  little  or  no  lack  of 
funds  wherewith  to  meet  every  want  in  the  chnrch  and  mission  fields. 
And  as  Jesns  sat  over  against  the  treasury  and  saw  the  widow  cast  io 
the  two  mites,  so  still  He  stands  over  the  church  plate  and  sees  the  gifts 
cast  therein ;  and  if  Christ  Jesu^  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us,  surely 
each  ought  to  follow  in  His  footsteps  in  all  things,  for  as  the  Lord  Him- 
self says :  ^  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  bare 
done  to  you.' 


JAMES  DODDS.* 

The  name  of  James  Dodds  is  identified  with  the  fifty  years'  struggle  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters.    To  illustrate  their  character,  and  work,  and 
sufferings,  his  best  literary  efforts  were  directed.    His  sympathies  all 
through  life  were  wholly  with  the  friends  of  truth  and  liberty.    Sir 
William  Wallace  and  his  fellow-patriots  contending  against  the  English 
invaders,  Kossuth  maintaining  a  patriotic  struggle  on  behalf  of  his  natire 
land,  the  community  of  Britain  vindicating  the  right-of-way  throagh 
Glen  Tilt, — all  had  his  earnest  sympathy,  and  in  the  last-named  instances 
his  effective  aid ;  but  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  nature  were  stirred  bj 
reflecting  on  the  great  and  ever-memorable  struggles  of  the  Covenanters. 
The  lays  included  in  this  volume  have  not  previously  been  published  in  a 
collected  form,  though  they  have  appeared  in  periodicals.    We  are  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Dodds, 
that  ^in  point  of  polish,  fire,  and  sincerity,  they  are  far  superior 'to 
Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers.    They  were  carefully  written  after  the 
subject  had  been  fully  studied,  and  will  be  found  historically  correct,  as 
well  as  poetically  expressed.     The  biography  of  Mr.  Dodds  is  worthy  of 
all  commendation.    The  writer  shows  a  thorough  appreciation  of  his 
subject,  his  statements  are  characterized  by  sound  judgment,  and  the 
style  is  unexceptionable.    Speaking  from  recollection,  we  consider  the 
portrait  an  excellent  likeness.     The  volume  is  well  printed  and  el^^^lj 

•  Lcuft  of  the  Cownumtera,  By  James  Dodds,  Author  of  Fifty  Teart'  Siruggk  •/  *J* 
Covenanters;  and  Thorruu  Chalmers :  a  Biographical  Study^  eto.  With  a  Memoir  ofue 
Author  by  the  Kev.  James  Dodds,  Dunbar.  With  Portrait  etched  by  B.  W.  Maobew 
from  a  Photograph.    Edinburgh :  John  Haclaien  &  Son.    1880, 
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fimdied.  The  life  of  Dodds  is  extremely  interestiDg,  waA  far  the  wake 
ciueflj  of  jonthfal  readers,  we  propose  to  iodictte  some  of  the  IflMciui 
suggested  by  tiiis  biography. 

James  Dodds  was  born  on  the  6th  February  1818  at  Softlaw,  in  the 

parish  of  Spronaton,  near  Kelso.    His  father  died  early,  and  James 

Dodds  was  brought  np  under  the  roof  of  his  grandfather.    The  old  man 

ilTod  at  Muaerig,  within  the  grounds  of  Floors  Castle.    He  was  a  man 

of  sifigular  piety  and  gravity  of  character,  of  great  intelligence  and 

uncommon  gentleness  of  disposition,  a  member  <^  the  Secession  Church 

in  Kelso,  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  was  then  minister,  and  admitted 

to  familiar  intercourse  by  James,  ^  the  good  Duke  of  Rozburghe.'    The 

minister  and  the  Duke,  as  well  as  the  grandfather,  left  their  imfMress 

on  youDg  James  Dodds ;  and  it  was  one  reminiscence,  that  he  had  same* 

times  got  his  ear  pinched  by  '  the  King  of  Tweedside.'    The  Duke's 

chamberlain,  Mr.  Innes,  acted  with  considerate  kindness,  and  made 

arrangonents  for  Jamee  Dodds  going  to  the  University.    In  other  in* 

stances  Mr.  Innes  smoothed  the  way  for  boys  destined  to  attain  eminenae^ 

an  example  that  deserves  imitation  by  those  in  positions  of  influ^ce. 

Among  othar  helpers  of  the  promising  boy  were  the  Rev.  William  Kell, 

Episcopal  minister  of  Kelso,  and  his  excellent  wifa     Others  not  less 

bdpfnl  were  found  in  a  humbler  sphere,  for  James  Dodds  wrote  in  after 

years :  ^  My  first  reading  of  Milton  was  from  the  bookshelf  of  a  common 

blacksmith.    I  was  first  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  globes  and  of 

geography  by  a  ditcher  in  a  little  hamlet.    My  first  spell  at  astronomy 

and  electricity  was  in  a  manuscript  written  by  a  plain  farmer,  who  also 

constructed  telescopes  and  electric  machines.    I  first  heard  of  Goethe  by 

a  forester's  wife  getting  me,  when  a  boy,  to  read  ''The  Borrows  of 

Werter ; ''  and  I  was  introduced  to  the  wonderful  exploits  of  Don  Quixote 

by  a  ploughman  in  one  of  the  lonely  and  secluded  valleys  at  the  foot  of 

the  Cheviots.'    Nor  were  these  solitary  specimens  of  Roxburghshire 

peasants  who  had  fair  libraries.    We  can  recollect  a  working*man  who 

bad  not  only  Gib's  Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony,  Hervey's  Medita* 

thns  among  the  Tombs  and  Theron  and  Aspasio^  Watson's  Body  of  Divinity^ 

interspersed  with  classical  allusions  and  Greek  quotations,  and  Young's 

Nighi  ThouglUs^  but  also  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Foets^  the  works  of  many 

English  poets,  and  Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles  XIL  of  Swedsn.    The 

possessor  of  all  this  lit^ary  wealth  was  an  elder  in  the  Anti-Burgher 

Church,  who  survived  to  witness  the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief 

Churches,  but  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life  would  not  join  the  congregation 

in  singing  a  paraphrase. 

In  November  1828,  James  Dodds  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  b^aa 
bis  University  studies ;  bat,  after  one  session,  he  attempted  to  strike  out 
a  path  for  himself,  and  soon  came  to  grief.  One  evil  result  was  a  rupture 
with  his  good  friend  Mr.  Innes ;  and  another  matter  for  regret  was  the 
comparative  loss  of  some  years  during  which  he  acted  as  schoolmaster  at 
Sandyknowe,  six  miles  from  Kelso.  Yet  the  time  was  not  altogether 
lost,  as  it  probably  furnished  some  part  of  his  mental  training.  The 
sitnation  of  Sandyknowe  is  magnificent,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
richest  and  finest  border  scenery.  He  lived  in  the  house  of  James  Stewart, 
farmer,  ^a  very  worthy  man,  a  Beceder  of  the  old  school,  and  much 
respected  by  all  his  neighbours;'  and  every  Saturday  the  teacher  went 
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home  to  Maserig,  retarning  on  the  Monday  morning.  Assidnonsly  he 
discharged  his  daily  dnties,  cnltiyating  meanwhile  his  literary  tastes,  and 
cherishing  dreams  of  fntnre  eminence.  During  those  years,  and  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  Dodds  prepared  for  the^  press  a  volnme  in 
memory  of  his  admired  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  It  is  a  thin  rolame 
of  108  pages,  containing  eight  sermons,  a  brief  account  of  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Shanks  and  the  Rer.  Peter  Yonng,  Jedburgh,  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Hall,  and 
a  dedication  to  Lord  Brougham.  The  memoir  is  brief  but  well  written ; 
and  it  expresses  almost  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Kelso  minister. 
The  same  reverential  regard  for  his  minister  continued  with  Mr.  Dodds 
all  his  life ;  and  a  lecture  in  the  Town-hall  of  Kelso  in  his  later  years 
was  occupied  almost  wholly  with  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Hall  and  the  good 
Duke  of  Roxburghe. 

In  March  1836,  Mr.  Dodds  left  Sandyknowe,  and  was  bound  appren- 
tice for  five  years  to  Mr.  Scott,  a  solicitor  at  Abbotsmeadow,  near 
Mebose.     While  working  hard  in  the  office  he  cultivated  literature,  and 
aspired  to  write  for  some  London  periodical.    An  essay  on  Shakespeare 
was  submitted  to  Thomas  Carlyle  by  the  cousin  who  writes  this  memoir; 
but,  though  desirous  of  being  helpful,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  do  nothing 
more  than  offer  good  advice.    In  the  course  of  a  land  letter  he  says :  ^It 
is  doubtful  to  me  whether  the  highest  conceivable  ^^ success''  in  that 
course  might  not  be  for  your  cousin  an  evil  in  place  of  a  blessing.  I  speak 
advisedly  in  this  matter.    There  is  no  madder  section  of  human  business 
now  weltering  under  the  sun  than  that  of  periodical  literature  in  England 
at  this  day.    The  meagrest  bread-and-water  wages  at  any  honest,  steady 
occupation,  I  should  say,  are  preferable  for  a  young  man,  especially  for 
an  ambitious,  excitable  young  man.    I  mistake  much  if  your  cousin  were 
not  wise  to  stick  stedfastly  by  his  law  and  what  benefits  it  will  yield  him, 
studying,  of  course,  in  all  ways,  to  perfect  and  cultivate  himself,  but 
leaving  all  literary  glory,  etc.  etc.  to  lie  in  the  distance,  an  obscnre 
possibility  of  the  future,  which  he  might  attain  perhaps,  but  also  conld 
do  very  well  without  attaining.    In  another  year,  it  seems,  his  official 
salary  may  be  expected  to  increase  into  something  tolerable ;  he  has  his 
mother  and  loved  ones  within  reach ;  he  has,  or  by  diligence  can  borrow 
and  have,  some  books  worth  reading ;  his  own  free  heart  is  within  him 
to  shape  into  humble  wisdom,  or  mar  into  violent  madness ;  God's  great 
sky  is  over  him,  God's  green,  peaceable  earth  around  him.    I  really  know 
not  that  he  ought  to  be  in  haste  to  quit  such  arrangements.    Neverthe- 
less, if  he  persist  in  the  purpose  to  write,  which,  in  my  ignorance  of  the 
details  of  his  situation,  I  know  not  that  he  should  absolutely  avoid  doing, 
let  him  by  all  means  try  it.    If  he  turns  out  to  have  the  fit  talent,  he  idll 
decidedly  find  an  editor;  if  not,  it  is  better  in  all  ways  that  he  do  not 
find  one.     But  if  he  was  to  write  entertainingly  on  any  subject,  it 
must  be  ^  something  he  specially  hunself  has  seen,  not  probably  Shak^ 
speare,  which  all  the  world  these  two  centuries  has  been  doing  its  best  io 
see.'    Soon  afterwards  we  find  Carlyle  writing  to  James  Dodds  himself, 
wisely  endeavouring  to  encourage  his  youthful  correspondent,  and  Iw 
him  along  a  safe,  practical  path.     He  says, '  You  can  take  comfort  is  the 
meanwhile,  if  you  need  it,  by  the  experience  of  all  wise  men,  that  a  right 
heavy  burden  is  precisely  the  thing  wanted  for  a  young,  strong  man* 
Grievous  to  be  borne ;  but  bear  it  well ;  you  will  find  it  one  day  to  haw 
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been  yerilj  blessed.  ^^  I  would  not  for  any  monej,**  says  the  brave  Jean 
Paul,  in  lids  quaint  way,  ^^  have  had  money  in  my  youth."  He  speaks  a 
truth  there,  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  many.  By  the  way,  do  yon  read 
German  ?  It  would  be  well  worth  your  while  to  learn  it ;  and  not  im- 
possible, not  even  difficult,  even  where  yon  are,  if  you  are  so  resolved. 
These  young,  obscure  years  ought  to  be  incessantly  employed  in  gaining 
knowledge  of  things  worth  knowing,  especially  of  heroic  human  souls 
worth  knowii^ ;  and  you  may  believe  me,  the  obscurer  such  years  are,  it 
IS  apt  to  be  the  better.  Books  are  needed,  but  yet  not  many  books :  a 
few  well  read.  An  open,  true,  patient,  and  valiant  soul  is  needed ;  that 
is  the  one  thing  needful.' 

Dodds  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  to  London,  plodding 
onward  till  he  had  a  splendid  practice  as  a  solicitor,  but  carrying  forward 
also  his  literary  studies  and  his  love  for  the  truth  and  true  men.  The 
Scottish  Covenanters  became  the  subject  of  his  special  study.  He  became 
iotimate  with  eminent  men,  and  notably  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  Louis 
Kossuth ;  and  he  had  an  intense  admiration  for  Garibaldi,  Gavour,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Of  British  statesmen,  Gladstone  occupied  the  highest 
place  in  his  regard.  As  a  parliamentary  solicitor  he  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place,  and  was  instrumental  in  carrying  numerous  railway  and 
other  biUs  of  great  utility  for  Scotland.  His  lectures  on  the  Covenanters 
were  popular  and  useful.  Thus  the  fatherless  boy  became  a  successful 
man  of  business  and  an  ardent  philanthropist.  To  the  close  his  life  was 
characterized  by  hard  and  constant  work,  occasionally  relaxed  for  the 
sake  of  needful  rest.  His  death  was  sudden,  but  not  unexpected.  He 
was  on  a  visit  with  his  wife  to  friends  at  Dundee.  His  wife  had  left  for 
Edinburgh,  where  it  was  expected  Mr.  Dodds  would  join  her  early  in  the 
following  week.  But  ^  almost  immediately  after  his  wife's  departure,  he 
walked  out  of  town  in  the  direction  of  Lochee,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
on  the  Rev.  Archibald  B.  Connell,  the  United  Presbyterian  minister  of 
that  place,  whose  acquaintance  he  wished  to  make,  and  to  whom  he  had 
received  a  letter  of  introduction.  But  when,  after  bis  solitary  walk,  he 
had  almost  reached  the  door  of  Mr.  Connell's  house,  be  was  seen  suddenly 
to  fall  down,  and  was  immediately  taken  up  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
He  expired  before  he  could  be  carried  into  the  house  he  had  expected  to 
enter.  Mr.  Connell  and  he  had  been  quite  unknown  to  each  other,  and 
had  never  consciously  met  in  this  world.  Even  after  the  unknown 
stranger  had  lain  dead  for  hours  in  Mr.  Connell's  house,  that  gentleman 
did  not  know  his  name.  A  more  pathetic,  a  more  tragic  visit  was  never 
paid  by  one  poor  mortal  to  another  in  this  world.'  The  cause  of  death 
had  been  apoplexy,  resulting  from  heart  disease,  to  which  he  had  for 
some  time  been  subject. 


THE  LATE  DANIEL  KERR,  M.A.,  DUNSE.* 

This  little  publication  contains  the  address  which  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Robertson  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Kerr's  funeral  on  22d  July  last, 
and  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Ritchie  on  the  Sabbath  following.    The 

*  Alone,  yet  not  Alone,  A  Diaoonne  on  the  Death  of  the  Ber.  Daniel  Kerr,  M.A.. 
Donse.  By  the  Bev.  William  Bitchie,  D.D.,  Dunse.  With  an  Addreti  at  the  Funeral 
by  the  Bev.  Andrew  K  Bobertson,  Coldingham.  Dunse :  John  WHliamBon ;  J,  M. 
Wilkie ;  Jamet  Swan. 
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former  is  a  loving  tuid  discriminating  portraiture  of  Mr.  Kerr,  white  the 
latter  is  a  very  impressive  and  most  appropriate  discourse  from  John 
z.  82.  At  the  close,  Dr.  Ritchie  gives  the  following  feeliBg  and  admirable 
sketch  of  his  departed  friend: — 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Kerr  was  bom  in  Kilbarchan,  in  Renfrewshire,  on 
the  36th  Maj  1806.  Little  can  be  said  of  his  early  life,  save  to  record 
this  pleasant  remembrance,  that  he  then  gave  himself  to  the  Lord  Jesas 
in  the  morning  of  his  days,  and  showed  in  his  action  clear  evidence  of 
yoathfal  piety.  It  was  not  his  wont  to  speak  much  of  himself,  and  least 
of  all  to  parade  the  experiences  of  his  inner  Kfe.  It  is  not  known,  there- 
fore, at  what  particular  time  he  yielded  up  his  yonng  heart  to  the  Savionr 
in  conversion ;  but  his  whole  subsequent  career  proved  the  reality  of  his 
early  decision  for  Chiist.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this,  that  m 
passing  through  the  usual  training  of  school  in  his  native  place,  in  which 
he  had  evinced  superior  diligence  and  proficiency,  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  In  carrying 
out  this  fixed  purpose,  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1820 
when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  though  so  young,  he  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  such  youthful  ardour  and  success,  that  at  the 
close  of  his  curriculum  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  course  at  the  Glasgow  University,  he  attended 
a  session  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  at  St.  Andrews,  to  enjoy  the 
prelections  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  then  in  the  senith 
of  his  fame  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  United  OoU^; 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  look  back  with  thns  liveliest  interest  to  the 
mental  stimulus  he  derived  under  the  teaching  of  that  great  and  good 
man.  After  he  had  finished  the  course  at  college,  he  entered  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  Relief  Church  at  Paisley,  then  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Thomson,  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  but  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  able 
theologian.  In  the  summer  recess  during  the  years  of  bis  attending  the 
University  and  Divinity  H&ll,  he  taught  a  school  in  Kilbarchan  with  so 
much  acceptance  and  success,  that  he  was  enabled  from  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  to  keep  himself  during  next  session  in  his  course.  Having 
completed  the  prescribed  term  of  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  year  1830.  At  his  first  outset  as  a  probationer,  I  have 
heard  him  say  he  was  a  very  rapid  speaker  in  the  pulpit;  but  froms 
conviction  that  this  rather  impaired  the  ^ect  of  his  preaddng,  he 
endeavoured  by  degrees  to  attain  the  deliberate  mode  of  delivery  which 
constituted  a  power  in  his  ministry  in  all  his  after  years. 

In  the  year  1833  he  received  a  call  from  the  Relief  congregation  st 
Geres,  in  Fife,  and  was  ordained  to  the  holy  ministry  there  in  bis  fint 
pastoral  charga  I  was  then  prosecuting  my  studies  at  the  Universty 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  having  occasion  to 
pay  frequent  visits  to  Ceres,  I  remember  the  interest  felt  in  his  settlement, 
and  the  hopes  expressed  of  the  effects  of  his  mmisterial  work.  ^^ 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  sacred  calling  in  the  little  church  there  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  ardour,  preaching  the  word  with  great  earnest- 
ness, prosecuting  other  labours  for  the  Lord  with  much  fideKty,  and  the 
congregation  grew  under  his  pastorate.  At  that  time,  what  is  caHed  the 
Voluntary  controversy  was  maintained  with  great  enthusiasm  cm  bow 
sides,  and  Mr.  Kerr  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  Nonconfonnitj  with 
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all  the  strength  of  his  earnest  nature,  and  came  forward  in  public 
meetings,  as  well  as  otherwise,  in  defending  what  he  belieyed  to  be  the 
tme  and  the  right,  in  the  f nil  freedom  of  Christ's  Chnrch  from  State 
control  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  and  loved  not  controversy 
for  its  own  sake;  but  he  was  also  a  singolarlj  conscientious  man,  feeling 
it  his  bonnden  duty  in  these  times  to  stand  up  for  his  principles ;  and  he 
entertained  a  strong  conviction  in  his  later  years  that  Nonconformists  in 
Scotland  have  in  more  recent  days  paid  too  little  heed  to  follow  the  steps 
of  the  fathers  of  a  former  generation  in  upholding  the  old  banner  given 
them  to  display  because  of  the  truth.  He  was  accustomed  to  say 
Christians  of  different  denominations  should  all  speak  the  truth  in  love, 
walking  with  each  other  as  far  as  they  are  agreed ;  but  no  real  good  can 
come  from  their  shrinking  to  avow  their  mutual  conscientious  convictions ; 
and  that  the  brotherhood  or  co-operation  is  neither  sound  nor  to  be 
desired  which  cannot  bear,  on  both  sides,  the  open,  honourable,  manly 
expression  of  sentiment  regarding  the  Scripture  law  of  Christ's  house. 

He  remained  in  his  charge  at  Ceres  seven  years,  highly  esteemed  and 
loved  by  an  attached  people,  and  holding  intimate  fraternal  inteh^ourse 
with  ministerial  brethren  around,  of  whom  he  cherished  a  warm  remem- 
brance till  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  month  of  April  1840,  having 
received  a  previous  call,  he  was  inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  this 
coDgregation,  then  in  connection  with  the  Relief  Church.  The  congrega- 
tion had  before  passed  through  a  period  of  painful  trial  and  division,  and 
it  required  great  courage  to  undertake  the  ministerial  work  in  it,  and 
pre-eminent  wisdom  to  carry  it  on  with  effect.  But  Mr.  Kerr  brought 
to  the  difficult  task,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  qualities  of  decision  and 
discretion  required;  and  his  ministry  here  was  crowned  with  success. 
His  genial  frankness  and  urbanity,  his  singular  amiability  and  prudence, 
coapled  with  his  superior  gifts  as  a  preacher,  soon  established  his  posi- 
tion as  a  man  of  power  in  the  church;  and  the  membership  of  the 
congregation  increased  under  his  ministry  to  much  of  its  former 
strength. 

I  look  back  with  deep  emotion  this  day  to  the  beginning  of  my  way 
of  pilgrimage  by  his  side  ^  those  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ; '  and  with 
sadness  and  sorrow  I  feel  that,  as  to  his  endeared  fellowship,  I  am  left 
alone.  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  first  heard  his  name  mentioned  at  Ceres 
in  my  student  days,  that  we  should  be  brought  together  here  to  prose- 
cute onr  life-work  side  by  side ;  but  I  bless  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies 
that  He  has  given  me  to  take  sweet  counsel  with  him,  and  I  regard  this 
brotherly  communion  I  have  enjoyed  as  a  great  privilege  of  my  life. 
Coming  here  within  a  very  few  months  of  each  other  to  commence  our 
ministry  in  the  town,  we  were  drawn  to  mutual  converse  on  the  interests 
of  religion  in  the  place,  and  also  to  common  lines  of  study  for  our  mutual 
improvement  in  order  to  future  usefulness.  Along  with  the  late  Rev. 
James  Smart  of  Chimside,  we  used  for  a  number  of  years  to  meet  regu- 
larly for  the  careful  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages,  as  well  as  to  join  in  other  branches  of  study. 
Many  a  delightful  walk  Mr.  Kerr  and  I  had  together  in  these  happy 
<l<^y8,  between  Dunse  and  Chimside,  through  the  pleasant  scenes  of  this 
h«anttf nl  county ;  and  he  often  recalled  these  charming  walks  and  meet- 
ings as  things  never  to  be  lost  from  the  memory  of  the  heart. 
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In  connection  with  this,  I  may  remark  that  he  was  most  systematic 
and  regular  in  his  habits  of  study  through  all  the  years  of  his  life. 
There  were  special  departments  of  religious  and  literary  research  in 
which  he  was  an  ardent  inquirer,  and  rose  to  very  superior  attainments 
in  knowledge.  Gifted  with  a  power  of  patient  inyestigation  and  a  reteo- 
tive  memory,  he  pursued  his  studies  into  Scripture  antiquities  and  history 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  I  have  met  with  very  few  men  equal  to 
him  in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Bible  chronology,  with  the  history 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  with  the  topography  and  physical  aspects  of  the 
Holy  Land.  He  had  read  and  mastered  almost  every  book  of  travel  in 
Palestine,  or  of  description  of  that  iDteresting  country ;  and  be  could 
give  out  the  stores  of  his  knowledge  from  a  full  mind  and  with  a  fluent 
tongue.  Many  years  ago  he  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to  a 
quarterly  journal  of  sacred  literature,  on  the  Chronology  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  and  also  on  the  lots  in  the  divisions  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  which  attracted  attention  at  the  time;  and  I  believe  that  the 
subsequent  researches  of  scholars  and  explorers  have  gone  far  to  confirm 
the  positions  he  there  advanced. 

In  the  year  1858  Mr.  Kerr  married  Miss  Helen  Hume,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Walter  Hume  of  Yetholm.  This  happy  union  greatly  enhanced 
his  domestic  comfort,  and  gave  bright  promise  of  conducing  much  to  his 
usefulness.  Mrs.  Kerr  was  a  woman  of  rare  amiability,  of  consummate 
prudence,  and  of  genuine  piety,  a  true  help-meet  for  a  minister  of  Christ, 
a  most  genial  companion  and  faithful  friend.  But  it  pleased  the  Allwise 
Disposer  of  events  in  human  life,  to  dissolve  the  conjugal  union  after  a 
very  brief  period  of  its  enjoyment,  by  the  sudden  death  of  ihe  belored 
wife  on  the  12th  July  1861.  This  heavy  stroke  went  to  the  inmost 
heart  of  our  departed  friend,  and  the  anniversary  day  of  his  irreparable 
loss  was  always  observed  by  him  as  a  day  of  mourning,  to  the  very  last 
return  of  it  in  this  closing  month  of  his  own  life. 

It  has  been  most  pleasing  all  this  time  to  observe  how  he  has  made 
full  proof  of  his  ministry  in  the  sphere  where  he  has  been  so  long 
appointed  by  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  to  labour.    You  know  hoir 
diligently  and  zealously  he  prosecuted  the  work  he  so  loved,  preaching 
the  word,  ^  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,'  and  faithfully  performiog 
all  the  other  duties  of  his  pastoral  care.    I  have  been  always  struck 
with  the  hearty  readiness  and  zest  with  which  he  entered  into  all  measures 
for  the  revival  of  religion  or  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
Let  it  be  a  conference  of  presbytery  to  devise  means  for  raising  the 
standard  of  the  religious  life  of  the  churches  within  the  bounds  that  was 
proposed, — ^let  it  be  a  systematic  visitation  of  the  congregations  by 
deputations  of  ministers,  to  speak  to  them  in  practical  addr^ses  on  the 
thmgs  which  belong  to  their  peace, — let  it  be  a  series  of  evangelistic 
meetings  to  be  held  in  our  own  town,  to  awaken  the  people  to  give  moie 
earnest  heed  to  the  message  of  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord, — one  and  all  such  endeavours  to  promote  the  work  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  met  in  Mr.  Kerr  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  warm  friaod. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  for  several  years  united  evangelistic  meetings 
were  held  every  Sabbath  evening  in  the  successive  churches,  addressed 
by  three  of  the  ministers  in  the  town ;  and  at  these  meetings  he  was 
always  a  faithful  attender  and  a  fervent  preacher  of  the  word  of  life. 
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Maoj,  I  befieye,  now  that  his  voice  is  silent  in  the  grave,  will  call  to 
mind  his  earnest  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  his 
beseeching  of  sinners  not  to  neglect  so  great  salvation ;  and  some,  it 
maj  be,  who  slighted  these  pleadings  of  Ood's  departed  servant,  may 
wish  in  their  hearts  to-day  that  they  had  listened  then  to  the  glad 
tidings  from  his  persuasive  lips. 

It  was  thns  he  f alfilled  his  course  in  the  ministry  he  had  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesas,  every  year  increasing  in  usefulness,  growing  in  maturity 
of  Christian  character,  mellowing  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and 
rising  in  influence  in  the  community  as  he  advanced  in  years.  But  for  a 
considerable  time  past  it  was  apparent  to  all  who  saw  and  loved  him, 
that  his  ^  strength  was  weakened  in  the  way,'  and  that  the  time  of  his 
departure  might  be  near  at  hand.  With  the  hopefuhiess  of  his  cheerful 
natore,  he  was  slow  to  perceive  the  grave  symptoms  of  his  trouble,  and 
although  reminded  by  his  medical  advisers  of  serious  elements  in  his 
complaint,  he  clung  to  the  possibility  of  yet  reviving  for  a  season.  With 
heroic  courage  and  perseverance,  he  stuck  to  ministerial  work,  though 
straggling  often  with  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  though 
very  unable  for  the  duties  he  persisted  in  labouring  to  fulfil.  It  was 
deeplj  affecting  to  see  him  walking  warily  on  the  street  to  avoid  exciting 
the  ominous  pain,  often  pausing  in  the  way  to  gather  his  breath,  and  glad, 
as  he  said  to  me  lately,  when  he  met  a  friend  to  stand  and  speak  with 
him  for  a  moment  till  he  got  relief  to  respiration.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  oat  on  duty  was  in  attending  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  members  of 
his  congregation,  and  it  was  touching  to  meet  him  as  I  did,  walking 
slowly  to  the  cemetery  alone,  that  he  might  have  a  little  more  time  for  his 
weary  but  willing  steps.  It  was,  I  think,  only  the  second  day  after  this 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  on  him  which  laid  him  low.  He  was 
seized  with  severe  and  alarming  spasms  of  pain  in  the  chest,  that 
awakened  fears  that  his  end  was  near.  He  passed  through  some  days 
and  nights  of  intense  suffering,  till  a  measure  of  relief  was  vouchsafed  to 
him.  I  saw  him  then,  during  a  brief  interval  of  abatement  of  pain,  and 
was  greatly  moved  by  his  saying  to  me,  among  his  first  words,  ^  I  feel, 
brother,  my  work  is  done ;  the  trouble  is  in  my  heart.'  He  referred  in 
klodlj  words  to  our  long  unbroken  friendbhip  in  our  life  and  work 
together.  I  could  only  respond,  ^  We  have  had  happy  days  of  com- 
mmuon  on  earth,  that  I  humbly  hope  will  be  renewed  in  heaven.'  He 
took  up  this  thought  and  said,  with  tender  emotion,  ^  Tes ;  I  have  been 
greatly  exercised  in  this  illness  with  that  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ^^  Him 
that  cometh  unto  me  I  wiU  in  no  wise  cast  out."  I  have  turned  it  over 
and  over,  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  every  look  of  it,  to  be  full  of  hope. 
What  a  sure  ground  for  trust  is  that,  ^^ I  will  in  no  tcise  cast  out"! 
This  is  my  hope.'    I  said, '  It  is  a  hope  that  will  never  make  ashamed.' 

I  visited  hun  once  and  again  after  this  when  he  was  a  little  easier,  and 
nothing  impressed  me  more  in  him,  during  these  trying  days,  than  his 
cheerful,  peaceful,  happy  frame,  grateful  for  everything  in  the  Lord's 
doings  and  mercies  to  him ;  and  though  feeling  most  tenderly  for  those 
he  was  leaving  behind,  yet  trusting  them  in  calm,  loving  confidence  to 
the  kind  care  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  To  them  he  fervently  said, 
*  Give  no  half  heart  to  Christ,  give  it  all  at  once.'  He  drank  in  the 
thankful  spirit  of  faith  and  love  so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  103d 
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Psalm,  the  opening  Terses  of  which,  and  indeed  quotations  from  the  whole 
Psalm,  were  much  on  his  lips  in  his  latter  end.  Several  hymns  of  simple 
trnst  and  hope  in  Jeans  were  often  repeated  bj  him,  or  read  to  him  at  his 
request ;  and  it  was  soothing  to  him  in  moments  of  pain  to  hare  them 
song  by  his  family  in  his  room.  The  hymn  ^  Rock  of  Ages '  was  a  special 
favourite. 

The  words  in  Isa.  zxziii.  17  were  thns  appropriated  by  him  :  ^I  shall 
see  the  King  in  His  beanty ;  I  shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off.* 
In  moments  of  intense  pain  and  suffering  he  exclaimed,  ^  Why  tarry  the 
wheels  of  His  chariot?'  ^Gome,  Lord  Jesus;  come  quickly!' 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  last  week  on  earth  he  seemed  some- 
what reyired,  and  on  the  Saturday,  through  the  earlier  hours  of  the 
day,  he  continued  in  this  hopeful  state  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  he  dropped 
into  languor,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  an  agonizing  spasm  came 
on  him,  that  in  a  few  moments  deprived  him  ^of  consciousness,  which  be 
never  regained  till  he  breathed  his  last,  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  and  his 
ransomed  spirit  departed,  we  believe  to  be  with  God. 

Very  little  space  remains  for  me  to  attempt  any  lengthened  delineation 
of  our  dear  departed  friend's  character.  Nor  is  this  at  all  necessary. 
The  conspicuous  features  of  it  were  patent  to  all  observers. 

He  was  ^  a  man  of  God ; '  ^  a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;'  ^  a  living  epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men.' 
He  was  a  man  of  eminent,  practical,  manifest  piety.  Piety  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  his  other  excellences,  like  the  granite  formations  of 
our  earth,  that  sustain  all  the  beauty  which  glows  above  them.  His 
religion  was  not  a  thing  of  mere  sentiment  or  of  talk*  about  spiritual 
experiences ;  it  was  a  life  in  his  soul  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
— pervading  his  whole  being,  ruling  all  his  actions.  It  led  him  to  an 
eminent  consistency  of  conduct,  to  a  remarkable  loyalty  to  duty,  to 
a  supreme  devotion  in  serving  the  Lord,  to  a  holy,  habitual  watch- 
fulness against  all  sin.  To  see  his  religion,  you  had  but  to  hear 
him  pray.  How  lowly  and  reverent  his  spirit,  how  full  of  nnctioD 
his  petitions,  how  confiding  his  approach,  through  Jesus,  to  his  heareolj 
Father  1  In  his  daily  walk  he  was  thus  ^  an  example  of  the  believers, 
in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.' 

He  was  remarkable  for  geniality  and  affectionateness  of  nature.  Th^ 
was  a  kindly  look  in  his  eye,  as  it  glowed  in  the  warmth  of  affection  to  a 
friend,  or  as  it  glistened  with  a  tear  of  sympathy  for  the  sorrowful,  that 
showed  the  tendw,  loving  heart  which  beat  in  his  bosom.  In  this  loyiog- 
kindness  how  unselfish  be  was,  how  willing  to  serve  others  at  any  sacrifice 
of  ease  or  effort  to  himself !  Who  that  came  near  in  close  conva^  with 
him,  could  fail  to  observe  and  admire  his  generous  candour,  his  mild 
charitableness,  his  sensitive  fear  of  giving  offence  by  word  or  deed! 
There  was  thus  a  depth  and  strength  in  his  friendship  that  could  be 
thoroughly  trusted,  and  that  drew  many  hearts  to  him  in  affection  for  Be. 
He  was  a  most  upright  and  honourable  man.  He  combined  in  a  iapi 
deg^ree  singular  amiability  with  manly  decision,  causing  him  to  stand  by 
the  right.  In  his  inmost  soul  he  recoiled  from  what  is  mean  and  crooked 
in  action,  and  there  was  in  his  whole  demeanour  a  transparent  unswernng 
integrity.  Truth  and  honour  sat  enthroned  in  his  heart,  and  shone 
out  in  spontaneous  expression  in  all  he  said  and  did. 
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He  was  remarkable  for  public  spirit  and  derotion  to  the  cause  of  Ood. 
Whateyer  tended  to  promote  civil  and  religions  liberty  found  in  him  a 
cordia]  friend  and  a  powerful  advocate.  He  was  not  given  to  mingle  in 
political  afifaks,  yet  he  was  readj,  as  he  recently  diowed,  to  advocate 
principles  which  be  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  his  country.  It  was 
his  public  spirit  tkat  prompted  him  to  take  the  part  he  did,  in  labours 
for  the  improYement  of  sacred  music,  in  onerous  work  for  six  years  at 
the  school  board,  and  in  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  temperance. 
It  was  his  public  spirit  that  moved  him  to  interest  and  endeavour  for  the 
gathering  of  the  dispersed  of  all  God's  Israel  into  one.  For  the  Union 
of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches,  happily  consummated  in  1847,  in 
constituting  the  present  United  Presbyterian  Church,  he  laboured  and 
prayed.  He  longed  also  to  see  the  Union  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Free  Church ;  and  he  moved  the  first  overture  in  his 
presbytery  to  this  effect  that  was  laid  on  the  table  of  our  Synod  ;  and 
though  for  the  time  this  has  not  been  accomplished,  he  believed  to  his 
dying  day  that  it  will  come. 

As  a  preacher  his  powers  and  accomplishments  were  of  a  superior 
order,  rendering  him  a  workman  that  needed,  not  to  be  ashamed.  His 
mind  was  characterized  by  masculine  sagacity,  and  disposed  to  look  at 
every  subject  in  a  broad,  practical  light.  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
intellect,  a  sound  judgment,  a  manly  reason,  and  a  deep  sensibility  of 
heart.  His  discourses  were  thoroughly  evangelical  in  their  strain, 
replete  with  edifying  views  of  Scripture  truth,  eminently  fitted  to  impress 
the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  and  when  the  preacher  warmed  with  his 
theme,  rising  often  to  a  tone  of  lofty  spirituahty  in  his  thought,  his  fine 
musical  voice  quivering  with  emotion,  the  word  came  with  power  to 
those  that  heard  him.  The  grand  theme  of  his  preaching  was  Christ  and 
Him  crucified,  a  keynote  which  he  struck  in  his  first  sacramental  dis- 
course here,  and  which  he  announced  as  the  subject  of  what  turned  out 
to  be  his  last  communion  sermon :  '  Whom  we  preach,  warmng  every 
man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.' 


I   S&BVE. 

More  than  five  hundred  years  ago  the  great  battle  of  Crecy  was  fought 
l)y  the  English  and  the  French.  An  old  king  came  from  Germany  to 
help  the  French.  He  was  very  brave,  and  as  he  was  so  blind  that  he 
codd  not  see  anything,  he  had  the  bridle  of  his  horse  tied  to  the  horse 
of  a  soldier  on  either  side,  and  so  was  led  into  the  battle.  The 
English  conquered,  and  this  old  King  John  was  killed.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  son  of  the  King  of  England,  was  only  fifteen  years  old, 
hnt  he  fought  very  bravely.  When  King  John  fell,  this  young  prince 
took  the  motto  of  the  old  man  for  his  own.  It  was  of  two  words,  in 
German,  which  mean,  *I  serva'  The  Princes  of  Wales  keep  this  motto 
to  this  day.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  would  have  been  more  natural  for 
a  king's  son  to  take  *  I  rule  *  for  his  motto  f 
With  what  spirit  did  Christ,  Himself  the  King  of  kings,  come  into  this 
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world  ?  For  thirty  years,  long  after  He  was  a  man  grown,  He  Bored 
His  father  and  mother,  qnietly  doing  His  work  at  home.  Then,  the 
three  years  that  He  went  about  preaching,  did  He  appear  like  a  king! 
No,  He  had  no  home,  bat  went  from  place  to  place,  teaching  men  to  be 
humble.  ^  And  who8oe?er  will  be  chief  among  yon,  let  him  be  yoor 
serrant.'  Once,  you  remember.  He  took  water  and  washed  His  disciples' 
feet !  He  taught  that  it  was  better  to  be  the  servant  of  Ood  than  the 
king  of  men. 

Let  us  take  this  motto,  ^  I  serve,'  for  ours.  Let  us  count  it  the  greatest 
joy  and  the  highest  honour  to  be  a  servant  of  God.  Let  us  pray  for 
strength  to  do  His  wiU,  even  in  the  smallest  and  lowliest  of  duties, 
remembering  the  promise  that  those  who  serve  Him  on  earth  shall  reign 
with  Him  in  heaven. 

*■  Ye  Bcrrants  of  tbe  Lord, 
£«ch  in  his  office  wait, 
Obserrant  of  Uis  heavenly  word. 
And  watchf  ol  at  His  gate. 

*  0  happy  servant  he, 

In  such  a  posture  found ! 
He  shall  his  Lord  with  rapture  see, 
And  be  with  honour  crowned.* 

—Selected, 

THOUGHTS    ON   UNIVERSAL   PEACE. 

In  the  possible,  I  do  not  say  in  the  probable,  future,  there  lies  at  a 
distance,  an  alliance,  not  a  union,  of  Qreat  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Australia,  India,  belting  the  globe  and  possessed  of  power  to  strike  a 
universal  peace  through  half  the  continents  and  all  the  seas.  The  dis- 
banding of  large  standing  armies  among  English-speaking  peoples  would 
be  one  majestic  end  attainable  by  this  majestic  means.  Great  Britaio 
alone  now  virtually  rules  the  waves.  The  fleets  of  such  an  alliance  might 
easily  govern  the  oceans.  A  league  of  all  Enghsh-speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world  could  be  attacked  only  from  the  sea. 

Charles  Sumner,  years  ago,  made  a  speech  for  peace;  but  it  was  bis 
stern  fortune  to  pass  through  life  a  sentinel  on  the  edge  of  the  most 
terrific  civil  conflict  the  world  ever  saw,  except  one — the  Thirty  Years' 
War.    We  have  listened  to  his  words  very  earnestly.    He  had  far  fore- 
cast, and  regarded  our  battles  as  only  a  police  movement  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws.    He  did  not  admit  that  his  peace  principles  were 
fundamentally  compromised  by  all  he  did  in  support  of  the  Union  dorini^ 
our  civil  conflict.    It  was  the  dream  of  many  cultivated  men  in  Boston, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  that  we  had  come  to  an  era  in  which  wars  were  to 
be  unpopular  with  culture  throughout  the  world.    It  is  the  dream  of  nuuiy 
men  of  culture  yet,  that  such  an  era  is  ahead  of  us.    Our  great  com- 
missions for  the  discussion  of  international  law,  and  for  the  arraDgemeot 
of  common  rules  in  commerce,  are  full  of  hope  to-day,  although  most  of 
their  members  are  lawyers  and  dry  men  of  the  world,  that  self-interest 
will  ultimately  prevent  war  between  people  of  the  English-speaking  class. 
Is  it  altogether  too  early  for  us  to  look  upon  the  Peace  Society  as  a 
timely  organization  T    Is  it  not  a  promise  to  which  at  this  season  we 
may  well  listen  as  a  bugle  calling  us  from  afar,  and  having  in  it  more 
hope  than  was  in  the  bugles  heard  at  Luckno  w  ?  ^  England  and  America, 
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wrote  Carlyle  to  Dickens  in  1845, '  are  properly  not  two  nations,  but 
one ;  inseparable  by  haman  power  or  diplomacy ;  being  already  united 
by  Heayen's  Act  of  Parliament  and  nature  and  practical  intercourse ; 
indivisible  brother  elements  of  the  same  great  Saxondom,  to  which,  in  all 
honoarable  ways,  be  long  life.' — JoBf^ph  Cook, 


KARL:  THE  FOSTER  SON. 

{A  Story  of  Sivitzerland.) 

by  bobbrt  bichabdson,  b.a.,  author  of  '  almost  a  hebo,' 
'  Phil's  champion,'  '  beneath  the  southern  cross.* 

The  Briinnig  Pass  leads  from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  to  the  Lake  of  Brlenz. 
You  make  the  journey  by  diligence,  that  is  by  stage-coach.  It  may  be 
that  none  of  my  young  readers  have  yet  visited  Switzerland,  but  I  hope 
that  all  or  some  of  you  will  one  day  do  so;  and  when  you  do,  it  is  very 
likely  that  you  will  cross  the  Briinnig  Pass,  when  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
delighted  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

About  midway  in  the  Pass,  in  a  secluded  little  valley,  there  once  stood 
a  small  chdlet  or  cottage,  owned  by  a  farmer  named  Reutelier.  Franz 
Kentelier's  farm,  which  adjoined  the  cottage,  was  but  a  small  matter  as 
farms  go  in  England,  and  it  was  only  by  great  good  management  and 
thrift  that  Franz  and  his  wife  Pauline,  who  were  entirely  dependent  on 
the  produce  of  their  farm,  made  enough  out  of  it  to  live  on.  Not  only 
had  they  done  this,  however,  but  they  had  undertaken  to  find  shelter, 
food,  and  clothing  for  a  third  iomate  of  the  chdlet — a  little  boy  whom 
they  had  adopted  at  the  age  of  six.  Karl  Bremmer  was  the  orphan 
child  of  a  dear  friend  of  Franz  Reutelier,  and  when  both  his  parents 
died  at  a  short  interval,  leaving  the  little  fellow  with  no  money  and  few 
friends  in  a  position  to  do  much  for  him,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  took 
him  to  their  home,  and  made  him  as  their  own  child. 

As  Earl  grew  up,  he  became  of  some  assistance  to  his  foster-parents 
both  in  the  farm  and  household  work,  for  he  was  as  ready  to  help  Pauline 
in  her  department  as  he  was  to  share  with  Franz  in  the  out-door  labours. 
Bnt  for  some  years,  by  reason  of  course  of  his  tender  age,  the  assistance 
he  could  render  in  any  way  was  very  small,  and  it  was  during  this  time 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  boy's  keep  was  really  a  grave  consideration 
to  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  so  small  a  margin  had  they  over  at  the  year's 
^nd  to  meet  any  additional  demands  upon  their  resources.  But  they 
patiently  and  bravely  saved  from  their  own  comforts  to  be  able  to  spare 
the  more  for  little  Karl,  whom  they  had  soon  grown  to  love  dearly,  and 
never  for  a  moment  repented  the  course  they  had  taken  in  regard  to 
him. 

At  the  tune  my  story  begins  a  great  change  was  about  to  take  place 
in  the  little  household  of  the  ch^t  Karl  was  now  grown  up,  and  had 
^<^Qg  since  ceased  to  become  a  burden  to  his  foster-parents.  He  was  in 
^  seventeenth  year,  an  active,  hardy  youth,  with  dark  curly  hair,  black 
^yes,  and  a  bright,  honest,  handsome  face.    Karl  was  full  of  strength. 
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and  life,  and  energy,  and  the  little  farm  no  longer  Bopplied  snifidcDt 
occupation  for  him  and  Franz  Reatelier,  who  was  still  little  past  his 
physical  prime.  And  so,  after  mnch  deliberation,  and  mnch  sorrow  tnd 
heartache  on  the  purt  of  Franz,  Panline,  and  Karl  himself,  it  had  been 
decided,  not  without  prayer  for  guidance  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  that 
Franz  should  leave  the  home  that  had  sheltered  him  for  ten  years,  and 
seek  his  fortune  farther  afield  than  in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  native 
valleys.  He  was  not  going  merely  as  far  as  Lucerne  or  even  Berne,  bat  far 
away  beyond  seas — to  Australia.  Karl  had  read  and  heard  a  good  deal 
about  Australia,  for  he  was  of  an  active,  inquiring  mind ;  and  though 
the  thought  of  separating  himself  so  far  from  his  dearest  friends  on  earth 
cost  him  a  keen  heart-pang,  he  was  tempted  by  the  idea  that  there  were 
greater  opportunities  for  getting  on  in  the  new  country,  and  that  perhaps 
he  would  be  able  to  make  enough  money  to  return  to  Switzerland  aod 
support  Franz  and  Pauline  during  their  old  age.  It  was  this  thought 
and  this  hope,  together  with  a  firm  trust  in  God's  providence  and  pro- 
tection, that  bore  up  Karl's  heart  in  the  prospect  of  quitting  his  dear 
home.  As  for  Pauline,  her  grief  at  parting  with  her  boy  may  be  ima- 
gined. It  was,  indeed,  very  great,  for  she  loved  Karl  above  anything  on 
earth  except  her  husband. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  summer  morning  when  Karl  bade  his  old  home  fare* 
well  Franz  was  to  accompany  him  to  Alpnacht,  whence  he  would  get 
the  lake  steamer  to  Lucerne.  Pauline  dnng  abont  his  neck  in  a  liager- 
ing  embrace,  and  her  tears  fell  in  a  rain  upon  the  boy*8  cheek.  ^  Ad^ ! 
adieu !  my  dear  Karl !  *  she  exclaimed  wiUi  a  shaking  voice.  *The  good 
God  protect  you  wherever  yon  go,  and  bring  you  back  again  some  daj 
to  the  dear  motherland.' 

Karl  kissed  her  passionately,  broke  from  her  arms,  and  hurried  after 
Franz,  who  had  walked  a  little  way  along  the  road. 

It  was  but  a  sorrowfnl  walk  of  Karl  Bremmer's  to  Alpnacht  that  daj. 
The  son  shone  as  bright  as  sun  coald  shine  on  the  snow-tipped  mountain 
peaks  and  the  peaceful  green  valleys,  but  it  could  not  cheer  with  its 
radiance  the  lad's  heavy  heart.    The  birds  piped  gaily  in  the  apple  and 
walnut  trees,  but  for  Karl  thdr  song  fell  on  dull  ears.    He  was  thioking 
of  his  childhood,  and  the  hoars  spent  in  happy  play  among  those  green 
meadows,  rushing  mountain  brooks,  and  breezy  uplands ;  of  the  times 
when  he  took  the  cows  to  pasture  up  the  rocky  hill-ndes  in  the  dewj 
mommg  and  brought  them  back  at  sunset,  their  bells  chiming  a  silveiy 
peal  in  the  still  twilight ;  of  the  days,  too,  before  he  was  big  enough  to 
go  with  the  cows,  when  he  used  to  stand  by  the  roadside  with  his  little 
tray  of  fruit,  new  milk,  and  biscuits,  and  wait  for  the  diligences  aod 
voiiures  coming  np  from  Alpnacht,  the  people  in  which  used  glsdly  to 
purchase  his  beautiful  rich  milk  and  dusters  of  big  black  cherries,  so  that 
he  returned  home,  skipping  and  singing,  clinking  a  little  heap  of  pence  in 
one  of  his  tumblers,  which  he  poured  into  Paoline's  apron.    Would  he 
ever  really  behold  those  fair  green  valleys  and  pine-clad  hills  again? 
Karl  and  Franz  did  not  speak  much  during  their  walk,  for  Franz  was  as 
heavy  at  heart  as  the  boy,  or  even  more  so. 

At  Alpnacht,  Karl  and  his  foster-father  bade  each  other  a  tender 
farewell  Franz  watched  the  little  steamer  until  it  disappeared  roaod  • 
headland  of  the  lake,  and  then  turned  away  to  pursue  his  solitsry  9m 
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loaelj  walk  back*  From  Lacone,  Karl  journeyed  to  Berne,  and  thenoe 
to  Rotterdam,  whence  the  ship  sailed  which  carried  him  to  Aostralia. 

For  many  days  after  Karl's  departure  life  seemed  yery  much  quieter 
and  duller  to  Franz  and  PanHne  Rentelier.  They  missed  the  lad's  bright 
and  cheery  presence  terribly.  Franz  missed  him  from  his  side  in  the 
fieids ;  Pauline  missed  him  in  the  chdlet, — ^there  was  no  one  now  to  do  a 
dozen  little  errands  for  her  in  the  course  of  a  summ^'s  day — ^to  attend 
with  cheerful  alacrity  her  slightest  bidding.  When  the  long  winter  came 
roaDd,  and  for  weeks  together  Franz  could  engage  in  no  out-door  work, 
he  and  Pauline  missed  their  boy  still  more.  Their  fireside,  or  rather  their 
stove-side, — ^for  in  Switzerland  they  have  not  blazing,  open  fireplaces  like 
oars  in  England,  but  closed-in  stoves, — seemed  often  very  lonely  when 
they  thought  of  how  Karl  used  to  make  the  long  evenings  fly  with  some 
tale  or  hktory  which  he  read  from  one  of  his  books.  Poor  Franz's 
scholarship  was  limited  to  being  able  to  spell  out  slowly  and  toilfully  an 
easy  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  even  that  was  beyond  Pauline. 

It  may  be  supposed  how  eagerly  these  two  good  people  waited  for 
news  from  Karl.  They  bad,  I  suspect,  very  vague  ideas  about  Australia ; 
how  far  away  it  was  from  Alpnacht,  and  how  long  it  took  to  get  there ; 
and  I  think  they  wondered  a  little  that  they  were  so  long  in  getting  a 
letter  from  Karl. 

4t']l  con>e  in  God's  good  time,  wife,'  Franz  used  to  say,  being  wishful 
to  reassure  Pauline,  though  he  himself  was  sometimes  in  doubt  and  per- 
plexity about  the  matter  even  while  he  spoka  ^  Peter  Flavelle,  the 
sehoohnaster  at  Zamen,  was  saying  to  me  the  other  day  that  it's  a  very 
loDg  way  to  Australia.  It  must  be  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  world 
from  Brienz  or  Alpnacht,  I  think.' 

The  letter  came  at  last.  Karl  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  very  plain ; 
priQting  it  in  large,  bold  capitals,  so  that  Franz  could  read  it  like  the  big 
Bible,  and  using  ^e  shortest  and  simplest  words.  The  contents  of  the 
letter  brought  comfort  and  gladness  to  the  hearts  of  Franz  and  Pauline. 
Karl  had  obtained  suitable  employment  in  the  country  of  his  emigration, 
liked  his  new  life,  and  had  every  prospect  of  doing  well. 

'It  is  wonderful — ^wonderful,'  said  Franz,  when  he  had  read  the  letter 
orer  twice.  ^  The  lad  says  he  is  14,000  miles  away  from  Alpnacht,  and 
this  letter  has  come  all  that  way.  Think  of  that,  wife ;  no  wonder  it  took  a 
loog  time  to  reach  us.  And  what  a  beautiful  letter  it  is,  to  be  sure ;  I 
can  read  it  all  like  the  first  chapter  of  St  John.  Fourteen  thousand 
miles !  wonderful,  wonderful  1 ' 

^  Thank  the  good  God  he  is  so  well  and  happy,'  said  Pauline.  ^  Put 
it  away  carefully,  Franz ;  we  will  keep  all  the  lad's  letters.' 

After  that  letters  came  regularly  from  Karl  every  two  or  three  months, 
and  were  answered  nearly  as  regularly.  Franz  used  to  walk  over  to 
Zamen,  which  was  the  nearest  village  to  the  chdlst,  and  get  Peter 
Flavelle,  the  schoolmaster,  a  very  good  friend  of  his,  to  write  him  a  little 
letter.  That  was  what  had  been  agreed  on  between  Karl  and  his  foster- 
parents.  Franz's  letters  were  very  short,  just  a  few  lines  to  say  that 
Pauline  and  himself  were  well. 

Kali's  letters  always  brought  good  news.  He  had  steady  ^nployment 
on  a  fann,  and  was  saving  money.  The  letters  were  carefully  kept  in  a 
little  pine-wood  box,  and  re-read  on  many  a  winter  evening.    Then  sud« 
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denly  they  ceased  comiog.  Franz  was  pnzzled  and  disturbed,  Pauline 
frightened.  Franz  sought  the  postmaster  at  Brienz,  to  see  if  he  conld 
suggest  any  explanation  of  the  matter,  bat  of  coarse  he  could  not. 

No  letter  ever  again  came  from  Karl.  The  months  became  yearct,  bat 
no  further  tidings  of  their  foster-son  ever  reached  Franz  and  Paaline 
from  that  far-away  land.  If  they  had  been  sad  before  in  parting  with 
the  boy,  what  must  their  grief  have  been  now  when  they  were  all  in 
doubt  and  fear  as  to  his  fate!  At  last  they  gave  him  up  for  dead, 
mourned  for  him  as  one  whom  they  should  never  see  again  until  thej 
should  all  meet  in  that  world  to  which  Franz  and  Pauline  looked  forward 
with  Christian  hope  and  trust. 

'  No,  he  cannot  be  alive,'  Pauline  said  over  and  over  again.  'Wherever 
he  had  been  he  would  have  sent  us  word ;  he  would  not  have  left  us  thus 
in  suspense — no ;  we  shall  meet  our  lad  again  only  in  heaven,  my  Fraoz.' 

The  grief  which  Franz  and  Pauline  suffered  for  their  lost  boy  was  not 
the  only  sorrow  they  were  to  be  called  on  to  bear.  Dark  days  were  in 
store  for  them.  Franz's  farm  and  chdlet  were  situated  near  a  stream 
which  flowed  down  from  the  near  mountains.  One  winter,  ten  years 
after  Earl  had  left  his  home,  an  unusual  amount  of  snow  fell  in  the 
Briinnig  Pass.  There  is  always,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  great  deal  of 
snow  in  winter  on  the  highlands  of  Switzerland,  but  this  winter  was  an 
unusually  severe  one.  The  snow  used  often  to  slip  down  from  the  hill- 
sides, near  which  the  Reuteliers'  cMUt  stood,  and  dissolving,  swell  the 
little  river  until  it  became  a  rushing,  foaming  torrent.  But  it  had  never 
yet  been  known  to  rise  much  above  its  banks,  and  Franz  feared  nothiDg 
from  it. 

One  night,  as  Franz  and  Pauline  lay  asleep  in  bed,  they  were  awakened 
by  a  strange,  roaring  sound.  At  first  they  thought  it  was  that  the 
wind  had  risen  while  they  had  been  asleep,  and  was  blustering  and 
shrieking  about  the  eaves  and  galleries  of  the  chdlet.  But  as  thev 
listened  the  sound  seemed  to  them  different  from  that  made  by  the 
wind. 

'  It  is  strange,'  said  Franz ;  ^  I  never  heard  wind  like  that.    It  is  like 
'  the  roar  of  the  Giessbach  Fall.'    Franz  rose  and  went  to  the  window, 
and  then  to  the  door,  whence  he  returned  almost  immediately  in  great 
haste  and  with  a  white  and  terrified  face. 

^  Pauline,  Pauline,  the  river  has  overflowed  1  It  is  n^iog  down  npoo 
us  Hke  a  vast  flood.  A  great  mass  of  snow,  something  like  an  avalanche, 
I  think,  must  have  slipped  down  from  the  hills  and  swelled  the  river. 
Rise,' rise,  dear  wife  !  we  shall  hardly  escape  with  our  lives.' 

It  was  time.  Franz  and  Pauline  had  diffidulty  in  escaping  from  the 
valley  in  which  their  chdlet  was  situated.  The  waters  were  rising  higher 
and  higher  every  instant,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  pursued  them  as  thej 
fled.  But  they  reached  the  higher  grounds  in  safety,  and  were  presentlj 
on  the  high-road.  Then  they  paused  and  tarned  to  look  backward, 
when  a  sad  and  terrible  sight  met  their  gaze.  Their  little  chdlet  was  do 
longer  to  be  seen.  It  had  been  borne  down  and  swept  away  by  the  rosfaiog, 
resistless  torrent,  and  where  the  farm  had  stood  was  now  a  foamingi 
hurrying  flood  of  dark  waters.  Franz  and  Pauline  had  looked  for  the 
last  time  on  the  home  that  had  sheltered  them  both  since  their  marriage 
day. 
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They  walked  all  the  waj  to  Zarnen  that  night  Some  days  afterwards, 
wbeo  the  waters  had  had  time  to  subside,  the  two  paid  a  sorrowful 
?isit  to  the  spot  which  had  been  their  home  a  few  days  before,  bat 
which  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  dreary  and  shapeless  wreck,  earth 
and  mad,  stones  and  debris,  heaped  confusedly  together  in  a  melancholy 
nun. 

Franz  Reutelier  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  heart  to  build  another 
house  for  himself  and  begin  a  farmer's  life  again.  Pauline  and  he  were 
both  getting  old  now,  and  the  energy  and  hope  of  youth  were  no  longer 
theirs.  They  decided  to  live  in  Brieuz.  They  had  saved  a  Uttle  money, 
—a  very  little, — ^which  Franz  had  placed  in  a  bank.  So  they  rented  a 
poor  little  room  in  Brienz,  and  patiently  prepared  themselves  to  face  an 
old  age  from  which  all  the  comforts  of  Ufe  must  be  excluded,  which  would 
know  only  the  barest  necessities. 

In  his  youth,  and  before  he  had  taken  to  farming,  Franz  had  been  a 
clever  wood-carver,  and  he  now  made  an  effort  to  resume  his  former 
calling.  Bnt  not  only  did  he  find  that  his  hand  had  lost  much  of  its 
old  cunning  from  long  disuse,  but  also  that  the  art  of  wood-carving  had 
made  great  advances  since  his  young  days,  and  that  he  was  now  almost 
qaite  unfit  to  compete  with  those  around  him  in  a  town  like  Brienz, 
famed  for  the  skill  of  its  wood-carvers.  He  got,  however,  a  little  work 
to  do  of  the  simple  and  rougher  sorts,  and  his  hand  regained  something 
of  its  former  dexterity  with  the  practice.  In  this  way,  and  with  the 
small  sum  of  money  he  had  saved,  Franz  managed  to  support  himself 
and  Pauline,  but  only  in  the  poorest  fashion.  By  and  by,  too,  as  their 
small  stock  of  savings  dwindled  more  and  more,  their  position  became 
daily  harder.  When  Franz  should  become  quite  too  old  any  longer  to 
work  even  at  rough  wood-carving,  what  would  become  of  himself  and 
Pauline?  He  could  see  nothing  but  utter  poverty  ahead.  And  so,  with 
want  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  with  hearts  weighed  down  with  sad 
and  weary  memories,  Franz  and  Pauline  thought  that  the  time  coald 
not  come  too  soon  that  should  release  them  from  all  their  earthly  cares  and 
sorrows.  They  had  lived  simple  and  blameless  lives,  based  on  Christian 
principle  and  loving  faith  in  the  promises  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  and 
looked  forward  to  parting  from  this  world  with  no  feeling  of  fear.  All 
they  hoped  was  that  one  would  not  long  outlive  the  other.  Perhaps 
yon  will  think  that  this  was  a  rather  sad  and  painful  view  to  take  of 
their  lot,  but  if  you  consider  the  circumstances  a  little,  you  will  admit 
that  it  was  not  an  unnatural  or  inexcusable  one. 

What  I  have  now  to  narrate  may  strike  you  as  an  easy  thing  to  occur 
—in  a  book — ^but  the  story  I  am  telling  is,  in  its  principal  incidents,  a 
true  one,  and  its  last  scene  happened  very  much  as  I  shall  describe  it. 
One  April  night,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Franz  Reutelier's  farm  and  chdiet^  he  and  Pauline  sat  by  their  fire  in  their 
little  room.  It  was  Easter-tide,  and  the  Brienz  people.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike,  were  keeping  holiday ;  but  Franz  and  Pauline  had  not 
the  wherewithal  to  make  holiday.  They  were  too  poor  to  mark  the 
season  with  any  little  jubilee.  They  had  been  talking  together  of 
the  past,  and,  as  always  happened  when  they  did  so,  their  talk  turned 
upon  Karl. 

^  Ah  me !   it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  poor  lad  lying  in  a  far-away 
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foreign  knd,'  said  Paalina  ^  But  there  is  the  same  God  there  as  in 
Switzerland,  Franz,  and  He  willed  it  so ;  and  we  shall  not  be  so  far 
away  from  him  in  the  world  above.  Friends  come  together  again  thoe 
though  the  broad  seas  rolled  between  them  on  earth.  Is  it  not  so^ 
Franz?' 

'  It  is,  Panline.' 

'What  is  that,  Franz?' 

A  slight  sonnd  had  caught  Panline's  ear,  which  was  stiU  %ht  and 
qnkk. 

^  It  is  but  the  wind,'  said  Franz. 

'  Yes ;  I  am  growing  very  nenrons.    But  listen — ^there  again ! ' 

She  had  hardly  ceased  speaking  when  the  door  behind  them  snddenlj 
swnng  open.  They  tnmed  hastily,  and  beheld  a  tall  fignre  filling  up  the 
whole  space  of  the  little  doorway — a  tall  fignre  with  a  bronssd  face, 
and  great  black  beard.  The  next  moment  Panline  was  canght  in  a  pair 
of  strong  arms. 

^Panhne,  my  mother!  I  am  Karl — ^yonr  own  Karl— ^ome  back  to 
yon.' 

Panline  conld  not  answer.  She  was  shaking  so  that  i^e  wonld  have 
fallen  but  for  the  strong  arms  supporting  her,  and  Franz  was  trembling 
too. 

^  Karl,  my  boy — Karl !  is  it  yon,  alive?  '  broke  from  Franz's  lips,  as 
he  canght  the  yonng  man's  hands  in  his  own  tremnlons  ones. 

'  Alive !  of  course.  But  do  not  tremble  so,  dear  Panline.  Sk  down 
and  I  will  tell  you  all.' 

He  placed  the  trembling  woman  gently  in  her  chair  i^ain,  and  sat 
down  himself  between  her  and  Franz. 

^  Did  you  not  get  my  letter  telling  that  I  had  left  my  old  place?'  Karl 
began. 

^No,'  said  Franz  and  Panline  together. 

'  Then  it  must  have  gone  astray  somehow.     Letters  from  so  far  a 
distance  sometimes  do ;  but  it  was  very  unfortunate.    I  wrote  to  teH 
you  tiiat  I  was  going  a  far  way  up  into  the  country,  and  that  you  most 
not  expect  letters  from  me  for  a  long  time,  because  I  should  be  in  a  place 
where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  letters  posted.   I  went  there  with  a 
lot  of  sheep,  to  open  up  new  country,  as  we  say  out  there.     I  told 
you  in  my  letter  that  I  would  not  look  for  any  more  letters  iirom  70a 
until  I  came  back  to  my  old  place,  where  I  should  write  you  again. 
Well,  I  never  went  back.    There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  my  new 
situation,  and  I  had  to  work  long  and  hard.     Bat  piy  labonr  was 
rewarded  at  last ;  the  gentleman  who  employed  me  was  generous,  and 
now  I  am  a  prosperous  man  in  Australia.    But  never  in  aJl  these  years, 
my  dear  Franz  and  Pauline,  have  I  forgotten  you,  though  I  could  not  get 
letters  sent  to  yon.    Always  have  I  been  keeping  in  mind  the  day  wto 
I  should  be  able  to  return  to  Switzerland  and  take  you  both  back  witii 
me.    Few  days  have  gone  by  without  my  praying  that  God  might  grant 
me  this  happiness  if  it  was  His  good  will    I  have  heard  all  the  sloiy  of 
your  misfortxmes  and  troubles  since  I  have  been  in  Brienz.     I  wf^ 
thought  of  such  disasters  overtaking  you — my  dearest  friends  on  earth-' 
you  who  shared  all  your  little  savings  with  me,  that  I  might  not  go 
away  to  a  strange  land  quite  a  penniless  emigrant    And  my  poor  old 
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home,— the  deur  little  ekS^ — how  mj  heart  was  wnmg  to  hear  of  its 
sad  fate !    I  was  looking  f oneard  so  mnch  to  seeing  it  again/ 

'HaTB  yon  been  in  Brienz  some  days,  then,  my  Karl? '  said  Pauline, 
who  had  now  somewhat  recovered  her  calm. 

'  Just  two  days.  How  in^tient  I  was  to  see  yon  I  need  not  say,  bat 
yet  I  had  the  wkh  to  give  yon  a  little  snrpriBe,  and  wailed  tUl  to-nighl; 
for  the  opportoBity.    Perhaps  it  was  like  a  bay,  and  foolish.' 

'Oar  Kari  was  never  foolish,'  said  Panline,  stroking  the  yoong  man's 
snnbmnt  eheek  with  her  trembSng  hand. 

^  And  now  yon  are  both  to  come  back  with  me,'  continned  Earl.  '  I 
have  a  bright,  comfortable  home  awaiting  you.  No  more  toil  or  care 
for  either  of  yon,  dear  Franz  and  Pauline.  You  can  get  ready  soon,  can 
you  not?' 

'  I  suppose  so,  Karl ;  bat  it  is  all  so  strange,'  said  Paofine. 

'  It  is  a  long  way  for  two  old  people  to  go,  Karl.  But  surely  God 
Mds  the  seas  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands — why  shonM  we  fear  ? '  said 
Franz. 

*  You  must  not  talk  of  being  old,  Franz;  you  are  little  more  than 
sixty  years,  and  Pauline  is  less,'  said  Karl  with  a  bright  laugh.  *  You 
are  going  to  a  sunny  land  that  is  like  June  in  Switzerland  all  the  year 
ronnd.  Free  henceforth  from  poverty  and  sorrow,  yon  will  both  renew 
your  youth.  Ah !  how  I  thank  the  good  God  that  I  have  been  able  to 
do  thn  for  my  kind  benefactors,  who  have  been  to  me  father  and  mother 
—to  whom  I  owe  everything.  God  has  granted  me  my  dearest  wish 
this  night.* 

MoiMnasv  Scottish  PuLPrr:  Feab  of  iNCOMsisrsNCT.    A  Sermon. 
By  Bev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  D.D.,  Govan. 

EdSnlmrgh :  James  GemmeD.    1860. 

Tms  is  nwnber  thir^^even  of  a  aeries  of  disoourses  by  Beottish  ministersof 
mark  in  the  various  Churches.  The  sermons  are  not  only  all  characterized  by 
vigour  of  thought,  bot  by  thoroughly  evangelical  teaching.  In  this  way  they 
are  better  entitled  to  be  called  ^  Scotch  Sermons '  than  those  which  pass  under 
that  name  in  a  recently-pnblished  volume  which  has  gained  some  notoriety, 
and  of  whidi  more  is  likely  to  be  heard. 

The  sermon  before  us  is  one  of  great  excellenoe.  The  text  is  Ezra  viii.  22. 
The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is  made  more  so  by  its  historical  sur- 
roundings. Of  these  the  preacher  makes  skilful  use, — the  story  of  Ezra  and 
the  Jewish  nation  at  thatperiod  being  well  employed  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  lessone  of  the  text.  Tne  two  things  that  chiefly  strike  us  about  the  dis- 
course are  its  simplicity  and  resdity — a  simplicity  which  is  the  result  of  prac- 
tised power,  and  a  reality  which  springs  from  honest  and  earnest  conviction. 

Dr.  Johnston  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  preachers. 
Possessed  of  a  mind  of  great  clearness  and  logical  power,  thoroughly  mstmcted 
in  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  knowing  men  as  well  as  books, 
and  gifted  with  a  voice  of  much  compass  and  richness,  he  is  furnished  above 
most  with  the  qualifications  of  an  effeclive  preacher.  Though  this  discourse 
will  not  give  an  idea  to  its  readers  of  what  manner  of  man  Dr.  Johnston  is  in 
the  polpit,  it  will  give  them  a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  teaching,  and  will 
be  found  very  profitable  for  practical  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  life.  In  illus- 
tratioo  of  tins,  we  quote  the  cloong  sentences : — ^  If  Ezra  had  asked  the  king 
of  Perm  f<»r  a  guard  ol  soldierB  to  go  with  him  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
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the  request  would  not  in  reality  have  been  inconsigtent  with  humble  confidence 
in  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Grod,  but  it  would  probably  have  appeared  so 
to  the  king  and  his  nobles,  and  Ezra  feared  lest  in  this  w;ay  the  character  of 
God  should  suffer. 

*  There  is  good  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  Ezra  saw  all  this  clearly,  and 
was  influenced  by  it,  for  we  find  mention  made  in  this  very  chapter  of  his  makiDg 
cautious  and  skilful  arrangements,  and  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  being  with  him 
for  good,  in  consequence  of  these  arrangements.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  arrangements  he  had  to  do,  not  with  heathen  kings  and 
nobles,  but  with  those  who,  like  himself,  were  in  some  measure  acquaint^  with 
the  character  and  government  of  God,  and  who,  consequently,  were  not  likelj 
to  be  stumbled.  lus  spirit  was  like  that  of  Moses  in  times  long  before.  Moees 
knew  that  if  God  destroyed  the  people  in  the  desert,  it  was  because  His  holy 
indignation  was  excited  against  them  on  account  of  their  rebellion,  and  not  on 
account  of  His  inability  to  feed  and  protect  them ;  bat  he  knew  also  that  the 
heathen  who  might  hear  of  it  would  ascribe  the  destruction  of  the  peo^e  to 
the  weakness  of  Him  who  had  promised  to  guide  and  defend  them.  Henoe 
Moses  pleaded  with  God,  that,  from  a  regard  for  His  own  glory,  He  would 
pass  by  the  transgression  of  the  people,  and  spare  them.  And  Ezn^ 
spirit  was  like  that  of  Paul  in  times  long  after,  raul  knew  that,  in  takipg 
money  from  the  churches,  he  was  only  taking  that  to  which  in  equity 
he  had  a  good  claim,  but  he  chose  to  forego  his  claim  lest  ignorant  and 
malicious  men  might  be  led  to  say  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  desire  of 
worldly  wealth  or  personal  aggrandizement.  Ezra  knew  that  li  he  asked  ^ 
guard  of  soldiers,  his  request  mi^ht  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  God  in  ibe  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  men  of  Persia ;  and  rather  than  do  this,  he  was  willing  to 
act  in  a  way  which  many  would  regard  as  rash  and  fanaticail.  Oh  that  among 
the  people  of  God  generaUy  there  was  the  same  jealous  care  of  the  divine 
honour— tiie  same  fear  lest  &e  name  of  Jesus  shoula  be  blasphemed  I  Such  a 
feeling  would  keep  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  line  that  separates  the 
re^on  of  truth  and  duty  from  the  region  of  falsehood  and  wrong ;  and  many 
thmgs  which  they  feel  they  could  do,  in  certain  circumstances,  without  an, 
they  would  prefer  to  refrain  from  doing,  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  and  de- 
I>ravitjr  of  men  around  them.  Things  which  are  in  themselves  lawful  are  at 
times  inexpedient,  and  a  Christian  man,  by  doing  such  things,  may  greatly 
injure  both  his  comfort  and  his  usefulness.  A  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  a  wise 
consideration  of  times  and  circumstances,  are  very  different  things ;  and  to  con- 
found them  shows  only  ignorance  and  folly.  Let  us  seek  to  be  men  in  unde^ 
standing,  but  children  in  malice  and  envy,  to  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless 
as  doves ;  and  let  us  try  more  and  more  to  have  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said  at 
one  time,  '*  I  give  subjection, — no,  not  for  an  hour,"  and  at  another,  **  J  will 
neither  eat  flc»h  nor  drink  wine  while  the  world  standeth,  if  by  so  doing  I  shall 
cause  my  brother  to  stumble,"  and  my  God  to  be  dishonoured.' 

Jubilee  of  the  Rev.  William  Orr,  Senior  Minister  of  the  United  Ftabyterian 
Church,  Fenwick,  11th  March  1879.  With  a  Historical  Sketch,  Portrait,  and 
Nineteen  Illustrations. 

Edlnbnrgb:  Andrew  EUlot  1880. 
This  is  a  really  worthy  memorial  of  an  interesting  event.  In  the  district  in 
which  Mr.  Orr  so  long  and  so  faithf ullv  laboured,  and  in  which  he  was  so 
much  esteemed,  and  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  the  volume  will  be  wanniy 
welcomed.  No  little  pains  have  been  taken  to  maJce  it  as  complete  and  satis- 
factory as  possible.  The  first  part  consists  of  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Feowia 
district,  going  as  far  back  as  the  year  1645,  in  which  the  memory  of  the 
Covenanters  is  revived,  and  notable  events  recorded,  and  dosing  with  a  brief 
account  of  Mr.  Orr's  ordination  and  ministry.  This  is  followed  by  a  diaeooiw 
by  Dr.  Mair  of  Momincside,  full  of  vigorous  bought  and  practical  purpose ;  w 
this  is  succeeded  by  addresses  given  at  the  jubilee  dinner  and  the  semss  that 
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was  held  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  letters  of  apology  from  Mends  who  oonld 
not  be  present. 

The  Tolnme  is  enriched  with  many  illnstrations  which  vividly  recall  the  past, 
as  well  as  represent  the  present.  There  is  also  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Oxx 
prefixed  to  the  volmne. 

From  the  many  testimonies  borne  to  the  sterling  but  unobtrusive  worth  of 
Mr.  Orr,  we  select  the  following  from  his  distinguished  fellow-presbyter,  Dr. 
William  Robertson  of  Irvine.  Writing  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  he  savs : — *  It 
is  with  no  small  feeling  of  disappointment  that  I  mid  myself  kept  back  by 
broken  weather  and  the  weight  of  a  troublesome  cough,  from  joinine  at  your 
kind  call  the  brethren  of  the  presbytery,  assembling  on  Tuesday  mst,  with 
the  Church  at  Fenwick,  and  the  numerous  friends,  that  from  a  wide  circuit 
are  sure  to  gather  to  do  honour,  as  is  most  meet,  to  your  father  on  his  reaching 
as  a  minister  his  golden  fiftieth  year.  I  heartily  give  thanks  to  Grod,  along 
with  you,  that  across  these  fifty  years,  that  through  change  of  life  and  mono- 
tony, that  is  sometimes  more  wearing  out  than  change,  through  joys  moderated 
by  his  own  calm  spirit,  and  sorrows  of  bereavement  bravely  borne  and  com- 
forted by  Qod,  your  worthy  father  has  been  spared  to  work  on  in  his  peaceful, 
pleasant,  and  almost  rural  pastorate,  and  with  that  quiet  power  of  his,  continu- 
ally increasing  with  the  increase  of  his  people^s  attachment,  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ  and  the  better  life  in  Him,  and  drawing  them  on  heavenwai^,  across 
that  half  century,  by  the  attractions  of  the  cross  that  he  has  always  most 
faithfully  and  lovingly  presented,  and  by  the  eloquence  of  the  godly,  kindly, 
blameless,  and  hard-working  life  that,  as  the  minister  of  Fenwick,  he  has  led 
80  nobly  and  so  long.  And  if  not  making  too  much  noise  in  the  world,  and 
never  any  noise  with  the  false  ring  of  ^*the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling 
cymbal,''  all  the  rather  has  his  quiet  ministry  its  echoes  in  another  world,  on 
which,  in  God's  good  time,  he  shall  enter,  both  preceded  and  followed,  I  doubt 
not,  from  Fenwick,  from  the  neighbourhood,  from  places  near  and  remote,  to 
which  his  words  have  travelled,  and  to  which  '*  the  sons  of  youth,"  trained  l^ 
hia  faithful  teaching,  have  gone  forth,  who  shall  rise  up  in  the  great  future  and 
''  call  him  blessed,"  when  &ey  meet  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  at 
His  coming,  and  are  made  his  crown  of  rejoicing  at  that  day.' 

The  Last  Plague  of  Egypt,  The  German  Gladiators,  Great  King  Herod, 
AND  OTHER  PoEMS.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  M^Caul,  Honorary  Canon  of 
Rochester  Cathedral,  etc. 

London:  Longnuma,  GT«en,  A  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.    1880. 

This  volume  is  described  by  its  author  as  '  a  metrical  medley  of  original  pieces, 
written  at  various  times  for  the  amusement  of  the  author's  children,  and  also 
for  general  readers.'  It  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  his  wife  azui  children. 
The  names  of  the  first  three  poems  are  given  on  the  title-page,  but  there  are 
others  of  great  variety,  ranging  'from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 
In  some  there  is  a  tendencv  to  rebuke  and  satire,  in  others  there  is  bright  and 
sunny  playfulness.  The  language  is  chaste,  el^ant,  and  lucid;  and  while 
readers  wUl  admire  the  neatly-turned  sentences,  the  variety  of  subjects  is  such 
that  every  one  will  probably  find  something  to  suit  his  taste.  The  sentiment 
pervading  the  whole  volume  is  commendable.  The  book  itself  is  very  hand- 
some, and  well  printed. 

The  Church  the  Temple  of  the  Living  God.  A  Sermon  Preached  on  May 
16th,  1880,  in  connection  with  the  Opening  of  ihe  United  Ptwbyterian  Church, 
Bennington.    By  Rev.  John  Hutchison,  D.D. 

Edinlmrgh :  Printed  by  Morrison  &  Glbb.    188a 

This  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hutchison  at  the  opening  of  his  new  church, 
^  has  been  published  by  request  as  a  memorial  of  tnat  event. 
,  The  text  is  most  appropriate,  ^  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,'  1  Cor. 
VI.  16.    After  refemng  to  the  gratifying  circumstances  in  which  he  and  his 
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foopie  were  that  day  Hiet,  Dr.  Hntchkon  prooeeda  to  pooot  out  80veEalnq>ecto 
in  which  the  Chnich  of  tiie  liying  God  reaemblte  a  temple.  TfaSa  he  does  in  a 
maimer  well  fitted  to  interest  and  ediiPy  the  intelligent  hearcr.  The  dJeooaneiB 
characterized  by  derated  thongfat  and  devout  f eding,  ezpraaed  in  leKcttou 
and  fitting  language.  The  following  passage  may  be  regarded  as  its  keynote  :— 
'  Wonhip !  Let  ns  think  ci  what  tiie  ^ovi  implieB.  It  tella  ua  mach  aboat 
man ; — tnat  it  ia  natural  and  needful  for  him  to  lean  vpon,  to  reveranoe,  to  fear 
some  self -existent  power,  without  and  above  himself— that  he  oaanofc  have 
peace  tin  his  sool  has  gone  forth  over  the  wide  waste  waten  of  his  yeaining  to 
something  on  which  it  may  rest  It  breathes  forth  the  longiog  with  which  the 
Cm^es9ions  of  SL  Augustine  so  toochingly  begins,  ^^  Thou,  O  God,  hast  made  ni 
lor  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  reetlen  till  it  rest  in  Thee.''  The  woid  "^wor- 
ship,''  then,  tells  us  that  it  is;  tiie  highest  datf  and  raiTikge  of  all  moial  and 
intelligent  creatures  to  bow  before  the  Invisible  and  jEvfrliSrting/ 

The  Nxw  Hsbbidxs  and  OHSisnAir  Missioms.  With  a  Sketch  of  tiie  Labour 
TrafEU^  and  Notes  of  a  Cruise  throvgh  the  Group  in  the  Missioii  VeonL  By 
ROBSBT  Stiol,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Minister  of  St.  St^^en's  Church,  Sydney. 
LoxMlon :  Jimw  Ntob«t  *  Co.,  21  Bwman  Street.  1880. 
Of  good  books  concerning  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  we  have  not  yet  too  buot. 
The  interesting  narratives  by  the  Rev.  William  Turner  and  the  Bev.  A.  W. 
Murray,  who  has  hiboured  as  a  missionary  since  1835,  hare  increased  the  desve 
for  more  information ;  and  we  cordially  wdcome  a  volume  written  by  one  ao 
oompetent  as  Dr.  SteeL  In  sise  and  appearance  it  is  like  Mr.  Murray's  volmBe, 
issued  by  the  ssme  publishers  four  years  since.  But  unlike  Mr.  Murray's  book, 
it  is  less  a  nanatiye  <^  personal  work  than  a  history  of  the  islands  from  their 
discovery  in  1774,  with  an  account  of  mission  work,  and  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  ail  the  diief  islsnds.  In  the  twenty-fifth  chi^yter  is  an  interestiig 
account  of  the  labour  trafEic  and  kidnapping,  concluding  with  the  expreaaioD 
of  an  earnest  wish  that  the  British  Government  would  annex  the  New  fiebrides 
to  the  British  crown.  This  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  desire  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  No  doubt  the  natives  of  these  romantic  isles  woold  proaper 
under  British  protection,  and  possibly  it  may  come  to  that,  but  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  interfering  at  present  Apart  from  any  question  of  this  kind, 
however,  the  volume  is  a  oonciae  and  well-written  account  of  the  islands  sod 
their  inhabitants,  and  of  mission  work  among  the  natives.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

PBOtESTANT  MISSIONS:  Their  Present  State.  A  Universal  Surv^.  Bj 
Theodore  ChristlieBj  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Univenty 
Preacher,  Bonn,  Pruaaui.  Authenticated  Thuudation  from  the  Geansn,  bj 
David  R  Croom,  M. A 

London :  Jamos  NUbot  A  Go.  1880. 
Tms  little  book  may  be  said  to  contam  muUmm  in  parvo.  Within  the  apaee  of 
244  pages  Professor  Christlieb  has  manaced  to  condense  an  amount  oC  marm- 
tion  respecting  missions  in  all  parts  cl  the  woiid  that  is  truly  astoniebing- 
German  scholars  are  always  credited  with  fulness  of  inf ormatioii,  but  in  ad- 
dition we  have  the  desirable  element  of  condensation  and  desnieaL  It » 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  work  of  translation  is  admirably  well  done.  Hr. 
Groom's  qualifications  in  this  respect  are  well  known. 

United  Presbyterians  find  honourable  mention  in  Professor  Christfieb's  boot 
in  connection  with  the  cause  of  mitasions,  the  Moravians  beiug  the  only  bod/  <» 
Christians  whose  zeal  and  liberality  have  exceeded  theirs. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  on  the  influeooe  of  State  ^^^J^ 
Ghurchism  on  missions,  which  we  quote  :  '  If  we  comnare  the  Gharchea  '^^''^ 
ing  to  the  individual  efforts  of  each,  the  fact—which  I,  precisely  as  a  naaml^ 
of  a  Natiooal  Church,  must  mention — becomes  ^>parent  that,  in  liberalt<yi  <A^ 
great  National  Churcku  art   cwmderaUy  <nUatripped  kg  ikt  maOtf  f^ 
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Churchet.  NotioeaUf  this  is  tiie  case  in  Sootland.  The  Soottish  EstsbUshed 
Chnrdi,  though  still  the  largest  in  point  of  ministers  and  congzegationSf  is 
ooDspicaoiialy  suipasBed  by  &e  two  leading  Free  Churches,  notwithstanding 
that  th«  latter  must  supply  their  home  neeSi  from  their  own  resources.  The 
contributions  of  the  former  Church  (she  has  500,000  members)  amounted 
recently  to  little  more  than  £26,000  for  foreign  missions,  while  those  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  rather  orer  170,000  members,  for  a  like 
purpose  amounted  to  nearly  £40,000.  In  this  way  the  State  Churoh  ruses 
about  one  shilling  per  member  for  missionary  purposes,  and  the  United  Pxesby- 
terian  Church  from  four  to  five  shillings.  Nor  is  the  average  in  the  doubtless 
wealthier  Free  Church  much  less,  the  number  of  her  members  being  220,000, 
and  the  annual  sum  she  raises  for  foreign  missions  £45,000,  a  disproportion 
which  is  becoming  every  day  more  keenly  felt  in  the  National  Church.* 

Boys'  and  Girls'  own  Stories  :  The  Sea  Boy's  Grave ;  The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain.    Complete.    Price  One  Penny. 

Edinburgh :  W.  OUpluuit  A  Co.,  St  OQet  Street 

These  are  repubUcatioDs,  in  a  cheap  form  and  at  a  price  which  may  secure  an 
extensive  droolation,  ci  stories  whose  merits  are  weU  known.  Thcor  teaching 
is  thoroughly  evangelical,  while  there  is  no  little  pathos  in  the  stories  them- 
selves and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  told.  They  are  printed  on  excel- 
lent paper  and  in  clear,  legible  type,  contrasting  very  favourably  in  this  respect 
with  *•  penny  dreadfuls,'  which  are  the  delight  of  so  many  of  our  youths,  and 
which  are  doine  so  much  to  undermine  their  monds  and  unfit  them  for  the 
serious  duties  of  life. 

As  liie  best  way  to  exclude  darkness  is  to  introduce  li^t,  so  the  best  way  to 
put  eril  stories  out  of  the  market  is  to  introduce  good  ones.  The  publishers 
are  therefore  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  attempt  thi^  are  midking  in  this 
direction,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  the  success  whioi  it  deserves. 

Ho3|iLETic  Quarterly.    July  1880. 

London:  R.  Dickinson. 
This  number  of  the  Homiletic  opens  with  a  friendly  discussion  of  Calvinism 
from  different  standpoints.  Rev.  P.  Thompson,  M.A.,  defends  the  usually 
accepted  Calvinistic  position,  while  Rev.  A.  Beet  looks  at  it  from  something  of 
an  Arminian  point  of  view.  The  discussion  is  as  able  as  it  is  amicable,  but  it  is 
no  derogation  to  the  powers  of  the  disputants  to  say  that  they  leave  the  question 
at  issue  where  thousands  of  able  thinkers  before  them  have  found  and  left  it — 
as  mysterious  as  ever.  We  cannot  see,  however,  that  Mr.  Beet  can  ligitimately 
maintain  that  he  holds  the  essential  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  if  he  cast  overboard 
those  of  irresistible  grace  and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

In  tlus  number  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  John  the  Baptist, 
which  promise  to  possess  his  special  characteristics  of  vivid  portraiture  and 
thorough  research.  We  think,  however,  that  it  did  not  quite  lie  in  his  way  to  cast 
a  stone  at  Dr.  Reynolds^  very  able  and  scholarly  book  on  the  subject ;  and  as  he 
himself  is  conscioua,  it  excites  expectatioDS  in  regard  to  his  own  work  which  had 
better  not  been  raised.  As  usual,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  exegesis 
and  sermon-outlines  of  great  excellence,  and  the  number  as  a  whole  wiu  be 
found  of  mudi  interest  and  utilily  to  clerical  readers. 

Memorials  of  Frances  Ridley  Haveroal.    By  her  Sister,  M.  Y.  G.  H. 

London:  Jamet  Niabet  A  Co. 
Miss  Haveroal  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  rector.  She  was  bom  at  the  close 
of  1836^  and  died  in  June  1879,  thus  having  completed  her  forty-second  year. 
This  volume,  which  is  a  veiy  handsome  one,  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  true  sisterly 
affection  and  cordial  appredation ;  and  it  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  in  many 
homes.  As  a  gifted  poetess,  as  an  interesting  and  edifying  prose  writer,  as  an 
^^nest  and  self-sacrificing  worker  in  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  and 
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temperance,  she  stands  conspicuous,  and  is  worthy  of  high  admiration.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  point  to  what  seem  to  be  faults.  It  may  be  thought  that  there 
is  a  vein  of  the  fanciful  and  sentimental  about  her  piety,  that  her  feelings  are 
too  highly  strung,  and  that  her  expressions  are  occasionally  exaggerated ;  but 
after  making  every  deduction,  there  is  much  of  solid  worth.  DeaUi  came  to 
her  in  the  mid-time  of  her  days,  and  while  she  was  engrossed  in  the  work  that 
was  so  dear  to  her ;  but  with  great  joy  she  heard  the  Master's  call,  and  received, 
we  doubt  not,  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ILLNESS. 
The  month  of  August  began  with  a  great  sorrow.'  The  Premier  was 
prostrated  by  serioos  illness.  This  did  not  come  upon  the  nation  with 
surprise.  It  had  been  felt  and  feared  that  he  had  been  overworkiog 
himself.  Great  though  his  capacity  as  well  as  appetite  for  work  is,  it 
may  be  overstrained.  And  at  last  it  was  overstnuned,  and  the  strong 
man  was  laid  low.  The  event  excited  the  deepest  interest  throughout 
the  entire  country — ^indeed  one  may  say  throughout  the  whole  cirilized 
world.  As  showing  the  depth,  extent,  and  iutensity  of  this  interest,  it  is 
said  that  upwards  of  8000  cards,  telegrams,  and  messages  of  inqoiry 
were  received  during  the  first  week  of  the  illustrious  sufferer's  ilkiess. 
Every  bulletin  was  eagerly  waited  for ;  and  as  each  grew  more  hopeful, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  among  that  great  multitude  who 
regard  Mr.  Gladstone  with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  personal  friendship, 
as  well  as  of  admiration  for  his  great  powers  and  achievements. 

For  all  this  there  must  be  a  cause.  And  when  that  cause  is  searched 
out,  it  will  be  discovered  to  be  belief  in  the  essential  goodness  of  the  man. 
When  Lamartine  was  iqtrodncing  a  venerable  French  statesman  to  a 
Parisian  mob,  he  said,  ^  Gentlemen,  sixty  years  of  a  pure  life  is  about  to 
address  you ; '  and  the  great  multitude  listened  with  respectful  regard. 
No  amount  of  genius,  however  brilliant,  if  it  be  divorced  from  goodness, 
will  command  deep  and  universal  respect.  But  in  regard  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, there  has  been  sympathy  shown  even  by  his  political  opponents ; 
and  it  was  felt  that  there  was  about  the  illness  of  such  a  man  something 
that  removed  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  party  politics.  This  was  well 
illustrated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Border  Counties  Association.  Lord  Resy 
occupied  the  chair,  and  that  stout  Conservative,  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton 
of  Kimmerghame,  was  amongst  the  company.  The  chairman,  having 
referred  to  the  illness  of  the  Premier  as  an  event  of  sorrowful,  universal 
interest,  and  having  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Edward  Maijoribanks  of 
a  favourable  kind,  went  on  to  say:  'He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
from  this  meetiug  they  excluded  all  political  and  controversial  subjects ; 
but  it  had  been  so  clearly  and  so  abundantly  shown  that  the  interest 
which  was  taken  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  recovery  was  not  a  matter  of  party, 
not  a  matter  in  which  interest  was  felt  only  by  a  certain  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  on  this  occasion,  not  in 
proposing  to  them  Her  Majesty's  Prime  Minister,  still  less  in  proposing 
to  them  the  distinguished  and  illustrious  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  hot 
in  proposing  to  them,  as  a  Scotchman,  the  speedy  restoration  to  health 
of  an  illustrious  statesman,  of  an  illustrious  orator,  of  a  great  writer,  of 
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8  man  of  vast  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  of  a  man  whose 
whole  career  had  been  distinguished  by  an  utter  want  of  egotism,  and  by 
complete  devotion  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  his  countrymen  of  all  classes ;  also  of  a  statesman  perfectly  loyal 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  Crown ;  of  a  statesman,  in  one 
word,  whose  loss  would  be  felt  by  everybody,  high  and  low,  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Gladstone's  illness  had  evinced  this  in  the  clearest  way, 
for  even  his  bitterest  adversaries  had  been  the  first  to  show  that  before 
his  bed  of  sickness  all  party  passion  was  completely  hushed.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  sure  he  need  not  ask  for  indulgence  when  he  pro- 
posed the  health  of  their  own  countryman,  of  whom,  to  whatever  party 
they  belonged,  they  felt  proud.' 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  valuable  life  which  has  been 
graciously  spared  may  be  long  continued,  and  that  many  years  of  honour 
and  usefulness  yet  lie  before  our  illustrious  Premier. 

PROFESSOR  ROBERTSON  SMITH'S  CASE. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  decision  of  the  last  Assembly  had  given  this  case 
its  qnietns,  and  that,  relegated  to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  and  mindful 
of  the  admonition  received,  the  learned  Professor  would  pursue  his  way, 
if  not  unnoticed  and  unknown,  at  least  undisturbed  and  undisturbing. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  to  be.  The  excitement  is  greater  than  it 
ever  was,  and  amongst  a  large  section  in  the  Free  Church  it  evi- 
dently has  reached  the  fever  height.  The  cause  of  this  renewal  of  the 
disturbance  was  the  appearance  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britanmea  of  an 
article  by  the  fertile  Professor  on  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  after 
the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly.  The  contention  in  favour  of  Professor 
^mith  is,  that  the  article  in  question  was  out  of  his  hands  and  out  of 
his  possession  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  that  it  really  con- 
tained nothing  of  a  more  pronounced  kind  than  what  was  contained  in 
his  previous  writings,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  covered  by  the 
Assembly's  decision.  The  contention  of  those  on  the  opposite  side  is, 
that  it  contains  matter  more  unsettling  than  any  of  his  previous  writings, 
that  in  terms  of  the  Assembly's  decision  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  its  appearance  must  be  regarded  as  *a  fresh  challenge  to  the 
Church.' 

The  van  was  led  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  agreeing  to  petition 
the  Commission  to  meet  in  August  to  take  the  case  into  its  consideration, 
and  eleven  other  presbyteries  petitioned  to  the  same  effect.  These  peti- 
tions, with  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Spence,  clerk  of  the 
Abei^deen  Presbytery,  and  which  had  been  published  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  came  before  the  Assembly  at  its  meeting  on 
Angnst  11th.  It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  large  attendance  of  members 
of  Oonmiission,  and  the  well  occupied  galleries,  that  something  of  unusual 
importance  was  on  the  tapis.  Several  motions  were  made,  but  ultimately 
the  vote  was  taken  between  a  motion  proposed  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  one  by 
Professor  Macgregor.    The  former  motion  was — 

*That  the  Commlssioii,  baying  respect  to  the  letter  of  Professor  Smith  transmitted 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  and  to  the  representatioiiB  made  to  them  by  so  many 
presbyteries  as  to  the  writings  of  Professor  Smith,  to  which  attention  has  been  oalled 
since  \mX  Qeneral  Assembly,  and  considering  the  widespread  uneasiness  and  alarm  as 
to  the  character  of  these  writings,  resolye  to  appoint  a  committee  maturely  to  examine 
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them  and  the  letter  of  Professor  Smith,  aad  to  consider  their  faetnag  npim  the  seoeptod 
belief  and  teaching  of  the  Church,  to  report  their  opinion  and  advice  to  an  mkime^^ctm 
meeting  of  Commission,  which  is  hereby  appointed  to  be  held  on  27th  October  next,  at 
elcTen  o'clock,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  take  snch  action  in  this  matter  as  mtj 
appear  requisite ;  and  the  Commission  hereby  cite  Professor  Smith  to  appear  for  lot 
interest  at  this  «i  htmc  efedum  meeting,  and  instruct  the  deiks  to  see  that  a  citation  u 
served  upon  him  in  due  form.* 

The  latter  was — 

*  While  deeply  regretting  the  renewed  agitation  in  connection  with  Professor  Smith'* 
public  teaching,  the  Commission,  considering  that  the  case  of  Professor  Smith  Lm 
already  been  dealt  with  by  the  Assembly,  and  that  such  matters  as  that  which  his 
emerged  suoe  tiiat  time  ordinaril^r  faU  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  OoUeige  Committee  ind 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  resolve,  tn  hoc  sfote,  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter.* 

Dr.  Wilson's  motion  had  210  votes  recorded  in  its  favoiir,  Professor 
Macgregor's  138,  the  former  having  a  majority  of  72.  There  was  some 
little  difficulty  about  the  composition  of  the  committee,  bat  that  was 
finally  adjusted ;  and  now  we  wait  with  interest,  and  also  with  sincere 
sympathy  for  our  Free  Church  brethren,  this  October  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  which  is  Uke]y  to  be  fraught  with  important  issues. 

IS  EDINBURGH  OVER-CHUHCHBD  ? 
Talking  once  with  a  gentleman  of  careful  habits  on  the  subject  of  church 
extension,  he  said  that  *•  he  thought  what  was  needed  was  not  church 
extension,  but  church  contraction/    We  observed  the  diflScnhy  in  the 
matt^  lay  in  the  church  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions.    Some  parts 
of  the  country  were  being  depopulated,  others  were  being  rapidly  and 
densdy  filled,  and  a  wise  patience,  as  well  as  a  wise  diligence,  required 
to  be  exercised.    It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  opinion  in  certain  quarters 
that  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  is  over-churched.      This  opinion  was 
announced  by  Bev.  Dr.  Masson  in  his  address  to  the  Rev.  John  Milne, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  induction  as  successor  to  Dr.  Scott  as  pastor  of 
Greenside  Church  on  the  12th  nit.      The  rev.  doctor,  in  addr^ng  the 
newly-inducted  minister,  said :  ^  With  much  to  encourage  him,  there  was 
still  one  thing  to  occasion  regret,  if  not  misgiving.    Amongst  them  io 
Edinburgh  there  was  a  great  want  of  concord,  not  so  much  in  the  views 
and  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  in  its  action.    There  was  much, 
di^uise  it  as  they  might,  that  practically  resolved  itself  into  an  unhappj 
competition  of  rival  churches  for  political  influence,  and  the  vicinitj  of 
this  parish,  being  enormously  over-churched,  might  be  said  to  be  peca- 
liarly  exposed  to  the  evil.    He  had  just  left  a  private  house,  very  near 
that  church,  which  was  immediately  bounded  by  a  church  on  three  of  its 
four  sides — one  to  the  north  of  it  just  15  yards  across  the  street,  a  chnrdi 
to  the  south  with  less  than  10  yards  between,  and  a  church  to  the  east 
separated  by  a  thin  brick  gable  common  to  both.    With  the  haf^j 
dwellers  in  that  house  it  was  literally  cannon  to  right  of  them,,  cannon  to 
left  of  them,  cannon  in  front  of  them, — (laughter), — and  passing  up  the 
main  street,  southwards  from  that  house,  they  found  besides  two  churches 
out  of  line,  another  church  only  six  doors  away.    Within  the  sam 
distance  of  this  last  there  was  yet  anoth^  which  had  two  ot^er  chmche? 
nearer  to  it  still,  and  one  of  these  had  agBm  a  neighbour  quite  as  near. 
Within  a  like  distance,  southwards,  there  were  eight  o^er  churches, 
making  in  all  seventeen.    With  all  these  neighbouring  churches  he  was 
sure  the  newly-inducted  pastor  would  endeavour  to  maintain  friendly 
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reiatioDS.  None  the  less  in  the  natare  of  things  mast  they  and  he  woik 
the  work  of  Qod  with  something  more  than  the  mere  i^ipearaiioe  ol  carnal 
oompetkioD.  Thej  heard  much  of  the  evils  of  competitiye  preaching  for 
vacant  points,  bmt  this  competition  of  chorches  was  a  greater,  because  a 
chronic  evil  It  was  donbtless  in  connecti<xi  with  evils  of  ^is  nature 
that  the  profane  were  wont  to  sooff  at  the  pulpit  as  playii^  to  the  gallery, 
prostituting  itself  to  popularity,  and  having  in  the  solemn  worship  of  God 
a  furtive  eye  to  busjoess.' 

This  extract  from  the  doctor's  address  shows  that  he  is  a  man  who 
declines  to  call  a  spade  ^  an  agricultural  implement.'  But  when  he  was 
giving  the  numbers  of  the  churches,  he  ought  also  to  have  given  the 
nmnbecB  of  the  population,  and  we  are  very  sure  had  he  done  so  he  would 
have  shown  that  there  was  room  and  scope  enough  for  all  the  seventeen 
Bot  working  in  selfish  competition,  but  in  honest  endeavour  to  promote  the 
good  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  God. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  give  exactly  the  statistics  of  the 
membership  of  all  the  churches  referred  to,  as  their  names  are  not  given ; 
bat  there  was  little  cause  for  such  language  being  used  in  the  place  in 
which  Dr.  Masson  stood.  It  is  well  known  that  the  membership  of 
Greeoside  church  is  very  large  and  quite  equal  to  the  powers  of  any  man, 
however  gifted  he  may  be  intellectually  or  physically.  And  not  to  refer 
to  other  Established  churches  and  flourishing  Free  churches,  we  may 
point  to  our  own  in  that  locality.  There  is  Broughton  Place,  always  a 
diorch  powerful  in  numbers  and  resources,  and  never  more  so  than  at 
the  present  day.  There  also  is  James'  Place,  with  a  membership  some- 
thiog  like  that  of  Broughton  Place,  both  being  about  1300  or  1400, 
while  the  two  recently-formed  congregations  of  London  Road  and  Colston 
Street  have  increased  with  a  rapidity  which  shows  no  signs  of  over- 
chnrching. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Masson's  contention  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  action 
of  his  own  presbytery,  which  is  making  efforts  to  establish  seven  new 
chnrches  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  thus  showing  that  in  its  estimation 
church  accommodation  in  and  around  Edinburgh  is  not  equal  to  church 
requirements. 

In  the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  the  speaker  was  placed,  it  would 
have  been  more  becoming  had  he  lamented,  not  the  multiplicity  of 
churches,  but  the  alarmingly  prevalent  neglect  of  ordinances,  and  instead 
of  desiderating  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  the  buildings,  to  have 
urged  to  common  and  earnest  efforts  for  their  being  filled  with  godly 
worshippers. 


SUMMER  EXCURSIONS  AND  ACCIDENTS. 
Th£  month  of  August  is  perhaps  the  month  in  the  whole  year  in  which 
travelling  is  most  generaL  *  Any  who  can  possibly  procure  a  change  of 
scoie  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  monl^  does  so.  The  consequence  is, 
ndlway  carriages  and  steamboats,  and  all  manner  of  C(mveyances,  groan 
with  unwonted  loads.  Accidents  are  thus  courted,  as  it  were,  and  are 
not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  The  list  of  casualties  for  the  past  month  is 
unusually  striking.  On  the  10th,  an  accident  occurred  near  Berwick 
to  an  express  train  called  '  The  Flying  Scotchman,'  whereby  three  lives 
were  lost  and  several  persons  injured;  on  the  following  day  a  like 
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accident  occurred  to  a  train  at  Wennington  Junction,  whereby  eight 
persons  were  killed  and  twenty  injured. 

Besides  such  lamentable  occurrences,  others  of  a  moral  kind  are  con- 
tinually taking  place.  You  are  often  called  to  read  accounts  of  ^  Dis- 
graceful Scenes  on  Board  of  a  Steamboat.'  One  of  these  took  place  on 
a  Saturday  evening  at  Prince's  Pier,  Greenock,  in  which  about  50  persons 
out  of  500  indulged  in  a  free  fight,  while  on  the  following  Sabbath  a  very 
unseemly  exhibition  was  witnessed  on  board  another  steamer  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Coming  from  the  western  coast  to  the  eastern,  we  find  similar 
disasters.  Any  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  on  board  the 
steamers  plying  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  any  of  the  trades'  holidays, 
must  have  a  recollection  of  the  occasion  as  lively  as  it  is  uncomfortable, 
while  what  must  have  been  the  experience  of  a  hundred  passengers 
detained  over  Sabbath  till  midnight  on  board  a  tug  at  Aberdour  harbonr, 
we  cannot  imagine.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  obvious,  that  summer 
excursions  as  at  present  conducted  are  fraught  with  danger,  and  often 
the  opposite  of  conducive  to  the  end  in  view.  Weariness  and  worry,  not 
refreshment  and  comfort,  are  too  often  the  results.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  to  consider  if  some  improvements  might  not  be  made  in  present 
methods.  Might  it  not  be  asked  if  railway  officials  may  not  sometimes 
be  overworked,  and  if  travelling  by  rail  and  steamboat  on  Sabbath  f(X 
pleasure  is  not  a  violation  of  a  divine  commandment,  and  therefore  most 
certainly  an  injury  to  ourselves  f  Also,  whether  supplying  intoxicating 
Uquors  on  board  of  pleasure  boats  on  Sabbath  as  well  as  week-days 
be  not  a  great  temptation  to  many,  and  therefore  a  grave  error?  In 
short,  amid  the  hurry-scurry  and  desire  for  change  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  hastening  to  make  gains  on  the  other,  might  there  not  be  a 
pause  to  consider  if  there  be  not  more  excellent  ways  than  some  of  those 
at  present  in  use  ?  And  these  questions  should  be  asked,  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  precious  lives  endangered,  but  of  the  toiling  multitudes  whose 
holiday,  being  brief  and  unfrequent,  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  it  should  be  not  only  securely  but  beneficially  spent. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Annandak. — This  presbytery  met  at  Newcastleton  on  the  20th  July  last  ftf 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  James  Snadden,  AM. — the  Rev.  Creole  hmb&rtf  mode- 
rator  pro  die.  The  Rev.  James  Brown  of  I^chgelly,  and  J.  Rosa,  miffiionazy 
from  China,  were  present,  and  on  invitation,  took  their  seats  as  correspondiog 
members^  The  Rev.  John  Brown,  A.M.,  preached  an  appropriate  diacourse 
from  Psalm  cxvi.  16.  The  derk  narrated  the  steps.  Mr.  Lambert  ordained, 
and  afterwards  addressed  the  minister  and  people  on  their  respective  duties. 
After  the  special  service  of  the  day,  Mr.  Ross  gave  at  interesting  account  of  his 
work  among  the  Chinese  and  the  Coreans,  for  which  he  receiv^  the  thanks  of 
the  presbytery,  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adchressing  the  several  congregations  within  the  bounds.  The  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Annan  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Sabbath  of  September,  at  11.45  a.m. 

Arbroath. — This  presbytery  met  pro  re  nata  in  the  session-hoase  of  Princes 
Street  Church,  Arbroath,  on  Friday,  18th  August,  at  twelve  o'clock— the  Ber. 
James  Howat,  moderator.    There  was  laid  on  the  table  a  petition  from  the 
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ooDgregation  of  Gamonstie,  praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  moderate  in  a  call.  CommissionerB  having  been  questioned  and 
given  satisfactory  information  in  reference  to  the  harmony  and  good  spirit 
prevailing  in  the  congregation,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  Monday  the  23d  August  was  fix^  as  the  evening  for  the 
moderation,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Cameron,  B.D.,  was  appointed  to  preach  and 
preside. 

Buchan, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  New  Maud  on  Tuesday,  10th  August — ^the 
Rev.  W.  Dickie,  M.A.,  moderator.  The  Kev.  B.  Martin,  M.A.,  lieslie,  being 
present,  was  invited  to  correspond.    Application  was  made  by  the  congregation  I 

at  New  Leeds  for  a  moderation,  which  was  granted,  and  was  appoint^  to  take  ' 

place  on  Monday,  23d  August,  at  7  o^clock  p.m. — the  Kev.  John  Paterson  to  j 

preach  and  preside.    Mr.  Joseph  Rorke,  student  of  the  first  year,  gave  a  lecture  | 

on  Matt.  xi.  28-30,  and  was  thereafter  examined  in  theology,  on  the  Personality  j 

aud  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Both  lecture  and  examination  were  cordially 
Btistained  by  the  presbytery.    Standing  committees  for  the  year— on  Annual  { 

Statistics,  Evangelistic  Effort,  Missions,  and  Augmentation  of  Stipends — were 
appointed,  and  the  clerk  instructed  to  send  the  names  of  the  conveners  of  said  i 

committees  to  Dr.  Scott.    The  Rev.  J.  K.  Scott,  B.D.,  gave  an  interesting  j 

account  of  the  extra  services  that  are  being  hdd  at  Fraserburgh  for  the  benefit  | 

of  the  fishermen,  and  of  the  supply  he  had  secured  up  till  the  end  of  the  present  | 

month.  Mr.  Joseph  Rorke  reaa  a  report  of  his  work  as  missionary  at  Fetter- 
angus  and  Mintlaw,  from  which  it  appeared  that  since  April  25th,  the  date  at 
which  he  entered  on  his  work,  he  had,  besides  regular  visitation  of  the  people, 
held  in  all  forty-one  services,  of  which  twenty-one  were  held  on  Sabbaths, 
and  the  remaining  twenty  were  weekly  prayer-meetings ;  that  the  attendance 
at  the  Sabbath  services  ranged  from  125  to  180,  and  at  the  prayer-meetings 
from  40  to  50,  and  tiiat  in  i^dition  to  the  above  he  had  conducted  weekly  a 
meeting  for  farm-servants.  Mr.  Rorke  also  stated  that  his  work  showed  signs 
of  growing  interest,  and  i^t,  judging  from  the  personal  testimony  of  a  few,  it 
had  been,  under  the  divine  blessing,  not  without  profit ;  he  further  stated  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  conduct  two  services  every  Sabbath  at  Fetterangus,  on 
till  the  end  of  September.  The  presbytery  received  this  report  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  Dr. 
Scott  of  the  Home  Committee. 

Dumbarton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  10th  August — Rev.  Andrew  Wilson, 
moderator.  The  congregations  of  Balfron  and  Holm  of  Balfron  were  formally 
united  by  the  presbytery,  under  the  designation  of  '  The  Balfron  and  Holm 
United  Presbyterian  Church.'  The  united  congregations,  under  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Lindsay,  meet  for  public  worship  in  the  Holm  Church  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  the  communion  is  to  be  dispensed  there  once  a  year.  Mr.  James 
Kodger  passed  his  examination  in  Svstematic  Theology.  The  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution for  the  congregation  of  Helensburgh  was  laid  on  the  table,  and,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  sanctioned.  Presbyterial  standing  committees  were 
^reappointed  and  adjusted  for  the  year. 

Dumfries.— T[i\%  presbytery  met  on  3d  August— the  Rev.  Thomas  Fullarton, 
moderator.  The  clerk  reported  that  he  preached  and  presided  at  the  moderation 
of  a  call  in  Townhead,  Dumfries,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  19th  July.  Mr. 
John  Cooper,  preacher,  was  cordially  called  as  colleague  and  successor  to  the 
I^v.  John  Torrance.  The  call  was  unanimously  sustained  as  a  regular  gospel 
call.  Mr.  Cooper  being  present,  accepted  of  said  caU,  and  the  usual  triaU  were 
afsigned  him.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bunate 
m\  being  amended,  Mr.  Jardine,  M;P.,  to  present  the  petition  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  provide  the  usual  supply  for  the  pulpit 
of  Moniaive.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  Ist  Tuesday  of 
September.  ^     ^. 

^dm^Mf^ft—Thifl  presbytery  met  at  Broxburn  on  the  27th  ^^^^^^.^"^ 
^laon  of  Rev.  James  Primrose,  M.A.    Rev.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Dalkeith, 
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piraaohed,  and  Rev.  R.  Bntherford,  M.A.,  Newlaads,  preadied  and  addreased  tin 
newly-ofdained  miaJster  and  the  o(»igregation.  This  aetdeaeBt  is  a  Terj  huppf 
one.  Mr.  Primrose,  in  this  newly-formed  and  promiBUig  church,  atarta  in  a  sphere 
oi  much  usefulness.  At  this  meeting  Rer.  William  Doncan,  M JL.,  nominstod 
Mr.  James  Law,  M.A.,  for  entrance  to  the  Theological  HalL — ^The  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Angnst  8d  in  the  New  College  Bmldings, 
Castle  Terrace — ^Dr.  Hutchison,  Bonnington,  moderator.  In  connection  with 
the  hearing  of  a  number  of  students,  several  members  of  the  court  urged  upon 
the  young  men  the  importance  of  discarding  the  use  of  ]f&  and  committing 
their  discourses  to  memory,  one  of  the  lay  members  of  presbytery  saying  that 
if  a  student  wished  to  become  a  popular  preacher  he  nmst  give  up  ^reiniag.* 
Dr.  Peddie  submitted  a  report  by  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  & 
request  of  Mr.  A.  Benoliel,  DnbUn  Street,  Edinbuigb,  for  a  definition  of  his 
ecclesiastical  status  in  the  Church  now  that  his  connecticm  with  the  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  had  terminated ;  asking  whether  he  had  a  seat  in  the  pres- 
bytery;  and  whether  he  had  the  right  of  probation  and  supply.  The  committee 
reported  that  Mr.  Benoliel,  who  had  been  preriously  ordamed,  was  engaged  bj 
the  Fordgn  Mission  Conmiittee  in  Noremlwr  1869,  was  recdved  by  the  preehj- 
tery  as  a  member,  and  ordained  miseionarr  of  the  Church  on  7th  December 
1869,  and  c(mtinued  in  the  service  of  the  Church  till  16th  May  1880,  when  In 
engagement  was  tenninated  by  the  Foreign  Miaaion  Committee ;  but  that  thii 
deasion  did  not  interf^  with  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Churdi  or  the 
status  conferred  by  his  ordination ;  that  Mr.  Benolid  had  no  seat  in  the  preibj- 
tery;  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  Synod  to  detenune  the  question  as  to  bis 
right  of  probation  and  supply.  In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Boioliel 
mentioned  that  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  London  diortly,  and  te  request 
a  regular  transference  to  the  London  presbytery  of  the  sister  Church  in  England. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  approved  of  witikout  remark.  CommissioDen 
appeared  from  the  Colston  Street  congregation  in  support  of  a  call  to  Mr.  AIsl 
R.  M^Ewen,  M.A.,  who,  it  was  stated,  had  been  mainly  instiTDiiental  in  gather- 
ing the  congregation  together.  The  call,  which  was  signed  by  124  membecB 
and  35  adherents,  was  sustained,  the  moderator  expressing  a  hope  that  it  migbt 
be  attended  with  a  favourable  issue.  C<»nmisBioners  appeared  from  BosebaS 
congregation  in  support  of  a  petition  for  a  moderatkm  in  a  call  to  a  mimster. 
llie  membership  was  stated  to  be  92,  and  the  atip^nd  offered  £450.  The 
petition  wait  granted,  and  the  moderation  fixed  for  llraraday,  2d  Sc^ylember— 
Mr.  Young,  Newington,  to  pKreside. 

Elgin  and  Inverness, — This  presbytery  met  at  Forres  on  lOCb  Augast— the 
Rev.  Mr.  M^Martin,  moderator  pro  torn.  The  Rev.  James  George,  of  Dundee, 
was  invited  to  correspond.  Mr.  George  Robb,  Findrassie,  Elgin,  was  nomi- 
nated for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  A  communication  was  read  from 
the  Home  Mission  Board,  stating  that  they  would  give  a  loan  of  £dOO  from  the 
Permanent  Loan  Fund  to  aid  the  congr^ition  of  Campbdtown,  Arderaer,  in 
building  a  new  churdi.  The  congregation  of  Chapelbill,  Nigg,  is  about  to 
erect  a  hall  in  a  central  site,  to  be  lued  for  prayer-meetings  and  m  a  Sabbath- 
school  for  the  large  number  of  families  residing  at  Shandwick  and  Balintore, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  ChapelhilL  This  being  a  Gaelic  congreAtioo, 
it  stands  very  much  alone  in  the  denomination,  to  whicb  for  more  tiiao  * 
century  it  has  been  loyally  attached.  The  Home  Mission  Board  give  a  giant 
of  £100  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  hall,  on  condition  of  the  congregation 
raising  the  balance,  and  opening  the  hall  free  of  d^bt.  Some  of  the  presbyteiy^ 
committees  were  re-constituted,  and  the  following  oonveneis  M^inted:— 
Statistics,  Rev.  A.  Watt;  Evangelistic  Effort,  Rev.  W.  Watoon;  Munona,  Ben 
G.  Robson ;  Augmentation  of  Stipends,  W.  Morrison,  Esq.  Next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn  on  12th  October. 

Glasgow  (^North), — At  a  meeting  of  this  presbytery  on  August  10th,  leave 
of  absence  for  six  months  was  given  to  Rev.  J.  G.  Soott,  RenSeld  Ghurdi,  on 
account  of  ill  health. 
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Glasgow  (South). — This  preBbjtery  met  on  Augost  dd,  in  the  £]^  Street 
Clmrdt— BeV.  John  M'Neill,  Rutherglen,  moderator.  Begarding  the  demis- 
flion  of  Dr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Crawf(^  as  miniatero  of  the  Ck»Taa  United 
FresbTterian  Church,  Mr.  McNeill  (moderator)  reported  on  behalf  of  a  oommittee 
appointed  to  confer  "with  the  congregation  on  the  subject,  that  the  congregation 
offered  no  objection  to  the  resignations  of  Dr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Crawford  bdng 
accepted  bj  the  presbytery,  and  that  the  congregation  had  agreed  to  allow  Dr. 
Johnston  a  retiring  allowance  of  £75  a  year.  The  presbytery  received  the 
report  of  the  ooomiittee.  Commissioners  from  the  session,  management,  and 
congregation  of  the  church  addressed  the  presbytery.  Dr.  Knox  said  he 
was  di^ppointed  that  such  a  small  sum  had  been  c^ered  to  Dr.  Johnston,  and 
lie  could  not  consent  to  the  arrangement  made,  except  on  the  conditicm  that 
the  congregation  would  revise  the  matter  at  some  future  time.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Fraser,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barr  (elder),  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the 
resignations  of  Dr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Crawford ;  to  recommend  to  the  oynod 
that  Dr.  J<^mston  be  permitted  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  presbytery  and  Synod ; 
to  sanction  t^e  proposal  as  to  the  retiring  allowance ;  and,  f urUier,  that  Dr. 
Johnston  be  accepted  as  an  annuitant  on  the  Aged  Ministers*  Fund.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  clerk  of  the  Perth  Presbytery  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
papers  in  connection  with  the  Marshall-Ferguson  controversy,  and  stating  that 
the  subject  would,  be  discussed  by  the  Perth  Presbytery  at  iiieii  next  business 


HandUon, — This  preebyt^  met  on  Tuesday,  27th  July — Mr.  Leys,  Strath- 
aTen,  moderator.  Commissioners  appeared  from  Brandon  Street  congr^iation, 
aiKi  presented  a  petition  praying  the  presbytery  to  appomt  cme  of  their  number 
to  moderate  in  a  call  with  a  view  to  their  having  a  pastor  placed  over  them. 
The  proposals  made  by  the  congregation  regarding  stipend,  etc.,  were  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  unanimously  granted,  and 
Mr.  Duncanson  was  appointed  to  preside  in  the  moderation  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  dth  August,  at  eight  o  dock.  Messrs.  Alexander  Eirkland,  Bobert 
Wilson,  and  Jolm  Bonnar,  students  of  divinity  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery,  d^vered  discourses,  which  were  unanimously  and  cordially  ap* 
proved  of.  Mr.  Patrick  Kirkland,  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  William  Thomson, 
btonehouse,  were  nominated  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  HaU.  Next  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  24th  August. 

Kibnamock. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  8th  June — Bev.  Wilson  Baird, 
moderator.  The  Bev.  James  D.  Taylor  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next 
six  months.  Certificates  of  regular  attendance  at  the  HaU  were  read  in  favour 
of  Messis.  John  Beld  and  Bob^  Welsh,  students  of  the  third  year ;  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  T.  Bankhead,  A.  B.  Dickie,  and  David  Woodside,  students  of  the  second 
jear ;  and  of  Messrs.  John  and  W.  W.  Beveridge,  of  the  first  year.  Received 
transference  of  Messrs.  James  Murray  and  James  Mackie,  students  of  the  first 
year,  from  Glasgow  Presbytery  (North).  Appointed  recess  exercises  to  all  the 
students  to  be  given  at  the  August  meeting  of  presbytery.  Agreed  to 
recommend  Mr.  John  Lennox,  student,  for  examination  by  the  Theological 
Committee.  Appointed  the  six  presbyterial  committees  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Mr.  John  Reid,  naving  given  all  his  trials  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery, 
vas  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod.  The 
clerk  reported  that  he  had  received  from  the  Home  Secretary  the  sum  of  £25, 
being  the  half  of  the  grant  promised  by  the  Home  Committee  for  initial  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  mission  church  at  Prestwick  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  presbytery^s  committee,  it  was  agreed  to  invite  the  session  of  Darlington 
Place,  Ayr,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  station,  and  dispense  ordinances  to  such 
persons  as  they  may  admit  to  full  membership  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  presbytery  met  again  on  the  10th  August — Bev.  WSson  Bairdy 
moderator  pro  tern,  Messrs.  Hugh  Bodger  and  James  McQueen,  students, 
▼ere  nominated  for  examination  by  the  Uieological  ocxnmittee.  The  students 
in  the  bounds  then  gave  eM.  their  exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery. 
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Agreed  to  forward  and  cordially  recommend  an  application  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Muirkirk  to  the  Synod's  Board  for  aid  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  on 
their  church  property.  The  Rev.  George  Morris  gave  an  interim  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  evangelistic  committee.  After  some  conversation,  the  pree- 
bytery  instructed  the  committee  to  bring  up  a  full  report,  with  some  practical 
suggestions  in  connection  with  the  exchange  of  pulpits  and  a  week's  mission 
in  each  congregation,  to  the  meeting  in  October.  Appointed  a  committee  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  religiouib  requirements  of  the  district  of  Lamlash,  Arran, 
with  the  view  of  opening  a  preaching  station  in  the  summer  months. 

PerfA.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  1st  of  June — Mr.  Sutherland,  moderator. 
Mr.  Sutherland  reported  his  conduct  in  the  moderation  in  Wilson  Church  on 
the  18th  ultimo,  and  laid  the  call  on  the  table,  subscribed  by  313  members  in 
full  communion  and  76  adherents,  and  addressed  to  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Rae,  Sunder- 
land. He  also  reported  two  protest©— the  one  against  his  disallowing  any 
discussion  on  the  question  whether  the  congregation  was  ready  to  give  a  call, 
and  the  other  against  the  congregation  petitioning  that  the  call  given  be  bus- 
tained  and  proceeded  with.  Papere  being  read  and  parties  heard,  the  fiist 
protest  was  sustained,  and  the  second  dismissed.  Mr.  Sutherland's  conduct 
was  then  approved  of,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  of  it  challenged  in  the 
firet  protest ;  the  call  was  sustained,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for 
prosecuting  it.  The  university  certificates  of  Mr.  John  Carmichael,  student, 
Comrie,  and  Mr.  William  Robertson,  student,  Abernethy,  were  read,  and  both 
were  nominated  and  received  as  candidates  for  admission  into  the  HalL— The 
presbytery  met  i^ain  on  the  20th  of  July— Mr.  Uowieson,  moderator  pro  tern. 
Read  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Rae,  Sunderland,  declining  the  Wilson  Church 
call  and  set  the  call  aside.  The  university  certificates  of  Mr.  Thomas  Keir, 
student,  Scone,  were  read,  and  he  was  nominated  and  received  as  a  candidate 
for  admission  into  the  Hall.  Mr.  White  was  continued  in  Pitrodie  for  another 
year  after  the  Ist  of  October  ensuing.  It  was  reported  that  the  congregation 
have'  raised  their  contribution  for  his  stipend  by  £10,  and  it  was  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  Home  Committee  to  raise  their  grant  to  the  congregatioD 
by  the  same  sum.  Arrangements  were  made  for  missionaries  on  furlongh 
preaching  in  behalf  of  missions  in  the  pulpts  of  the  presbytery.  It  was  agreSed 
to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Burials  Bill  of  the  Go?eni- 
ment  and  for  the  rejection  of  the  amendments  made  thereon  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Frank  Dick,  student,  Crieff,  and  Mr.  William  Keir,  student,  Scone, 
were  nominated  as  candidates  for  a  Honey  bursary.  Read  '  Statement  of 
Charges'  by  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  Crossbill,  against  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshall,  Coupar- Angus,  with  extract  minutes  of  Glasgow  Presbytery  (South) 
transmitting  the  same.  Deferred  consideration  of  these  documents  till  next 
meeting,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  September. 


CALLS. 

Hamilton  (Brandon  Street).^Ut.  Robert  Shaw,  preacher,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
called  August  9. 

Liverpool  (Mount  Pkasani  E,P.).~'}&t,  A.  R.  M»Ewen,  M.A,  probationer, 
called  August  17. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  the  United  Presbyterian  Manse,  Dysart,  on  the  23d  August,  Ber. 
William  Marshall,  D.D.,  Coupar- Angus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  ministry. 


1880. 


Printed  by  Morbison  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  PubUshed  hy  WiUiA'' 
Oliphant  Ain)  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  let  of  Septemoer 
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THE  PRAYERS  OF  OUR  LORD. 
VI. — ^Pbateb  on  the  Cross. 

BT  PROFESSOR  CAI^EBWOOD. 

From  Gethsemane  to  Calvary  is  a  short  way  in  the  history  of  Jesns 
Christ,  bat  it  is  a  crowded  way,  fall  of  the  most  solemn  incidents  in  His 
career.  He  has  yielded  Himself  to  the  band  who  came  to  take  Him, 
having  stayed  the  hand  which  woald  have  defended  Him  with  the 
sword.  He  is  led  captive  in  the  midst  of  the  rade  company  with  swords 
and  staves,  bearing  their  lanterns  to  show  the  way  as  they  go  down  into 
the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  disciples  scattered  over  the  mountain, 
save  that  one  or  two  are  following  some  little  distance  behind,  screened 
hv  the  darkness  of  the  night.  For  Jesns  there  is  the  stillness  of  the 
momiog  hours  in  the  high  priest's  court,  while  the  servants  warmed 
themselves  at  the  fire  they  had  kindled,  talking  meanwhile  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth  and  His  followers.  Next  down  in  the  gathering  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews,  the  office-bearers  in  God's  house,  when  Jesus  was 
delivered  unto  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  and  was  upbraided  for 
blasphemy  in  making  Himself  equal  with  God.  Thereafter  was  He 
delivered  unto  the  Gentiles,  in  silence  to  stand  observing  the  wavering 
procedare  of  the  Roman  governor,  who  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the 
charges  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  of  the  silence  of  the  accused.  Our 
Lord  bore  quietly  the  false  accusations,  and  seeing  the  hesitating, 
disturbed  spirit  of  Pilate,  said  in  compassion  for  him, '  He  that  delivered 
^e  onto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin.'  Next  came  the  rude  insults  of  the 
Homan  soldiery,  seeing  in  the  events  of  the  day  occasion  for  mockery  and 
plnnder,  bringing  a  purple  robe,  platting  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  leading 
Him  on  to  the  appointed  place  of  death  with  mocking  plaudits.  Then 
the  cross !  <  The  Son  of  man  lifted  up,  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
jhe  wilderness.'  So  it  must  be.  Jesns  had  spoken  clearly  and  un- 
hesitatingly of  it  in  the  calmness  of  that  night  when  Nicodemus,  a  ruler 
of  the  Jews,  came  to  Him  as  an  inquirer.  Now  is  the  solenm  and  awful 
reality,  in  presence  of  Gentile  soldiers,  and  Jewish  people,  and  chief 
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priests  and  elders.  This  is  the  end  foretold  by  Jesus  Himself,  yet  not  the 
end,  becanse  of  the  greater  beginning  to  be  made  after  the  cross  and  the 
sepalchre  had  been  left  behind.  All  this  is  according  to  Uhe  deter- 
minate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.'  Jesus  Himself  has  been  for 
the  most  part  silently  acquiescing  in  all ;  now  they  have  ^  nothing  more 
that  they  can  do,'  and  it  belongs  to  Him  to  suffer  through  these  dread 
hoars  of  anguish  till  the  end  come. 

In  the  beginnings  of  His  sufferings,  when  the  crowd  is  surging  aroand 
in  the  restless  excitement  of  the  scene  connected  with  the  execntion  of 
the  capital  sentence,  Jesus,  who  looks  down  upon  the  throng,  is  looking 
up  in  heart  to  His  Father,  and  breathes  the  prayer :  ^  Father,  forgire 
them.'  He  Himself  has  compassion  on  them,  and  He  longs  for  mercy  to 
pardon  their  iniquity.  ^  With  wicked  hands '  they  are  slaying  Him,  and 
even  in  their  fury  they  already  have  some  dim  sense  of  this.  He  sees 
the  enormity  of  it,  as  they  do  not ;  He  thinks  how  this  must  be  accounted 
for  before  God ;  but  He  has  no  thought  of  vengeance,  no  desire  like 
that  which  once  took  possession  of  His  disciples'  minds,  seeking  that  fire 
might  come  from  heaven  and  destroy  those  who  rejected  Him.  His 
feelings  are  rather  those  of  the  Saviour  of  the  guilty  than  of  the 
Sufferer  under  the  injustice  of  men.  His  thoughts  and  desires  are 
clothed  in  the  words  of  prayer, — a  prayer  which  is  all-embracing,  so  as 
to  include  all  who  have  any  place  among  His  accusers,  His  judges,  His 
tormentors, — '  Father,  forgive  them,' — let  them  all  be  pardoned. 

The  circumstances  are  impressive  when  we  regard  this  as  the  earlier 
exercise  of  the  Saviour's  mind  during  the  period  of  crucifixion ;  for  we 
must  distinguish  successive  stages  in  this  slow,  agonizing  ordeal,  which 
only  by  and  by  will  close  in  death.  His  first  thoughts  concern  others, 
as  He  takes  account  of  the  great  need  of  those  who  are  untbiokinglj 
involved  in  the  most  aggravated  transgression.  He  sees  the  angry  wares 
of  sinful  passion  beat  furiously  against  His  cross,  and  He  is  moved  with 
compassion.  By  and  by,  when  this  fury  has  spent  itself,  and  the  crowd 
begins  to  grow  quieter,  weary  of  its  own  raging,  and  witness  of  growing 
weakness  in  the  victkn,  He  Himself  will  give  less  heed  to  things  aroood, 
and  will  retire  into  the  inner  recesses  of  thought,  facing  the  great 
requirements  which  are  the  measure  of  the  world's  need.  Then  He  shall 
be  less  concerned  with  these  passion-blinded  men,  and  more  concerned 
with  God  for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  But  at  this  opening  period  in 
His  experience,  when  the  doings  of  the  angry  crowd  are  before  His  eje^, 
and  their  taunting  words  fly  as  barbed  arrows  around  His  bead,  He  is 
etill  consciously  and  resolutely  the  Mediator  between  God  and  mao,  the 
intercessor  for  acquittal  of  the  guilty.  In  the  very  hour  whoi  He  is 
^  rejected  and  despised  of  men,'  He  is  a  suppliant  that  these  same  men 
may  be  accepted  and  blessed  of  ^is  Father. 

But  the  prayer  itself  is  such  as  greatly  to  increase  the  impressiTeoess 
of  the  scene.  In  itself  it  is  a  grand  revelation  of  the  Saviour  of  men,— 
'  the  friend  of  sinners,' — suffering  grievous  wrong  at  the  hands  of  meo, 
but  recognising  within  His  own  soul  that  He  was  being  *  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniquities.'  In  wondrous  BeIf-fo^ 
getf ulness.  He  is  stooping  from  His  cross  to  lift  off  their  great  burden  of 
guilt  J  in  calm  concentration  of  faith  He  is  lifting  up  to  heaven  His  holy 
desire  in  their  behalf ;  *  Father,  forgive  them.'    Cahnness  of  untroobled 
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faith  breathes  in  these  words.  As  a  son  with  his  father,  He  speaks  as 
one  who  asks  a  favoar  for  those  whose  interests  are  absorbing  His 
heart.  With  trnstfuhiess  of  spirit,  He  leans  upon  His  Father's  willing- 
ness to  hear  Him  ;  while  the  nature  of  the  prayer  He  offers  shows  how 
deeply  He  feels  they  need  the  divine  interposition;  when  they  are 
exnltlDg  over  Him  as  overthrown,  He  is  considering  the  consequences 
which  must  follow  in  their  experience  if  the  condemnation  of  this  deed 
rest  upon  them.  He  is  full  of  concern  on  theur  account,  so  grievous  is 
their  sin,  as  He  had  previously  given  warning  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
^  He  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  Him  that  sent  me.'  And  withal  He  is 
foil  of  tender  compassion.  Though  He  cannot  escape  the  anguish,  He 
desires  that  they  may  not  endure  the  penalty.  Even  in  the  anguish  of 
crucifixion  He  feels  that '  He  will  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  be 
satisfied,'  if  His  despisers  and  murderers  be  delivered  from  the  penalty. 
Such  is  a  Saviour's  love !  The  utterance  of  it  in  this  hour  of  confusion 
and  wrong,  is  like  a  broad  gleam  of  sunshine  piercing  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  wood,  making  bright  and  beautiful  what  seemed  hopelessly 
shrouded  in  gloom.  Here,  at  Calvary's  cross,  we  learn  how  blessed 
must  be  fellowship  with  God,  when  its  exercise  is  such  as  to  make  the 
Eoul  long  that  others  may  enter  upon  it,  even  though  the  evidence  of 
their  unworthiness  appears  in  darkest  colours.  He  who  afterwards  said 
toQchingly,  that  on  account  of  His  suffering  *•  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name,  btginniug  at  Jerusalem^  now  says, 
^ Father,  forgive  them*  When  now  their  murderous  purpose  was  mani- 
fest, His  dying  lips  were  pleading  in  their  behalf. 

But  we  enter  truly  into  the  meaning  of  the  prayer  only  when  we  fix 
oar  minds  on  its  plea,  ^  Father,  forgive  them,yor  they  know  not  what  they 
doJ  This  plea  presents  a  distinct  ground  on  which  the  prayer  is  offered, 
and  on  account  of  which  its  answer  is  expected.  But  for  this,  the 
Saviour's  lips  must  have  been  sealed,  and  the  prayer  unuttered.  Wilful 
contmuance  in  sin  cannot  have  a  plea  offered  for  it.  If  men  see  a  thing 
to  be  sinful,  and  yet  persist  in  the  doing  of  it,  they  incur  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  cannot  dwell  in  His  presence.  No  words  of  the  Saviour 
conld  plead  for  compassion  in  such  a  case,  for  there  is  a  limit  even  to 
the  Saviour's  prayer,  a  limit  found  in  His  own  hatred  of  sin,  as  well  as 
in  His  Father's.  It  was  this  which  seemed  a  necessary  truth  in  the 
Psalmist's  eyes  when  he  said :  ^  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the 
Lord  will  not  hear.'  And  this  solemn  truth  is  brought  out  conspicuously 
even  in  the  expression  of  our  Saviour's  tender  compassion.  In  the 
boundary  of  divine  tenderness,  we  find  the  beginning  of  divine  judgment. 
The  limit  of  the  Saviour's  prayer  is  the  limit  of  saving  power.  Salvation 
is  deliverance  from  sin,  and  that  is  impossible  where  sin  is  matter  of 
delight.  But  our  Saviour  could  look  on  His  crucifiers,  and  pray  for 
them.  In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  events  which  have  made  Calvary 
memorable,  he  could  say :  'Forgive  them, /or  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'  These  Gentile  soldiers,  to  whom  the  work  of  execution  had  been 
entrusted ;  this  excited  crowd  of  Jews  who  had  been  urged  on  to  cry 
'  Crucify  Hnn ; '  these  rulers  of  the  people  who  believed  that  they  were 
doing  God  service ;  and  even  the  high  priest  himself,  who  had  said  so 
truly  '  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,'  yet 
understood  not  what  He  said ; — all  of  them  could  be  included  in  the  plea. 
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^  They  know  not  what  they  do.'  To  all  of  them  He  seemed  a  malefactor ; 
to  noDe  of  them  the  Messiah,  the  Lord*s  ADointed.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
they  had  reason  for  their  procedure,  and  were  not  merely  carried  awaj 
by  the  passion  of  the  hour,  they  called  for  His  crucifixion  because  they 
thought  Him  presumptuously,  and  even  blasphemously,  making  Himself 
equal  with  God.  That  they  were  not  blameworthy  in  cherishing  sach 
thoughts,  that  they  were  not  sinfully  blinding  their  eyes  to  clear  aod 
abundant  evidence,  and  that  they  were  not  stured  by  jealousy  and 
malicious  disposition,  no  one  will  say ;  hence  they  greatly  needed  par- 
don, and  Jesus  seeks  it  from  His  Father  in  their  behalf.  But  the 
enormity  of  the  sin  was  not  contemplated  by  them,  and  thus  not  designed, 
and  hence  the  Saviour's  plea.  Their  ignorance  becomes  the  true  measure 
of  their  sin,  and  that  measure  our  Lord  mercifully  applies,  making  it  the 
ground  of  His  supplication  in  their  behalf,  even  when  He  is  enduring  the 
dreadful  suffering  which  their  blind  oppression  has  caused.  Still  let  os 
closely  mark,  for  understanding  of  the  petition,  that  this  ignorance  is 
extenuation,  and  nothing  more.  Wilful  sin  has  deepest  aggravation,  but 
even  ignorance  does  not  excuse  sin  or  alter  its  character.  Thus  only  do 
we  combine  the  Redeemer's  holiness  and  tenderness.  His  condemnation 
and  compassion,  as  we  must  combine  them  in  order  to  understand  His 
place  as  suppliant,  willingly  suffering,  yet  earnestly  praying  for  those 
who  have  brought  this  anguish  upon  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  under- 
stand the  Father's  place  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  That 
which  makes  the  prayer  effectual  is  not  the  people's  ignorance,  any  more 
than  the  people's  sin,  but  the  merit  of  the  Redeemer  who  offers  interces- 
sion in  their  behalf.  This  is  clearly  the  Saviour's  trust,  wider  hope  for 
these  transgressors  because  He  intercedes,  as  there  is  hope  for  the  world 
because  He  dies.  For  the  sake  of  Christ,  even  they  may  be  forgiven; 
as  afterwards  it  shall  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  world  in  all  ages 
that  there  is  forgiveness  in  His  name,  for  ^  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin ; '  only  wilful  enmity  against  God,  and  despising  of 
Christ's  atonement,  can  make  condemnation  inevitable.  Even  from  the 
cross,  and  looking  on  His  crudfiers,  Jesus  does  not  see  among  them  all 
a  hopeless  case.  They  may  yet  understand,  repent,  and  believe;  and  the 
Saviour,  desiring  this,  offers  His  prayer  in  their  behalf,  '  Father,  forgire 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

From  this  prayer  we  can  better  understand  Christ's  intercession  at 
the  right  hand  of  power.    He  who  prayed  on  the  cross,  intercedes  on 
the  throne;  and  the  spirit  of  our  intercessor  is  as  it  was  before  He 
ascended.     He  carries  forward  His  work  as  He  began  it;  He  has  com- 
passion for  them  that  are  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way,  even  though  thej 
madly  oppose  the  advance  of  His  kingdom.    As  He  afterwards  said  from 
heaven's  height  to  the  persecutor  on  the  Damascus  road,  ^It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,'  so  does  He  think  at  all  times  of  those 
who  resist  His  will.    From  the  Saviour's  cross  we  may  learn  that  there 
is  compassion  towards  the  guilty  who  are  in  darkness  and  know  not  the 
truth.    So  has  He  said,  in  view  of  the  sore  disadvantages  of  heathen 
tribes,  ^  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  heathen  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment,' than  for  dwellers  in  cities  profusely  supplied  with  Christian  pn>i- 
leges.    As,  then,  we  encounter  the  waywardness  of  the  rebellious  heart, 
let  us  remember  a  Saviour's  compassion  for  those  who  know  not  what 
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thej  do,  and  seek  to  cherish  the  same  spirit,  working  and  waiting  with 
all  the  hopefulness  breathing  in  these  words,  filled  with  compassion 
towards  men,  and  trnst  in  the  rich  mercy  of  God. 


THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Article  IL — Places  of  Meeting. 

In  onr  last  article  we  spoke  of  the  missionary  surveying  the  field  in 
which  he  was  to  labonr,  and  the  points  of  information  which  he  would 
reqnire  to  gather  in  order  that  his  work  might  be  carried  on  in  a 
practical  and  satisfactory  manner.  Having  obtained  so  much  nsefal 
knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  his  dnty  is  to  apply  himself 
diligently  to  the  work  itself.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  in  that 
work,  is  to  train  the  non-church -going  to  take  advantage  of  the  pubh'c 
ministrations  of  the  gospel,  with  a  view  to  lifting  them  out  of  that  callous 
indifference  to  divine  things  in  which  too  many  are  sunk.  In  order  to 
do  this,  he  has  certain  meetings  to  carry  on  from  week  to  week,  and  for 
this  pnrpose  he  requires  one  or  more  places  in  which  to  meet  with  tlie 
people — these  places  differing  according  to  the  nature  of  the  meetings  to 
be  held.    The  first  of  these  is 

THE  MISSION  HALL. 

This  is  the  centre  of  his  operations,  and  to  induce  the  people  to  come 
here  must  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  attention.  This  hall  is  to  be 
to  the  people  as  the  honse  of  God.  The  choosing  of  such  a  place  is  the 
work  of  the  congregational  or  local  committee  (as  the  case  may  be)  by 
whom  the  missionary  is  engaged ;  and  their  selection  of  a  place  for  such 
purposes  will  undoubtedly  evince  both  their  knowledge  of  the  work  and 
the  interest  they  take  in  it.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  on  the  part  of  any 
committee  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  kind  of 
place  they  get  for  a  mission  hall,  or,  in  other  words,  that  any  place  will 
do.  I  have  known  cases  in  which,  on  this  very  account,  a  good  work 
was  crushed,  and  the  agent's  heart  almost  broken.  There  is  no  com- 
mittee worthy  of  the  name  but  will  see  the  force  of  this,  and  will  do  their 
utmost,  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  to  leave  nothing  wanting  in  this 
matter  that  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  work  and  the  comfort  of 
the  worker.  In  regard  to  the  mission  hall  I  would  suggest,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  in  a  central  position,  and  easily 
accessible.  This  is  advisable  for  the  following  reasons  : — First,  because 
tbe  meetings  require  to  be  kept  continually  before  the  people  in  the 
district.  This  will  be  accomplished  all  the  more  easily  when  their  place 
of  worship  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  My  experience  has  been,  that  if  the 
mission  hall  be  too  far  away  from  the  people,  the  missionary  will  find  it 
a  very  hard  matter  to  get  those  to  come  to  the  meetings  whom  he  is 
most  desirous  to  see  coming,  at  least  to  the  extent  he  would  like.  It  is 
well  to  rememt)er  that  he  has  to  deal  with  people  who,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  are  very  unwilling  to  come  to  a  religious  meeting,  and  that  the 
rule  that  applies  to  ordinary  church  members  is  not  applicable  here ; 
and  consequently  the  means  of  grace  must  be  brought  so  near  to  them 
that  they  wUl  be  continually  reminded  that  the  opportunities  of  heariug 
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the  gospel  are  immediate  and  easily  attainable.  Again,  the  circam- 
stances  of  the  people  make  it  necessary  that  the  mission  hall  shoold  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  district.  There  is  what  is  called  ^Scotch  pride' 
among  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  so  affects  them  that  nuless 
they  can  appear  like  their  neighbours,  they  will  not  come  oat  to  a 
meeting,  even  when  it  is  held  very  near  their  door.  Now  it  is  no  easj 
matter  to  overcome  this  feeliog  ;  and  surely  the  difficulty  will  be  all  the 
greater  if  they  have  to  go  any  distance  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Bat  it 
may  be  objected  that  this  is  a  wrong  feeling,  and  should  not  be  ea- 
conraged.  Suppose  that  the  feeling  in  the  abstract  is  wrong,  is  it  not 
oar  duty  to  meet  it,  and,  if  possible,  remove  any  objection  that  may  be 
raised  to  coming  to  the  house  of  God  ?  It  will  not  do  merely  to  stand 
and  wait  till  erring  human  nature  right  itself :  the  evil  is  there,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  removed,  we  mnst  use  every  effort  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  men  taking  the  right  step,  and  so,  in  the  words  of  a 
great  statesman,  make  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  do  wrong  and  easy  to 
do  right.  I  would  therefore  uvf^e  these  considerations  as  a  strong  reason 
why  the  mission  premises  should  be  as  central  as  possible. 

But  I  said  also  that  the  hall  should  be  easily  accessible.  In  my  last 
mission  premises  I  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  people  to  come  to 
the  meetings,  just  because  the  entrance  to  the  hall  was  not  one  that  could 
be  easily  found  out  except  by  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  comiog 
regularly.  I  object  to  a  mission  hall  being  away  in  the  back  part  of  a 
close,  or  up  a  high  winding  stair,  or  in  any  place  where  it  cannot  be  got 
at  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  It  ought,  if  possible,  to  have  a 
frontage  facing  the  street,  and  such  an  entrance  as  will  welcome  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  go  in«  All  honour  to  those  congregations  which 
have  risen  to  a  full  sense  of  these  things,  and  have  made  ample  accom- 
modation for  carrying  on  such  a  great  and  good  work. 

Having  thus  secured  a  place  suitable  as  to  locality,  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  interior  of  the  hall  as  comfortable  and  attractive  as 
possible.  For  example,  it  should  be  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and 
otherwise  inviting.  These  things,  though  in  themselves  small  matters, 
are  nevertheless  very  important.  Hence  due  attention  is  paid  to  them  in 
the  erection  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings;  and  whyt  That 
men  and  women  who  come  in  may  be  induced  to  come  back — all  other 
things  being  equal,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  reason,  viz.,  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  statedly  meet  there.  This  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Now,  by  those  who  truly  estimate  the  importance  of  mission  work,  the 
same  necessity  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  mission 
premises.  If  our  true  aun  be  to  bring  out  men  and  women  to  the  means  of 
grace  who  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  these,  surelv  we  ought  to  make  the 
place  so  comfortable  and  attractive  that  they  will  esteem  it  a  pleasnre  to 
come,  and  not  a  task.  Just  imagine  people  who  have  very  little  comfort 
in  their  own  homes  coming  into  a  room  called  the  mission  hall,  that  ii 
cold,  dark,  and  dingy  1  What  attraction  is  there  to  draw  those  poor 
ones  back  again?  They  may  come;  the  love  in  the  missionary's  heart 
and  the  sunshine  in  his  face  may  draw  them  even  there,  but  what  a  strain 
does  it  put  upon  the  missionary  himself !  What  arguments  and  motives 
does  he  require  to  ply  those  with  who  are  not  accustomed  to  look  at 
religious  things  in  their  highest  light,  to  come  day  after  day,  and  night 
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after  night,  throagh  wind  and  rain  it  may  be, — ill  fed  and  ill  clad, — to  a 
place  little  better  than  a  cellar,  even  to  worship  God ! 

Bnt  again,  look  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  efforts  we  are 
putting  forth  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  self-respect  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  If  we  act  towards  them  as  if  we  thought  that  anything  was 
good  enongh  for  them,  we  will  be  in  danger  of  driving  them  back  in 
place  of  helping  them  forward  in  this  respect,  and  awakening  in  their 
minds  the  reflection — '  Nobody  cares  for  me,  and  I  care  for  nobody/ 
On  the  other  band,  when  people  are  invited  to  the  meetings  in  the  mission 
hall,  and  they  come  and  find  everything  clean  and  cheerfnl,  a  contrast 
is  presented  to  the  state  of  things  with  which  they  are  accustomed,  and 
the  keynote  is  strnck,  perhaps,  in  the  persons'  minds,  of  advancement  to 
a  better  and  happier  state.  Oar  great  business  is  to  prove  to  the  people 
by  act  as  well  as  by  word  that  we  are  in  downright  earnest  in  seeking 
their  true  and  highest  good.  Let  the  missionary,  therefore,  have  a 
respectable  and  comfortable  hall  to  bring  the  people  into,  and  his  course 
so  far  will  be  made  smooth  and  easy. 

Bnt  there  are  meetings  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  which  the  mis- 
sionary requires  to  maintain,  and  a  place  will  be  needed  for  them.  I 
refer  to  what  are  called 

KITCHEN  MEETINGS. 

I  have  always  attached  great  importance  to  these  meetings.  By 
means  of  them  we  reach  people  who  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  come  to 
any  public  place  of  worship.  Moreover,  at  such  homely  and  com- 
paratively informal  meetings,  we  often  come  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  than  in  our  more  public  assemblies.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  my  kitchen  meetings  are  the  very  soul  of  my  work ;  and  I 
find  that  all  my  other  operations  feel  more  or  less  the  influence  of  the 
good  done  in  these  little  corners  of  the  field.  Now,  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  such  meetmgs  is  the  work  of  the  missionary  Mmself.  Going 
among  the  people,  he  is  best  able  to  judge  as  to  the  houses  most  suitable. 
Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  department  of  mission  work, 
I  think  I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority  on  this  subject.  I 
will  therefore  suggest  a  few  points  that  I  think  should  claim  a 
missionary's  attention  in  selecting  houses  for  this  purpose.  And  first, 
I  would  sny,  he  ought  to  see  that  the  people  of  the  house  are  of  the 
right  stamp.  I  have  known  a  meeting  to  be  ruined  just  through  some 
defect  in  this  respect.  A  woman,  for  example,  offered  her  house  for  a 
meeting.  All  the  surrounding  circumstances  appeared  favourable.  The 
meeting  was  commenced.  But  the  attendance  was  small.  I  accounted 
for  this  from  the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  new.  Bnt  every  meeting 
which  was  h^ld  in  that  house  was  the  same.  Having  quietly  sifted  the 
matter,  I  at  last  found  the  reason  to  be,  that  the  woman  in  whose  house 
the  meeting  was  held,  was  often  at  war  with  the  neighbours,  snd  on  that 
account  the  meeting  suffered.  I  will  not  say  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
woman  altogether;  yet,  nevertheless,  this  was  the  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  as  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  continued  the  neighbours  would 
uot  come  in,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred,  the 
meeting  had  to  be  given  up,  and  a  new  one  opened  in  another  locality. 
Now,  the  people  of  the  house  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  would 
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require  to  be  kind  and  neighboarlj,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  in  the  neighbonrhood.  If  such  people  can  be  got  to  gire  their 
houses  for  the  serTice  of  God, — all  other  things  being  equal, — there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  some  good  being  done  there.  Having  got  a  suitable 
person,  the  next  thing  is  a  suitable  house.  By  that  I  mean  a  house  that 
is  roomy,  clean,  and  tidj — oue  in  which  the  missionary  will  be  able  to 
do  his  work  with  comfort  to  himself  and  his  audience.  In  looking  for  a 
house  for  this  purpose,  I  always  like,  if  possible,  to  get  one  on  a  stair 
that  is  clean  and  well  lighted,  because  I  know  that  the  people  will  be 
more  ready  to  come  when  the  place  of  meeting  is  easily  accessible. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
kitchen  meetings  are  better  to  be  stationary — in  the  same  house,  or 
rotatory — that  is,  being  shifted  from  place  to  place.  I  have  tried  both 
methods,  and  I  think  with  some  measure  of  success ;  but  I  think  there 
are  important  ends  to  be  gained  by  the  rotatory  system,  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  be  gained  if  the  meetings  were  stationary. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  gospel  by  this  method 
Suppose,  for  example,  there  are  five  streets  in  the  district,  and  in  each  of 
these  there  is  population  sufficient  to  warrant  a  meeting  being  held  in  it ; 
and  suppose  there  is  a  number  of  families  in  each  street  whom,  mean- 
while, you  cannot  induce  to  come  to  the  hall ;  by  adopting  the  method 
of  having  the  meeting  stationary  in  one  house,  the  difficulty  in  regard  to 
those  people  coming  out  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  is  not  fully  met,  nor 
the  object  of  the  kitchen  meeting  fully  carried  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  adopt  the  system  of  holding  the  meeting  in  different  houses,  the 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel  is  carried  on  over  a  wider  area;  and 
whereas  twenty  heard  the  good  news  in  the  former  case,  in  this  case  a 
hundred  will  in  all  likelihood  hear  it. 

But  another  argument  for  the  rotatory  system  is  that  the  meetings 
are  always  fresh  and  the  interest  kept  up.  To  keep  op  the  interest  is  a 
most  important  item  in  the  working  of  these  meetings,  and  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  secret  of  their  success.  When  the  meeting  is  held  in 
different  houses,  say  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  successively,  the  meeting  is 
always  new,  and  the  service  fresh ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ^ej 
are  always  held  in  the  same  house,  a  certain  amoont  of  monotony  some- 
times begins  to  be  felt,  not  by  all  (I  am  happy  to  say),  but  by  many  of 
those  whom  we  are  trying  to  educate  to  a  higher  state  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling.  We  must  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  winning  men 
to  the  Saviour,  even  though  it  should  be  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  policy. 

And  now,  having  referred  to  mission  premises  proper,  I  would  like, 
before  closing  this  article,  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  accommoda- 
tion for  Sabbath  schools,  Bible  classes,  and  other  work  among  the 
young.  I  have  always  looked  upon  Sabbath  schools  as  indeed  a  part 
of  true  mission  work,  and  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  as  a  noble  pioneer 
to  the  Church.  If  this  be  true  of  Sabbath-school  work  in  general,  it  is 
especially  true  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  mission  school.  Nov,  ftH 
that  I  have  said  of  the  mission  hall  as  regards  comfort  and  attractive- 
ness, is  applicable  here,  and  therefore  I  will  not  repeat  it.  In  t^^ 
mission  premises  I  would  have  a  hall  for  Sabbath -school  work  distinct 
from  the  one  devoted  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel    This  hall 
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shonid  be  divided  into  two  sections  by  meaDs  of  a  screen,  or  other 
temporary  partition.  In  the  one  section  I  would  have  the  boys,  in  the 
other  the  girls,  both  to  be  nnder  one  saperintendent,  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  take  the  general  supervision  of  the  school,  keep  a  note  of 
the  attendance,  and  at  times  examine  the  whole  school  on  the  lesson 
they  have  just  gone  over.  When  such  examinations  are  to  take  place 
the  screen  coald  be  drawn  aside,  and  the  whole  school  would  be  before 
the  superintendent,  without  the  noise  or  bustle  of  removing  from  one 
place  to  another.  I  have  only  to  add  here,  that  I  think  the  work  of  the 
Sabbath-school  teacher  often  suffers  from  the  position  in  which,  from  the 
form  of  the  seats,  the  scholars  are  compelled  to  sit.  For  example,  the 
seats  are  generally  straight,  and  the  teacher,  in  addressing  his  class,  is 
unable  to  command  the  attention  of  the  whole  form.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  maintain  undivided  attention  in  such  a  case;  for  while  he  may  be 
followed  by  one  end  of  the  form,  the  occupants  of  the  other  are  often 
found  playing  themselves.  Now  I  would  suggest  that  the  forms  on 
which  the  children  sit  should  be  semicircular  in  their  shape,  or  short 
forms,  so  as  to  make  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the  teacher's  chair 
placed  in  the  centra  By  this  means  he  would  have  his  class  around 
him,  they  would  hear  him  better,  and  he  would  have  more  command  over 
them.  Regarding  Sabbath-school  teaching  itself,  I  will  say  nothing 
here.    I  may  have  something  to  say,  however,  iu  a  future  paper. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  would  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  to 
take  this  whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  in  view  of  the  momentous 
issues  at  stake,  lend  a  hand,  as  Ood  has  enabled  them,  to  carry  the  home 
mission  enterprise  to  a  satisfactory  and  glorious  result.  A.  B. 


THE  ELDER  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  WORK. 

A  PAPER  READ  TO  THE  GLASGOW  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  ELDEUS' 
ASSOCIATION,  BT  WILLIAM  MARTIN. 

(Concluded.) 

For  these  spheres  of  work  and  for  these  various  kinds  of  work,  the 
Church  is  amply  equipped  by  its  divine  Head.  Its  spiritual  life  is  His 
direct  gift,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  duty.  Activity  may  indeed 
exist  without  spiritual  life,  like  the  galvanized  spasms  of  dead  limbs. 
Bat  that  is  only  an  attempt  to  impose  a  counterfeit  life ;  it  is  not  a  true 
infused  life.  It  is  a  spurious  life  on,  not  a  real  life  in  the  worker. 
Spiritual  life  is  so  important  as  a  first  qualification,  that  its  presence  may 
well  make  us  little  heedful  of  the  absence  of  minor  endowments  or 
accomplishments.  The  Spirit  is  able  to  quicken  and  develop  the  natural 
aptitudes  into  true  gifts.  We  are  familiar  with  the  spiritual  gifts  con- 
ferred on  the  early  Church,  particularly  the  Church  of  Corinth  ;  but  our 
time  forbids  here  further  consideration  how  far  these  were  temporary, 
or  how  far  they  may  not  be  found  still  existing  under  altered  forms,  such 
as  our  Bible  translations  into  every  tongue,  and  our  almost  perfected 
systems  of  ansesthesia  and  healiug.  For  the  same  Spirit  continues  to 
bestow  all  needed  power;  and  the  world  ^  lying  in  the  wicked  one'  seems 
to  be  now,  as  well  as  then,  an  equally  strong  reason  for  the  continued 
gift  of  power.    In  the  early  Church  these  gifts  were  not  confined  to  the 
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apostles  or  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus,  bat  were  possessed  qnite  as 
fullj  bj  tiie  members  of  the  Chnrcb.  Now  the  possession  of  these  gifts 
is  a  reason  for  the  Ctiarcb  seeking  to  exercise  them.  Let  not  even  the 
one  talent  be  ^  kept  laid  np  in  a  napkin.'  May  not  the  weakness  of  many 
gifted  men  be  traced  to  the  want  of  exercise  for  their  talents  ?  The  arm 
kept  in  a  sling  grows  weak  and  shriyelled ;  the  arm  of  labour  is  strong 
and  brawny.  There  is  an  inenmbent  duty  laid  npon  the  Chorch  to 
employ  all  the  talents  of  its  membership,  and  in  doing  this  there  need  be 
no  conflict  or  rivalry  with  a  settled  and  highly-trained  ministry.  In  the 
early  history  of  onr  Scotch  Gborch  the  preacher  and  the  teacher  were 
distinct  persons;  the  pnblic  ofifer  of  the  gospel  was  the  work  of  the 
preacher,  and  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  teacher  or  doctor.  And  from 
these  premises  we  reach  these  two  conclnsions,  bearing  specially  upon 
ourselves  as  elders  of  the  Church: — 1.  That  Church  courts  ought  to 
recognise  more  fully  and  officially  the  possession  of  spiritual  gifts  of 
various  kmds  and  in  various  degrees  by  the  membership  of  the  Church, 
and  to  provide  for  and  guide  their  exercise  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  therefore,  2.  That  the  membership  of  the  Church  shoald 
not  publicly  exercise  these  gifts  until  the  official  recognition  of  the  Church 
courts  had  been  given.  When  will  this  be?  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  a  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism  has  warped  the  nobler  digpositions  of 
many  of  God's  faithful  and  earnest  souls,  for  was  it  not  even  Joshua  who, 
on  hearing  of  the  Spirit  resting  on  Eldad  and  Medad  so  as  to  enable  them 
publicly  to  prophesy,  said,  ^  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them,'  when  that 
great  type  of  the  greater  Prophet  replied,  in  wonderful  anticipation  of 
what  the  great  Master  Himself  said  in  similar  circumstances,  '  Woald 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
put  His  Spirit  upon  them !'  And  is  it  not  significant,  and  well  fitted  to 
caution  all,  that  the  disciple  of  love,  John,  was  the  one  to  ask  Jesus  to 
forbid  one  ^  casting  out  devils  in  His  name,'  for  the  paltry  reason  that 
this  solitary  worker  was  not  among  the  then  recognised  labourers  for 
Christ.  It  is  strange  that  a  spirit  which  had  received  so  emphatic  coo- 
demnation  both  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation,  should  still  be 
so  strong  in  church  courts.  Think  of  the  persecution  which  Bnnyao, 
Whitfield,  and  the  Wesleys  sufifered  at  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiasticB  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  of  the  treatment  which  their  followers  still 
continue  to  receive.  But  why  need  we  go  beyond  the  pale  of  our  own 
church  courts  for  examples  of  this  wicked  and  suicidal  policy  of  repres- 
sion and  extinction  of  gifts  of  service?  The  principle  of  foreign  missions 
had  to  stand  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
from  1796  till  1824,  thirty  years ;  and  even  now,  in  our  own  day,  we  can 
scarcely  account  its  position  more  than  secondary  to  home  augmenta- 
tion and  sustentation  funds.  Then,  in  our  own  day,  two  important 
principles  have  been  subjected  to  so  severe  an  exercise  of  the  same  spirit 
of  repression,  that  but  for  the  spiritual  life  which  actuated  them  they 
could  never  have  survived.  These  two  principles,  embodied  in  two  well- 
known  societies,  the  Sabbath-School  Union,  and  the  Foundry  Boys' 
Religious  Society,  had  to  suffer  the  open  hostility  of  the  Church,  but  they 
have  laboured  on  till  that  hostility  has  moderated  to  a  subdued  opposition, 
and  that  again  to  a  frigid  toleration.  In  very  few  quarters  iiave  the 
church  courts  appreciated  the  unportance  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
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these  two  morements,  but  wherever  the  church  courts  have  appreciated 
them,  their  countenance  and  thoughtful  guidance  have  ever  been  cordially 
given.  The  Sabbath-school  movement  was  the  expression  in  action  of 
the  claim  of  the  young  upon  the  Church  for  scriptural  instruction  suited 
to  their  juvenile  capacity,  a  claim  till  then  almost  entirely  unheeded  by 
the  Chnrch.  The  Foundry  Boys'  Society  was  the  expression  in  action  of 
the  claim  of  the  young  upon  the  Church  for  a  form  of  public  worship  and 
edification  suited  to  their  juvenile  capacity,  a  claim  till  then  almost 
entirely  unheeded  by  the  Church.  Now  the  hostility  of  the  church  courts 
to  those  two  great  principles  is  the  more  astounding  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  movements  have  all  along  been  the  special  work  of  some  of  the 
most  diligent  and  loyal  church  members  and  office-bearers;  and  these 
movements  have  all  along  been  conducted  with  the  direct  aim  of  strengthen- 
ing and  increasing  the  Church. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Papacy  may  be  said  to  owe  its  present  existence 
to  its  pursuing  a  policy  exactly  opposite  to  the  suicidal  policy  which  has 
hitherto  characterized  our  church  courts.  It  welcomed  and  found  a 
place  of  service  for  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  he  placed  the  whole  power  of  the 
Jesuits  at  her  feet.  Her  various  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  however 
bitterly  they  hated  and  opposed  each  other,  were  all  enthusiastic  in  their 
sapport  of  their  mother  Church.  Even  women,  who  might  have  hoped 
little  from  a  clergy  distinguished  by  enforced  celibacy,  were  received 
with  honour,  and  important  positions  of  usefulness  were  assigned  to  them, 
where  their  ardent  love  and  zeal  found  ample  scope  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  their  own  sympathies  and  impulses  ran.  Truly  Hhe  children 
of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.' 

Is  there  not,  then,  here  an  important  place  for  the  elder  in  relation  to 
the  church  at  work.  Collectively,  in  the  session,  in  the  presbytery,  and 
in  the  synod,  our  eldership  has  an  important  duty  to  perform  in  securing 
the  due  recognition  of  spiritual  gifts  by  the  church  courts,  and  devising 
for  them  full  participation  in  the  labours  of  the  church  at  work.  And 
individually,  the  elder,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  has  the  possibility  of  much 
good  conferred  upon  him,  and  therefore  the  responsibility  of  exercising 
his  gift  of  service.  He  stands  on  an  acknowledged  vantage  ground  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Church,  for  he  has  not  sought  the  office;  the  congre- 
gation has  conferred  it,  and  conferred  it,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his 
possession,  more  or  less,  of  spiritual  gifts.  Individually,  therefore,  the 
elder  ought  to  have  a  certain  place  in  the  church  at  work,  but  it  may  be 
well  that  this  individuality  should  characterize  his  position  only  as  the 
head  or  guide  of  some  band  of  church  workers.  His  position  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  scene  presented  in  the  studios  of  some  of  the  old  masters 
of  painting  or  sculpture,  where  the  enthusiastic  students,  young  and  active, 
were  all  busily  engaged,  with  loving  diligence,  on  some  work  of  beauty, 
ander  the  eye  of  the  great  artist  himself,  who  in  the  end  wonld  perfect 
and  crown  his  pupils'  labours  with  his  own  finishing  touches.  In  con- 
templating a  union  of  heart  and  hand  in  spiritual  work,  such  as  that  we 
have  described  in  the  galleries  of  art,  one  can  scarce  tell  whether  more  to 
admire  the  lot  of  the  elder  privileged  to  be  the  helper  and  master  of  a  group 
of  workers,  or  the  lot  of  these  workers  privileged  to  labour  and  learn 
ander  one  of  whose  fitness  they  have  daily  proofs.  To  elders,  however, 
sach  a  lot  should  surely  be  enough  to  call  forth  their  noblest  powers,  for 
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in  the  activities  and  ardour  of  their  yonnger  anxiliariea,  they  may  mnltiply 
and  continue  spiritnal  serrices  even  when  their  own  powers  faint  and  fail 
We  can  see  the  face  of  ^  snch  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged '  light  np,  even  in 
prison,  as  he  writes,  after  being  brought  before  Nero  the  second  time, 
*•  to  Timothy,  my  dearly-beloved  son/  and  as  he  reflects  that  the  yoong 
convert  was  busy  at  work,  eren  although  the  spiritual  father  was  aboat 
to  ^  finish  his  course.' 

The  raried  gifts  of  the  elders  have  numerous  outlets  presented  for  their 
employment  in  the  many  spheres  of  home  missions.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that,  in  each  congregational  mission,  the  members  who 
laboured  in  the  several  departments  of  the  work,  should  find  at  least  ODe 
or  two  of  the  elders  at  the  head  of  that  department.  If  it  should  indeed 
be  found  that  all  the  elders  are  otherwise  fully  occupied  in  other  spheres, 
then  surely  the  man  whom  the  Church  judges  to  be  capable  of  being  at 
the  head  of  a  department  of  its  mission  work,  is  also  capable  of  being  an 
elder.  It  is  important  that  the  session  should  thus  become  the  centre 
from  which  every  line  of  church  action  should  emanate,  and  from  which 
every  department  should  receive  not  only  its  initial  impulse,  but  its  sos- 
taining  encouragement  and  dn*ection.  In  the  congregational  Sabbath 
school,  to  which  the  young  people  of  the  Church  are  not  only  invited,  bat 
to  some  extent  expected  to  come,  it  is  surely  requisite  that  the  eldership 
should  be  largely  represented.  The  congregational  Sabbath  school 
demands  maturity  of  thought,  settled  faith  and  experience ;  it  demands 
men  whose  appearance,  and  whose  lives,  so  far  as  known,  furnish  a 
memorable  lesson  to  the  young  learners — men  whose  presence  there  gires 
the  congregation  that  confidence  in  the  school  which  will  lead  them  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  which  a  properly-conducted  congrega- 
tional school  is  so  well  fitted  to  confer  upon  the  young  of  the  Chnrch. 
The  mission  Sabbath  school  should  equally  receive  the  care  of  the  session 
through  the  presence  of  some  of  the  elders.  There  specially  is  firmness, 
joined  with  love  and  tact,  most  needed  in  the  government  by  kindness  of 
many  yonng  people  who  are  little  accustomed  at  home  to  ord»  or 
obedience.  Surely  it  is  natural  to  expect  this  wealth  of  experience  in  the 
eldership  of  the  Church,  and  to  find  it  exercised  in  so  important  a  part 
of  the  work.  The  Sabbath  forenoon  meeting  demands  other  talents. 
It  is  all  the  public  worship  which  the  young  people  of  our  mission  district 
may  be  said  to  enjoy.  Should  it  not,  therefore,  be  a  prime  care  of  each 
session  that  in  this  exercise  of  worship,  solemnity  and  gladness  shoald  be 
secured  through  the  appointment  of  one  of  their  own  number  to  condact 
this  sacred  service  in  such  a  manner  that  the  young  people  will  in  some 
measure  be  able  to  use  the  Psalmist's  words, 

'  I  joyed  when  to  the  houM  of  God, 
Qo  up,  they  aaid  to  me.* 

Other  members  of  session  are  better  qualified  for  the  work  among  the 
adults  of  the  mission  district,  or  for  general  evangelistic  meetings,  or  for 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  meeting.  In  all  these,  and  other 
departments  of  the  labour  of  the  church  at  work,  elders,  .who  are  the 
officers  of  this  army,  are  called  on  surely  to  give  personal  assistance,  and 
to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  come  to  this  work,  not  gc  to  that 
work.  The  prophet  of  old  was  taught  this  lesson  when  he  sent  his  servant 
to  lay  the  staff  ^  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  child,  but  there  was  neither  voice 
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nor  hearing/  and  when  he  received  the  message,  ^  the  child  is  not  awaked/ 
But  when  he  braced  hiinself  to  the  work,  stretched  himself  upon  the  child, 
and  prayed,  and  stretched  himself  xxpou  the  child  again,  then  'the  child 
opened  his  eyes,'  and  he  restored  him  to  the  rejoicing  mother. 

There  is  one  reason  which  is  often  offered  in  excuse  for  the  absence  of 
elders  from  these  important  departments  of  personal  labonr — the  excnse 
of  age.  Now  that  is  an  excuse  which  is  recognised  neither  in  the  Scrip- 
tares  nor  by  the  world.  In  the  world,  whether  in  civic  or  state  affairs, 
whether  in  the  camp  or  at  the  bar,  the  chief  posts  are  assigned  to  age, 
and  are  gladly  accepted  by  age  as  the  honourable  if  onerous  rewards  of 
laborious  years.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  examples  treasured  for  our 
guidance  and  encouragement  in  God's  Holy  Word,  we  find  that  Noah 
had  spent  more  than  half  his  lifetime  before  he  began  to  build  the  ark ; 
that  Abraham  was  seventy-six  years,  almost  half  his  life,  before  he  set  out 
on  what  we  now  consider  his  life-work ;  that  Moses  had  spent  two-thirds 
of  his  life  before  his  great  work  of  leading  the  exodus  of  Israel  from 
Egypt ;  and  that  Joshua  was  seventy-five  years,  or  with  two-thirds  of 
his  life  run,  before  he  began  the  cooquest  of  Canaan.  It  is  interesting 
to  aged  saints  also  to  remember  that  it  was  old  Simeon  and  Anna  who, 
^  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  were  the  first  officially  to  give 
heartfelt  welcome  to  the  infant  Saviour.  '  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if,'  adds  the  wise  man,  '  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness.' 
It  is  not  expected  of  the  elder  to  do  the  work  which  should  naturally  fall 
to  younger  and  more  active  workers.  But  let  it  be  his  to  supervise, 
direct,  encourage,  and  to  regulate,  or  if  need  be,  to  temper  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which  is  found  so  largely  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great 
army  of  Christian  workers.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  blame  of  Keho- 
boam  that  he  refused  the  counsel  of  Hhe  old  men  that  stood  before 
Solomon  his  father;'  but  in  these  modern  days  it  is  too  often  the  old 
men  who  may  be  blamed  for  withholding  their  counsel  and  presence 
from  the  young  men  of  the  army  of  the  Church  at  work.  May  this  be 
said  of  none  of  us.  Let  the  present  need  and  the  future  reward  alike 
inspire  us  all  with  renewed  zeal,  so  that  ^  in  all  thiogs  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  of  God,'  we  may  show  ourselves  '  in  labours  more 
abundant*  Let  the  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,'  be  often 
before  our  eyes  to  give  new  impulse  to  our  flagging  service,  till  the  time 
come  when  labour  here  is  ended,  and  the  voice  from  heaven  may  be  heard 
saying,  ^  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.'  ^  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His 
sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.' 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH  AND  MANSE  RATES. 

"^Bis  manse  of  Meldrum,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  may  be  destined  to 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Establishment. 
In  some  cases  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  heavier  rates  have  been 
imposed,  and  considerable  local  disturbances  have  occurred;  but  ulti- 
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mately  the  rates  hare  been  paid  or  some  compromise  has  been  effected, 
and  80  the  matter  has  snnk  into  oblivion.  The  case  of  Meldrnm  may  be 
different.  A  Tory  Honse  of  Commons  and  a  Tory  Government  ruled 
when  the  repairs  on  Meldrnm  manse  were  ordered  and  ezecnted;  and 
doubtless  the  Presbytery  of  Oarioch  was  of  opinion  that  the  minister  of 
an  Aberdeenshire  congregation  with  600  members  was  entitled  to  a 
capacious  and  handsome  habitation.  Bnt  before  the  bill  was  sent  in  for 
payment  a  good  many  things  have  happened.  There  has  been  a  general 
election,  at  which  the  cry  of  disestablishment  was  heard,  and  Scotland 
responded  by  electing  seven  defenders  of  the  Kirk  against  fifty-three  who 
were  more  or  less  pledged  In  favour  of  justice  to  Nonconformists.  A 
Government  is  in  office  which  reflects  the  ideas  of  a  House  of  Commons 
less  tolerant  of  abuses  than  any  other  that  has  been  seen  by  the  present 
generation.  In  England  the  Burials  question  has  been  settled ;  and  the 
Liberation  Society  probably  looks  to  Scotland  as  the  field  for  its  nest 
important  triumph.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P.,  brings 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  the  case  of  a  manse  rate  at  Meldrnm,  and 
obtains  a  conditional  pledge  that  the  Government  may  legislate  on  the 
subject  next  session.  With  a  bill  to  abolish  church  and  manse  rate;^ 
introduced  by  the  present  Lord  Advocate,  we  are  not  likely  serionslj  to 
quarrel ;  but  any  attempt  to  legislate  regarding  rates  will  open  the  door 
for  a  much  wider  question.  The  attempt  to  adjust  a  stone  in  a  building  so 
shaky  as  the  Scottish  Kirk,  may  lead  to  a  catastrophe  which  the  Presbytery 
of  Garioch  will  deplore.  And  so  a  manse-rate  at  Meldrnm  may  prove  the 
occasion  which  shall  usher  in  stupendous  events  for  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

The  case  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  heritors  of  Meldrnm 
had  been  enjoined  by  the  Presbytery  of  Garioch  to  make  some  repairs  on 
the  manse,  and  after  negotiations,  orders  were  given  in  January  1878 
to  carry  out  certain  works,  according  to  agreement,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  little  more  than  £1000.  The  sum  was  considered  large,  but  it  was 
admitted  by  the  heritors,  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  responsible 
only  for  their  own  share,  but  not  for  the  proportion  represented  by  the 
property  of  the  feuars.  The  works  were  completed,  and  assessment 
notices  were  issued  from  the  office  of  an  Aberdeen  legal  firm,  at  the  rate 
of  28.  y^d.  in  the  £.  This  was  calculated  to  yield  more  than  £1700. 
The  assessable  rental  of  the  parish  is  £13,000,  of  which  more  than  £3500 
is  in  the  hands  of  feuars.  Of  these  small  occupiers  there  are  120,  56 
of  whom,  assessed  on  £930,  attend  the  Established  Church,  while  orer 
60  attend  other  churches,  and  are  rated  on  £1635.  Among  the  notices 
issued  was  one  addressed  to  the  managers  of  the  United  Presbyt^ian 
Church  in  the  following  terms : — *'  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  altera- 
tions on  the  manse  and  offices  of  the  parish  of  Meldrum,  which  the  heritors 
were  recently  required  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oarioch  to  make,  are  now 
completed,  and  that  your  share  of  the  cost  of  these  alterations  amounts 
to  £3, 5s.  7^d.  The  share  payable  by  the  feuars  in  the  parish  of  Meldrnm 
will  be  collected  within  the  Town  Hall,  Old  Meldrum,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  26th  and  26th  days  of  August  current,  from  10  o'clock 
A.M.  to  4  o'clock  P.M.,  and  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as 
pay  your  share  on  one  of  these  days.' 

A  meeting  was  held,  and  great  indignation  was  expressed  chiefly  at  the 
excess  of  expenditure  over  estimates,  though  some  objected  also  on  tbe 
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ground  of  principle.  It  was  agreed  not  to  pay,  at  least  till  each  fenar  had 
been  furnished  with  a  statement  showing  how  the  estimate  had  been  so 
largely  exceeded.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
asked  the  Home  Secretary  if  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  rate, 
aod  to  the  fact  that  unestablished  churches  had  to  pay  theur  share.  The 
answer,  telegraphed  by  the  authorities  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  ambiguous. 
It  was  stated  that  unestablished  churches  were  not  on  the  valuation  roll, 
aod  therefore  did  not  pay  the  rate,  which  may  be  true;  but  the  manses 
were  on  the  roll,  and  on  them  the  managers  of  these  churches  were  assessed. 

But  the  parish  of  Meldrum  is  not  a  solitary  case,  nor  is  it  even  tiie 
most  flagrant  instance  of  ecclesiastical  extortion.  In  the  united  parishes 
of  Mookton  and  Prestwick,  in  Ayrshire,  there  are  ten  heritors,  the  rental 
of  whose  estates  is  a  little  over  £6000.  There  are  also  a  number  of  feuars, 
holding  property  to  the  amount  of  £8000.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Rev. 
James  Bennie,  of  St  Vincent  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Glas- 
gow, who  owns  some  house  property  in  the  parish.  The  heritors  agreed 
that  £700  be  expended  in  repairs  on  the  manse,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  estimate  was  exceeded,  as  in  the  case  of  Meldrum.  Another 
meeting  of  heritors  was  held,  and  an  assessment  of  Is.  per  £  was 
imposed  on  heritors  and  feuars  alike.  Mr.  Ronnie,  among  many  others, 
declined  to  pay,  and  a  succession  of  missives,  gradually  growing  more 
peremptory  in  tone,  were  disregarded.  On  the  14th  July  last  a  meeting 
of  feuars  was  held,  and  in  the  proceedings  Mr.  Rennie,  Rev.  George  Cop- 
land, Ayr,  and  others,  took  part.  It  was  then  agreed  that,  having 
regard  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  character  of  the  assessment,  and  the 
fact  that  the  legality  of  such  assessments  is  doubtful,  the  feuars  pledge 
themselves  to  withhold  payment  until  compelled  by  force  of  law.  A  resolu- 
tion like  that  reminds  one  of  the  Annuity-Tax  days;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  when  a  deputation  of  United  Presbyterian  students  visited  the 
late  Bailie  Stott  in  the  Calton  Jail,  Mr.  Rennie  was  one  of  the  deputies. 

Within  the  last  three  years  a  rate  has  been  imposed  on  the  quiet  rural 
parish  of  Lesmahago,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation  had  to 
pay  its  share.  In  Moffat  parish  an  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the  feuars, 
bat  a  well-organized  opposition,  led  by  the  Rev.  William  Hutton  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  ably  seconded  by  the  Rev.  David  Kinnear, 
Dalbeattie,  defeated  the  scheme.  A  similar  eff'ort  in  Irvine  failed  by 
the  united  resistance  of  the  feuars.  In  the  parish  of  Dunoon  the  opposi- 
tion was  less  successful.  A  handsome  new  manse  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £3080,  and  the  feuars,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200,  were  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  2d.  in  the  £  of  rental  for  six  years.  John  Hunter, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Inellan,  declined  to  pay,  but  payment  was  exacted  by  remov- 
ing some  articles  of  furniture.  Among  others  who  refused  compliance, 
was  a  lady  who  possessed  three  cottages  in  Dnnoon,  purchased  with  the 
frnits  of  prolonged  labour  as  a  teacher  in  Glasgow.  Two  of  these  were 
let  unfurnished,  the  third  was  occupied  by  the  lady  herself,  but  was  let 
fornlRhed  during  the  summer  months.  The  lady  had  done  her  part  in 
building  a  new  Free  Church,  but  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  helping 
to  build  a  manse  for  a  minister  who  had  done  her  no  service,  especially 
as  his  large  and  wealthy  congregation  could  easily  pay  their  own  way. 
She  refused  payment ;  was  twice  summoned  before  the  sheriff,  but  still 
made  no  response.    Just  before  Whitsunday  1879,  the  rents  of  her  houses 
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were  arrested,  and  conid  not  be  collected  till  £3  and  upwards  had  been 
paid  for  the  bailding  of  the  manse. 

Five  or  six  years  since  a  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  LiberatioD 
Society,  containing  a  nnmber  of  illastrative  cases.  The  minister  of 
Delting  in  Shetland  was  provided  with  a  new  manse,  and  the  assessment 
amounted  to  12s.  6d.  in  the  £  of  rental.  In  the  same  parish 
is  a  Free  Chnrch,  with  a  manse  and  garden  rated  at  £15,  58.  a-year, 
on  which  the  minister  or  office-bearers  had  to  pay  £9,  28.  6d.  for 
building  the  State  minister's  manse.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Moss  Bank  had  likewise  to  pay  its  proportion.*  The  parish  of  Walls 
in  Shetland  contains  four  small  churches,  all  of  which  were  ordered  to  be 
repaired  at  once.  The  cost  was  so  large  that  the  money  was  borrowed 
from  an  insurance  company,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  extending  over 
ten  years.  In  Orkney,  where  members  of  the  Kirk  are  few  and  not 
increasing,  the  cost  of  maintaining  State  kirks  and  manses  is  considerable. 
One  parish  has  spent  £957  on  the  manse  since  1860.  Another  has 
expended  £900  since  1862.  In  a  third,  £1100  has  been  laid  out  since 
1846 ;  and  in  another,  £2660  has  been  spent  since  1816.  The  widow  of 
a  dissenting  minister,  ninety  years  of  age,  was  in  one  case  threatened 
with  legal  proceedings  for  refusing  to  pay  £4,  7s.  6d.,  which  was  her 
proportion  of  the  rate.  In  the  island  of  Sanday  occurred  a  pecnliar 
transaction.  The  heritors  were  ordered  by  the  presbytery  to  build  a 
new  manse,  but  they  offered  the  incumbent  £25  a-year  if  he  woold 
inhabit  the  old  one.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  for  many  years 
this  arrangement  has  continued.  Gases  might  be  multiplied,  but  these 
may  suffice  to  show  what  is  in  progress.  What  has  occurred  in  these 
parishes  will  happen  in  others ;  and  for  the  sake  of  country  ministers  and 
members  of  our  churches,  the  question  should  be  taken  up  in  earnest  and 
at  once.  Not  the  subject  of  rates  only,  but  the  wider  question  of  Dis- 
establishment demands  immediate  attention. 

The  liability  in  proportion  of  heritable  property  to  erect,  enlarge,  re- 
build, and  maintain  churches  for  the  use  of  adherents  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  manses  for  the  ministers,  is  regulated  by  many  Acts  and  legal 
decisions.  In  burghs  the  liability  is  for  churches  only,  not  for  manses, 
and  the  tax  is  levied  according  to  the  actual  rent  at  the  time.  In 
parishes  which  are  partly  burghal  and  partly  landward,  the  liabilitj 
includes  a  manse  as  well  as  a  church,  and  there  also  the  viduation  is 
according  to  the  real  rental.  When  a  parish  includes  populous  villages, 
the  owners  of  heritable  property,  including  feuars,  are  all  liable  to 
assessment  according  to  the  actual  rent.  In  strictly  rural  parishes,  where 
the  land  is  owned  by  one  or  more  large  proprietors,  they  of  course  main- 
tain the  buildings,  but  in  some  instances  they  have  an  arrangement  in 
virtue  of  which  the  money  is  recoverable  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
tenants,  to  whom  seats  in  the  kirk  are  allocated  according  to  the  size  of 
their  holdings.  Previous  to  1854  it  was  unusual  to  tax  feuars  and 
small  proprietors,  the  reason  of  which  is  easily  explained.  In  1667  an 
Act  was  passed  for  the  valuation  of  all  lands  and  heritages  in  Scotland 
which  were  enrolled  in  the  land-tax  books  of  the  various  counties,  with 
their  valued  rents  annexed.     For  ages  this  valuation  continued  nn- 

*  The  minUter  of  Delting  should  not  require  a  very  spacious  manse.    His  itii»nd  is 
£101, 13a.  lOd.  in  money,  besides  10  lispunds  22^  marks  butter,  and  35}  cans  of  <»l 
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changed.  No  accoant  was  taken  of  improvements,  nor  were  any  entries 
made  of  new  properties,  snch  as  houses  in  villages.  Bnt  all  these 
properties  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  liable  to  be  assessed,  and  sometimes 
heritors  ineloded  them  by  imposing  the  assessment,  not  according  to  the 
old  valaation,  bat  on  the  real  rent  of  the  parish.  One  reason  why  this 
was  not  more  frequently  done  was  the  necessity  it  imposed  of  having  a 
valaation  made  for  the  special  purpose,  which  implied  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  To  save  themselves  trouble,  the  heritors 
often  preferred  to  pay  the  money  according  to  the  old  valuation,  though 
the  inequalities  were  often  very  great.  In  1854,  Lord  Advocate 
Moncreiff  introduced  and  carried  a  bill  for  a  uniform  valuation  of  all 
lands  and  heritages  in  Scotland,  a  reform  which,  for  many  reasons,  had 
become  very  desirable;  and  now  the  valuation  roll  is  made  up  yearly 
according  to  the  actual  rent.  An  accidental  result  of  this  needful  reform 
has  been  the  growing  tendency  to  make  every  proprietor,  however  small, 
pay  a  proportion  of  church  rates.  The  legatity  of  taxing  feuars  has  been 
questioned,  and  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  not  authoritatively  decided. 
Bat,  admitting  then*  liability,  they  can  do  a  good  deal  in  self-defence  if 
they  are  rightly  guided.  They  should  have  something  to  say  regarding 
the  proposed  buildings  before  any  actual  step  is  taSen.  Tlie  feuars  of 
Old  Machar  parish,  Aberdeen,  had  information  that  money  was  wanted 
for  unproved  heating  apparatus,  but  they  assembled  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  outvote  the  promoters,  and  the  matter  quietly  dropped.  Similar 
activity  may  succeed  in  other  cases.  The  ideas  of  feuars  may  not  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  presbytery  regarding  what  is  necessary  for  a 
minister's  comfort ;  and  if  feuars  are  legally  liable,  they  should  attend  the 
meetings  of  heritors  and  dispute  the  matter  inch  by  inch. 

The  last  effort  to  get  the  rates  abolished  was  made  by  Mr.  McLaren, 
the  senior  member  for  Edinburgh,  in  1877 ;  and  on  July  11  of  that  year 
the  second  reading  of  his  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  61.  That  was 
in  the  reactionary  Parliament.  In  November  the  same  year  Lord 
Hartington  made  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  which  created  a  hope  that 
disestablishment  might  become  a  question  of  practical  politics;  and 
Mr.  McLaren  allowed  the  smaller  question  to  be  merged  in  the  greater, 
for  the  good  reason  that  the  public  mind  cannot  be  occupied  with  two 
questions  of  a  similar  kind  at  one  time.  No  doubt  disestablishment  is 
Uie  real  remedy,  and  to  that  end  immediate  and  united  effort  should  be 
directed.  If  an  effort  be  made,  meanwhile,  to  abolish  church  and  manse 
rates,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  principles  be  not  violated  as  they 
were  in  the  Patronage  Act  of  1874,  when  a  good  deal  of  public  property 
was  gratuitously  handed  over  to  the  Kirk.  The  churches  and  manses 
built  by  heritors  and  feuars  are  public  property,  of  which  adherents  and 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  are  allowed  the  use,  but  these  buildings  are  not  the 
property  of  the  Kirk.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  hand  over  the  buildings 
to  the  Kirk,  and  say,  There  they  are ;  take  them  and  make  what  you  like 
of  them,  only  give  the  heritors  and  feuars  no  further  trouble.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Legislature  must  in  substance  say  to  the  Kirk,  There  is  the 
property ;  you  may  have  the  use  of  it  meanwhile,  on  condition  that  you 
keep  it  in  repair ;  but  it  is  still  the  property  of  the  State,  and  must  be 
delivered  up  to  the  State  when  a  general  valuation  is  made  at  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Kirk. 
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Among  those  who  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and 
who  are  prejudiced  against  it,  there  is  an  impression  that  it  is  a  stem  and 
repellent  book.  They  think  that  it  is  fall  only  or  chiefly  of  prohibitions 
and  threatenings.  This,  however,  is  most  erroneous.  It  is  true  there 
are  prohibitions  and  threatenings  in  the  Bible ;  but  these  do  not  form  its 
largest  part,  neither  are  they  its  chief  characteristic.  'Judgment  is 
God's  strange  work ;  He  deUghteth  in  mercy.'  And  so  we  find  promises 
and  invitations  scattered  throughout  the  Word  with  rich  profusion  and 
with  greatest  attractiveness. 

One  of  these  invitations  is  the  subject  of  our  short  paper.  It  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  In 
Isaiah  it  is  said,  '  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord.' 
Our  Lord  exclaims,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  And  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  just  as 
the  sacred  record  draws  to  a  close,  we  find  that  beautiful  invitation, 
which  has  been  as  cold  water  to  many  a  thirsty  soul,  with  which  all 
God's  people  are  so  familiar,  and  in  which  they  so  greatly  rejoice:  'The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come.  Let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come.  Let 
him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  which  these  invitations  may  take,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  figure  employed,  they  in  reality  all  refer  to  Christ 
It  is  to  Him  we  are  to  come.  For  what  purpose,  then,  are  we  to  come 
to  Him?  and  what  are  the  blessings  which  we  may  expect,  and  which 
we  shall  receive,  if  we  comply  with  the  invitation  ? 

1.  We  are  to  come  to  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins, — ^It  does  not 
need  any  very  lengthened  coarse  of  argument  to  show  and  to  prove  that 
we  are  sinners.  All  experience  and  observation  only  too  truly  and  too 
sadly  confirm  the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  subject :  '  Behold,  I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'  *  There 
is  not  a  just  man,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.'  *  All  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.'  The  great  question  for  us  is, 
How  may  our  sins  be  forgiven?  'Wherewithal  shall  we  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  ourseLvoi  before  the  Most  High  God? '  Thb  ques- 
tion has  been,  and  still  is  being,  very  variously  answered.  Many  look 
to  themselves — ^to  the  good  deeds  they  perform,  to  the  charities  they 
administer,  the  sacrifices  they  make,  or  the  repentance  which  is  felt  by 
them  on  account  of  sin.  These,  however,  are  only  refuges  of  lies,  and 
fail  those  who  flee  to  them  in  their  hour  of  danger.  They  are  founda- 
tions of  sand,  which  are  swept  away  when  the  tempest  rises  and  the 
time  of  trial  comes.  '  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which 
is  ahready  laid — ^Christ  Jesus.'  '  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  conier  atone, 
sure  and  precious ;  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.' 

All  experience  proves  that  while  all  humanly  devised  means  of  forgive- 
ness faQ  in  the  tune  of  need,  the  forgiveness  which  Christ  imparts  is  felt 
to  be  most  suitable  and  satisfying.  On  one  occasion  latdy  we  were 
requested  to  visit  a  man  whose  end  was  drawing  neiyr.  He  was  a 
stranger,  and  had  oijly  arrived  in  the  place  a  few  days  previously,  when 
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he  wfts  OYertakeD  by  an  illness  which  proved  fatal  When  we  reached 
his  bedside,  we  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  npon  him ;  and  we  could 
not  fail  to  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  circumstances.  We  spoke  to  him 
of  Christ,  and  he  listened  eagerly ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  prayer  which 
we  offered,  we  said,  ^  0  Lord,  be  graciously  pleased  to  forgive  his  sins 
and  save  his  soul,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen.'  On  which  the  dying  man, 
regarding  ns  with  a  look  of  intense  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  exclaimed, 
'Oh,  that's  it,  that's  it!'  And  this  has  been  the  experience  of 
thousands,  and  of  tens  of  thousands,  in  all  ages.  All  who  truly  seek, 
surely  find  forgiveness  in  Him. 

2.  We  art  to  come  to  Christ  for  Kolineaa  of  heart  and  life, — Suppose  our 
sio8  are  forgiven,  what  then  t  Are  our  natures  thoroughly  renewed,  and 
are  we  perfected  in  holiness?  l^one  knows  better  than  the  Christian  that 
th^  is  not  the  case,  and  none  laments  more  deeply  and  sincerely  his 
numerous  sins  and  shortcomings  than  he.  Justification  is  an  act  of 
God's  free  grace.  Sanctification  is  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which 
Spirit  is  given  us  through  Christ  Jesus. 

As  we  find  men  endeavouring  to  secure  for  themselves,  by  merits  of 
their  own,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  so  we  find  them,  by  efforts  of  their 
own,  endeavouring  to  purify  their  heart  and  rectify  their  conduct.  ^  They 
will  be  men,'  they  say,  '  and  summon  up  the  manhood  that  is  in  them, 
and  rise  superior  to  their  baser  nature,  and  live  lives  of  goodness  and  of 
virtue.'  But,  alas!  they  soon  discover  how  vain  are  all  their  efforts* 
^  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall ; '  and 
their  own  weakness  is  unmistakeably  revealed  to  them.  But  if  we  go  to 
Christ  He  upholds  us  by  His  free  Spirit.  We  never  are  what  we  wish  to 
be,  but  we  become  very  different  from  what,  without  divine  assistance, 
we  would  have  been.  As  the  saintly  John  Newton  puts  it,  ^  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  to  be,  I  am  not  what  I  wish  to  be,  I  am  not  what  I  shall 
be  ;  but  I  am  not  what  I  once  was^  and  by  the  grace  of  Qod  I  am  what 
lam.' 

3.  We  are  to  came  to  Christ  for  true  happiness. — Our  desire  for  happi- 
ness is  strong  and  inextinguishable.  It  is,  says  the  poet,  '  our  being's 
end  and  aim.'  Now  there  are  different  kinds  of  happiness,  and  there  are 
Tarious  sources  from  which  these  different  kinds  arise.  There  is  a  hi^ypi- 
ness  that  arises  from  vigorous  health,  prosperous  circumstances,  frrai 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  social,  and  domestic  relations.  But  these  do  not 
meet  our  deepest  wants,  as  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Solomon  and  thousands 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  seemingly  gay :  '  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity.'  When  the  well-known  Colonel  Qardiner  was  a  young  man,  he 
rejoiced  in  all  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  was  darned  by 
bis  associates  the  happiest  of  mortals.  But  he  tells  us  afterwards  that 
be  was  at  that  very  time  most  wretched,  and  envied  the  dog  that  followed 
him. 

But  whilst  throughout  the  whole  of  life  we  can  find  true  happiness 
in  Christ  alone,  there  are  two  kinds  of  circumstances  in  which  this  is 
specially  felt  to  be  the  case.  These  are  times  of  trouble,  and  the  hour 
of  death.  In  the  day  of  adversity  it  is  only  Christ  that  can  speak  peace 
to  us.  And  oh,  when  death  draws  near,  what  wiU  avail  all  that  earth 
can  give?  When  David  Garrick,  the  celebrated  actor,  was  showing  Dr. 
Johnson  the  goodly  mansion  and  the  fine  possessions  which  he  had 
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purchased,  the  moralist  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  David,  these  are  the  things  that 
make  a  deathbed  terrible !  *  Bat  ^  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed  feel  soft 
afi  downy  pillows  are ; '  and  maltitndes,  trnsting  in  Him,  haye  passed 
through  the  swellings  of  Jordan  with  songs  of  joy  and  victory. 

If,  then,  we  shall  receive  sach  blessings  by  coming  to  Christ,  and  if 
they  can  be  found  in  Him  alone,  shall  we  refase  His  calif  If  we  hate 
not  as  yet  accepted  His  invitation,  let  us  do  so  now.  It  is  said  that 
when  Alexander  the  Great  had  overran  many  countries,  his  Qeneral, 
Parmenio,  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  next.  VWhy,  to  subdae 
yet  another  country,  and  another,  and  then — India ! '  ^  And  when  yoa 
have  conqaered  India,  what  will  you  do  next  ? '  was  the  query.  ^  Then 
we  shall  sit  down  and  enjoy  ourselves.'  ^  But/  asked  the  persevering 
questioner,  *  why  not  do  so  now? ' 

As  it  was  with  Alexander  in  reference  to  enjoyment,  so  it  is  with 
multitudes  in  reference  to  salvation.  They  know  that  they  are  sinners, 
they  knqw  they  need  to  be  saved,  and  need  to  be  saved  by  Christ ;  and 
they  intend  one  day  to  take  action  as  to  this  great  and  supreme  concero. 
They  dream  of  '  a  more  convenient  season.'  The  more  convenient  season 
is  the  star  that  shines  before  them  and  lures  them  to  destruction.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  say  that  they  would  neuer  seri- 
ously attend  to  thehr  soul's  eternal  peace.  This  would  be  too  daring ; 
this  is  not  their  intention :  they  have  the  best  intentions.  But  as  has 
been  truly  though  sternly  said,  *  the  place  of  woe  is  paved  with  good 
intentions.'  How  much  of  mournful  truth  there  is  in  the  lines  of  the 
satirist ! 

*  At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
At  forty,  knows  it,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Besolyes  and  re-resolves,  and  dies  the  same.* 

If,  then,  any  one  whose  eye  rests  on  these  pages  is  conscious  that  be 
is  acting  in  the  manner  here  described,  and  courting  the  danger  threatened, 
let  him  bestii*  himself.  Let  him  deceive  himself  no  longer  with  good  in- 
tentions and  virtuous  resolutions.  Let  these  express  themselves  in  actJoo^ 
and  let  them  do  so  now,  ^  for,  behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation.'  *  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  yonr 
hearts.'  Balebmo. 


THE  LATE  REV.  WILLLiM  MARSHALL,  D.D. 

Services  in  connection  with  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Marshall  were  held  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Coupar- 
Angns,  on  Sabbath,  29th  August.  They  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
David  Young,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  At  the  close  of  a  very  able  and  appro- 
priate discourse  on  Revelation  xiv.  13,  Dr.  Young  said : — 

And  now,  without  further  pursuing  the  course  of  reflection  suggested 
by  the  text,  I  proceed  to  fulfil  the  melancholy  duty  which  the  event 
which  is  uppermost  in  all  our  minds  to-day  devolves  upon  me,  by 
advertmg,  in  a  few  closing  sentences,  to  the  life  and  death,  the  character 
and  work,  of  my  revered  friend,  who  for  well-nigh  half-a-centnry  dis* 
charged  faithfully  in  this  congregation  the  functions  of  the  Ghristian 
pastorate,  and  who,  since  yon  last  assembled  for  Sabbath  worship,  has 
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passed  Into  the  rest  and  joy  of  his  Lord.  Of  him,  the  record  of  a  long 
life,  lived  strennonsly  and  consistently  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  the 
gospel,  and  crowned  by  a  deathbed  testimony  which,  though  simple  and 
brief  as  became  the  man,  was  yet  nneqnivocal  and  ample,  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  that  he  '  died  in  the  Lord ; '  and  therefore  *  from  henceforth/ 
on  the  authority  of  the  '  voice  from  heaven,'  we  call  him  *  Blessed,'— • 
deeply  rejoicing  for  him^  even  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow  for  ourselves, 
that  he  ^  rests '  at  length  from  labours  and  from  conflicts  from  which  he 
allowed  himself  no  rest  here  below,  and  that  his  ^  works  do  follow  him  * 
alike  into  his  Master's  presence,  to  meet  a  just  and  generous  recompense 
of  reward,  and  in  such  grateful  memory  of  them,  and  such  enjoyment  of 
the  happy  fruits  of  them,  as  we  believe  will  long  remain,  not  in  this 
congregation  merely,  but  in  a  much  wider  community,  by  which  his 
inflaence  was  as  strongly  felt. 

I  have  not  the  means,  and  even  though  I  had,  this  is  scarcely  the 
place,  for  entering  into  any  minute  details  of  a  strictly  biographical 
kind  respecting  your  departed  minister.  His  life,  though  stirring 
enough,  and  touching  the  interests  of  his  generation  at  many  important 
points,  was  not  on  the  whole  eventful ;  and  such  events  as  it  had — such 
vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  narrower  circle  of  home,  and  such 
alternations  of  successful  struggle  and  discouraging  reverse  in  the  wider 
sphere  which  his  public  action  embraced — are  perhaps  better  known  to 
yonrselves  than  they  could  be  to  me,  or  to  any  one  whose  immediate 
contact  with  him  was  less  intimate  and  constant.  In  merest  outline  the 
external  story  of  his  life  was  briefly  this :  Born  in  the  year  1807,  in  a 
neighbouring  parish  to  your  own,  in  the  same  beautiful  district  of  the 
same  historic  county  which  he  loved  and  could  depict  so  well,  and 
educated,  as  boys  of  the  peasant-farmer  class  used  to  be  educated,  at  one 
of  our  rural  schools, — with  but  one  extra  session  at  a  superior  school  in 
Perth, — ^he  had  already  shown  such  proofs  at  once  of  the  ability  and  of 
the  diligence  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distmguished,  that  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  fitted  for  entering  the  University.  His 
University  career  was  passed  partly  in  Edinburgh  and  partly  in  Glasgow, 
with  what  distinction  among  his  fellows  there  is  perhaps  no  one  now 
alive  who  is  able  to  tell,  but  with  such  substantial  results,  that  while  in 
classical  acquirements  and  taste  he  stood  in  after  life  far  above  the 
average  even  of  liberally  educated  men,  in  philosophy  and  logic,  as  they 
were  cultivated  in  his  time,  he  had  few  equals,  and  it  may  be  safely  said, 
no  master.  In  1824,  and  while  still  only  in  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
year,  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  then  presided  over  by  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Dr.  Dick,  of  Glasgow ;  and  there,  as  a  surviving  fellow- 
student  of  the  same  year  bears  testimony,  his  ardent,  active,  and  intelli* 
gent  spirit  shone  conspicuous,  among  his  compeers.  Having  finished 
his  course  of  study,  and  undergone  a  short  period  of  probation,  he 
received  calls  from  the  congregations  of  Whithorn  and  Coupar- Angus ; 
his  predecessor  in  Coupar- Angus  having  declared,  it  is  understood,  on 
his  death-bed,  that  he  knew  no  young  man  so  well  fitted  to  succeed  him 
as  Mr.  Marshall, — an  estimate  of  the  youthful  probationer  which  the  people 
of  this  place  heartily  endorsed,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  '  A  prophet  is  not 
without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  people.' 
Ordained  in  1830,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  living  here  in  the  midst 
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of  yoa  till,  in  ibis  sammeT  of  1880,  he  passed  away  id  his  seventy-fonrtli, 
joa  know  the  manner  of  man  he  has  been  in  erery  prirate  and  every 
public  relation,  and  yoa  will  be  foremost  to  bear  him  record  this  day, 
that  the  promise  of  his  youth,  which  your  fathers  recognised,  has  beeo 
amply  f nlfilled  in  the  performances  of  his  manhood  and  his  age,  of  which 
yon  yonrselves  have  been  witnesses.  In  his  primary  function  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  an  expounder  ofHhe  lively  oracles  of  God, 
you  know  how  notably  he  excelled.  Of  his  pastoral  fidelity  and  tender- 
ness you  have  had  unceasing  proofs:  his  wisdom  in  counsel,  his 
affectionate  unction  in  comfort,  his  fatherly  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  young.  How  bravely  he  has  borne  himself  under  the  ^als  allotted 
to  him,  you  have  had  occasion  to  observe ;  never  weakly  bending  before 
the  blast,  or  suffering  what  he  himself  endured  to  turn  him  for  a  moment 
aside  from  the  duties  to  which  conscience  bound  him,  and  in  which  his 
heart  took  pleasure.  You  know,  too,  how  from  this  comparative  letire- 
raent  in  which  most  of  his  days  were  spent  in  fruitful  thought,  and  in 
nursing  the  energy  which  on  needful  occasions  he  could  so  abundantly 
display,  he  was  wont  to  sally  forth,  like  some  giant  from  his  stronghold 
to  do  doughty  battle  with  rampant  monst^^  of  error  or  of  evil ;  and 
how  he  would  return  again,  when  the  sharp  campaign  was  ovot,  bedecked 
with  laurels,  it  may  be,  or  bearing  scars,  which  if  sometimes  de^  were 
never  dishonourable,  to  resume  among  yon  the  routine  of  those  quiet 
duties,  which  after  all,  I  believe, — however  some  insinuate  otherwise, — ^were 
the  most  congenial  with  his  sympathies  and  tastes.  And  you  know 
already,  I  daresay,  almost  all  that  can  be  told  of  the  sad,  ample,  too 
common  story  of  his  decline  and  fall.  Some  ten  years  ago  it  pkaased 
God  to  weaken  him  in  the  way,  and  his  affliction,  which  then  seemed 
serious,  and  which  indeed  never  left  him,  led  you  to  the  happy  st^  of 
placing  a  colleague  by  his  side,  whose  kindliness  of  spirit  and  willingness 
in  work  have  contributed  in  so  small  degree  to  the  comfort  of  his  closing 
years.  Rallying  under  this  timely  relief,  these  closing  years  have  been  by 
no  means  fruitless.  As  they  have  sped.  Dr.  Marshall  has  preached  wi^ 
great  frequency,  not  only  here  but  over  a  wide  circle  of  churches.  Id 
which  his  well-known  power  and  ripeness  of  Christian  experience  hare 
given  him  much  acceptance.  His  pen,  too,  has  been  prolific — ^if  not  in 
the  ways  in  which  some  of  his  friends  thought  him  best  fitted  to  serfe  his 
own  and  other  generations,  yet  in  ways  which  were  congenial  to  a  mind 
of  general  culture,  and  on  which  the  healthful  taste  of  a  laige  ckss  of 
intelligent  readers  has  set  no  doubtful  stamp  of  approbation.  And  his 
services  to  the  Church  during  these  last  years  haye  been  as  unwearied 
and  as  efficient  as  in  the  days  of  his  stalwart  prime.  In  Synod  he  has 
been  the  same  commanding  presence ;  in  committees,  whose  work  will 
leave  its  mark  deep  in  the  future,  he  has  exerted,  if  not  a  dominatug,  yet 
a  strongly  controlling  influence ;  and  in  inevitable  controversies  which, 
however  painful,  will  yet,  we  trust,  have  results  not  baleful  but  bhssfnl 
when  the  pain  caused  by  them  has  been  forgotten,  he  has  borne  hifflself 
with  characteristic  decision,  intrepidity,  and  I  will  add  patience,  and  fsir 
respect  for  those  with  whom  his  convictions  brought  him  into  cooflict 
But  the  end — ^we  can  scarcely  say  unconsciously  to  himself,  thongh 
almost  imx)erceptibly  to  his  friends — was  drawing  near.  A  we^  i^<> 
yesterday,  he  left  his  temporary  home  to  fulfil  a  preaching  appointment 
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at  Djsart,  where  6iD<ica]ar]7  he  had  never  been  before,  bnt  where,  it 
Beems,  he  most  go  to  die.  He  reached  his  destination,  and  was  received 
with  a  Christian  kindness  which  only  grew  in  delicate  solicitude  as  his 
iUoess  showed  itself,  and  which  his  nearest  and  dearest  feel  they  can 
never  iq>pieciate  enough,  and  will  never  forget  He  spent  the  Saturday 
evening  with  his  wonted  geniality,  songht  ont  appropriate  hymns  for  the 
Sabbath  service,  speaking  warmly  of  his  intended  topics  as  bearing  on 
^the  fiUness  of  the  gospel;'  and  at  family  prayer  was  so  elevated  and 
sofenui  as  to  leave  the  impression  on  those  who  joined  with  him,  that  he 
^was  a  man  who  felt  himself  very  near  the  eternal  world/  On  tiie 
Sabbath  morning  he  spoke  of  suffering  uneasiness  from  a  complaint 
under  which  he  had  long  laboured,  and  inquired  whether  medical  advice 
could  be  readily  obtained,  but  would  neither  allow  the  doctor  to  be 
immediately  sent  for,  n<»  l^ten  to  entreaties  that  he  would  not  proceed 
to  church.  At  length  the  brave  old  man  set  out  for  the  scene  of  duty, 
but  he  faltered  by  the  way,  and  only  reached  the  vestry  with  mudi 
distress.  Here  medical  assistance  was  procured,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  being  at  once  apparent,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
purpose  of  preaching,  and  was  conveyed  back  to  the  manse.  The 
Sabbath  passed  away,  and  everything  that  the  highest  professional  sldll 
and  the  most  assiduous  personal  kindness  could  do  for  the  sufferer  was 
done,  but  done  without  avail.  On  Monday  morning  the  partner  of  his 
life,  who  had  been  summoned  overnight,  was  at  his  bodside,  and  was  able 
to  be  with  him  till  the  close.  His  sufferings  were  not  so  great  as  to 
cloud  his  intellect  or  hinder  communication  with  him,  and  his  draneanour 
throughout  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  coltocted.  Even  his  old  humour 
did  not  desert  him,  so  far  from  being  disconcerted  was  he  who  had 
thrown  so  many  an  adversary,  when  he  closed  with  the  last  and  direst  of 
all  He  bore  a  final  testimony  to  the  old  gospel — '  the  Marrow  gospel,' 
as  he  called  it — as  standing  triumphantly  the  crucial  test  of  a  death-bed 
experience.  He  felt  still  a  willingness  to  live,  he  said,  if  it  so  pleased  the 
All-wise  Disposer ;  ^  but,'  he  added,  ^  it  is  long  since  I  learned  to  say 
Amen  to  the  will  of  the  Lord'  He  spoke  of  speedy  reunion  with  her 
who  had  so  long  shared  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  assuring  her  towards 
the  last  that  he  still  knew  her,  and  would  ^  know  her  always.'  His  last 
words  were,  '  I  know  whom  I  believe,  and  am  persuaded* — but  at  the 
word  ^  persuaded,'  utterance  failed,  and  the  sentence  had  to  be  finkhed 
by  others.  Soon  all  was  over,  and  the  '  persuasion '  of  faith  was  trans- 
lated into  the  reality  of  experience  and  of  sight.  The  rest  you  know, 
brethren :  the  sad  home-bringing  of  the  dead — ^the  scene  of  yesterday — 
the  spontaneous  tribute  of  a  whole  sympathetic  population  to  one  who 
lived  among  them  a  simple,  heroic.  Christian  life,  and  who  died  as  simply 
and  bravely  a  Christian's  death ;  all  ending,  as  far  as  earth  is  concerned, 
in  the  quiet  grave  under  the  old  trees,  amid  the  dust  of  many  generations, 
where  one  with  quickened  ear  might  almost  hear,  in  the  stilhiess  of  these 
summer  nights,  the  Apocalyptic  *  voice  from  heaven '  proclaiming  once 
uore  over  this  latest  tenant  of  the  tomb,  '  Write^  Blessed  are  the  chad 
^hieh  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Tea^  saiih  the  Spirit^  that  they  way 
TtMtfrwn  their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them,' 

I  have  gone  perhaps  too  fully  into  these  private  and  personal  detmle, 
brethren ;  but  I  believed  you  would  expect  them  from  me,  and  I  have 
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deemed  them  more  fitting  for  the  pulpit,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the 
monrnf nl  services  of  this  day,  than  any  formal  estimate  of  the  intelleetDal 
and  moral  qualities  of  my  departed  friend,  or  any  sketch  of  his  public 
work,  which  I  might  have  ventored  to  attempt.  I  the  less  regret  that  I 
cannot  now  enter  at  any  length  on  snch  an  estimate  or  sketch,  because  of  - 
the  able  and  discriminating  tributes  which,  during  the  past  week,  have 
been  so  freely  paid  to  Dr.  Marshall  by  the  public  press.  His  brain  power, 
as  all  have  acknowledged,  was  such  as  in  any  walk  of  life  would  have 
ranked  him  among  the  leaders  of  men.  His  intellect  was  at  once  massiye 
and  acute ;  full  both  of  weight  and  of  force,  and  sharpened  to  an  edge 
to  which  the  mass  gave  a  terrible  incisiveness  in  assailing  what  he  deemed 
erroneous  or  sophistical  in  the  argumentation  of  an  opponent.  He  was 
above  all  things,  accordingly,  a  consummate  reasoner ;  in  debate  trenchant 
and  irresistible,  as  became  one  who  was  evidently  not  only  a  born 
ogician,  but  one  who  had  made  the  principles  of  the  logical  art  a  con- 
genial study.  It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  this  tendency  of  Dr. 
Marshall's  mind  inclined  him  to  controversy ;  but  injustice,  I  think,  is 
done  him  by  some  who  speak  of  him  as  if  he  had  delighted  in  contention 
for  mere  contention's  sake.  The  truth  rather  is,  I  apprehend, — ^as  I  hare 
heard  himself  contend, — that  in  his  deepest  heart  he  truly  loved  peace; 
but  that  once  provoked  to  a  quarrel,  and  having  as  he  believed  his 
quarrel  just,  his  moral  nature  so  kindled  to  the  demolishing  of  the  wrong 
and  the  establishing  of  the  right,  that  he  laid  about  him  with  a  zest, 
intensified  no  doubt  by  his  controversial  aptitudes,  which  exposed  him  to 
misconstruction.  But  Dr.  Marshall  was  by  no  means  a  mere  dialectician. 
In  all  the  mental  powers,  except  perhaps  the  imagination,  he  was  far  abo?e 
the  average  of  men.  His  intellectual  vision  was  keen  in  all  directions,  his 
intellectual  grasp  comprehensive,  his  intellectual  agility  conspicuous.  One 
of  our  leading  politicians,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  on  a  visit  to 
London,  spoke  of  him  as  ^  that  grand  old  man  with  a  head  like  Thomas 
Carlyle's.'  It  was  a  just  tribute ;  and  a  finer  no  ambition  could  desire  than 
to  be  compared,  however  distantly,  with  the  foremost  of  living  Scotsmen. 
Many  of  the  moral  qualities  of  Dr.  Marshall  were  no  less  remarkable 
and  attractive  than  his  intellectual.  His  love  of  truth  and  sense  of 
rectitude  impressed  every  one  who  intimately  knew  him.  Of  him  it  conid 
be  truly  said,  that  he  '  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king.'  If  he 
sometimes  seemed  intolerant  in  his  contendings  with  others,  the  explana- 
tion of  it  largely  lay,  I  believe,  in  the  severe  and  uncompromising  con- 
scientiousness with  which  his  own  convictions  were  held.  For  the  man 
was  not  really  intolerant.  No  one  could  be  more  willing  to  alloff  to 
others  the  liberty  he  asserted  for  himself;  and  he  was  singularly  fr«e 
rom  hard  thoughts  and  from  hard  speeches  in  regard  to  opponents 
personally,  however  plainly  he  might  denounce  their  opinions  or  their 
public  conduct.  With  all  his  somewhat  rough  exterior,  a  gentler,  wanner 
heart  than  his  has  seldom  been  wedded  to  a  masculine  mind.  He  had, 
as  all  who  knew  him  know,  a  most  genial  humour,  and  in  that,  and  in 
the  way  in  which  it  tinctured  his  style  in  some  of  his  happiest  mooda^  we 
can  trace  one  of  his  points  of  resemblance  to  Garlyle.  And  then  in 
tenderness  he  was  like  a  woman, — ^in  simplicity  like  a  child, — as  manj  of 
you  know,  among  whom  he  has  gone  out  and  in  all  these  years,  often  as 
a  tearful  sympathizer,  always  as  a  guileless  friend. 
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What  Dr.  Marshall  was  as  a  preacher,  a  theologian,  and  a  pastor,  there 
is  no  time  for  me  to  tell;  and  to  those  whom  I  address  it  is  not  needfal. 
I  hare  heard  him  preach  most  nobly,  with  a  mastery  of  thought,  a  rich- 
ness and  aptness  of  Scriptural  illustration,  and  I  will  add  a  glowing 
•eloquence,  by  which  few  could  fail  to  be  at  once  instructed  and  impressed. 
As  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  too  massiye  to  be  easily  kindled ;  but  when  he 
did  take  fire,  both  the  heat  and  the  flame  were  intense.  And  no  man 
could  more  gloriously  unfold  the  gospel  than  he.  Some  speak  of 
him  as  ^a  grim  Galvinist.'  Oh,  had  they  but  heard  him  discourse 
on  Hhe  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ' — the  freeness 
and  tenderness  of  redeeming  love!  As  a  theologian  he  was  greater 
than  as  a  preacher.  He  had  studied  deq)ly  the  theological  systems 
of  a  tune  when  theology  itself  claimed  to  be  a  science,  and  had  not 
learned  to  cower  before  other  sciences  which  presume  to  inrade  its 
province,  and  take  up  its  task.  And  just  because  he  knew  theology  pro- 
foundly, he  could  both  teach  it  with  conyincing  clearness,  and  defend  it 
^yiih  a  cogency  that  ought  to  have  been  convincing,  by  whomsoever  its 
established  doctrines  might  be  assailed.  He  had  occasion  to  measure 
himself,  alike  in  the  earlier  controversies  of  his  own  Church,  and  in  more 
peaceful  communings  with  the  representatives  of  other  churches,  with 
some  of  the  ablest  theologians  of  his  age ;  and  by  all  of  them  his  mastery 
was  acknowledged.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  that  popular  heresy  is  but 
the  offspring  of  popular  shallowness ;  and  he  never  doubted  that,  however 
a  fashion  of  heresy  might  for  a  tune  set  in,  the  result  of  thorough  discus- 
sion would  be  a  firmer  rooting  of  the  Church  in  the  ancient  and  truly 
catholic  faith.  Some  may  call  him  narrow,  but  many  will  see  in  him 
the  type  of  the  truest  breadth,  and  will  sigh  in  the  immediately  coming 
time  for  a  race  of  theologians  who,  like  him,  will  maintain  a  theology  in 
which  all  God's  attributes  are  honoured,  all  His  word  submitted  to,  and 
all  the  needs  of  His  sinful  creatures  met. 

Passing  over  the  pastoral  work  of  your  departed  minister,  in  which  he 
was  aa  exemplary  as  he  was  able  as  a  preacher  and  skilled  as  a  theologian, 
I  could  have  wished  to  add  a  word  regarding  the  public  causes  to  the 
promotion  of  which  his  long  and  active  life  was  so  unweariedly  devoted. 
1  but  name  the  cause  of  the  slave — the  cause  of  free  bread — the  cause  of 
civil  freedom,  which  is  more  precious  to  man  than  even  bread — the 
cause  of  religious  freedom,  to  the  full  extent  of  shutting  out  the  magis- 
trate from  the  sacred  domain  of  conscience,  and  holding  all  men  and  all 
churches  equal  before  the  law,  irrespective  of  the  religious  principles  they 
may  profess — ^the  cause  of  Christian  Union,  too,  and  the  cause  of  Christian 
Missions :  of  all  these  this  man,  whom  some  men  would  represent  as  sour, 
and  bigoted,  and  narrow,  was  the  enlightened  advocate,  the  determined 
and  powerful  friend.  He  held  himself  aloof  from  no  movement  which 
promised  to  elevate  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  human  society,  or 
advance  the  glory  and  work  of  Ood  in  His  Church.  His  heart  beat  true 
to  every  noble  impulse,  and  every  noble  cause  had  his  sympathies,  his 
prayers,  and,  so  far  as  he  could,  his  strenuous  help. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  brethren,  but  I  desist.  I  have  not  said 
anythmg  very  directly  about  the  spiritual  character  of  your  lamented 
niiDi8ter,because  that,I  think, if  half  of  what  I  have  been  saying  be  true,  may 
be  left  to  speak  for  itself.    I  have  not  told  you  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
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becanse  I  know  it  not  I  have  not  giyen  you  extracts  from  any  diary  of 
spiritoal  experiences,  because,  so  far  as  is  known,  be  kept  none.  He  was 
reticent  on  these  deep  matters,  jast  becanse  they  were  matters  of  very 
deep  and  solemn  reality  to  him,  and  he  would  not  wear  his  heart,  as  God 
saw  it,  upon  his  sleeve.  But  if  a  godly  life,  if  godly  labours,  if  godly 
sacrifices,  if  a  godly  spirit,  bespeak  a  godly  man,  then  your  |Mi8tor  wis 
a  man  of  God.  I  do  not  hold  him  up  to  you  as  a  perfect  man ;  if  I  did, 
be  himself  would  be  the  first  to  rise  and  rebuke  me  for  the  fulsome  and 
hollow  praise.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what  he  was ;  and  that 
grace  made  him  to  you  a  faithful  pastor,  and  to  the  Church  more  widely 
one  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  and  one  of  the  boldest  defenders  of  her 
faith.  Great  is  your  responsibility  in  baring  enjoyed,  and  enjoyed  so 
long,  the  ministry  of  such  a  man.  Oh,  let  him  preach  to  yoa  onoe  moie 
to-day  from  his  green  grave,  and  more  eloquently  than  ever  be  preached 
with  the  living  lip !  Let  him  prevail  with  you  all  to  accept  the  go^ 
and  cling  to  the  gospel,  for  which  he  lived,  and  in  the  faith  of  wldch  he 
calmly  died.  And  then  as  you,  one  by  one,  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
which  he  slumbers,  the  ^  voice  from  heaven '  vrill  again  and  again,  over 
each  of  you,  reiterate  the  joyous  charge,  ^  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.'     Amen* 


OLIVET. 

*  When  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives.* — ^Matt.  xzti.  90. 

Famed  Olivet,  thou  hallowed  hill, 
Overlooking  Kedron's  gurgling  rill. 
What  memories  in  thee  are  found ! 
Thy  sunny  slopes  are  holy  ground. 
For  Jesus  round  thee  often  strayed, 
Or  sat  beneath  the  olive  shade. 
And  gazed  around  when  sunset* s  beam 
Made  tow'r  and  temple  brightly  gleam. 

Oft,  at  the  silent  close  of  day. 
Thither  the  Saviour  went  to  pray. 
And  meditate  the  bowers  among. 
Far  from  the  city's  busy  throng ; 
Or  by  the  hilly  paths  would  hie 
Unto  the  home  of  Bethany, 
Where  Mary,  sitting  at  His  feet. 
Would  listen  to  His  teaching  sweeL 

In  lowly  pomp  the  Saviour  rode 
From  friendly  Bethany's  abode^ 
And  gazed,  amid  morn's  sunny  hours, 
Upon  Jerus'lem*s  temple  towers ; 
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And  wept  amid  His  bitter  woe, 
For  knowing  its  dread  overthrow, 
When  fire  shoald  whelm  the  splendid  faoc, 
And  heap  the  city's  streets  with  slain. 

Loved  Mount !  so  famed  in  Bible  story, 

A  scene  of  grandeur  and  of  glory. 

When,  in  processional  array. 

Palm  boaghs  were  strewn  in  Jesns'  way, — 

Of  woe,  when  in  Getbsemane 

He  lay  in  bloody  agony, — 

Of  triumph,  when  He  rose  on  high, 

While  angels  hailed  Him  in  the  sky. 

Thy  sacred  scenes,  green  Olivet ! 
The  Christian  never  can  forget, — 
The  paths  around  thy  hallowed  hill, 
And  by  the  side  of  Kedron's  rill. 
Whither  the  Savionr  loved  to  stray 
And  meditate  at  close  of  day ; 
In  rousing  mood  we  seem  to  view 
Those  scenes  that  love  to  Christ  renew. 
Kknnowat.  Theta. 


MANLY  MEN. 

How  are  real  men  made,  aud  how  are  they  made  ready  for  any  manly 
thing  of  more  than  common  difficulty  ?  By  feasting  on  rich  viands  ?  By 
drinking  wine  and  looking  on  it  when  it  is  I'ed  in  the  cup  ?  By  nights  of 
revelry T  By  gazing  on  the  outside  shows  of  life?  By  sinking  into 
volnptnons  ease?  Never  since  the  world  began  have  manhood  and 
courage  sprang  of  snch  things  as  these,  althongh  in  a  few  rare  instances 
they  may  have  passed  through  them  unbroken  and  not  much  defiled. 
The  Greeks  were  comparatively  few,  and  comparatively  poor ;  and  then: 
country  had  no  vast  harvest-bearing  plains.  They  were  fighting  for 
rocks  and  mountains  and  seas.  But  those  mountains  and  seas  were  the 
symbols  and  the  guardians  of  their  liberty.  It  was  for  the  defence  of 
that  they  fought.  Every  heart  was  steeled  with  the  high  resolve  that, 
come  life,  come  death,  to  them  as  individuals,  the  last  asylum  of  freedom 
should  be  defended,  the  future  home  of  freedom  made  secure.  Only  in 
such  a  spirit  could  they  have  scattered  and  driven  away  like  smoke  these 
Persian  hosts. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great  law  runs  through  the  whole 
of  human  life  and  history.  It  affects  not  only  nations  and  communities 
&s  such,  but  families  and  individuals.  Those  who  are  fed  f^om  the  breasts 
of  abundance,  cushioned  on  the  lap  of  luxury,  feasted  with  shows  of  life, 
exhausted  with  ceremonies,  may  get  indeed  by  such  means  easy,  gliding 
manners,  a  politic  and  willowy  softness,  convenient  enough  for  life's  ever- 
shifting  scenes  and  necessities.    But  they  do  not  get  by  such  meaos  an 
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inward  courage  or  an  inward  strength  for  the  harder,  higher  daties,  and 
the  better  possibilities  of  life.  No.  Stress  of  difficulty,  hard  work,  plain 
fare,  the  touch  of  privation  even,  the  wolf  seen  from  the  window,  if  not 
quite  at  the  door ;  these  things  make  men,  or,  at  least,  have  much  more 
to  do  with  the  making  of  men  than  their  opposites. — Br,  BaUigh. 

POWER  OF  THINKING. 

^  You  think  it  is  a  hard  business,  I  daresaj,'  addressing  me,  *•  to  ll?e  ia 
your  present  pinching  way,  scheming  as  to  buying  meal  and  milk,  and  all 
that ;  but  it  is  doing  you  an  immense  deal  of  good.  It  is  strengthening 
your  mind,  and  teaching  you  the  art  of  thinking — that  is  the  great  point 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  everything  held  up  to  you — lodgings,  tailors' 
bills,  boots,  and  what  not,  all  paid  for  the  asking.  What  would  be  the 
upshot?  You  would  never  know  the  value  of  money.  You  would  grow 
up  as  ignorant  and  dependent  as  a  child,  and  never  be  able  to  t^e  a 
front  rank  in  the  world.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  so  many  fathers  spoiling 
their  children  from  mistaken  notions  of  kindness.  Young  men  treated 
in  that  foolish  way  can  do  nothing  for  themselves,  but  most  have  some- 
body always  behind  them  to  shove  them  into  situations,  where  their 
minds  lose  all  power  of  thinking  and  planning  correctly.  No  doubt,  they 
can  plan  what  they  would  like  to  have  for  dinner, — few  folk  are  ill  at  that, 
•—or  about  going  to  the  theatre,  or  what  should  be  the  colour  of  their 
gloves.  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  the 
faculty  of  thinking  and  acting  for  yourself  in  all  kinds  of  unexpected 
difficulty.' — Chambers. 

A  mother's  last  words. 

In  a  half-darkened  chamber  the  white  curtains  of  a  tall  four-posted  bed 
shade  the  pale  face  of  our  dying  mother.  She  saw  us  on  this  sad  day 
one  at  a  time,  and  I  was  brought  in  just  enough  too  soon  to  overhear 
some  sweet  solemn  warnings  to  an  elder  brother  whose  place  I  took  at 
the  bedside.  My  mother  looked  at  me  and  said  gently,  <  You  are  a  good 
boy,  Henry ; '  and,  with  a  soft  kiss,  sent  me  away.  Ere  the  day  closed 
she  had  gone  to  her  rest.  Alas  I  how  often  does  earthly  praise,  nay, 
every  earthly  gift,  denote  the  virtue  of  the  giver  rather  than  of  the 
receiver !    Surely  it  was  so  in  this  case,  and  yet  it  was  not  given  in  rain. 

Long  ago,  at  the  Pyrenean  baths,  I  had  a  friend  with  a  gonshot 
wound  gotten  twenty  years  before  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  ased  to 
heal  up,  but  under  all  exciting  causes  broke  out  afresh,  when  fragments 
of  bone  or  shreds  of  the  old  red  tunic  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  battle 
would  come  to  light  It  was  a  life-long  wound,  and  those  five  words  of 
praise  by  my  dying  mother  proved  the  deepest  wound  I  ever  got.  Great 
or  small,  they  all  healed  up  but  this  one ;  and  though,  like  my  old  friend's 
scar,  it  often  seems  skin-whole,  it  is  in  very  truth  open  still,  and  in  every 
excess  of  folly,  through  youth,  manhood,  and  coming  age,  it  wells  op 
afresh,  with  the  sad  unwitting  sarcasm  of  that  dying  saint,  ^  Yoa  are  a 
good  boy,  Henry.' 

I  thank  God  for  it.  It  never  comes  but  in  time  of  need,  and  is  not 
sent  in  vain. 

My  old  Pyrenean  friend,  but  for  his  gun-shot  sore,  might  by  natural 
temperament  have  fallen  easily  into  some  of  the  self-laid  snares  of  strong 
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manhood,  bat  this  Bad  monitor  by  his  side  kept  him  safe  from  these,  and 
he  li?ed  to  a  goodly  age. 

My  wound,  too,  has  mad^  me  halt  at  many  a  reckless  moment, — halt, 
look  over  the  brmk,  and  torn  back.  I  thank  the  All- wise  that  a  mother's 
Io7e  so  blinded  her,  that,  instead  of  merited  blame  or  warning,  her  part- 
ing breath  spoke  those  words  of  praise. — Recollections  of  my  early  Scottish 
Home, 

FINDING  '  GIRL '  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

An  English  town  missionary,  a  short  time  ago,  related  a  remarkable 
incident.  There  was  a  lodging-house  in  his  district  which  he  had  long 
desired  to  enter,  but  was  deterred  from  so  doing  by  his  friend,  who 
feared  that  his  life  would  be  thereby  endangered.  He  became  at  length 
so  nueasy  that  he  determined  to  risk  all  consequences  and  try  to  gain 
admission.  So  one  day  he  gaye  a  somewhat  timid  knock  at  the  door,  in 
response  to  which  a  coarse  voice  roared  out,  ^  Who's  there  t '  and  at  the 
same  tune  a  yicious-lookmg  woman  opened  the  door  and  ordered  the 
man  of  God  away. 

^Let  him  come  in,  and  see  who  he  is  and  what  he  wants,'  growled  out 
the  same  Yoice.  The  missionary  walked  in,  and  bowing  politely  to  the 
rongh-looking  man  whom  he  had  just  heard  speak,  said : 

^I  have  been  yisiting  most  of  the  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  to  read 
with  and  talk  to  the  people  about  good  things.  I  have  passed  your 
door  as  long  as  I  feel  I  ought,  for  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  and  your 
lodgers.' 

^ Are  yon  what  is  called  a  town  missionary? ' 

^I  am,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 

^  Well,  then,'  said  the  fierce-looking  man,  '  sit  down  and  hear  what  I 
am  going  to  say.  I  jvill  ask  you  one  question  out  of  the  Bible.  If  you 
answer  me  right,  you  may  call  at  this  house,  and  read  and  pray  with  us 
or  our  lodgers  as  often  as  yon  like ;  if  you  do  not  answer  me  right,  we 
will  tear  your  clothes  off  your  back,  and  tumble  yon  neck  and  heels  into 
the  street.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  for  I  am  a  man  of  my 
word.' 

The  missionary  was  perplexed,  but  at  length  quietly  said,  ^  I  will  try.' 

'  Well,  then/  said  the  man,  ^  here  goes.  Is  the  word  girl  in  any  part 
of  the  Bible  ?  If  so,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  and  how  often  ?  That  is 
my  question.' 

'  Well,  sir,  the  word  girl  is  in  the  Bible,  but  only  once,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel,  in  the  third  verse  of  the  third 
chapter.  The  words  are,  ^^  And  sold  a  girl  for  wine,  that  they  might 
drink."' 

^  Well,'  replied  the  man,  '  I'm  dead  beat ;  I  durst  to  have  bet  five 
pounds  you  could  not  have  told.' 

'And  I  could  not  have  told  yesterday,'  said  the  visitor.  'For  several 
days  I  have  been  praying  that  the  Lord  would  open  me  a  way  into  this 
house,  and  this  very  morning,  when  reading  the  Scriptures  in  my  family, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  word,  and  got  the  Concordance  to  see  if  it 
occurred  again,  and  found  it  did  not.  And  now,  sir,  I  believe  that  Ood 
did  know,  and  does  know  what  will  come  to  pass,  and  surely  His  hand 
is  in  this  for  my  protection  and  your  good.' 
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The  whole  of  the  inmates  were  greatly  sarprised,  and  the  incideDt 
resulted  in  the  conrersion  of  the  man,  his  wife,  and  two  of  the  lodgwa-* 
Sekcted. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 


BT  BOBERT  RICHARDSON,  AUTHOR  OP  '  ALBIOST  A  HERO,'  *  PHH-'s 
CHAMPION,'  '  BENEATH  THE  SOUTHERN  GROSS.' 


Part  I. 


A  LmLE  crowd  of  people  was  collected  at  the  corner  of  Bmnfiwick 
Street  in  Greyborough,  on  a  chilly  afternoon  in  March.  Had  joa 
pnshed  through  the  knot  of  bystanders,  you  wonld  haye  seen  that  the 
centre  of  -  attraction  was  three  rather  fantastically  dressed  figures-^ 
woman  and  two  boys. 

The  boys  wore  peaked  felt  hats,  short  jackets,  and  had  their  stock- 
ings, which  were  not  particularly  clean,  cross-gartered.  The  woman 
was  stout ;  dressed  in  a  short,  coloured  petticoat  and  white  boddice,— 
at  least  white  was  its  original  colour, — while  about  her  head  was  twisted 
a  gaudily-coloured  bandana,  and  at  her  ears  hung  heavy  gilt  earrings. 
The  woman  rattled  a  tambourine,  which  she  twisted  and  span  with 
not  a  little  dexterity;  one  of  the  boys  was  playing  a  violin,  and  the 
other  dancing. 

The  two  boys  presented  a  marked  contrast.  The  dancer  was  a  frail- 
looking  little  fellow,  with  a  thin  face  and  large  dark  hoUow-lookiog 
eyes.  The  violin  player,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  sturdy  lad,  squarely  set, 
though  by  no  means  stout.  The  boys  were  both  dark-skinned,  as  was 
the  woman — their  mother. 

The  performance  of  these  street  strollers  was  nearly  over.  To  saj 
truth,  they  had  not  been  very  lucky  this  aftemocm  at  this  partienlar 
i^t ;  the  coppers  gathered  in  had  been  very  few ;  and  the  woman  saw 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the  exhibition  longer.  The  bigger 
and  elder  of  the  two  boys  put  up  his  fiddle  into  a  bag  in  which  he 
carried  it ;  the  three  moved  away  up  the  street,  and  the  little  crowd 
began  to  disperse. 

'  They  Savoyard  folk  are  getting  a  wee  common,  I  doubt ;  the  bawbees 
didna  seem  to  be  comin'  in  ower  fast.  They'll  hae  to  be  finin'  oot  some 
new  dodge,  I'm  thinking,'  said  a  street  porter  to  a  cabman. 

It  was  now  growing  dusk.  The  three  Savoyards  pursued  their  waj 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  until  they  reached  one  of  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city — a  region  of  many-storied  houses,  and  narrow 
wynds  and  closes. 

The  younger  of  the  two  brothers  walked  with  a  very  slow  and  languid 
step ;  he  seemed  utterly  worn  out,  and  every  now  and  then  his  mother 
and  brother  had  to  stop  to  allow  him  to  overtake  them,  on  which  occasions 
the  woman  addressed  her  son  in  no  very  gentle  or  encouraging  tones. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  elder  boy,  who  from  time  to  time  whJispen^ 
to  his  brother  in  a  cheery  voice,  whose  tones,  though  not  very  soft  or 
smooth,  were  at  least  gentle  and  kindly. 
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At  last  the  three  tamed  down  a  close  or  narrow  lane,  and  presently, 
descending  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  entered  a  sunk  flat  or  rather  cellar — 
for  that  was  all  it  was. 

'Bad  cess  to  the  Inck,'  exclaimed  the  woman,  flinging  her  tam- 
bourine upon  a  rude  truckle  bed  in  a  corner,  and  proceeding  to 
remoye  the  handkei^chief  from  her  head.  'Sorra  a  happorth  o'  use 
can  I  see  in  going  Qn  with  this  Savoyard  business  any  longer;  it's 
played  out  no  less,  an'  it's  some  new  thrick  entirely  we'll  ne^  to  be 
after.  Mick,  ye  spalpeen,  be  off  and  fetch  a  gill  of  whisky ;  me  throat's 
as  dhry  as  a  Mln,  and  I'm  dog-tired  to  boot.' 

^  Not  as  tired  as  Nat,  I'll  go  bail,  mother.  He's  fair  Uke  to  drop, 
ye  ken,  more  be  token  that  he's  not  had  bite  or  sup  since  mornin'.  Won't 
I  get  some  food  o'  some  sort,  mother,  agrah? ' 

Mrs.  O'Keefe  was,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered,  an  Irishwoman, 
bnt  her  children  had  been  bom  and  bred  all  their  lives  in  Scotland. 
The  speech  of  Mick  and  Nat  O'Keefe  was  thus  a  curious  hybrid  dialect, — 
Scotch  words  and  phrases,  interspersed  with  Irish  idioms  picked  up  from 
their  mother, — which  was  not  a  little  fanny  to  listen  to,  but  which  I  am 
doubtful  of  being  able  faithfully  and  adequately  to  reproduce. 

'  Ask  Mr.  Macfie  to  give  ye  a  couple  av  herring,  and  get  two  baps 
av  yesterday's  baking  from  Pennycuik's,  and  tell  thim  I'll  pay  thim  on 
Monday.' 

Mick  was  away  and  back  again  with  the  whisky,  the  herrings,  and 
the  bread  in  marvellously  quick  time.  The  mother  raked  together  and 
kindled  some  half-burnt  chips  of  coal,  and  cooked  the  herrings,  which 
she  divided  ¥nth  praiseworthy  fairness  into  three  portions,  and  imme- 
diately betook  herself  to  the  consideration  of  her  own  share  and  the 
whisky.  But  Nat  hardly  touched  his  portion,  though  his  brother  tried 
to  press  and  coax  him  to  eat. 

'I'm  no  hungry,  Mick,  ye  ken,  only  tired — mortal  tired,  avick.    I 
think  ru  go  to  bed.' 
*  To  be  sure,  an*  to-morrow's  Sunday,  an'  ye'U  hae  a  fine  rest.' 
' Bnt  well  gang  till  the  school,  Mick? ' 

'Ay,  we'll  gang  till  the  school,  if  ye're  no  too  thred,  laddie,' 
answered  Mick. 

On  the  following  momiag,  after  they  had  made  a  somewhat  cheer- 
less breakfast  on  some  cold  porridge  left  over  from  the  preceding 
morning,  the  two  brothers  set  off  for  the  Sunday  school.  Are  you 
surprised  that  these  two  poor  street  strollers  should  be  found  attending 
Sunday  school?  Well,  it  had  happened  in  this  way.  A  hard-working 
city  missionary  —  the  adjective  is  almost  superfluous,  for  a  eity  mis- 
sionary; unless  he  be  an  out-and-out  sham,  a  rare  thing,  I  imagine; 
is  necessarily  a  hard  worker — ^had  found  out  the  two  boys,  and  got 
their  mother  to  allow  them  to  come  to  the  Sunday  school  which  he  had 
recently  started.  The  widow  O'Keefe  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  in 
the  matter,  for  she  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  became  of  the  two 
hoys  on  Sunday. 

Mick  and  Nat  liked  going  to  the  Sunday  school  It  was  pleasanter 
than  their  own  small,  sordid,  untidy  cellar ;  for  the  room  in  which  the 
school  was  held  was  at  least  dean,  and  fresh,  and  airy.  Moreover,  they 
were  taught  by  a  lady  who  had  a  soft,  kind  voice,  and  a  happy  knack 
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of  dealing  with  boys  so  as  to  interest  and  attract  them.  This  lady  left 
her  pleasant  home  in  a  fashionable  qaarter  of  the  town  to  come  down 
here  among  the  slams  and  alleys  every  Sunday  morning  to  teach  a  class 
of  poor  and  ignorant  boys.  Perhaps  it  was  Quixotic;  but  the  work 
was,  in  some  respects,  by  no  means  of  the  most  agreeable  sort,  at  least 
to  the  tastes  of  many  people ;  and  we  may  suppose  fhat  it  was  not  with- 
out  some  effort  and  resolution  that  Miss  Elmslie  bad  undertaken  it^  for 
in  their  season  she  was  fond  of  the  lightsome  and  pleasurable  things  of 
life  as  well  as  her  neighbours. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  little  Nat  had  remained  at  home,  if  yon 
can  apply  that  word,  so  suggestive  of  warmth,  and  comfort,  and  kindli- 
ness, to  the  cold  and  cheerless  cellar.  Mick  went  out  for  a  ramble 
towards  the  fields  and  open  country  which  surround  Greyboroogh.  He 
would  have  been  glad  if  Nat  could  hare  accompanied  him,  for  the 
afternoon  was  bright  and  fine,  and  it  was  pleasant  enough  in  the  open 
country.  But  Nat  was  too  tired  to  join  his  brother,  and  lay  stretched 
upon  his  truckle  bed  spelling  out  a  book — ^he  could  read  simple,  easy 
language — which  had  been  lent  him  from  the  Sunday  school.  Mrs. 
O'Keefe  was  out  gossiping  with  a  neighbour,  a  woman  whose  week-day 
vocation  was  that  of  keeping  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  oranges,  nuts,  and 
hardbake. 

Mick  returned  at  dusk.  Nat,  who  was  very  observant  of  his  brother, 
as  Mick  was  of  him,  noticed  that  he  wore  an  unusually  grave  look. 
Mrs.  O^Keefe  had  hot  porridge  ready  for  their  supper,  but  again  Nat 
hardly  touched  his  portion. 

*  What's  come  upon  yez  that  ye  don't  eat,  Nat  ?  Is  it  dainty  ye're 
grown  on  a  suddint.  Faix,  an'  ye're  likely  to  fare  badly  if  that's  whaf  s 
the  matter  wid  yez.' 

'Don't  jaw  at  Nat,  mother,'  said  Mick.  (I  should  be  no  truthfnl 
chronicler  if  I  put  refinements  of  speech  into  Mick's  mouth.)  ^  Can  ye 
no  see  the  lad's  weak  an'  ill,  more  be  token  that  it's  through  being  dead 
tired  wid  dancin'  every  day.' 

'  Faix,  thin,  he'll  just  have  to  be  tired  an'  begin  again  like  the  rest  of 
us ;  for  at  it  ye  must  both  go  again  no  later  than  the  morning.' 

Mick  paused  before  replying.  His  eyes  and  mouth  were  putting 
on  a  firm,  not  to  say  dogged  look,  which  escaped  his  moUier's  notice, 
but  not  Nat'«.  Nat  wondered  silently,  but  he  little  knew  what  was 
coming. 

'  Mother,  I'm  gaua  to  say  something,  an'  if  ye  dinna  like  it,  ye  maon 
dae  the  other  thing,'  began  Mick  in  a  resolute  voice ;  '  I'm  gaun  to  gie 
up  this  Savoyard  business.' 

Mrs.  0*Keefe  stared  at  her  eldest  bom  full  two  minutes  before  she 
found  words  to  reply — a  long  period  when  it  is  considered  that  she  was 
by  no  means  a  lady  who  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  words.  Nat's  miad 
was  pretty  equally  divided  between  astonishment  and  fear,  and  he  almost 
shook  at  Mick's  bold  declaration. 

'  Going  to  give  up  the  business,  are  yez,  honey?  And  maybe  ye'U  tell 
us  what  other  of  the  polite  purfessions  ye're  thinkin'  av  taldn'  up  wiA' 
said  Mrs.  O'Keefe  at  length.  '  Is  it  a  bailie,  or  a  judge,  or  a  mimber  of 
Parlymint,  maybe,  that  ye're  makin'  arrangements  for?' 

Mrs.  O'Keefe's  fine  sarcasm  fell  scatheless  upon  her  eldest -bora. 
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Mick  had  one  purpose  steadily  before  him  at  this  moment,  and  it 
absorbed  him. 

^  Didn't  yez  say  yersel'  the  other  night,  mother,  that  the  business  was 
nigh  played  out  ? ' 

*  We  must  go  on  wid  it  for  a  while  yet,  anyhow,  till  we  can  think  av 
something  else.  The  Inck's  been  agin  us  for  a  while  past,  but  it'll  turn 
agin,  maybe.  When  ye  take  to  something  that'll  keep  ns  all  like  baih'es, 
maybe  I'll  think  ay  giving  up  street  strolling  intirely,  Mick.' 

*  Well,  mother,  I'm  no  gaun  on  wi't  much  longer,  anyhow,'  sud  Mick 
boldly.    *It'8  wearin'  Nat  out  intirely,  and  what's  mair,  it's  no'  richt.' 

'  No'  richt,  what  do  yez  mane?  ' 

*The  teacher  said  to-day  that  all  kind  av  diciption  was  wrong.  She 
meant  it  was  just  a  lee — that's  what  she  meant.  Now  our  whole  life's 
a  disciption  from  mornin'  to  nicht,  barrin'  Sundays,  an'  so  our  whole  life's 
a  lee,'  said  Mick,  leaping  from  his  premises  to  his  conclusion  with  swift 
but  unerring  logic. 

'  A  lie  is  it,  ye  spalpeen!  An'  is  this  what  yer  Sunday  schooling  has 
come  to,  to  make  ye  despise  the  trade  ye  get  yer  bread  by?  If  I'd 
thought  that  that  was  all  ye  were  to  gain  from  the  school,  not  wan 
blessed  stip  should  ye  have  set  in  it.' 

*  Well,  that's  done  wid  now,  mother.  Nat  and  I  have  learned  as  it's 
wrang  to  lee.  It's  bad  enough  to  tell  one  lie,  even  whin  ye're  sore  pressed, 
as  poor  folk  like  us  sometimes  are,  but  it's  far  waur  to  go  on  leeiug  from 
morn  till  nicht.  I  dinna  ken  what  Savoyards  may  really  be,  or  whaur 
they  live,  but  I  ken  we're  no  Savoyards  ony  way,  and  we  go  about  pre- 
tending we  are,  deceiving  folk,  an'  getting  their  money.  It's  nigh  as  bad 
as  thieving,  mother, — waur  than  thieving  when  ye're  maybe  starving. 
Folk  about  here  ken  we're  no  Savoyards,  but  heaps  o'  folk  think  we  are, 
and  maybe  gie  us  money  more  readily  because  they  believe  we're  foreign 
folk,  when  we  talk  our  few  bits  o'  gibberish.' 

Mrs.  O'Keefe's  anger  had  been  gradually  rising  while  Mick  was  speak- 
ing. Nat  was  all  the  time  sitting  in  silent  fear  for  the  results  of  Mick's 
temerity.  Mick  had  given  him  no  hint  as  to  his  present  astonishing 
course  of  action. 

^  See  here,  me  lad,'  said  Mrs.  O'Keefe  in  a  decided  tone,  and  with 
enforced  calm,  ^  let's  have  no  more  av  this  humbug,  or  I'll  skelp  yez  widin 
an  inch  av  yer  life— I  will.  Ye'U  just  begin  agin  to-morrow  as  usual,  an' 
nntil  I  bid  ye  lave  off,  ye'U  fiddle  every  day  ;  an'  if  ye  play  any  thricks, 
and  fiddle  badly  for  spite  or  devilry,  look  out  when  I  get  yez  home.' 

'  Ye  may  skelp  me  till  I'm  black  and  blue,  mother,  but  not  a  hand's 
turn  o'  fiddling  will  I  do  till  we  lave  off  blackening  our  faces,  and  go 
about  as  plain  folk.  If  yez  will  do  that,^  thin  I'll  fiddle  for  a  while  yet, 
though  the  dancin's  mortal  hard  on  Nat ;  an'  as  soon  as  I  can  get  some* 
thing  else  to  do,  and  can  keep  Nat  widont  dancin',  I'll  do  it.  But  I'll 
no  go  on  tellin'  a  lee  day  after  day  ony  langer.  Gin  there  be  a  God  at 
all,  He  canna  like  to  see  folk  leein'  all  day ;  and  I'm  no  gaun  to  do  it — 
there  now.' 

Mrs.  O'Keefe  was  now  fairly  roused,  and  boiling  over  with  anger. 
She  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  swoop  upon  Mick,  caught  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  dealt  him  such  a  heavy  blow  with  her  clenched  hand  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  that  the  boy  reeled  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Kat  uttered  a  qniok  crj  of  fear,  thoagb  tbe  sight  of  his  mother  strfidng 
his  brother  was  not  an  entirely  novel  one. 

^  Oet  to  bed  wid  jez  this  instant,  ye  ongratef ul,  impudent  littk  wretch 
ye ;  an'  if  ye  don't  rise  in  the  momin*  in  a  different  temper  and  ready  for 
work,  ril  flay  ye  alive.  Now,  don't  give  me  another  word  of  your  saace, 
ye  omadhamn/ 

'Don't  say  ony thing  mair  just  now,  Mick,'  whispered  Nat  in  his 
brother's  ear.  '  Come  to  bed,  avick,  or  she'll  kill  ye  outright.  Ye've 
raised  her  fearful.'  Mick  was  now  half  afraid  that  his  mother,  in  her 
fury,  might  turn  upon  Nat  too,  and  so  he  inwardly  resolved  to  call  a 
truce  for  the  present.  He  lay  down  beside  Nat  on  tl^  ragged  pallet  bed, 
and  was  quiet.  But  he  whispered  in  his  broilier's  ear,  '  My  mind's  made 
up  all  the  same,  Nat.  I'll  quit  this  trade  as  soon  as  iver  there's  a  chance. 
It's  wearin'  ye  to  death,  honey,  and  it's  wrang  a'thegither.  Ye  ken  that, 
acora,  as  well's  I  do,  an'  betther,  for  ye're  a  betther  lad  than  I  am.  Ye 
never  sweired  that  I  can  remember ;  an'  afore  we  went  till  the  schale,  I 
hae  sweired  mony  a  time.  But  gang  till  sleep  noo,  avick ;  ye're  sair 
tired,  I  can  see,  an'  I'll  no  fight  wid  mother  ony  mair  the  noo.' 

Mrs.  O'Keefe  was  now  composing  herself  to  slumber — ^her  anger  cooling 
gradually  down  since  Mick  had  desisted  from  opposition — ^in  another 
comer  of  the  room. 

The  Book  of  Esiuer  :  Its  Practical  Lessons  and  Dramatic  SoeneB. 
By  Alexander  Baleiqh,  D.D.,  Kensington. 

Edinborgh :  Ad«m  A  Charles  Black.    1880. 

A  TENDER  and  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  publication.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  its  amiable  and  gifted  author  shortly  before  his 
lamented  death,  and  appeared- not  long  after  that  event.  It  is  therefore  Dr. 
Raleigh's  parting  word  to  his  people,  and  his  last  legacy  to  the  Ghudi.  We 
need  not  say  that  it  is  a  production  of  great  exoellenoe.  Dr.  Bald^  had  a 
fine\y  sympathetic  nature,  and  looked  on  life  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  His 
glance  was  penetrating,  and  his  description  of  what  he  saw  was  melodious  and 
beautiful.  Ue  was  a  true  artist.  Such  a  book  as  Esther,  therefore,  is  one 
whose  treatment  was  well  fitted  to  call  forth  his  peculiar  power.  And  it  has 
done  80.  We  have  here  the  narrative  wrought  up  and  wrought  oat  in  a 
flowing,  consecutive,  and  picturesque  manner.  The  author  ia  no  Dr.  Xhyas- 
dust,  plodding  amidst  mere  verbal  or  grammatical  matters.  He  enten  into  the 
spirit  of  the  book,  and  treats  it  as  a  living  whole,  while  ever  and  anon 
passages  occur  showing  how  shrewdly  as  well  as  lovingly  he  looked  on  life, 
and  how  finely  and  largely  he  was  *  a  discemer  of  spirits.'  As  an  example 
of  this  take  the  following:  '  It  is  really  a  small  objection  to  this  bo<^  that 
there  is  no  mention  made  in  it  of  the  name  of  God ;  and  perhaps  the  qoaint 
but  not  unwise  reply  of  Matthew  Henry  is  enough,  *'  that  thougn  the  name  of 
God  be  not  in  it.  His  finger  is."  A  religious  discourse  may  have  little  or  no 
formal  mention  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  yet  may  take  reader  or  hearer  veiy 
near  the  cross,  while  another  which  is  full  of  the  name  may  be  empty  or 
vacant  of  the  power.' 

The  book  abounds  with  passages  which  tempt  quotation,  but  we  refnin, 
and  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  it  for  themselves.  They  will  find  m 
this,  as  in  Dr.  Baleigh's  other  puolications,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  adminl^ 
discourses  that  are  issuing  from  the  press,  that  religion  is  not  necessarify  dnll, 
but  on  the  contrary  can  1^  invested  with  the  truest  human  interest,  and  pre- 
sented with  all  the  fascination  of  poetry  and  romance. 
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The  Doctrine  of  ibe  Hour  Trinity  Asstshtrd  fbom  tbe  Hour  ScBmuBBS. 
By  Charles  MAffTERiouN,  M^.,  Fint  Minister  of  Rosemary  Congr^gaiioii, 
Belfast,  1782-1756.  Reprinted  from  the  Second  London  Edition,  1784, 
with  some  accoont  of  the  yenerable  Author.  By  his  Gieat-Qrandson,  Ber. 
Hope  Mastertoun  Waddbll. 

EdlnboTffh;  Andrew  EUiot    1880. 

The  repablication  of  this  little  treatiee  may  be  called  seasonable.  It  is  trae 
that  at  the  present  day  tbe  great  truth  of  the  divine  existence  is  being 
questioned  after  a  fashion  and  to  an  extent  which  makes  its  defence  one  of 
primajy  importance.  But  there  are  still  amongst  us  in  no  inoonsideraUe 
numbeiB  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  one  Grod  who  yet 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Such  individuals  will  find 
their  objections  well  met,  and  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  ably  set  forth, 
in  Mr.  Mastertoun's  tractate.  He  is  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker,  and  treats 
the  subject  with  much  power.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  increased  by  a  wdl- 
written  memoir  of  the  author  by  one  of  his  descendants,  in  whose  name  our 
Church  wiU  perceive  it  has  a  special  interest,  as  showing  the  kinship  of  the 
writer  to  one  who  long  and  nobly  did  good  work  for  it  in  the  mission  ndd 

Heaven  and  Home.  A  Book  for  the  Fireside.  By  J.  Marshaix  Lano,  D.D., 
Minister  of  the  Barony  Ohurch,  Glasgow. 
London,  Edinbnrgfa,  and  New  Totk :  T.  Nelwn  A  Soul  1880. 
We  have  read  this  book  with  veiy  sincere  pleasure.  It  calls  itself  *  a  book  for 
the  fireside,*  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  to  find  an  honoured  plaoe  at  every 
fireside,  and  that  its  wise  preeepts  were  everywhere  praotiaed.  Dr.  Lang 
knows  not  a  little  of  the  kind  of  life  that  is  lived  by  the  working  clasBes.  He 
sees  that,  as  a  rule,  that  life  is  not  very  beautiful  or  attractive.  He  wishes  to 
brighten  and  to  elevate  it,  and  like  a  wise  and  good  man  be  sees  that  this 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  increase  of  material  resources  as  on  the  improve- 
ment of  moral  character.  And  so  he  faithfully  and  plainly  but  lovingly  points 
out  the  vices  by  which  they  are  afflicted  and  depressed,  and  enforces  the 
virtues  by  the  observance  ol  which  alone  they  can  hope  to  rise.  Religion  he 
shows  to  be  a  necessity,  not  only  as  the  sure  preparation  for  a  better  world, 
but  as  the  only  means  of  reallv  making  the  best  of  this.  It  is  eminently  a 
book  for  the  times,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  printed  in  a  cheap  and  handy 
form,  and  circulated  amongst  our  labouring  population  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands. 

Funeoott  ;  or,  The  Gospel  winning  its  way  among  the  Women  of  India. 
By  Clara  S.  Lowe. 

London:  Morgan  A  Scott 
This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  work  bravely  and  successfully  done 
amongst  the  women  of  Inua.  The  woman  whose  labours  are  chiefly  recorded 
is  M»s  Reade,  who  seems  to  have  very  social  aptitude  for  the  kind  of  labour 
in  wluoh  she  is  engaged.  Its  perusal  is  very  cheering,  as  showing  that  a 
problem  that  had  much  tried  us  is  not  insoluble,  and  that  by  the  loving  labours 
of  Christian  women,  the  women  of  India  may  be  won  to  Christ 

Household  Library  :  The  Life  of  David  as  Reflected  in  his  Psalms. 
By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D. 

Edimrargh:  M^TsnAWalkce.    188a 

Towards  the. beginning  of  this  volume,  Dr.  Maclaren  makes  a  quotation  from 
Wordsworth.  The  quotation  and  its  setting  show  that  he  is  an  appreciative 
reader  of  that  great  religious  poet.  And  from  this  we  are  favourabljr  im- 
pressed with  his  powers  as  a  writer  of  the  life  of  David  as  reflected  m  his 
psalms.  Br.  Maclaren  is  not  a  dogmatic  theologian ;  he  is  a  sympathetio  reli- 
gious thinker,  and  has  something  also  of  ^  the  vision  and  the  faculty  diinne.* 
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And  80  it  IB  religion  in  its  practical  aspect  that  most  attracts  him,  and  on  vhich 
he  dc^ghts  to  duconise.  And  in  this  life  of  David  he  disooorses  ve^  wisely  u 
well  as  beautifully.  The  outward  facts  of  his  life  are  referred  to  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  spiritual  experience,  and  nowhere  have  we  seen  t^e 
pathetic  story  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  told  with  a  finer  and  keener  appre- 
ciation. It  may  very  appropriately,  indeed,  find  a  place  in  a  ^  Household 
Library,'  and  oarents  ana  children  together  may  peruse  its  pages,  and  find 
ikem  very  profitable  for  receiying  as  well  as  giving  instruction. 

Can  NoTBiNa  be  Doke?    The  Story  of  Robert  Raikes:  A  Plea  for  the 

Masses.    By  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. 
The  Forgoiten  Truth  ;  or.  The  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost    With  Selected 

Hymns  of  the  Spirit.    By  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. 

London:  'Hand  and  Heart*  Pnblishlng  Office. 

These  little  volumes  are  verv  attractively  got  up,  and  will  be  found  as  asefal 
as  they  are  attractive.  In  the  first,  the  story  of  Robert  Raikes  is  briefly  told, 
and  a  plea  is  founded  on  it  not  only  for  Sabbath-school  work  in  behalf  of  children, 
but  for  work  for  ^  the  masses  *  of  our  fdlow-countrymen  and  women,  who,  alas! 
are  living  in  a  state  of  heaUien  degradation. 

In  the  second,  a  very  important  subject  is  treated  in  an  earnest  and  practical 
way,  that  is,  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Between  each  diapter 
there  is  a  hymn  suitable  to  the  aspect  of  the  subject  treated  of.  Its  perusal 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  elevating  effect  on  the  reader,  by  bringing  him  more 
specially  under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  whose  influences  are  so  necessaiy, 
and  the  necessity  for  which  we  are  so  apt  to  forget. 

Modern  Scottish  Pulpit.    Sermons  by  Ministers  of  various  Denominations. 

Vol.  I. 

Edinburgh:  James  Gemmell.  1880. 
The  sermons  comprising  this  goodly  volume  were  originally  published  in  a 
separate  form,  and  circiSated  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  have  now  been  collected, 
and  form  a  volume  of  much  worth.  Many  of  the  leading  preachers  in  all  the 
evangelical  denominations  are  represented.  In  this  way  great  variety  is  secored. 
To  those  who  are  prevented  from  waiting  on  God  in  the  public  ordinances  of  His 
appointment,  the  volume  will  prove  specially  acceptable,  as  enabling  them  tx) 
spend  a  portion  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  discourses  of  ministers 
whose  living  voice  they  would  gladly  hear. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  George  Lawson,  D.D.,  Selkirk,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Associate  Synod :  With  Glimpses  of  Scottish  Character  from  1720  to 
1820.  By  the  Rev.  John  Macfarlane,  D.D.,  Glapham,  London,  Author  of 
*  The  Night  Lamp,'  *  Altar  Gold,'  etc.  etc.    Fourth  Edition. 

Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphant  ft  Co.    1880. 

The  fact  that  a  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Macfarlane's  Life  of  Dr.  Lawson  has  been 
called  for,  shows  that  it  possesses  merits  of  an  enduring  as  weU  as  outstandiiig 
kind.  The  name  of  Dr.  Lawson  has  long  been  preserved  with  mingled  reverence 
and  affection  amongst  Secession  circles.  The  report  of  students  who  were 
under  him,  as  well  as  of  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him,  bore  strong  and 
indubitable  testimony  to  his  having  a  very  pronounced  individuality,  and  that 
of  a  kind  of  high  and  rare  excellence.  Students  and  friends  of  the  Bame 
denomination  with  the  venerated  and  beloved  Professor,  may  be  simpoeed  to 
be  somewhat  partial  io  their  judgment,  but  a  witness  whose  word  has  power 
amonffst  all  civilized  races  has  been  called  into  court  to  prove  how  well-foonded 
was  their  admiration.  The  patriarch  of  modem  literature,  Thomas  Carljlc 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Macfarlane,  says : — 

*Your  ^^  Biography  of  Dr.  Lawson  ^^  has  interested  me  not  a  little,  hriog- 
ing  to  me  from  afar  much  that  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of;  strangely 
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awakening  many  thoaghts,  many  scenes  and  recollections  of  forty,  of  sixty 
years  ago  —  all  now  grown  verj  sad  to  me,  but  also  very  beautiful  and 
solemn.  It  seems  to  me  I  gather  from  your  narratiye  and  from  his  own  letters, 
a  perfectly  credible  account  of  Dr.  Lawson's  character,  course  of  life,  and 
la&>orB  in  the  world  ;  and  the  reflection  rises  in  me  that  perhaps  there  was  not 
in  the  British  Islands  a  moro  completely  genuine,  pious-minded,  diligent,  and 
faithful  man.  Altogether  original  too,  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  guess,  unique  eyen  there  and  then.  England  will  never  know  him  out  of 
any  book — or  at  least  it  would  take  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  to  make  him 
known  by  that  method ;  but  if  England  did,  it  might  much  and  wholesomely 
astonish  her.^  Seen  in  his  intrinsic  character,  no  simpler-minded,  more  perfect 
^^  lorer  of  wisdom  "  do  I  know  of  in  that  generation.  Professor  Lawson,  you 
may  believe,  was  a  great  man  in  my  boy  circle;  never  spoken  of  but  with 
reverence  and  thankfulness  by  those  I  loved  best.  In  a  dim  but  singularly 
oonclnsive  way,  I  can  still  remember  seeing  him,  and  even  hearing  him  preach 
(though  of  that  latter,  except  the  fact  of  it,  I  retain  nothing) ;  but  of  the  figure, 
face,  tone,  dress,  I  have  a  vivid  impression  perhaps  about  mv  twelfth  year,  ue. 
snnuner  of  1807-8 ;  it  seems  to  me  he  had  even  a  better  face  than  in  your  frontis- 
piece— ^more  strength,  sagacity,  shrewdness,  simplicity,  a  broader  jaw,  more 
hair  of  his  own  (I  don't  much  remember  any  wig) ;  altogether  a  most  super- 
latire  steel-grey  Scottish  peasant  (and  Scottish  Socrates  of  the  period) ;  retJly, 
as  I  now  perceive,  more  like  the  twin  brother  of  that  Athenian  Socrates  who 
went  about,  supreme  in  Athens,  in  wooden  shoes,  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
ocularly  seen.  Many  other  figures  in  your  narrative  were,  by  name  or  person, 
familiar  to  mj  eyes  or  mind,  in  that  far-off  period  of  my  life.^ 

This  is  testimony  not  to  be  disregarded :  it  is  one  in  which  all  the  admirers  of 
Professor  Lawson  may  very  greatly  and  sincerely  rejoice. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  we  lately  re-perused  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  We  trust  we  are  in  no  way  deficient  in  admiration  of  our  greatest 
novelist,  and  of  appreciation  of  his  many  genial  and  loveable  traits  of 
character.  But  it  did  anew  strike  us  most  f oreibly,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
great  novelist  should  have  spent  so  many  years  of  Ins  life  in  the  unmediate  vidnity 
of  our  ^  modem  Socrates,*  and  yet  apparently  ignored  his  existence.  Had  Dr. 
Lawson  been  a  strong  Conservative  and  parish  minister,  possibly  we  might 
have  heard  of  him  as  an  honoured  guest  at  Abbotsford.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  splendid  testimony  of  one  whose  insight  is  so  deep  and  true  as  that  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  neglect  of  the  illustrious  novelist  may  oe  forgotten.  Many  of  the 
small  men  whose  names  are  remembered  only  because  they  chanced  to  sit  at 
his  board,  are  now  never  mentioned,  but  the  name  of  Dr.  Lawson  is  still  as 
fresh  and  still  as  powerful  as  in  former  days.  It  is  now  quite  post  horum  to 
enter  into  a  critical  consideration  of  this  Life  of  Dr.  Lawson,  Critics  have 
given  their  verdict,  but  the  public  also  have  given  theirs  ver^  unmistAkeably. 

This  edition,  besides  having  a  speaking  likeness  of  the  simple-minded  and 
sage  Professor  as  a  frontispiece,  is  illustrated  and  adorned  by  many  well-exe- 
cuted portraits  of  the  fathers  and  worthies  of  the  Secession — such  as  Ebenesser 
and  Ralph  Erskine,  Dr.  James  Peddle,  Dr.  John  Dick,  Dr.  John  Brown,  and 
others.  It  is  not  only  substantially  but  attractively  got  up,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  by  reason  of  its  quite  commanding  merits,  it  will  meet  with  cordial  appre- 
ciation, and  secure  at  once  a  wide  cireulation. 

Lois  AND  Eunice  :  A  Sermon  for  the  Times.    Preached  in  Dunmurry  Presby- 
terian Church.    By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Arnold,  B.A.,  Dunmurry. 

Belfitft.    1880. 

Bt  a  lucky  accident,  as  we  hold  it,  this  sermon  has  reached  us.    It  is  a  ferven 
and  pungent  appeal  to  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  our  Churehes  to  brin 
their  influence  to  bear  on  their  sons  and  grandsons,  so  as  to  decide  them  to 
give  themselves  to  the  Master  in  the  *'  ministry  of  the  gospel '  at  home  and 
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atawdL  It  IB  a  thorough  *  Tract  for  the  Tiiiie»;*  Mid  those  who  are  on  tlie 
outlook  for  saiti^le  GuriBtJan  literature  on  this  momentouB  aabjeet,  will  do 
well  to  aecoie  an  abnndant  supply  of  this  unpretending  but  tmLj  admizable 
aennon.  One  short  paragraph  is  aU  our  available  space  will  allow : — ^  Let  this 
thou^t  take  possession  of  us  all — ^that  there  is  no  higher  occupation,  no  nobkr 
service,  no  hoUer  calling,  no  more  aloriou*  enterprise,  thaa  that  to  whidi  the 
humblest  minister  of  t^  gospel  of  Christ  is  called ;  fbr  he  is  chosen  to  bear 
the  terms  of  amnesty  to  a  lost  and  rebel  world,  and  to  sedc  to  rescue  the  soak 
of  penahing  men— -to  deliver  *^  souls  from  death,  and  to  hide  a  multitade  of 
Bina."  Can  any  occupation  be  nobler,  can  any  calling  be  more  transcendent^ 
briUiaiit  and  blessed  ?  for  the  true  minister  ia  an  '^  ambassador  of  the  Church  '* 
and  the  glory  of  Christ/  .  We  add  the  dosing  words :  ^  Oh  that  the  mothers  of 
000  Church  would  strive  daily  to  know  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  love  they  owe 
to  Christ,  and  that  by  their  words  and  deeds  and  prayers  they  would  endeavour 
to  repay  somewhat  of  that  debt !  For  they  may  rest  assured,  wherever  there 
ia  a  prayerful  Hannah,  there  shall  we  find  a  godly  Samuel ;  wherever  there  is  a 
pious  Elizsbeth,  there  shall  be  seen  a  John  the  Baptist;  wherever  there  are  i 
faithful  Lois  and  Bunice,  there  will  be  discovered  a  youthful  Timothy.^ 


BISHOP  RTLB  AND  RmiALISM. 
Thb  name  of  the  recently  appointed  Bishop  of  Liverpool  has  long  been  a 
familiar  one  in  the  religious  world.  It  is  not  associated  with  command- 
ing talent  or  great  learning ;  but  it  is  associated  with  earnest  piety  and 
evangelical  religion.  The  tracts  which  the  good  bishop  wrote,  long  ere 
lie  neared  or  perhaps  dreamed  of  his  present  position,  were  the  delight  of 
earnest  workers  in  the  evangelical  field,  and  they  were  scattered  aJbroad 
by  thousands.  There  was  a  point,  a  glow,  a  sense  of  reality  abont  them 
which  made  them  very  tolling.  Bishop  Byle  has  long  beea  a  conspicaoos 
man  among^  the  evangelical  section  of  the  clergy  of  the  Chandi  of  £o(r- 
land,  and  we  snppose  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  fact  that  he  second 
his  appointment  to  the  high  ofiice  which  he  now  holds. 

That  office,  however,  has  not  only  its  honours,  but  its  trials.  Tile 
Church  of  England,  as  is  well  known,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parties 
— ^the  Broad  Church  party,  the  Ritualistic,  and  that  to  which  Dr.  Rjle 
himself  belongs.  Dr,  Ryle  must  have  uiticipatod  that  Uie  very  li?ely  asd 
eoorageous  party  of  the  rituaiistic  school  would  soon  cfluse  him  itoahkj 
and  if  80)  he  has  not  been  disappointed.  We  read  in  a  newspaper  ofithiB 
dMto  (Sept.  8th):— 

^Dr.  Ryle,  new  bishop  of  Liverpool,  has  been  in  eorrespondraoe  with 
the  incumbent  of  St  Margaret's  Ritualistic  Church,  Liverpool  (where  for 
some  years  '^  high  **  celebrations  have  been  practised),  ^'  as  their  friend 
and  bishop."  Dr.  Ryle  asks  the  clergy  of  St  Margaret's  to  give  op  tbe 
use  of  lighted  candles,  the  cope,  incense,  and  biretta.  The  incoBobeDt 
promises  to  lay  the  request  before  the  sidesmen  and  churchwardens. 
This  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cox,  the  incumbent,  refusing  to  recognise  tb« 
PHvy  Council  decision,  and  saying  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
congregation  to  a  change  of  service,  especially  as  they  had  not  been 
interfered  with  whilst  Liverpool  was  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
To  this  the  bishop  replies  that  the  question  is  not  what  the  congr^^oo 
likes  or  has  been  accustomed  to,  but  what  is  legal.  The  bishop^  opbolds 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  says,  if  an  indlvidaal  can  dlsehey  the 
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laws  them  must  be  an  end  to  all  order  in  Charch  and  State ;  and  he  con- 
clades  by  again  asking  the  incumbent  to  give  np  for  peace  sake  things 
not  essential  to  the  Church,  and  which  have  been  declared  illegal.  It 
may  be  added  that  on  Sunday  thei*e  was  no  change  in  ritual  at  St. 
Margaret's.' 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  position  in  which  Bishop  Kyle  is  here  placed 
as  a  humiliating  one.  Practices  in  the  worship  of  Gk)d  were  beiug  ob- 
served by  those  under  his  jarisdiction,  very  injurious  as  he  affirms,  if  not 
deadly.  They  are  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  law  of  the 
Church ;  and  Dr  Ryle  requests  those  over  whom  he  is  set  to  renounce 
those  practices.  They  refuse  to  do  so,  and  he  knows  they  will  continue 
to  refuse,  and  that  obedience  can  be  enforced  only  by  a  resort  to  the 
iofliction  of  civil  pains  and  penalties,  from  which  he  naturally  shrinks. 
His  authority,  therefore,  is  set  at  nought,  and  he  is  constrained  to  allow 
what  he  strongly  condemns. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  position  of  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  an  anomalous  one,  and  one  far  from  honourable 
to  themselves.  Of  course  they  have  their  own  way  of  justifying  their 
conduct  in  remaining,  and  even  in  accepting  high  office  in  a  Church  which 
tolerates  grievous  error,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Bishop 
Ryle,  in  one  of  the  tracts  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  parable  of  the  *■  tares  and  the  wheat/  argues  that  it  is  no  use  to 
expect  a  perfect  Church  on  earth.  There  will  be  tares  in  the  wheat,  and 
therefore  those  who  have  wheat  to  sow  must  just  do  the  best  they  can, 
albeit  their  labours  are  hindered  by  the  growth  of  the  evil  seed.  Also  it 
is  argued  that  reform  may  be  more  successfully  accomplished  from  within 
than  from  without.  We  must  not  only  in  charity  but  in  justice  allow 
that  these  and  kindred  arguments  satisfy  the  consciences  of  the  good  men 
in  the  evangelical  ranks ;  but  none  the  less  do  we  account  their  position 
to  be  one  unworthy  of  themselves  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
For  a  time  this  idea  of  reform  from  within  was  entertained  by  Luther  in 
reference  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  time.  He  came 
out  of  it,  and  was  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  great  work  in  which 
evaogdical  Christians  of  all  denominations  so  greatly  rejoice,  but  which 
the  Ritualists  very  vehemently  and  even  indecently  condemn. 


THE  MINERS'  STRIKE. 

Eoa  some  weeks  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  month,  many  parts  of 
the  country  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion  by  the  miners  in  a  mass 
refosing  to  work  unless  their  wages  were  raised  a  shilling  per  day.  They 
had  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  from  which  there  fell  to  be  deducted  thi*ee 
shillings,  and  it  was  affirmed  by  them  that  this  was  less  than  sufficient  as 
a  return  for  their  labours,  and  as  a  means  of  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Now  few  will  deny  that  eighteen  shillings  a  week  is  not  fitting  re- 
muneration for  men  engaged  in  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  It  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  health.  Few  miners  see  old  age. 
It  is  exceedingly  uncomfortable;  the  position  which  the  workers  are  often 
obliged  to  occupy,  and  the  atmosphere  which  they  breathe,  are  far  from 
pleasant.     And  above  all^  it  is  very  dangerous.     The  calamities  we 
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continaally  see  occarring  ouly  too  trnly  prove  this.  A  melancholy  illus- 
tration of  this  is  a£Forded  by  the  terrible  explosion  in  a  coal  pit  at 
Seabam  on  the  8th  nit.,  whereby  nearly  two  hundred  persons  lost  their 
lives.  And  similar  catastrophes  are  of  not  nnfreqnent  occurrence.  These 
and  other  considerations  show  that  the  miner  is  a  worker  worthy  of  suffi- 
cient hire.  But  whilst  this  is  so,  and  one  can  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  wish  for  better  wages,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  means  they  take 
in  order  to  get  them.  A  strike  is  miserable  while  it  lasts,  and  it  is  sore 
to  terminate  unfavourably  to  those  who  initiate  it.  The  poor  man's  wealth 
is  his  labour,  and  labour  with  its  poverty  cannot  hold  out  long  against 
capital.  And  this  was  shown  in  connection  with  the  present  as  it  has 
been  in  connection  with  other  strikes.  After  a  great  deal  of  foolish 
speaking,  and  foolish  and  worse  than  foolish  acting,  specially  in  the  way 
of  intimidating  those  who  were  willing  to  work,  the  movement  collapsed, 
and  the  poor  miners  were  obliged  to  return  to  work  on  the  old  terms. 

Perhaps  pity  for  them  would  be  deeper  and  more  universal  were  it  not 
for  the  absurd  and  hurtful  way  in  which  they  wasted  their  means  in  the 
day  of  prosperity.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  a  better  day  may 
yet  come  to  them  than  the  present,  and  more  still  is  it  to  be  wished  that 
when  that  day  comes,  they  may  be  prepared  to  use  it  wisely. 

THE  BURIALS  BILL  PASSED. 
It  is  said  that  Englishmen  have  a  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
ecclesiastical  situation  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Established,  the  Free,  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  *  split  on  pomts'  invisible  to  the  Soathen 
eye.  There  are  some  matters  ecclesiastical  across  the  Border  which  in 
their  turn  surpass  our  comprehension.  One  of  these  was  the  extra- 
ordinary law  in  reference  to  the  exclusion  from  the  right  of  burial  iu 
their  consecrated  churchyards  of  any  in  connection  with  whose  interment 
an  episcopal  religious  service  was  not  held,  and  conducted,  too,  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  bill  to  remove  this  melancholy 
state  of  things  has  been  before  Parliament  for  a  considerable  time.  It  has 
met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  it  has  been  subjected  to  severe* 
criticism,  it  has  undergone  various  alterations,  but  at  last  it  has  become 
law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  at  least  as  kindly  men  and 
possessed  with  as  strong  a  feeling  of  humanity  as  others.  But  position^ 
habit,  and  prejudice  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  feelings  and  conduct 
even  of  good  men.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  great  multitude  of 
these  reverend  gentlemen  were  found  stoutly  maintaining  an  abuse 
against  which  the  common  instincts  of  humanity  revolt^.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  unlovely  spectacle  to  see  them  fightmg  for  what  they  deemed 
their  rights  and  the  interests  of  religion,  over,  as  we  may  say,  the  graTes 
of  the  departed. 

Latterly,  the  battle  raged  chiefly  round  a  single  word.  The  hill 
sought  to  enact  that  burials  and  burial  services  should  be  '  Christian  and 
orderly.'  An  advanced  section  of  Liberals  contended  that  ^  and '  should 
be  altered  into  '  or,'  and  the  phrase  read  ^  Christian  or  orderly.'  They 
defended  their  contention  on  the  ground  that  burial  was  a  civil  right 
and  not  a  religious  privilege ;  their  contention  we  believe  to  be  comet, 
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and  eDtirelj  in  liarmony  with  Liberal  principles — which  we  take  to  be 
priociples  of  justice. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P.,  has  been  for  a  considerable 
period  associated  with  this  subject.  On  his  return  home  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  Parliament,  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  constituency 
which  he  represents,  and  thanked  for  his  parliamentary  services,  specially 
for  those  which  he  rendered  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  Burials 
Bill.  In  referring  to  that  in  his  reply,  Mr.  Morgan  thawed  those  who 
had  wrought  along  with  hun  in  that  good  cause,  and  especially  John 
Bright,  whose  influence  and  eloquence  had  been  of  signal  service.  He 
defended  himself  and  those  who  acted  with  him  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  in  accepting  the  bill  with  the  clause  referred  to  in  it,  and 
he  did  so  on  the  ground  ^  that  it  was  better  to  take  a  part  than  lose  the 
whole;  to  act  otherwise  might  be  politics,  it  was  not  statesmanship.' 

It  is  true  that  advance  in  legislation  is  made  by  compromise  and  con- 
cession. There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  compromise 
may  be  judicious,  and  what  concessions  may  be  beneficially  or  legiti- 
mately made.  But  in  reference  to  the  Burials  Act,  evidently  the  end  is 
not  yet,  and  though  it  may  find  rest  in  the  meantime,  it  has  not  given 
entire  satisfaction,  as  it  remains  at  a  little  but  significant  distance  from 
the  conclusion  to  which  strict  justice  would  have  advanced  it. 

Meanwhile  we  congratulate  our  English  Nonconforming  brethren  on 
the  victory  they  have  gained.  And  if  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
yanqmshed  there  be  those  who  look  for  wild  disorder  in  connection  with 
scenes  which'ought  deeply  to  affect  us  all, — those  of  death  and  burial, — 
we  have  only  to  ask  them  to  look  at  Scotland,  where  no  Burials  Bill  is 
known,  and  in  whose  places  of  sepulture  no  unseemly  spectacle  is  ever 
witnessed* 


THE  AGE  OF  SUPERSTITION  NOT  PAST. 
In  a  recent  issue  we  referred  to  a  village  in  Ireland  called  Knock.  The 
chapel  in  this  village,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  visited  by  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  miracles  were  being  wrought  at  the  sacred  place.  Crowds 
flocked  to  it  to  be  healed  and  to  behold  the  wonders  that  were  to  be 
witnessed,  and  pilgrimages  also  were  made.  One  might  have  thought 
that,  in  ^  the  fierce  light'  that  now  beats  on  all  things,  true  and  false, 
sacred  and  profane,  this  delusion  would  soon  have  been  exposed,  and 
Knock  again  and  speedily  relegated  to  its  wonted  insignificance  and 
obscurity.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  excitement  increases  and 
spreads.  The  following  letter,  under  date  7th  September,  to  the  Fall 
MaU  Gazette  from  a  Dublin  correspondent,  reads  in  some  respects  more 
like  an  account  of  an  Australian  or  Californian  '  find'  than  of  an  insigni* 
ficant  Irish  village : — 

'  The  chapel  of  Knock,  county  Mayo,  is  still  being  visited  by  large 
crowds,  who  await  the  reappearance  of  the  apparitions,  and  allege  that 
they  have  been  cured  in  doing  so.  The  village,  but  the  merest  hamlet 
ten  months  ago,  is  now  a  considerable  town,  with  hotels.  The  passenger 
traffic  has  been  sufficient  for  six  months  past  considerably  to  have  swelled 
Uie  dividend  of  the  Midland  line.  There  were  15,000  visitors  to  the 
town  on  Lady-day.  A  committee  of  ecclesiastics  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  phenomena  have  not  yet  reported,  and  pending  theur  report  the 
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Roman  Catholic  clergy  abstain  strictly  from  giving  any  opinion  npon  the 
manifestations.  The  occurrence  of  a  second  ^'  apparition "  at  Bally- 
raggett,  in  the  connty  of  Kilkenny,  drew  a  large  nnmber  to  that  place 
on  Sunday.  The  chapel  where  the  scenes  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walsh,  is  sitnated  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
at  least  a  dozen  persons  say  they  saw  the  figare  full  size,  white, 
resembliug  a  statue,  projected  from  the  wall.  Inside  the  chapel  a 
brilliant  star  was  seen  over  the  altar,  ^'like  a  ball  of  fsreJ'  Others 
declared  they  witnessed  groups  of  angels  round  the  figure;  As  asu4 
sick  persons  are  gathering  to  this  spot  also,  and,  expecting  a  concourse 
as  at  Knock,  the  Central  Railway  Company  are  giving  return  tidcets 
at  single  fares,  and  tents  are  pitched  at  the  chapel  gate,  and  stands 
erected  for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  statues,  and  religions  pictures,  as  well  as 
of  refreshments  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  Bally- 
raggett  will  soon  vie  with  Knock  as  a  place  of  devotion.' 


THE  HARYBST  OF  1880. 

The  harvest  of  1879  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  that  had  been 
experienced  for  a  long  term  of  years.  It  had  been  preceded,  however, 
by  several  that  were  not  up  to  the  average.  A  very  grateful  change  has 
taken  place  this  year.  The  month  of  August  was  one  of  golden  son- 
shine.  The  various  crops  were  plentiful,  and  ripened  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily. An  unfortunate  change  took  place  in  the  weather  about  the 
middle  of  September,  whereby  harvest  operations  were  retarded  and 
some  injury  done.  But,  notwithstanding  drawbacks,  the  harvest  of  1880 
must  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  one.  This  is  surely  a  matter  in  refer- 
ence to  which  we  should  recognise  the  good  hand  of  our  God.  There 
may  be  spheres  of  operation  in  which  the  power  of  man  may  seem  to  be 
so  supreme  as  to  banish  the  thought  of  a  higher  Power.  This  can 
never  be  so  with  regard  to  the  fruits  of  harvest.  Man  has  his  part  to 
perform,  but  if  God  withholds  His  blessing  in  the  shape  of  favourable 
weather  his  work  is  vain.  How  much  to  be  desired  it  is  that  there  shoald 
be  a  more  devout  and  habitual  recognition  of  this,  and  that  the  abun- 
dance which  God  bestows  on  us  should  more  gratefully  and  conscien- 
tiously be  used  in  His  service  I 


OBrrUART. 
Two  of  the  prominent  members  of  ouc  Church  have  recently  been  taken 
from  us,  whose  loss  we  all  d^lore — Dr.  William  MorBfaail  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Biggart.  The  name  of  Dr.  Marshall  has  long  been  asaodated 
with  all  the  prominent  movements  of  our  Church.  His  interest  in  its 
work  and  welfare  was  deep  and  strong,  and  his  services  in  comiection 
with  it  of  great  value.  His  familiar  form  will  be  missed  at  our  Synodical 
gatherings,  in  which  he  so  greatly  rejoiced  and  at  which  he  was  so  great 
a  power. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Biggart  is  associated  with  true  manlinesa  and 
wise  and  noble  benevolence.  Beginning  life  as  a  manufacturer  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  about  half  a  century  ago,  he  prospered  greatly.  But  as 
riches  increased  he  set  not  his  heart  npon  them.  He  reckoned  bimself 
a  steward,  of  the  bounties  which  a  gracious  God  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
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Whilst  the  objects  of  his  benevolence  were  manj,  he  specially  loved  and 
lavished  his  gifts  upoa  the  Church  of  his  choice,  and  within  these  few 
years  past  had  given  to  it  in  various  ways  the  manificent  sum  of  £20,000. 
His  name  will  be  associated  in  the  history  of  our  Church  with  that  of 
John  Henderson  of  Park,  whose  princely  offerings  are  well  known. 

Men  like  these  deserve  high  commendation.  It  is  trne  that  there  are 
others  who,  if  their  gifts  are  less  in  amount,  it  is  not  that  their  spirit  is 
less  generous,  but  only  because  their  means  are  not  so  large.  Still  a 
wise  and  noble  generosity  is  a  thing  so  comparatively  rare,  that  when  it 
is  conspicuously  manifested  it  ought  to  be  gratefully  recognised.  How 
many  are  there  who,  as  they  grow  in  wealth,  seem  only  to  grow  the  more 
selfish,  more  intent  on  vainglorious  display,  luxurious  indulgence,  or 
mean  and  miserly  hoarding !  All  honour,  then,  to  such  a  man  as  Thomas 
'Biggart,  not  only  for  the  generosity  which  he  displayed,  but  for  the 
example  he  has  left. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  AND  DR.  STORY  ON  THE 
PRESENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  SITUATION. 

In  connection  with  the  laying  of  a  foundation-stone  for  a  church  at  the 
Highland  village  of  Ballachnlish,  on  the  15th  ult.,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
delivered  a  speech  which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Dr.  Story  also 
was  present,  and^  of  course,  had  his  say.  Of  course,  too,  it  was  on  the 
old  subject  and  in  the  old  vein.  He  spoke  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
being  an  appanage  of  no  political  party  ;  that  Church  had  always  been 
the  home  of  liberty,  and  it  was  only  ^  the  howl  of  radicalism '  that 
announced  the  reverse.  With  all  this  we  are  quite  famihar,  and  we  know 
what  it  is  worth. 

There  was  much,  however,  that  was  really  important  in  the  Duke's 
speech — much  that  is  well  worth  being  carefully  considered  by  gentle  or 
would-be  gentle  folks  who  are  going  over  to  Episcopacy,  and  ministers  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  who  ventilate  views  in  published  sermons  which 
are  supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  modem  science,  but  which  have  as 
little  foundation  in  modern  science,  rightly  understood,  as  they  have  in 
the  Word  of  God.  We  merely,  however,  refer  to  these  matters.  Their 
foil  eonsideration  cannot  enter  into  the  purpose  of  a  brief  notice  like  this. 

There  is,  however,  a  question  i^^ich  the  Duk«  asks,  and  rejoices  that 
he  asks  in  vain,  and  his  account  of  a  search  for  an  answer  to  which 
greatly  amused  the  company  which  he  addressed,  but  which  admits  of  an 
easy  reply.  The  question,  which  he  said  he  had  put  to  a  distinguished 
cleigyman  not  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  is, '  Why  they  who 
had  always  maintained  the  right  of  the  public  to  choose  their  own 
minister,,  opposed  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act,  whereby  that  right 
was  secured  ? '  This  distinguished  minister,  he  said,  did  not  answer 
that  question,  and  he  still  waits  for  a  reply. 

We  think  it  possible  to  answer  it  even  from  a  Free  Church  standpoint; 
but  from  our  own  it  is  very  easy.  We  maintain  that  privilege  and  duty 
go  together ;  that  while  congregations  have  the  right  and  privilege  of 
choosing  their  own  ministers,  it  is  also  their  duty  to  support  them.  To 
permit  the  privilege  while  the  duty  is  neglected,  is  unjust  and  injurious, 
4ind  therefore  we  opposed  the  Patronage  Act.    And  we  have  little  doubt, 
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had  the  condition  which  we  have  laid  down  been  attached  to  tie 
Patronage  Act,  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  wonld  have  opposed  its  passing 
more  yehementlj  than  even  its  Dissenting  opponents  opposed  it  in  its 
present  one-sided,  sectarian,  and  nnscriptnral  form. 


^rdtlliQtnct.—Winxttb  ^nsfrfitmau  C^ttrc^. 

PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — ^Tliis  presbytery  met  on  7th  September,  and  sustained  an  tmani- 
xnous  call  to  Mr.  Charles  Connor,  from  Old  Meldrum.  The  unanimity  displayed 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation  augurs  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
churdi  there,  if  encouraged  by  Mr.  Connor's  acceptance  of  their  call. 

Annandale, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  the  7th  ult — ^the  Rer.  Peter 
Carruthers,  moderator.  Mr.  James  H.  Ballantyne,  student,  gave  a  lecture  on 
Romans  r.  1-5,  and  was  examined  in  theology,  which  exercises  were  seyendly 
and  in  cumulo  unanimously  and  cordially  sustained,  and  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  certify  the  student  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall  for  the  ensuing  sessioD. 
Read  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Moffat,  asking  the  presbytery  to 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  one  to  labour  among 
them  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Messrs.  James  Easton  and  John  Johnstone, 
commissioners,  appeared  in  support  The  call  laid  upon  the  table  showed  265 
members.  The  stipend  is  to  be  £300,  with  £10  as  expenses,  with  a  manse, 
and  four  weeks  of  holidays.  Parties  having  been  heard,  were  remoT^.  The 
presbytery  expressed  satisfaction  on  the  state  of  the  cong^regation  and  their 
proposals,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  moderation  as  craved,  and 
appointed  it  to  take  place  at  Moffat  on  Monday  the  20th  September  at  7 
o'clock  P.M.,  Mr.  Thomas  to  preach  and  preside.  Attention  having  been 
directed  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the  harvest,  the  presbyteiy  nnanimoosly 
agreed  to  record  their  most  earnest  thanks  to  God  for  His  j^oodness  in  Uie 
season  of  the  year,  and  recommend  ministers  to  have  thanksgiving  services  in 
their  several  congregations  on  an  early  day.  Mr.  Ronald,  convener  of  the 
presbytery^s  Committee  on  Missions,  stated  proposed  arrangements  for  the  viat 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ross  from  China  to  the  presbytery  in  (^tober.  After  con- 
sideration and  amendment,  the  arrangements  were  agreed  to.  Next  meeting 
of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Annan  on  the  Tuesday  alter  the  first  Sabbath  of 
October,  at  11.45  a.m. 

Arbroath, — This  presbytery  met  in  Montrose  on  Tuesday  the  7th  September- 
the  Rev.  James  Howat,  Arbroath,  moderator.  Mr.  James  Lundie,  student, 
Anchterarder,  appeared  and  passed  part  of  his  examination  for  licence.  Measn. 
John  J.  Johnstone,  Forfar,  student  of  the  second  year,  and  A.  A.  Mitchell, 
Brechin,  student  of  the  first  year,  delivered  discourses  and  performed  the 
prescribed  exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  and  were  daly 
certified  to  the  Theological  Hall.  There  was  laid  on  the  table  a  hearty  and 
harmonious  call  addressed  by  the  congregation  at  Carnoustie  to  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Dempster,  Lumsden,  Aberdeen,  to  be  their  minister.  This  call  was  miani- 
moualy  sustained,  and  the  clerk  instructed  to  forward  it  to  Aberdeen.  Bead  a 
letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  Aberdeen  Presbytery  intimating  that  the  Rev.  John 
M^Luckie,  Old  Meldrum,  had  been  suspended  sine  die  from  all  ministerial 
functions,  A  discussion  on  the  Synod's  remit  anent  missionary  secretaryBhips 
was  adjourned  till  next  meeting.  Certain  routine  matters  having  been  disposed 
of,  the  next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  fixed  for  Tuesday  the  12th  October,  to 
be  held  in  Brechin  at  .12  o'cloick  noon. 

Banffshire, — This  presbytery  met  at  Keith  on  7th  September— the  Rev.  Mn 
Muir,  moderator.  Mr.  Rofferson  reported  that  a  conference  on  miasicHiB  had 
been  held  at  Huntly  on  August  2d ;  that  papers  had  been  read  by  MeBSia 
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Merson  and  Muir;  and  that  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  addressed 
by  Yarions  ministers,  including  the  Rev.  Dr.  Husband,  of  Ajmere,  India.  The 
moderator  tabled  the  following  overture  to  the  Synod : — *  seeing  that  during 
recent  years  evangelistic  work,  both  within  and  apart  from  the  churches,  has 
been  engaged  in  more  and  more  by  numbers  of  able  and  zealous  laymen,  it  is 
overtured  to  the  Synod  by  the  Presbytery  of  Banffshire  to  consider  whether  the 
Church  should  not  recognise  the  gift  and  sphere  of  *^  evangelist  "  as  distinct  from 
tboae  of  "pastor,"  and  accordingly  be  prepared  to  set  apart  by  ordination  as 
'*  erangelista  "  any  persons,  otherwise  fully  qualified  for  the  ministry,  who  prefer 
to  devote  themselves  to  that  particular  kind  of  church  work.'  Mr.  M'Kaith, 
eonrener  of  Committee  anent  Sick  Supply,  gave  in  report  with  recommenda- 
tion, which  was  sent  down  to  sessions  to  consider  and  report  to  presbytery 
before  its  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Banff  on  first  Tuesday  of 
December.  The  congregations  were  instructed  to  hold  thanksgiving  services 
for  harvest  at  such  times  as  may  be  suitable  in  the  various  locsdities.  Messrs. 
Muir  and  Cook  were  appointed  to  visit  Findochty  to  confer  with  session  and 
oongrregaUon. 

Berwick. — Tliis  presbytery  met  at  Dunse  on  22d  July,  in  connection  with 
the  funeral  of  the  Kev.  Daniel  Kerr,  who  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  and 
the  48th  of  his  ministry.  By  appointment  of  presbytery,  the  Rev.  P.  Meams 
conducted  devotional  exercises  in  the  church,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Robertson 
delivered  the  funeral  address.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon  on  the  foUowing  Sabbath,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson  to 
preside  in  the  session  during  the  vacancy. — This  presbytery  met  again  on  the 
14tb  of  September — ^the  Rev.  D.  K.  Miller,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Ross,  resigning  his  charge  of  the  East  Congregation,  Coldstream, 
and  intimating  that  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  congregation  had  been 
held  on  the  12th  of  September,  when  he  had  stated  his  purpose  to  resign  his 
charge,  having  resolved  upon  removing  to  Edinburgh  for  the  better  education 
of  his  children,  and  that  the  congregation  unanimously  acquiesced  in  the 
propoaed  resignation.  Messrs.  Scott  and  Smith,  commissioners  from  the  con- 
gregation, appeared,  and  expressed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  congregation 
that,  in  all  the  circumstances,  the  resignation  should  be  accepted  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  After  full  consideration,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  express 
regret  that  the  rule  of  the  Church,  which  leaves  it  to  the  presbytery  to  summon 
the  congregation,  had  not  been  observed ;  but  in  view  of  the  steps  which  had 
been  already  taken  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  congregation  on  the  proposed 
resignation,  and  in  view  also  of  their  entire  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Rosses  pro- 
posal, the  presbytery  judged  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  delay  the  accept- 
ance of  this  resignation;  and  it  was  accepted  accordingly.  The  Rev.  John 
Howatson  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  East  Church,  Coldstream,  and  declare 
the  charge  vacant.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  loglis  was  appointed  to  preside  in  the 
session  during  the  vacancy,  and  to  dispense  the  communion  on  the  third 
Sabbath  of  October.  Sick  supply  was  granted  for  the  pulpit  of  the  ReV.  Thos. 
Montgomery  of  Ay  ton,  who  is  at  present  unwell.  The  elders  and  managers  of 
Dunse  South  congregation  requested  a  hearing  of  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Torrance, 
probationers,  which  was  granted.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson  was  appointed 
to  dispense  the  communion  in  Dunse  South  Church  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
October,  and  the  Rev.  D.  K.  Miller  was  appointed  to  preach  there  on  the  fourth 
Sabbath  of  this  month,  to  constitute  the  session,  and  distribute  tokens.  A 
circular  was  read  from  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  proposing  a  visitation 
of  the  congregations  by  missionaries  at  home.  With  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  proposal,  it  was  remitted  to  the  Mission  Committee  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber at  2.15  P.M. 

Cupar. — ^A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  in  Boston  Church 
class-room,  Cupar,  on  the  24th  August — Mr.  Bell,  moderator  pro  die.  There 
was  read  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of  St.  Andrews,  praying  the  presby- 
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tery  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside  in  the  moderation  of  a  call  ix> 
one  to  be  pastor  of  that  congregation.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  waa  granted, 
and  the  moderation  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  eyening  of  the  'Gth 
September— Mr.  Rankine  of  Cupar  to  preach  and  preside  on  the  oceaBkm.— 
This  presbytery  met  again  on  ISth  September— Mr.  Fleming,  moderator.  Mr. 
Bankme  gave  an  account  of  bis  conduct  in  the  moderation  at  St.  Andrews, 
which  was  approved  of.  Read  the  call,  which  was  a  nnanimons  one,  aad 
addressed  to  Mr.  James  Eidd,  M.  A.,  preacher.  The  oommiasionera  were  heard, 
and  the  call  was  sustained  as  a  regular  gospel  call,  and  the  usual  steps  taken  in 
prosecuting  the  same.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  on  an  early  day  the 
attention  of  the  congregations  should  be  specially  called  to  the  goodneesof  God 
in  the  season  of  the  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  businees  -the  memben  of 
presbytery  united  in  giving  thanks  to  Grod  for  the  abundant  harvest  with  which 
we  have  been  favour^.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  several  ooogrega- 
tions  being  visited  by  foreign  missionaries  at  present  in  the  country,  wrtii  the 
view  of  promoting  the  missionary  spirit  among  the  members.  Appointed  the 
next  meeting  to  he  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  October,  and  agreed  at  that  meeting  to  consider  the  remit  of  fiynod 
anent  the  question  of  the  mission  secretary. 

DumfHes, — ^This  presbytenr  met  on  7th  September — the  Rev.  ThomaB 
Fullartou,  moderator.  Mr.  «fohn  Cooper,  under  call  to  Townhead  Ghorch, 
Dumfries,  delivered  all  his  trials  for  ordination,  which  were  approvingly  rap- 
tained,  and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  plaoe  on  Thniadi^,  7th 
October — Messrs.  Dickie,  Kinnear,  and  Wilson  to  officiate.  Mr.  John  Jardine, 
M.A.,  Castle-Douglas,  delivered  all  his  trials  for  licence,  which  were  eoidially 
sustained,  and  he  was  licensed  in  the  usual  way  as  a  preacher  in  eomieetion 
wi^  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Dumfna 
on  7th  October. 

Dunfermline.— l\a&  presbytery  met  on  the  7th  September-^the  Bev.  Mr. 
RuBsell,  moderator  pro  tern.  Mr.  John  Duncan,  student  of  the  «eooDd  year, 
delivo^  a  discourse  which  was  most  cordially  sustamed.  It  was  agreed  to 
recommend  the  breUiren  to  observe  the  last  Sabbath  of  September,  or  other 
convenient  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Gk>d  for  iha  abundant  harvert. 

Edinburgh, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  September  7tli-^the  Rev.  Mr. 
Small,  Portsburgh  Church,  moderator.  The  presbytery,  in'aeeordaneewxth  a 
motion  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  and  seconded  by  the  Rsf^.  Dr. 
Morton,  resolved  to  hold  in  the  churches  within  the  bounds  a  Bpeeial  day  d 
thanksgiving  for  the  abundant  harvest  and  favonrable  weather,  and  reooni' 
mended  the  congregations  within  the  presbytery  to  set  apart  the  seeond  Sabbath 
of  October  for  that  purpose.  There  was  read  a  letter  froni  Mr.  A.  K.  M^fiwen, 
declining  the  call  to  Colston  Street  church.  The  presbytery  also  agreed  that 
the  congregation  known  as  that  of  Bath  Street,  Portobello,  riiould  in  f  otore  be 
styled  that  of  Windsor  Place ;  and  gave  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford,  Kewlands, 
six  months^  leave  of  absence  to  visit  New  Zealand.  On  Mr.  Rutherfofd^ 
motion,  the  presbytery  at  the  same  time  accepted  his  resignation  of  the  con- 
venerehip  of  the  Statistics  Committee,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*KeBxm, 
and  Mr.  Brown,  elder,  to  be  the  Statistics  Committee.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Gremmell  gave  in  reasons  of  protest  and  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
presbytery  not  to  hear  him  with  regard  to  the  Arthur  Street  congregation  ease. 
The  presbytery  resolved  to  hold  the  reasons  in  retentis  in  -the  meantime,  and,  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Gemmell  prosecuting  his  appeal,  to  appoint  repreaentativee  ta 
support  the  resolution  of  presbytery.  Discourses  were  delivered  by  seveial 
students,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Forrest,  M.A.,  having  given  all  his  trials,  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel. 

Glasgow  (South), — This  presbyteiy  met  on  Tuesday,  7th  September— Ke^. 
Mr.  Corbett,  Camphill,  moderator.  The  clerk  (Mr.  Blair)  reported  that  be  had 
forwarded  the  request  that  Dr.  Johnston  (Govan)  be  admitted  an  annuitant  of 
the  Aged  and  Innrm  Ministers'  Fund  to  Dr.  Scott    Supply  was  appointed  for 
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tbe  Pollockshklds  congregation ,  and  the  presbytery  then  heard  disconneB  by 
four  Btudents  preparatory  to  their  entrance  to  the  Divinity  Hall  next  Bession. 

Greenock.— ThiB  presbytery  met  on  7th  September.  Mr.  Robert  Johiutone, 
M.A.,  Campbeltown,  delived  a  popular  sermon  from  John  iii.  14,  16,  which 
was  sustained.  Read  extract  minute  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Synod's 
Board  of  Minions,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  sum  of  £25  had  been  paid 
to  the  legal  adnsers  of  the  Church  m  consequence  of  legal  procedure,  which  had 
been  found  necessary,  to  recover  the  property  of  the  Gourock  congregation 
after  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  David  Macrae,  and  that  the  Home  Committee 
had  agreed  to  regard  the  same  as  a  grant  to  the  congregation,  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  they  may  be  encouraged  to  contribute  with  growing  liberality  for  the 
support  of  ordinances  among  themselves,  and  on  behalf  of  the  missionary  and 
benevolent  funds  of  the  Synod.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  express  satisfaction 
at  the  action  of  the  Home  Committee. 

Hamilton, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  24th  August — ^Mr.  Shearer, 
Larkhall,  moderator.  The  only  business  of  importance  was  the  report  of  the 
moderation  in  Brandon  Street  Church.  Mr.  Duncanson  reported  that,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  he  had  preached  in  Brandon  Street  Church  on  the  9th 
instant,  and  afterwards  presided  in  the  moderation  of  a  call,  which  had  turned 
out  unanimously  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robert  D.  Shaw,  prolwtioner.  The  call, 
which  was  numerously  signed,  was  sustained  by  the  presbytery  as  a  regular 
gospel  call,  and  Mr.  Shaw  being  present,  the  moderator  put  the  call  into  his 
hands,  when  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  same.  Trials  for  ordination 
were  prescribed  to  Mr.  Shaw,  to  be  given  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September. 

Kaffraria. — ^The  Presbytery  of  Kaffraria  met  in  King  William's  Town,  South 
Africa,  on  Wednesday,  7th  July  1880.  After  devotional  exercises,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Davidson,  moderator  pro  die,  constituted  the  meeting.  It  was  resolved 
to  send  the  student  Daniel  Gezani  to  the  Stellenbosch  Theological  Seminary  to 
complete  his  studies  for  the  ministiy,  should  the  conditions  be  such  as  he  can 
comply  with.  The  Rev.  James  Davidson  laid  on  the  table  plans  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  two  churches  which  he  proposes  to  build,— -one  at  Paterson,  tiie 
other  at  Jzolo, — ^and  asked  the  presbytery  to  authorize  and  support  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Mission  Board  for  grants  in  aid  from  the  Paterson  Church  Building 
Fund,  which  the  presbytery  cordially  did.  With  reference  to  the  presbytery's 
application  to  the  Cmonial  Government  for  compensation  for  damage  done 
to  mJadon  premises  during  the  war,  it  was  reported  that  nothing  had  been 
receired  except  a  claim  of  £60  rent  for  the  occupation  of  Henderson  Mission 
Houfle  by  troops.  The  Rev.  James  Auld  reported  that  the  church  at  Tntura, 
buUt  by  IAt,  ^ga,  had  just  been  burnt  by  a  grass  fire.  As  to  his  own  station, 
he  reported  that  a  difficulty  had  arisen  between  himself  and  the  Crovemment 
about  the  exact  locality  of  the  300  acres  grant — a  grievance  which  the  clerk 
was  iDstruoted  to  write  to  Government  anent.  The  Rev.  John  Lundie  reported 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  begin  work  among  the  Galekas  as  yet ;  and  while 
the  presbytery  was  incUned  to  ask  him  to  go  there,  it  felt  that  the  stringent 
regulations  of  the  Mission  Board  as  to  money  matters  precluded  it  from  doing 
so.  The  Union  Committee  reported  that  a  report  of  the  conference  held  in 
January  last  between  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Presbyteries  had  been 
printed  and  partly  circulated.  A  reference  from  the  Session  ox  Tarkastad  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  the  Rev.  John  Dewar,  the  moderator  of  that  session,  in 
response  to  which  the  presbytery  agreed  to  ask  the  Mission  Board  to  endeavour 
to  influence  the  Wedeyan  Mission  secretaries  so  as  to  avert  the  evil  complained 
of.  The  presbytery  heard  with  gladness,  through  Mr.  Shearer,  that  the  Greenock 
Ladies'  Society  propose  to  give  a  bursary  of  £10  a-year  to  encourage  female 
education.  The  next  ordinary  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  King  William  s  Town, 
on  12th  January  1881,  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  in  Tarkastad  in  October. 

iSiffW%.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  1st  June— Rev.  M.  Dickie,  moderator. 
The  following  students  were  nominated  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall : — 
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Mr.  Archibald  MarBhall,  by  Rev.  W.  GaUetly ;  Mr.  John  Wesley  M'Kie,  by  Ber. 
W.  Thomaon;  Mr.  W.  Andereon  Soga,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  R  Wilson,  Dollar; 
Messrs.  W.  A.  S.  Croall  and  John  D.  Robertson,  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Forrest  Mr.  J. 
D.  Robertson  has  passed  in  classics  and  philosophy  with  a  view  to  his  M.A 
degree.  The  Rey.  Colin  Valentine,  LL.D.,  Jeypore,  being  present,  was  invited 
to  correspond,  and  he  accordingly  corresponded.  Messrs.  Charles  Christie, 
M.A.,  and  Robert  D.  Shaw,  M.A.,  B.D.,  appeared  and  gave  all  their  trials  for 
licence,  which  were  highly  approved  of,  and  they  were  licensed  as  preachera  of 
the  gospel.  Rev.  James  Berrv  presented  the  abstract  of  statistics  for  the  yesr, 
and  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  presbytery.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Svnod  had  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition  for  the  union  of  Balfron  and 
Holm  of  Balfron  congregations.  Mr.  W.  Yaille  was  admitted  as  a  student,  bj 
tranirference,  from  Gla^ow  Presbytery.  A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  John 
Crombie  Brown,  Haddington,  along  with  a  paper  addressed  to  the  moderator 
and  remanent  members  (S  the  preabytety. — This  presbytery  met  again  on  the 
dd  August — Rev.  W.  Huie,  moderator  pro  tern.  Mr.  Yuille,  student,  deUverBd 
a  lecture  on  Isaiah  xxy.  6-8,  which  was  unanimously  sustained.  Agreed  to 
petition  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  certain  amendments  which  the  House 
of  Lords  had  introduced  into  the  Burials  Bill.  Next  meeting  to  be  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October. 

CALL5. 

Carnoustie,— Rev,  J.  L.  Demnster,  M.A.,  Lumsden,  called  August  23. 
St.  Andrews. — Mr.  James  Kidd,  M. A.,  probationer,  called  September  6. 
Old  Meldrum. — Mr.  Charles  Connor,  M.A.,  called. 
Moffat. — ^Mr.  A.  R.  M*£wen,  M.A.,  preacher,  Glasgow,  called  September  20. 

DEMISSION. 

,    Coldstream  (East).'-ReY.  G.  F.  Ross,  demitted  14th  September. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Dunse,  August  27,  Rev.  John  Paterson,  formerly  of  Midmar. 

GALASHIELS  (SOUTH)— OPENING  SERVICES. 

Services  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  a  commodious  and  elegant  church 
for  this  newly-formed  and  prosperous  congregation  were  held  on  Thursdajf 
Aufiust  19.  Professor  Johnston  preached  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  service  vas 
held  in  the  evening.  The  services  were  continued  on  Sabbath  by  Rev.  A. 
Oliver,  B.A.,  Glasgow,  and  Rev.  Walter  Brown,  M.A.,  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion.   The  collections  at  the  various  services  amounted  to  £250,  lis. 

PORTOBELLO— OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  very  handsome  new  church  for  the  congregation  lately  worshipping  in 
Bath  Street  was  opened  on  Sabbath,  September  12.  The  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  James  Brown,  D.D.,  Paisley,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D., 
Broughton  Place.    The  collection  amounted  to  £280. 

SELKIRK — OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH.      ' 

A  handsome  new  church  for  the  congregation  of  which  Rev.  John  Lawson  is 
pastor  was  opened  on  Thursday,  16th  September,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Thomaon, 
D.D.,  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh.  The  collection  on  the  occasion  amounted 
to  £353.  The  opening  services  were  continued  on  Sabbath  by  Rev.  John 
Dobie,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson,  when  the  collection  amounted  to 
£100,  2s.,  in  aU  £463,  2s. 

Printed  by  Morrison  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  Wiiuam 
Olifhant  and  Co.,  24  St  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  October 
1880.  * 
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THE  PRAYERS  OF  OUR  LORD. 
VII.— The  Cry  of  Anguish. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CALDERWOOD. 

Only  a  few  hoars  of  time  separate  the  intercession  for  His  erncifiers 
from  oar  Lord's  cry  of  angaish  under  the  dread  sense  of  being  forsaken 
of  His  Father,  bat  there  is  an  immense  distance  between  the  two  in 
respect  of  experience.  While  hanging  on  the  cross,  enduring  its  agonj, 
feeling  the  slow  approach  of  death,  He  has  traFelled  away  from  con- 
templation of  His  enemies,  and  thought  of  the  condemnation  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves,  leading  to  the  prayer,  '  Father,  forgive  them ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  He  has  passed  through  the  many 
degrees  of  physical  torment,  experiencing  the  terribly  increasing  thirst, 
which  draws  forth  the  cry,  *I  thirst!'  and  brings  the  vinegar  to  His 
lips.  He  has 'felt  Himself  gradually  parted  from  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and,  in  harmony  with  His  mental  state,  darkness  descends  over 
the  cross  with  sheltering  screen,  leaving  Him  to  feel  something  of  closet 
qniet  or  mountain  retirement.  All  the  disturbing  influences  of  the 
crowd  are  closed  off, — the  higher  interests  of  His  persecutors  He  has 
committed  to  God, — and  now  He  is  Himself  concerned  only  with  that 
which  the  righteous  Father  requu^s  of  Him  as  He  gives  Himself  a 
ransom  for  many.  He  has  indeed  travelled  far  away  in  experience, 
when  He  feels  separated  from  the  external,  and  in  one  sense  accidental, 
accompaniments  of  His  crucifixion,  and  has  passed  into  direct  and 
exclusive  relations  with  His  Father,  a  Son  in  human  nature  dying  for  the 
guilty.  The  crowd  is  near  His  feet,  yet  far  away  from  Him ;  the  rage 
of  man  has  done  its  worst,  for  it  has  no  more  that  it  can  do,  having 
consigned  Him  to  death ;  but  there  is  a  dying  which  none  of  the  people 
can  understand,  and  that  it  is  which  engages  the  Saviour  now.  It  is  not 
dying  as  the  nails  of  the  cross,  or  a  spear  piercing  to  the  heart,  can  more 
slowly  or  more  quickly  cause  death.  Nor  is  it  dying  crushed  at  heart  by 
the  doom  which  men  have  passed  upon  Him,  as  if  their  affectation  of 
judgment  and  formal  sentence  of  death  had  left  a  burden  on  His  spirit. 
There  was  no  such  burden  there,  as  had  already  appeared  in  that  prayer 
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of  compassion,  declaring  that  in  His  view  the  guilt  was  all  theirs,  and 
only  the  suffering  Ilis.  It  is  dying  under  the  divinely  appointed  doom 
for  God's  beloved,  who  has  received  '  power  to  lay  down  His  life,  and 
power  to  take  it  again,'  and  who  is  to  suffer  '  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God.'  He  has  entered  into  the  dense 
darkness,  and  none  of  the  people  can  approach  thither,  or  even  look  from 
afar  upon  the  dread  reality.  This  is  the  great  deep  in  Christ's  ex- 
perience, immeasurable  by  us ;  the  mystery  of  His  death,  which  can  be 
known  only  as  we  can  know  its  purpose,  but  can  never  be  known  by 
means  of  any  true  estimate  of  its  experience.  This  depth  of  anguish  is 
beneath  our  fathoming-line, — remote  from  experience  of  man,  having  in 
it  nothing  of  the  burden  of  guilt,  whose  weight  men  can  feel  crushing  the 
powers  of  life, — not  remorse,  that  stinging,  tormenting  power  of  self- 
accusation  which  man  can  know  in  the  season  of  intense  sensibility  ;— 
nothing  of  all  these  elements  of  experience  conunon  in  the  history  of 
sinful  men  is  here,  but  an  experience  so  far  removed  as  to  be  an  im- 
measurable distance  from  it. 

The  only  trace  of  the  reality,  the  only  help  to  its  appreciation,  is 
found  m  this  startling  cry  coming  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  '  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?'  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  It  is  a  cry  of 
distress  rather  than  a  prayer, — and  yet  is  it  essentially  a  prayer,  as  it  is 
a  cry  raised  to  heaven, — a  testimony  concerning  inward  trouble  poured 
into  the  ear  of  Jehovah.  It  is  uttered  to  God,  who  alone  can  understand, 
as  He  only  can  help.  The  complete  and  painful  contrast  in  our  Lord's 
experience  at  this  period  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  form  of  address 
employed  in  comparison  with  that  used  on  the  previous  occaaioa  la 
that  Uiere  was  the  confidence  and  comfort  of  a  Son's  quiet  trust  in  a 
Father's  love,  and  readiness  to  fulfil  a  Son's  desire,  ^Fatho*,  forgire 
them ! '  In  this  the  comfort  is  fled ;  anguish  has  taken  its  p]&ce ;  yet 
confidence  is  not  overthrown.  The  appeal  is  still  to  God ;  but  when 
made,  it  is  not  in  the  language  of  endearment ;  it  is  in  that  of  awe  tod 
tribulatioa, — the  outburst  of  an  anguish-stricken  soul,  ponred  out  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  events  in  reiterated  appeal,  ^  My 
God,  my  God ! '  This  form  is  even  very  different  from  that  adopted  in 
the  garden,  when  His  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  His  sweat  as 
great  drops  of  blood.  Then  He  could  say,  as  with  greater  sense  of 
Sheltering  love,  *  0  my  Father ; '  but  now  the  mode  of  address  tells  of 
a  more  dreadful  crisis  in  our  Saviour's  experience.  Then  He  onlj 
anticipated  the  woe,  and  longed  to  escape  from  it;  now  He  is  in  the 
depths,  and  all  the  billows  pass  over  Him. 

Passing  from  the  form  to  the  nature  of  the  appeal,  we  see  still  forth^ 
into  the  actual  experience  through  which  Jesus  was  passing.  ^  My  God 
my  God,  tvhy  hast  Than  formken  mef*  It  is  the  kaguage  of  intense 
surprise.  Yet  we  have  no  sooner  set  down  the  word  ^  surprise,*  as  most 
truly  expressing  the  state  of  the  case,  than  we  must  straightway  begin  to 
guard  it,  so  as  to  limit  its  application.  For  the  Saviour  did  not  express 
astonishment,  as  if  some  unexpected  thing  had  befallen  Him;  it  ms 
indeed  the  very  thing  which  He  had  foreseen  and  dreaded,  and  pleaded 
that  ^ if  possible'  it  might  pass  Crom  Him.  It  was  not  the  nnexpected, 
but  the  expected,  that  had  befallen  Him.  Nevertheless,  it  was  aa  ex- 
perience ^together  strange  and  startling, — an  experience  which  never 
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could  have  been  His  before,  and  never  woald  be  His  again.  He  had 
stepped  across  the  boandarj-line  which  had  hitherto  encompassed  His 
life;  till  now  He  had  known  no  change  in  tbe  sense  of  His  Father's 
nearness  and  love ;  bnt  now  it  is  as  if  He  occapied  a  strange  place  in  th^ 
aniverse,  as  if  He  stood  in  a  completely  altered  relation  to  His  Father, 
where  He  was  bewildered  and  sore  amazed.  It  is  not  merely  changed 
circnmstances  in  which  He  is  placed,  as  if  some  heavy  affliction  had 
fallen  upon  Him.  Soch  description  might  well  be  applied  to  the  cmci- 
fixion  itself, — the  change  of  hosannas  into  the  bitter  cry,  'Away  with 
Him;'  the  listening  crowd  transformed  into  an  angry  rabble;  the 
cherished  companionship  of  devoted  disciples  exchanged  for  the  group  of 
Roman  soldiers  casting  lots  for  His  garments  under  shadow  of  His 
cross.  All  these  might  be  classed  together  as  the  reversal  of  circnm- 
Btances  under  adversity.  Bat  all  these  taken  together  do  not  come  near 
to  that  mysterions  experience  which  extorts  from  Him  this  cry  of 
an^nish.  It  is  not  mere  change  of  ontward  circumstances  which  He 
bewails ;  it  is  entire  reversal  of  position  in  relation  to  His  Father.  And 
strange,  most  strange,  is  this,  that  He  has  not  given  occasion  for  this  by 
any  deviation  from  His  Father's  plan,  or  by  desertion  of  the  canse  of 
righteousness.  It  is,  as  we  know,  even  this  undoubted  fact  which 
occasions  stumbling  and  offence  to  those  who  study  this  occurrence 
purely  from  without,  refusing  to  pass  to  the  standpoint  for  observation 
which  Jesus  Himself  has  indicated.  This  sufferer  has  not  forsaken  God, 
who  has  appointed  Him  to  death ;  and  to  those  onlookers  from  a  distance, 
criticising  procedure,  and  not  entering  into  the  proclaimed  design,  it 
seems  as  if  a  grievous  wrong  were  done  in  appointing  the  innocent  to 
salfering.  Such  observers  this  cry  has  perplexed,  even  as  its  utterance 
startled  to  excited  questioning  many  on  whose  ears  it  fell.  From  under 
the  shadow  of  this  form  of  offence  we  must  pass  if  we  are  to  understand 
at  all  the  experience  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  no  part  of  His  trouble  that 
He  thinks  Himself  wronged  of  God.  The  bare  suggestion  of  such  a 
thing  is  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  scene,  and  overwhelms  in  self- 
condemnation  the  criticism  which  would  interpret  the  occurrence  as  an 
act  of  injustice.  It  was  no  part  of  the  dread  which  Jesus  felt  in  the 
garden  that  He  was  to  be  wronged  by  God ;  it  is  no  part  of  His  surprise 
now  that  He  is  so  wronged.  He  has  not  forsaken  God;  He  is  not 
charged  with  this,  is  not  condemned  as  if  He  had  been  guilty  of  it,  and 
is  not  being  punished  as  if  He  had  been  so  condemned.  All  this  must 
be  clear  if  we  are  to  understand  a  Saviour's  surprise.  Neither  has  the 
unexpected  taken  place,  nor  is  injustice  being  endured.  Nor  is  there  on 
the  Saviour's  part  any  failure  to  comprehend  what  is  taking  place,  or  the 
grounds  on  which  such  a  terrible  experience  has  befallen  Him.  ^  I  lay 
down  my  life  of  myself ; '  ^  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the 
Father,  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep ; '  *  The  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many.'  These  were  His  explanations  beforehand,  and  they  afford  the 
e3q>]anation  to  His  own  mind  now.  Yet  is  the  experience  of  the  reality 
a  strange  and  dreadful  thing  to  Him.  He  is  forsaken  of  His  Father. 
This  dark  hour  of  separation  from  Him,  in  which  no  fellowship  with  Him 
is  granted,  no  light  from  His  eountenance  breaks  through  the  gloom,  no 
helper  from  above  is  sent  to  strengthen  Him ;  all  this  is  the  token  of 
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God's  displeasure  with  sid.  Utter  separation  from  God  is  sin's  penalty. 
This  it  is  which  Jesns  bears  now.  This  must  be  endured  by  Him  who 
would  atone  for  sin,  and  deliver  the  guilty  from  sin's  penalty  and  sin's 
power.  This  was  the  great  necessity  of  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  His 
disciples,  and  which  His  Father  now  recognised  and  exacted  as  a 
necessity,  well  pleased  with  His  Son,  who  had  undertaken  the  task  in 
order  that  sin  might  be  pardoned  and  men  might  be  brought  back  to 
righteousness.  ^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities.'    And  *  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  £Um.' 

But  the  experience  of  our  Sayiour,  when  uttering  this  cry  of  anguish, 
who  can  estimate?  He  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay  as  He  entered 
into  it,  He  was  in  anguish  while  it  lasted,  seeing  and  feeling  the  dread 
reality  of  separation  from  God.  There  was  darkness,  with  no  streak  of 
light ;  sore  trouble  of  heart,  with  no  breathing  of  consolation ;  condemna- 
tion of  sin,  with  no  word  of  cheering.  The  horror  of  separation  from 
God  was  upon  Him,  and  He  could  but  cry  out  in  His  agony,  ^My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?'  There  was  no  inward 
cause  for  such  severance,  and  in  absence  of  this,  and  because  of  iU 
absence,  the  moral  necessity  arising  from  what  He  had  undertaken  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty  brought  it  upon  Him.  ^  He  made  His  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin.'  The  dread  reality  of  that  soul-offering  was  what  none  can 
comprehend,  extorting  from  the  Saviour  these  words  of  dismay.  Why 
am  I  forsaken  ?  uttered  in  a  time  of  separation  so  complete,  that  even  to 
the  agonizing  cry  there  comes  no  answer  from  above.  That  cry  which 
ascended  to  heaven,  which  rent  the  darkness,  which  startled  those  who 
remained  near  the  cross,  may  waken  an  echo  in  every  self-condemniDg 
heart  where  thought  of  escape  from  sin's  penalty  has  begun  to  stir:— 
Why  was  Jesus  forsaken  at  this  crisis  in  His  crucifixion  T  He  passed 
through  sore  travail  of  soul  which  we  cannot  fathom;  but  *He  shaU 
see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  be  satisfied ;  by  His  knowledge,'  saith 
God, '  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many.'  Out  of  that  angoish 
He  passed  forth  in  peace;  from  the  tomb  He  came  back  in  triumph; 
having  laid  down  His  life.  He  took  it  again,  and  appearing  among  His 
disciples,  said,  ^  Peace  be  unto  you.'  His  words  to  them  are  verified, 
as  He  had  said, '  Ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  tmned 
into  joy.'  And  now  is  granted  to  all  the  earth  the  privilege  of  *  looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who,  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross.' 

In  closing  this  brief  meditation  on  the  mystery  of  Christ's  angoish, 
there  is  one  consideration  which  deserves  pondering  by  those  who  find 
perplexity  in  admitting  the  substitutionary  work  of  the  Savionr.  This 
view  presents  a  moral  purpose  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  showing  sin's 
condemnation,  providing  for  sin's  atonement,  and  guiding  up  to  the  lerel 
of  perfect  righteousness  those  otherwise  involved  in  hopeless  condemna- 
tion* This  is  alleged  to  be  the  moral  purpose  of  Christ's  agony,  when 
He  cried  out  in  dismay  as  one  forsaken  of  God.  Will  those  who  reject 
the  substitutionary  view  of  the  atonement  present  any  vindication  on 
moral  grounds  of  such  infliction  of  suffering  as  Jesus  encountered!  If 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  for  this  very  end,  to  witness  to  the 
compassion  and  love  of  God,  what  need  was  there  to  this  end  of  sncb 
anguish,  and  why  was  He  allowed  to  feel  as  one  forsaken?    The  moral 
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perplexity  for  those  who  object  to  the  sabstitntionarj  aspect  of  Christ's 
death  is  one  so  serious,  that  all  difficnlties  connected  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  Christ  suffered, '  the  jnst  for  the  nnjnst/  are  as  nothing 
IQ  comparison.  Sin  and  its  penalty  are  conspicuous  in  what  Christ 
endures ;  righteousness  and  its  prospects  are  all  attractive  in  what  Christ 
promises  through  faith  in  His  name.  To  those  who  would  understand 
the  love  of  Christ  in  giving  Himself  to  death  for  the  guilty,  this  cry  of 
anguish  is  the  true  index  to  the  depth  of  His  suffering, — a  depth  which 
none  can  measure,  but  which  we  may  return  to  meditate  upon  with 
increasing  reverence,  amazement,  and  gratitude. 


CANON  FARRAR'S  WESTMINSTER  SERMONS.* 

Canon  Farrar*s  Life  of  Christ  met  at  the  very  first  with  a  most  favour- 
able reception,  and  commanded  a  wide  circulation.  It  gave  him  at  once 
a  distinct  and  honourable  place  amongst  the  popular  religious  writers  of 
the  day,  and  now  every  utterance  of  his  on  any  subject  on  which  he  may 
choose  to  speak  is  sure  to  secure  a  large  audience  and  a  respectful 
hearing. 

His  latest  publication  is  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  were  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  They  are  ten  in  number,  the  first  seven  being  on  one  special  sub- 
ject, the  remaining  three  embracing  different  but  important  topics.  They 
are  dedicated  to  Dean  Stanley,  and  Dr.  Farrar  thus  states  his  reasons 
for  their  publication :  ^  I  publish  them  partly  in  obedience  to  the  requests 
of  many  who  desired  to  possess  them  in  a  permanent  form,  but  chiefly 
because  they  carry  out  one  consecutive  line  of  thought,  and  deal  with 
some  topics  which  are  not  frequently  touched  upon  in  pulpit  exhortations.' 

The  first  sermon,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume,  is  on  the  sighing 
of  Christ  as  He  wrought  the  miracle  of  healing  on  the  blind  man.  Why 
did  Christ  sigh,  andln  connection  with  it  what  did  He  do?  He  sighed, 
affirms  the  preacher,  over  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  as  brought 
before  Him  in  this  individual  case,  and  in  this  case  he  extended  His  power 
to  help  and  heal.  Following  out  the  line  of  thought  here  opened.  Dr. 
Farrar  proceeds  to  descant  on  the  state  of  society  amongst  us,  and  the 
duty  of  all  feehng  as  Christ  felt,  and  working  as  Christ  wrought  for  its 
amelioration.  In  pursuing  this  line  of  thought,  the  preacher  uses  great 
plainness  of  speech.  We  honour  him  for  the  manUness  and  courage  which 
he  displays  in  denouncing  in  the  place  in  which  he  stood  the  sins  of 
respectable  and  fashionable  society,  as  well  as  of  the  vulgar  and  disreput- 
able. Prevailing  intemperance  and  sensuality  are  unsparingly  exposed, 
but  the  respectable  sin  of  Mammon-worship  does  not  escape.  It  is  held 
ap  to  scorn  and  utter  contempt.  Having  spoken  of  these  evils,  he  asks, 
*  But  why,  my  brethren,  have  I  thus  set  before  you  this  sad  picture  as  it 
is?  Not,  be  assured,  with  no  object,  although  I  think  the  mere  recogni- 
tion of  such  facts  is  most  needful  sometimes  for  -our  callous  selfishness  and 

^Bphphatka;  or.  The  Atndioration  of  the  World.  SennonB  preacfaed  in  Weatminster 
Abbej.  With  two  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Biargaret's  Church  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. 6 J  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  Canon  and  Rector  of  WestminBter.  London  t 
Macmillan  k  Co. 
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fastidions  sensibility.  It  is  pcood,  it  is  right,  to  startle  if  possible  the  hard 
iodiffereoce  of  that  Tnlgar  English  comfort  and  domesticity  which  does 
nothing,  and  gires  so  shamefully  little  for  the  sorrows  around  it.  And 
the  reason  why  it  is  right  and  useful  is  because  there  is  a  remedy  for  many 
of  these  evils,  and  the  sigh  for  all  the  misery  around  us  is  but  the  passing 
expression  of  a  sympathy  which  may  find  instant  relief  in  beneficent  action.* 
Dr.  Farrar  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  men  in  England,  of  whom  very 
different  and  very  much  better  things  might  be  expected,  are  incapable 
not  only  of  the  self-sacrifice  necessary  for  giving  practical  expression  to 
their  sympathy,  but  even  of  understanding  it.  Thus  he  says,  ^  It  is  tdd 
of  a  brave  bishop,  not  long  dead,  that  when  he  decided  to  leave  all 
English  prospects,  to  face  the  struggles  of  a  young  colony,  a  very  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  expressed  his  intense  astonishment  that  a  man  bo 
well  situated,  such  "  a  rising  man,"  to  use  the  vulgar  term,  should  sacri- 
fice all  ease,  and  all  ambition,  to  go  forth  to  hardships  and  to  poverty. 
"I  suppose,*'  said  the  friend  to  whom  the  expression  was  addressed,  "I 
suppose  that 

*  He  Bees  »  hand  yoa  cannot  lee. 

Which  beckoni  him  away ; 
.He  heart  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  wiU  not  let  him  stay/  " 

^  Oh  r'  said  the  other,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  covert  irony,  ^^  I  sappoee 
that  must  be  it."  That  a  young  man,  marked  for  what  the  world  calls 
^  promotion  "  and  ^^  success,''  should  actually  resign  this  for  a  position  of 
no  ease  and  little  dignity,  was  to  the  good  old  dignitary  an  inexpMcable 
enigma.' 

But  notwithstanding  this,  Dr.  Farrar  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  Christian 
work.  He  does  not  believe,  with  Schopenhauer,  that  the  existence  of  the 
world  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  its  extinction  the  most  desirable  thing  that 
eonld  happen.  Keither  does  he  believe,  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  the 
advocates  of  truth  always  get  the  worst  of  it,  whilst  its  enemies  triumph* 
He  does  not  take  pessimist  views  of  life;  neither  does  he  despair  of  the  world. 
He  believes  that  truth  always  prevails  in  the  long  run,  and  that  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  is  with  its  friends ;  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  that  those 
who  are  on  His  side  must  ultimately  prevail.  Those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  world's  regeneration  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  ^  a 
forlorn  hope.'  Yictory  will  yet  gloriously  crown  their  efforts.  Efforts, 
however,  he  affirms,  with  the  utmost  vehemency  and  insistence,  must  be 
put  forth — honest,  earnest,  self-sacrificing  efforts.  He  is  no  poetic  dreamer 
in  reference  to  the  coming  of  a  golden  age  by  some  natural  process.  He 
may,  indeed,  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  when  he  says — 

'  I  know  that  through  the  ages 
An  increasing  pnxpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  do  widen 
With  the  procasB  of  the  suns.* 

But  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  if  men's  thoughts  are  really  and  rightly 
to  widen,  and  if  their  condition  is  to  be  ameliorated,  it  must  be  by 
strenuous  endeavour  on  the  part  of  those  whose  position  enables  and 
whose  profession  requires  them  to  be  fellow-workers  wi^  Christ  in  behalf 
of  suffering  humanity. 
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Tbe  anthor  of  Etermd  Hope  was  Bot  likely  to  confine  bis  Tiews  in 
reference  to  the  f atare  merely  to  the  future  of  the  present  life.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  restitntion  of  all  things,  and  thinks  only  by  this  shall 
Christ  see  of  the  trarail  of  His  soul,  and  be  satisfied.  This,  however^  in 
ibo  present  Tolnme,  is  not  so  much  dogmatically  insisted  on  as  r^arded 
as  a  precious  possibility. 

In  speaking  of  the  sermons  critically,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
of  their  merits  and  defects.  Speaking  of  them  thus  himself,  Dr.  Farrar 
says,  ^  Apart  from  the  liring  roice  and  such  interest  as  may  have  beea 
deriYed  from  the  place  and  circumstances  in  which  they  were  q>oken,they 
can  but  be  regarded  as  dead  leaves.' 

We  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  this  verdict.  The  sermons  are  instinct 
with  Ufe.  They  are  very  different  from  those  which  were  wont  to  be 
reckoned  model  sermons  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  great  aim  of 
the  preacher  of  such  sermons  was  above  all  things  to  be  proper.  Bursts 
of  passion  and  force  of  expression  were  to  be  eschewed.  A  few  common- 
places  in  natural  theology  and  ethics  (chiefly  ethics,  alter  the  Seneca  and 
fjpictettts  fashion),  expressed  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  elegant  lan- 
(^uage,  was  their  leading  characteristic.  Verily  they  were  ^  dead  leaves.* 
There  was  no  pulse  of  life  in  them,  and  any  one  ^asleep,  and  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,'  would  have  been  addressed  in  such,  formal  essays 
without  the  faintest  emotion  being  excited  in  his  dormant  breast.  It  is 
not  so  with  these  discourses  of  Canon  Farrar.  They  must  have  been 
listened  to  with  deep  interest,  and  stirred  and  moved  the  great  gatherings 
which  met  in  the  venerable  Cathedral  in  no  ordinary  manner.  The  preacher 
is  agonizingly  earnest ;  he  sets  before  his  hearers  high  and  lofty  aims,  he 
nrges  them  to  be  good  and  to  do  good,  as  that  alone  which  makes  life 
worth  having  and  worth  living.  And  in  pressing  the  truth  home,  he  uses 
every  weapon  which  he  thinks  will  be  of  use.  He  does  not  think  the 
telling  of  an  anecdote  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  preacher  even  in  a  great 
historic  fane,  and  calls  in  the  aid  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  prose,  and  makes 
the  winged  words  of  ancient  and  of  modern  bards  carry  thoughts  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

But  no  sermons  are  perfect,  and  those  of  the  earnest  and  eloquent 
Canon  have  their  drawbacks.  The  first  defect  which  we  notice,  is  the  great 
discrepancy  between  the  writes  power  of  language  and  his  power  of 
thought.  The  affluence  of  his  speech  is  something  marvdlous.  There  is 
a  rush  of  words  like  that  of  a  mountain  torrent.  Clause  is  piled  on  clause, 
sentence  on  sentence,  in  thick  profusion,  nntil  you  are  apt  to  be  bewildered 
and  sigh  for  condensation.  This,  doubtless,  would  be  favourable  to  their 
effectiveness  when  spoken,  but  it  makes  the  reading  of  them  at  times  a  little 
trying,  and  tempts  (me  to  pass  a  page  occasionally  and  take  up  the 
thought  as  it  reappears  on  the  other  side. 

But  a  more  serious  defect  is  the  want  of  what  we  deem  to  be  really 
scriptural  teaching,  specially  on  two  most  important  points,  ris.  regene* 
ration,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Farrar  draws  a  very  dark  picture  of  the  state  of  things  amongst 
us.  Men  are  very  sinful,  and  the  world  wofully  wicked.  But  whence 
comes  this  state  of  things?  It  must  come  from  the  corruption  of  our 
nature;  and  if  this  be  so,  that  corruption  must  be  removed.  And 
how  is' it  to  be  removed?    Now  that  is  just  the  question  which  the 
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preacher  fails  clearly  and  satisfactorily  to  answer.  He  proclaims  the 
paramount  importance  of  goodness — the  blessedness  of  being  a  good  man. 
Thus  he  says  that  Napoleon  said  of  one  of  the  Austrian  generals,  that  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  that  is  everything.  But  how  are  we  to  become  good 
in  the  scriptoral  sense  of  the  term?  Scriptnre  answers  this  qnestionyery 
clearly.  *•  Marvel  not/  said  Christ,  ^  that  I  said  unto  yon,  ye  mast  be 
bom  again.'  '  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creatnre ;  old  thiogs 
have  passed  away,  all  things  hare  become  new.'  And  the  Psalmist  ex- 
claims, ^  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart  O  Lord ;  and  renew  within  me  a  right 
spirit.'  Now  sach  language  shows  that  a  great,  a  radical  change  most 
be  experienced  by  us  if  we  are  to  be  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  to  act  as 
we  ought  to  act. 

Canon  Farrar  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  man  is  a  Cliristian  simplj 
because  he  happens  to  be  born  in  a  Christian  land,  or  even  though  he 
may  have  connected  himself  with  a  Christian  Church.  And  yet  he  seems 
to  take  this  for  granted.  There  is  earnest  exhortation  to  the  giving  up 
of  sinful  courses  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  this  is  well.  But  it  woold 
have  been  better  if  the  preacher  had  asked  those  whom  he  addressed  if 
they  had  experienced  that  change  of  heart  which  makes  vice  hateful  and 
holiness  attractive,  and  by  the  experiencing  of  which  alone  we  are  dis- 
posed and  enabled  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

The  other  doctrinal  defect  to  which  we  referred,  is  a  want  of  a  clear 
and  certain  sound  on  the  necessity  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  work  of  our  sanctifieation.  There  is  once  or  twice  a  vague  refer- 
ence to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  these  references  are  merely  incidental,  and 
by  no  means  set  forth  the  truth  on  this  subject  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
set  forth.  We  cannot  expect,  indeed,  in  a  volume  of  popular  sermons,  a 
treatise  on  the  work  of  the  Spirit  such  as  we  might  find  in  a  System  of 
Divinity.  But  still  there  was  a  call  for  clear  scriptural  teaching  on  this 
subject  in  a  popular  form.  This  was  necessary  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  in  view.  Man  is  not  only  wicked,  he  is  weak,  and  it  is 
well  for  him  to  be  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  weakness ;  but  if  he  is 
so,  and  if  help  is  not  at  hand,  he  will  be  filled  with  despair.  But  hdp  is 
at  hand.  And  these  two  truths  ought  ever  to  be  placed  side  by  side — Oman's 
inability  of  himself  to  do  any  good  thing,  but  his  mighty  power  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  comes  to  his  aid.  The  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  these 
sermons  is  to  lead  a  man  to  look  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  hills  whence 
cometh  his  aid.  The  doctrine  of  the  need  of  the  Spirit  is  not,  indeed, 
denied ;  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  hinted  at,  but  that  in  a  very  brief,  infre- 
quent, and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

But  whilst  we  thus  speak,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  many  noble 
utterances  in  these  sermons ;  that  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  and  the 
life  to  which  they  urge,  are  lofty  and  worthy  of  all  commendation.  There 
is  in  them  a  trumpet  call  to  the  Church  to  arise  and  shine  in  the  mingled 
beauty  of  holiness  and  beneficence.  And  sounded,  as  this  is,  by  a  voice 
so  powerful,  and  from  a  position  so  commanding,  we  doubt  not  that  it 
will  be  heard  not  only  at  hand,  but  afar  off,  and  stir  not  a  few  to  the 
performance  of  noble  deeds  of  Christian  love.  Balbbko. 
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THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  MOVEMENT— PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

The  question  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland  is  approaching  a  critical 
stage.  If  the  friends  of  religious  equality  are  earnest  and  active  and 
united,  we  may  speedily  witness  '  the  beginning  of  the  end.'  The  revival 
of  the  agitation  began  with  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act  in  1874. 
Unwise  and  ecstatic  friends  of  the  Establishment  lauded  that  Act  as  the 
consummation  of  wise  law-making,  which  would  silence  opponents,  bring 
the  Highlands  into  the  national  fold,  and,  as  Dr.  Phin  said,  make  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ^impregnable.'  Sagacious  friends  of  justice  and 
order  had  other  visions  of  the  future.  The  venerable  Dr.  Bisset,  in 
recording  his  final  protest  against  this  reckless  tampering  with  principles, 
said  in  the  General  Assembly,  'The  time  that  will  elapse  between  the 
abolition  of  patronage  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  will  not  be 
longer  than  a  Roman  lustrum.'  The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  three  years 
ago,  described  the  Act  as  '  a  step  in  the  direction  of  disestablishment,' 
and  said  that  if  Scotch  opinion,  or  even  Scotch  Liberal  opinion,  were 
distinctly  expressed  on  the  question,  English  Liberals  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  effect  to  the  decision.  The  same  ground  is  taken  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  blames  the  Conservatives  for  having  raised  the  question,  and 
asks  a  distinct  expression  of  Scotch  opinion  in  order  to  a  settlement 

In  a  manner,  the  verdict  was  given  at  the  recent  General  Election. 
Excepting  the  member  for  the  Wigtown  burghs,  who  is  '  as  one  born  out 
of  due  time,'  probably  no  representative  of  a  city  or  burgh  constituency 
would  fail  to  vote  for  disestablishment.  Some  county  members  are 
equally  ready;  all  of  them  feel  the  necessity  to  have  this  troublesome 
question  settled.  In  other  ways  the  voice  of  Scotland  has  been  expressed. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  with  its  wonted  unanimity,  and  the  Free 
Church  General  Assembly  by  417  to  91,  decided  to  petition  for  imme- 
diate disestablishment.  The  Baptists,  the  Congregationalists,  and  the 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  same  course. 
The  Scottish  Council  of  the  Liberation  Society  had  its  annual  conference 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  last  month ;  and  the  proceedings  indicate  a 
stern  resolve  on  the  part  of  this  powerful  organization  to  place  Scotch 
disestablishment  among  the  prominent  political  questions  of  the  day. 

The  demand  for  disestablishment  and  disendowment  in  Scotland  has 
a  history  not  uninteresting  to  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  signal  for  the  onset  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Mar- 
shall, of  Kirkintilloch,  fifty  years  sincei  Forty  years  earlier,  the  Rev. 
William  Graham  of  Newcastle  had  unsparingly  denounced  ecclesiastical 
estabh'shments,  and  Ballantyne  of  Stonehaven  wrote  ably  on  the  same 
subject.  But  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Marshall,  delivered  at  a  suitable  time, 
and  in  presence  of  a  sympathetic  Glasgow  audience,  was  the  first  effective 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Scottish  Establishment.  Events  had  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  for  such  a  result.  The  exodus  from  the  Establish- 
ment had  been  persistent  and  steady  for  nearly  a  century.  Incumbents 
caring  more  for  the  manses,  glebes,  and  stipends,  than  for  their  work, 
considered  it  undignified  to  make  any  effort  to  stay  the  progress  of  deple- 
tion«    Moderatism,  almost  unbroken,  prevailed  in  the  parish  churches. 
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So  late  as  1814,  when  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  candidate  for  the  Tron 
Chnrch,  Glasgow,  childrca  in  the  streets  were  heard  crying  ^  No  faoatks ! ' 
*  Rationalists  for  ever ! '  So  largely  had  the  people  left  the  national  fold, 
that  in  1833  a  deputation  of  Dissenters  told  Lord  Brongham  that  there 
were  more  people  oatside  than  inside  tlie  EstabUsbment.  For  such  a 
statement  there  was  reasonable  ground.  A  censos  for  Edinburgh  and 
Leitb,  taken  by  the  magistrates,  disclosed  the  fact  that  in  ail  the  ehnrdies 
connected  with  the  Establishment,  including  chapels  of  ease,  there  were 
only  27,000  sittings,  whereas  in  dissenting  churches  there  w&re  39,000 
sittings.  It  was  estimated  that  in  these  towns  two-thirds  of  the  people 
were  supplied  with  ordinances  by  the  Dissenters.  In  Glasgow  and  otber 
manufacturing  towns,  and  in  populous  districts,  the  proportion  was 
believed  to  be  even  less  favourable  to  the  Establishment ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  Highlands  that  the  Kirk  retained  any  considerable  number 
of  adherents.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Evangelical  party  increased  io 
numbers  and  influeoce.  In  1828,  the  General  Assembly  recogm*sed  the 
duty  of  making  some  effort  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Church  and 
increase  the  number  of  congregations.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  church  extension,  and  soon  afterwards  began 
the  activities  which  produced  the  Ten  Years*  Conflict,  and  ended  in  the 
Disrnptiou. 

While  the  friends  of  the  Church  were  thus  active,  the  Dissenters  were 
not  idle.  In  1832,  Voluntary  Church  Associations  were  organized  io 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  many  smaller  towns,  as  well  as  io 
villages  and  rural  districts.  Of  those  who  took  part  in  the  first  Edio- 
bnrgh  committee,  there  survive  the  Bev.  G.  D.  CuUen,  hale  and  hearty  at 
the  age  of  eighty- two,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ring,  and  James  Peddie,  Esq., 
W.S.,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  The  chairman  of  the  original 
committee  was  the  Rev.  James  Peddle;  the  treasurer  was  James 
Duncan,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  and  the  secretaries,  along  with  Mr.  James  Peddie, 
junior,  were  the  Rev.  John  Brown  and  the  Rev.  WilUam  Limoot. 
Among  the  members  of  committee  were  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Rct. 
Christopher  Anderson,  Rev.  James  Harper,  Rey.  James  Kirkwood,  Rev. 
John  M'Gilchrist ;  with  such  laymen  as  W.  Alexander,  Leith ;  Adam 
Black,  John  Drysdale,  A.  Coventry  Dick,  A.  Fyfe,  William  Renton,  aod 
James  Young.  The  name  of  Duncan  M'Laren  also  soon  became  pro- 
minent ;  and  no  one  has  more  consistently  advocated  voluntary  principles 
for  nearly  fifty  years  than  the  honourable  gentl^nan  who  is  now  senior 
member  for  Edinburgh. 

The  pioneers  in  the  disestablishment  crusade  were  m^  of  earnest 
faith  and  enlightened  views.  They  were  not  afraid  of  dangers  and 
difficulties, — indeed,  they  rather  rejoiced  when  called  to  saffer  obloquy  for 
the  cause  of  truth.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  there  were  waverers  who  said, 
'  Our  strength  is  to  sit  still ; '  who  maintained  that  each  denomination 
should  continue  to  work  quietly  for  itself  alone,  and  who  were  av^se  to 
any  interference  with  the  Establishment.  But  the  leaders  thought  other- 
wise. They  were  hostile  to  the  principle  of  Establishments,  and  that  for 
reasons  neither  few  nor  slight  nor  ill-considered.  Th«r  cOTvictions 
were  the  result  of  careful  inquiry ;  and  their  platform  was  reared  on  « 
broad  and  varied  basis  of  truth.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Coventry  Dick,  at 
the  inanguration  of  the  Edinburgh  Association  on  the  15th  of  September 
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1SB2,  *'  We  unite  aa  citizens  to  accose  Establishments  of  being  nnjosfe 
and  oppressive,  adverse  to  civil  freedom  and  the  equitable  distribation  of 
political  power ;  as  lovers  of  good  government,  to  declare  that  they  have 
been  the  fertile  sources  of  perplexity  and  toil  to  statesmen,  and  the 
subjects  of  uneasiness,  jealousy,  and  strife ;  as  men  of  sense  and  reason, 
to  expose  their  inconsistency  with  the  nature  of  human  society,  which  is 
ever  advancing,  while  they  are  immutable,  and  claim  to  be  perfect,  and 
are  therefore  hostile  to  new  developments  of  truth,  lest  their  imperfections 
should  be  detected  and  their  authority  weakened.  But  above  all,  we 
have  united  as  C/irisdans  to  teach  oor  countrymen  that  Church  Estab- 
lishments are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  with  its  express 
appointments,  with  the  example  of  its  early  history ;  that  they  have 
corrupted  the  Church,  retarded  its  progress,  and  tarni^ihed  its  reputation.* 
With  such  views,  the  leaders  in  the  Voluntary  controversy  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  even  to  welcome  opposition.  They  were  hopeful  that 
their  ^orts  would  produce  alarm  in  all  the  high  places  of  the  Churchy 
and  that  they  would  provoke  from  its  less  reputable  organs  an  increased 
outpouring  of  dishonest  invective.  ^So  far  from  being  astonished  or 
daunted  by  such  results,'  said  Mr.  Coventry  Dick,  ^  we  will  hail  the  om^i 
which  assures  us  that  we  are  really  in  action ;  that  we  are  not  engaged 
ia  a  mere  idle  parade ;  but  are  felt,  feared,  and  even  hated  by  those 
who  are  unjnst  enough  to  regard  us  with  such  a  sentiment.' 

The  assault  delivered  nearly  fifty  years  since  was  effective,  and  might 
possibly  have  been  final  had  the  Voluntaries  not  halted  just  when  victory 
seemed  almost  within  reach.  But  the  fruits  of  their  effort  were  not  few 
nor  insignificant.  In  1843  came  the  Disruption,  of  which  Lord  Cock« 
burn  wrote,  that  ^  it  is  the  greatest  fact  that  has  yet  occurred  for  all  the 
enemies  of  ecclesiastical  Establishments.  It  is  their  case.  The  mitres  of 
England  may  tremble  for  it.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Church  of  England 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  revolution,  this  is  the  most  revolutionary 
event  in  modern  British  history.  Protestantism  was  our  first  Reforma-* 
tion,  Presbyterianism  our  second ;  this  erection  of  Presbytery  freed  from 
the  State  is  our  third.'  As  natural  results  of  the  Disruption  came  the 
abolition  of  Tests  in  the  Universities,  and  the  termination  of  the  sectarian 
connection  between  the  Church  and  the  parish  schools.  Within  these 
thirty-seven  years,  also,  the  process  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
has  been  consummated  in  nearly  all  tlie  British  colonies,  as  also  in 
Ireland  eleven  years  since.  Thus  has  one  link  after  another  been  lopped 
ofiT  from  the  upas  tree,  till  not  much  is  left  except  the  trunk,  ready  for  the 
axe  of  some  stalwart  woodman. 

It  is  expected  that  the  question  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland  will 
be  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  next  session.  Opportunities  of 
raising  it  may  occur  in  various  ways.  Church  and  manse  rates  urgently 
need  attention.  The  lairds  are  anxious  for  some  legislation  about  teinds. 
Either  of  these  subjects  might  afford  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  question.  But  it  will  probably  be  raised  as  a  broad  and  direct 
issue.  The  Patronage  Act  of  1874  was  denounced  by  Liberal  leaders 
as  unprincipled ;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  Liberals  to  counteract  all  un- 
principled legislation.  Outside  of  Parliament  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
disestablishment  has  been  strengthened  by  the  kind  of  ideas  now  un« 
hlushiDgly  published  by  Ghurchm^  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.    It  is 
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intolerable  that  national  funds  should  support  a  Church  so  broad  as  tbat 
advocated  by  Dean  Stanley,  or  so  forgetful  of  ^  the  faith  once  delivered 
nnto  the  saints '  as  to  contain  ministers  like  some  of  the  authors  of  the 
Scotch  Sermons, 

The  principles  on  which  disestablishment  should  be  carried  out  seem 
to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  Council  of  the  Liberation 
Society;  and  some  features  of  their  scheme  have  been  made  public. 
Disestablishment  should  be  immediate,  not  gradual ;  but  provision  will, 
of  course,  be  made  for  life  and  other  interests  where  these  exist.  Iq 
awarding  compensation,  the  State  would  deal  with  individuals,  not  with 
the  Church  as  a  body,  and  incumbents  would  probably  be  treated  io 
the  same  way  as  other  civil  servants  whose  services  are  no  longer 
required.  Old  men  might  possibly  be  allowed  their  full  stipend  for  the 
remainder  of  life,  while  younger  men,  who  would  be  free  to  render  i\m 
services  wherever  they  might  think  proper,  would  of  course  get  lees 
compensation.  Ecclesiastical  buildings,  as  well  as  endowments,  should 
be  regarded  as  national  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  State;  but  there 
would  be  some  modification  of  this  rule  in  the  case  of  such  buildings  and 
endowments  as  have  a  recent  and  more  or  less  voluntary  origin. 
Parochial  churches,  manses,  and  glebes  would  be  public  property ;  hot 
it  might  be  arranged  for  existing  congregations  to  have  the  use  of  them  on 
payment  of  an  adequate  rent.  The  power  to  levy  rates  for  the  building 
or  repair  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  the  providing  of  communion 
elements,  would  cease.  The  funds  liberated  by  the  disendowment  of  the 
Church  would  be  devoted  to  such  secular  purposes  as  Parliament  may 
direct.  A  common  opinion  is  that  the  object  should  be  such  tbat  the 
general  public  shall  reap  the  benefit ;  and  public  sentiment  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  money  being  applied  to  educational  purposes.  According 
to  these  arrangements,  the  State  connection  would  be  at  once  terminated, 
and  Parliament  having  adjusted  existing  interests,  would  dispose  of  the 
property;  but  the  framework  of  the  Church  would  remain  virtaally 
unchanged,  and  all  ecclesiastical  functions  might  be  carried  on  without 
any  hitch  or  delay.  The  social  convulsion  would  be  much  less  than  it 
was  at  the  Disruption ;  and  except  some  increase  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
liberated  Church,  combined  with  satisfaction  diffused  through  the  whole 
community  at  the  removal  of  an  old  grievance,  there  would  be  no  visible 
change.  In  a  short  time  the  new  Free  Church  would  have  better 
churches,  better  manses,  equally  good  stipends,  no  litigation  and  law 
expenses,  but  a  feeling  of  joy  and  peace  natural  to  an  ecclesiastical 
organization  on  a  true  scriptural  basis. 


CREED  SUBSCRIPTION  AND  THE  ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 

The  present  position  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  tendency  of  history  to  reproduce  itself.  '  The  thing  thai 
hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which 
shall  be  done.'  During  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  a  wave  of  rationalisni 
passed  over  Scotland,  which  transformed  the  Established  Church  into 
an  institution  mainly  for  the   diffusion  of  Arminian,  Felagiao,  and 
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Socinian  errors,  with  a  sprinkling  of  some  notions  even  worse,  instead  of 
a  Christian  Church  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  teach  the 
doctrines  of  Evangelical  religion.  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  who  had  cer- 
tainly no  prejudice  against  the  Moderate  clergymen  of  that  day,  frankly 
admits  that  they  were  justly  accused  by  their  opponents  of  ^  signing  the 
articles,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  eating  the  bread  of  a  Church 
whose  fundamental  doctrines  they  disbelieved,  and,  by  insinuation  at  least 
disavowed/  ^The  wheel  has  come  full  circle.'  Rationalism  has  once 
more  found  its  way  into  the  inner  recesses  of  the  Establishment,  a  number 
of  its  ministers  are  proclaiming  themselves  the  disciples  of  ^  a  new  theo- 
logy,' and  are  qpenly  and  boastfully  teaching  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
professorial  chair,  and  through  the  press,  tenets  wholly  subversive  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  have  solemnly  professed  to  beHeve,  and  are  paid  to 
teach. 

The  leaders  of  the  Church  are  evidently  at  their  wits'  end  as  to  the 
course  they  should  pursue  in  dealing  with  these  imprudent  and  outspoken 
members  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  and  are  listening  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment to  the  varied  and  incongruous  nostrums  which  empirical  physicians^ 
lay  and  clerical,  are  pressing  on  their  attention,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  moral  pestilence  which  is  threatening  the  very  existence  of  their 
Church.  Some  time  ago  an  understanding  was  come  to  on  the  part  of 
the  various  sections  in  the  Establishment,  that  they  would  sink  their 
respective  differences  in  order  that  they  might  present  a  united  front  to 
the  assaults  of  the  Liberation  Society ;  and  a  strenuous  effort  has  ever 
since  been  made  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  Establishment  to  the  condition 
of  the  English  Church,  in  which  every  shade  of  religious  opinion,  from 
Ritualism  to  Rationalism,  should  be  freely  tolerated.  The  publication  of 
the  notorious  Scotch  Sermons  shows  how  far  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
Established  clergy  believe  this  tacit  toleration  to  extend,  and  has  produced 
great  excitement  both  among  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox  members 
of  the  Church.  The  former  are  alarmed  at  discovering  the  extent  to 
which  Rationalism  has  obtained  possession  of  the  pulpits  of  the  Establish- 
ment. The  latter  are  sore  and  angry  at  the  manner  in  which  the  truce 
has  been  broken  by  the  rashness  and  imprudence  of  their  coadjutors. 
The  question  which  is  urgently  demanding  an  answer  from  both  parties 
is,  what  course  should  be  followed  in  dealing  with  the  offenders.  It  is 
evident  that  the  original  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  to  take  no  notice  of  the  publication.  Let  the  matter  alone,  was  the 
general  recommendation;  the  excitement  it  has  caused  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  the  offence  will  be  forgotten.  This  policy  is  not  original ;  it 
has  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  conduct  of  Abel  Handy  in  a  well- 
known  drama,  who,  on  being  informed  that  his  house  was  on  fire,  and 
finding  that  not  one  of  his  numerous  schemes  for  extinguishing  the  flames 
was  available,  comforted  himself  with  the  brilliant  thought  that  perhaps 
the  fire  would  go  out  of  itself.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  conflagration 
13  rapidly  extending,  and  threatening  the  entire  destruction  of  the  building. 
Some  other  and  more  effective  expedient  must  therefore  be  resorted  to. 

One  prominent  member  of  the  Broad  Church  party  advises  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter,  beyond  recommending  the  offenders 
to  exercise  greater  caution  and  prudence  in  making  known  their  opinions ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms,  the  ministers  who  have  openly  repudiated 
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every  e^eDtial  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  ma  j  continue  to  hold  and  to  preach 
their  heretical  tenets  with  impanity,  provided  that  they  do  so  a  little  more 
<;overtly  and  cantionsly.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  on  a  par  with  its 
morality.  Another  worthy  of  the  same  class,  who  has  gained  some 
notoriety  by  his  attempts  to  combine  Ritualistic  ceremonies  with  Broad 
Charch  principles,  is  prepared  to  go  a  step  farther ;  he  thinks  that  regret 
should  be  expressed  by  the  Church  courts  that  snch  opinions  shoold 
have  been  preached  or  pabiished  (not  that  ifiey  should  be  held  by  ministers 
of  his  Charch),  and  recommends  that  the  difficalties  felt  by  brethren  in 
regard  to  them  shoald  be  definitely  indicated,  in  the  hope  that  satis- 
factory explanations  may  be  given,  which  will  render  farther  prooeediogs 
unnecessary. 

The  Dake  of  Argyll,  who  has  evidently  no  sympathy  either  with  the 
theology  or  the  science,  *  falsely  so  called,'  of  the  individuals  in  qoestioii, 
yet  charitably  believes  that  it  is  ^  a  very  great  burden  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  clergy  that  they  shoald  be  obliged  to  sign  the  Confession 
of  Faith,'  and  recommends  that,  in  order  to  give  them  relief  from  this 
burden,  the  Charch  courts  might  tolerate  *  moderate  departures'  from  the 
Standards.  Mach  to  the  same  parport,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  an 
English  Broad  Churchman,  incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Marylebone,  dis- 
approves of  the  step  taken  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  who  baa 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  on  the  ground  that  he  has  ceased 
to  believe  in  miracles  and  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  broadly  asserts 
that  no  clergyman,  be  his  opinions  what  they  may,  should  leave  the 
Church  unless  he  is  expelled  by  the  legal  authorities,  the  ^  administration,' 
as  be  expresses  it.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  both  the  Dake  and 
the  Rector  have  failed  to  see  that  the  point  at  issue  is  not  admiDistratiye 
authority  or  fidelity,  but  personal  morality  and  individual  responsibility. 
The  clergymen  in  question  obtained  admission  to  office  on  their  solemn 
profession  of  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Standards  of  their  Chnrcb, 
and  their  promise  to  teach  and  maintain  them ;  and  now  that  they  hare 
openly  repudiated  these  doctrines,  and  are  teaching  opinkms  of  an 
entirely  opposite  kind,  the  fact  that  the  *•  administration '  has  also  become 
unfaithful  to  its  trust,  and  as  Mr.  Haweis  expresses  it,  'pauses,  permits, 
pretends  not  to  fee/  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  relieve  them  from  their 
personal  responsibility,  or  extenuate  their  gross  breach  of  faith.  The 
*  very  great'  burden  which  their  signature  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  has 
laid  upon  their  consciences,  was  imposed  by  their  own  voluntary  act,  and 
is  caused  simply  by  the  fact  that  they  have  ceased  to  believe,  if  they  em 
did  really  believe,  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Standards  of  their  Charch. 
They  would  obtain  relief  at  once  from  that  self-imposed  ^  yoke  of  bondage' 
which  they  declare  themselves  ^  unable  to  bear,'  by  simply  foUowiag  the 
example  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  and  resigning  their  offices.  They  haw 
DO  right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  retain  their  position  in  the  Church,  with 
its  privileges  and  endowments,  now  that  they  have  confessedly  ceased  \A 
fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  these  social  and  pecuniary  advantages  were 
bestowed. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendation  that  the  Church  courts  shoold 
tolerate  *  moderate  departures '  from  the  Confession,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is 
the  first  phice,  that  the  Church  as  by  law  established  has  ao  authority  to 
tolerate  any  divergences  from  its  Standards,  be  they  great  or  amaD,  aod 
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it  18  higklj  probable  that  if  the  ^  administration '  were  to  openly  and 
avowedly  condone  the  teaching  of  the  ministers  who  deny  the  funda^ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  as  embodied  in  the  Standards  of 
the  Establishment,  the  courts  of  law  would  grant  redress  on  a  proper 
appeal  to  their  authority.  But  waiving  this  point,  the  question  occurs, 
who    is  to  decide   what  are  ^moderate'  and  what    are    immoderate 

*  departures  from  the  Confession '  ?  If  the  ministers  were  individually  to 
be  authorized  to  decide  this  knotty  point  for  themselves,  each  of  the 
errant   brethren   would,   of  course,   regard   his   own   'departures'  as 

*  moderate,'  Ihough  they  might  include  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel. 
Sach  would  make  a  Confession  to  suit  his  own  notions,  and  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  recommends, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  the  '  wise  and  enlightened  exercise  of  the 
power  of  discipline,'  should  take  upon  them  to  decide  what  *•  departures ' 
from  the  Standards  are  to  be  tolerated  and  what  are  to  be  condemned 
and  punished,  the  creed  of  the  Church  would  vary  with  every  par-* 
ticular  case,  and  with  every  changing  phase  of  ecclesiastical  or  public 
opinion  and  feeling.  The  time  is  not  long  gone  by  when  toleration  was 
readily  extended  to  rank  Socinianism,  not  only  taught  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  professorial  chair,  but  in  elaborate  treatises,  while  the  con- 
scientious though  somewhat  over  -  scrupulous  Roderick  Macleod  of 
Bracadale  narrowly  escaped  deposition,  and  the  saintly  John  Macleod 
Campbell  was  expelled  from  the  Church.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is 
evident  that  even  the  denial  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
would  be  condoned  by  the  Church  courts,  provided  only  that  it  were 
not  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  public  scandal. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  palpable  difficulty,  it  has  been  earnestly  recom* 
mended  as  '  a  healing  process  for  the  evils  which  prevail,'  that  the  Church, 
without  *'  repudiating  a  single  clause  of  the  articles  of  the  Confession  as 
they  stand,  should  draw  up  therefrom  a  Shorter  Confession,  just  as  there 
is  a  Shorter  Catechism  and  a  L«*ger,  and  give  in  general  terms  the 
essentials  of  the  Confession,  omitting  minute  and  questionable  propo- 
sitions.' But  the  important  fact  is  lost  sight  of,  that  the  Established 
Church  has  no  statutory  power  to  shorten  or  alter  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
its  Standards,  and  that,  as  an  abridged  Confession  would  have  no  legal 
authority,  no  one  would  be  bound  by  it.  Even  if  there  were  to  be  a  general 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  as  to  what  are  essentials  and  what 
are  '  trifling  or  questionable  propositions '  (which  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Establishment  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable),  each  of  them 
would  still  be  required  before  admission  to  office  to  profess  his  belief 
that  the  whole  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  unimportant  and  im- 
portant alike,  are  '  the  vary  truth  of  Ood,'  and  the  expression  of  his 
own  bdief.  In  other  words,  they  are  to  continue  to  say  publicly  that 
they  believe  the  Confession  as  it  stands,  while  it  is  to  be  tacitly  under- 
stood that  they  repudiate  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  contents. 
The  immorality  of  such  a  proceeding,  though  it  were  sanctioned  by  all 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Christendom,  is  unquestionable.  It  is  sur- 
passing strange  that  men  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Haweis 
shoald  fail  to  perceive  the  immense  mischief  which  is  done  to  public 
morality  by  the  spectacle  of  the  teachers  of  religion  making  a  dishonest 
and  anv^acions  profession,  and,  for  the  sake  of  woridly  privileges  and 
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advantages,  expressing  publicly  their  belief  of  doctrines  which  thej 
admit  they  do  not  hold.  If  ^  the  prophets  prophesy  lies/  it  need  not  be 
expected  that  the  people  will  long  continue  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  veracity  and  integrity.  ^Like  priest,  like  people.'  A  Chnrch  deliber- 
ately sinking  into  this  position,  woald  indeed  become,  in  the  celebrated 
words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  *•  a  moral  nuisance,  and  deserve  to  be  swept  off 
from  the  face  of  the  country.' 

The  only  honest  and  straightforward  course  for  the  Established 
Church  to  adopt  in  its  present  perilous  position,  would  be  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to 
Parliament  to  abolish  subscription  altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  give 
its  sanction  to  a  revision  and  abridgment  of  the  Standards,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  present  opinions  of  the  clergy.  But  the  Dake  of 
Argyll  and  the  other  defenders  of  Establishments  who  have  taken  part 
in  this  discussion,  strongly  deprecate  this  step  as  fraught  with  immineDt 
peril  to  the  Church.  One  of  them  declares  that  ^  the  proposal  by  the 
Church  that  certain  doctrines  now  in  the  Confession  should  no  longer 
be  entertained  and  held  by  her  clergy,  would  be  the  very  harbinger  of 
disestablishment ; '  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  Deu 
Stanley  says, '  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  Prime  Minister  took  up 
this  really  Liberal  view  of  the  National  Church,  the  change  would  at 
once  be  carried ; '  and  that '  for  both  the  Established  Churches,  such  a 
deliverance  would  be  in  the  long  run  welcomed  almost  nnanimoosly.' 
The  wish  is  no  doubt  father  to  the  thought,  but  it  is  an  entire  mistake. 
Any  proposal  to  abolish  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  most  determined 
opposition,  not  only  from  the  community  at  large,  but  even  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  that  denomination  itself.  Fixity  of 
creed  is  indispensable  in  such  a  body.  The  State  which  upholds  a 
Church  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  its  support  shall 
be  given,  and  to  see  that  these  conditions  are  faithfully  observed.  A 
Church  maintained  by  its  own  adherents  has  a  right  to  alter  its  creed 
as  it  seemeth  good  to  them.  But  no  such  freedom  can  be  safely  granted, 
or  will  ever  be  granted,  to  a  Church  supported  by  the  State. 


THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  BIGGART. 

Seryices  in  connection  with  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Biggart 
were  held  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Dairy,  on  Sabbath,  12th 
September.  These  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott.  After 
preaching  an  impressive  and  appropriate  discourse  from  1  Thess.  v.  10, 
be  said :  *  In  the  all-wise  arrangements  of  the  providence  of  God,  two 
events  had  recently  occurred  in  connection  with  that  congregation,  which 
rendered  the  words  which  they  had  been  considering  a  seasonable  aad 
appropriate  theme  of  present  meditation.'  He  then  referred  to  the  loss 
which  the  minister  of  the  church  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  thus : — 

But  this  personal  bereavement  of  your  minister  waa  quickly  followed 
by  the  decease  of  a  member  and  office-bearer  of  the  church,  whose  removal, 
from  the  social  position  which  he  had  gained,  the  influence  which  be 
exerted,  and  the  means  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  which  he  had  at 
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command,  and  which  he  did  not  fail  to  use  for  the  good  of  those  who 
were  aroond  him,  has  been  more  widely  felt,  and  has  beien  the  occasion  of 
more  general  grief,  and  sense  of  loss,  and  sorrowfnl  regret.  You  all 
know  that  I  refer  to  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Biggart, 
who  was  for  so  long  a  term  of  years  associated  with  the  congregatioa 
which  worships  here ;  and  who  not  alone  to  this  congregation,  nor  to  the 
town  in  which  he  lived,  but  to  the  entire  denomination  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large,  was  an  ornament  and 
tower  of  strength,  a  wise  and  prudent  friend,  a  generous,  large-hearted,^ 
and  enlightened  benefactor. 

I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Biggart 
has  neither  been  so  long  continued,  nor  at  any  time  so  close  and  intimate, 
as  to  enable  me  to  give,  from  personal  knowledge,  any  complete  or  com- 
prehensire  sketch  of  his  life  and  character.  In  what  I  have  now  to  say 
I  must  largely  depend  on  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  I  desire  to  speak 
with  the  caution  and  the  reserve  arising  at  once  from  the  persuasion  that 
to  some,  perhaps  to  many  whom  I  now  address,  he  was  more  fully  known 
than  he  could  be  by  me,  and  from  the  conviction  that  nothing  would 
have  been  more  offensive  to  him  of  whom  I  am  to  speak,  than  any  attempt 
to  give  flattering  titles  to  him,  instead  of  ascribing  all  that  was  good  in 
him  to  its  divine  Author,  and  so  glorifying  the  grace  of  God  in  him. 

Mr.  Biggart  was  a  townsman  of  your  own.  He  was  bom  in  the  midst 
of  you,  and,  as  I  understand,  he  spent  his  childhood  and  his  youth  amid 
the  same  scenes  in  which  in  his  later  years  his  form  and  figure  were  so 
familiar  to  you  all.  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  became  connected 
with  the  Bridgend  Mills,  which  were  then  a  comparatively  small  and 
unimportaat  concern,  but  which,  under  his  superintendence,  and  through 
his  business  aptitudes  and  persevering  application,  have  been  expanded  into 
the  large  and  flourishing  establishment  in  which  for  many  years  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  Dahy  have  found  constant  and 
remunerative  employment,  and  which  has  now  been  left  to  the  charge  of 
others  by  his  death.  Of  the  varied  responsibilities  attaching  themselves 
to  the  headship  of  such  an  establishment,  he  had  an  abiding  and  influeki- 
tial  conviction ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
while  he  had  the  ambition  to  secure  for  it  the  pecuniary  profits  without 
which  it  could  have  had  no  permanent  prosperity,  and  while  he  was  largely 
successful  in  the  attainment  of  that  end,  he  sought  and  achieved  success 
neither  by  injustice  and  deceit,  nor  by  oppression  of  the  poor,  nor  by 
neglect  of  the  comfort  and  the  welfare  of  the  workpeople  whom  he 
employed.  With  the  activity,  earnestness,  and  enterprise  which  are  the 
life  of  business,  he  combined  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others ; 
and  he  never  forgot  that,  while  there  were  many  to  whom  his  will  as  master 
was  as  law,  he  was  bound  to  render  unto  all  the  things  which  were  just 
and  equal,  remembering  that  he  also  had  a  Master  in  heaven,  with  whom 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  In  securing  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
concern  over  which  he  presided,  he  thus  built  up  for  himself  that  reputa- 
tion for  sterling  integrity,  for  wise  sagacity,  and  for  the  possession  of  a 
prudent  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  he  has  so  long  and  widely  enjoyed 
among  all  the  business  and  mercantile  circles  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
and  through  the  remembrance  of  which  his  death  is  now  so  deeply  and 
extensively  lamented. 
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In  his  family  life,  at  which  we  can  now  only  glance,  he  followed  tlM 
things  which  were  pure,  and  trne,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  In 
that  inner  circle  of  his  life's  history  he  had  many  mercies  for  which  to 
lender  thanks  to  a  gracious  Providence ;  bnt  he  was  not  therefore  witk- 
ent  experience  of  those  heavier  trials  and  aflSictions  which  seem  oftentimes 
to  be  the  peculiar  hcnitage  of  the  children  of  God.  The  death  of  his  only 
son,  who  was  also  the  son  of  his  riper  years,  at  the  interesting  age  of  tweotj- 
five,  when  his  aid  in  business  had  become  so  valuable,  when  his  Christrafl 
character  was  being  nobly  developed,  and  while  a  long  career  alike  of 
business  prosperity  and  of  happy  Christian  usefulness  seemed  to  be  opening 
before  him,  was  no  ordinary  trial,  and  was  a  stroke  which  was  deeply  and 
keenly  felt  through  all  the  sensibiHties  of  his  nature ;  but  it  was  home 
with  patient  Christian  fortitude  as  a  stroke  from  a  Father's  hand,  who 
designed  it  for  his  good,  and  it  was  yielded  to  with  unmarmuring  Obris- 
tian  submission  to  his  heavenly  Father's  will.  The  death  of  his  nq>liew, 
whom  he  had  trained  for  business,  and  on  whom,  m  place  of  his  son,  be 
leaned  for  help  in  its  management,  was  a  trial  second  only  m  importance 
and  severity  to  the  loss  of  his  ovm  beloved  son ;  but  to  it  also  he  bowed 
with  genuine,  chikllike  resignation  as  to  the  appointment  of  heaven.  He 
had  trial  also  in  the  serious  and  protracted  illness  of  the  bdoved  partner  of 
his  life,  who  now  survives  to  mourn  his  loss ;  but  through  it  all  he  never 
failed  to  manifest  a  patient  gentleness,  and  a  considerate  kmdness  sod 
attention,  which  were  worthy  of  high  admiration,  and  from  the  exercise  of 
which  no  external  attractions  or  pursuits  ever  turned  him  aside.  He 
thus  seemed  to  have  deeply  studied,  and  to  have  been  -enabled  closely  to 
follow,  the  directions  given  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  Christian  hnsbands 
and  Christian  parents ;  and  thus,  through  the  grace  given  unto  hin,  bis 
family  life  furnished  an  example  which  elicited  deserved  praise,  and  wfaieh 
was  worthy  of  earnest  imitation  by  all  who  would  make  the  family  circle 
a  section  of  the  Church  of  the  living  Ood,  and  a  training  school  for 
admission  into  the  one  family  in  heaven. 

In  his  connection  with  this  congregation,  he  was  animated  by  a  epint 
nf  Christian  conscientiousness,  and  by  an  earnest  and  intelligeBt  attach- 
ment  to  the  truths  and  principles  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  €le^- 
Though  he  had  been  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Bstablished  Ohurcb,  9sA 
had  many  inducements  to  remain  in  it,  he  was  led,  bj  an  enlightened  conm 
tion  that  Christ's  ordinances  ought  to  be  maintained  and  extended  by  tbe 
willing  offerings  of  Christ's  people,  to  join  this  c<Nigregation;  and  he  has  ever 
ainoe  taken  a  lively  interest  in  its  {prosperity,  waited  diligently  on  refigfions 
ordinances  in  connection  with  it,  and  sought  to  promote  alike  the  comfort 
and  usefulness  of  its  minister,  and  the  success  of  all  its  institutions.  If 
there  be  any  who  may  have  thouorht  that  at  ttmes  his  contribntioas  for 
the  ordinary  expenises  of  the  congregation  might  have  been  larger,  tbe 
reason  for  the  measure  of  his  gifts  was  not  a  de«re  to  withhold  moie 
than  was  meet,  but  the  b^ief  that  personal  contributions  for  the  mppori 
of  the  gospel  was  a  duty  for  every  Christian,  which  none  shouM  F*^ 
him  from  performing,  and  a  privilege  which  every  believer  of  the  gospel 
should  desire  to  enjoy ;  and  the  conviction,  which  many  others  annrng  tbe 
noblest  givers  for  the  support  and  spread  of  gospel  onfinaDces  aleo 
entertain,  that  it  is  a  real  injury  to  a  congregation  to  teach  it  to  1^ 
unduly  on  the  contributions  of  one  or  two  of  its  supposed  w«aW>»* 
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manbera.  And  now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  yon,  the  oongn^egation  may 
fed  all  the  stronger  that  it  has  not  thus  been  taught  to  lean  on  the  gifts 
of  him  who  has  not  been  saflfered  to  oontmne  by  reason  of  death.  On  all 
special  occasions,  however,  I  believe  that  he  contribnted  not  only  wilUng^y 
but  also  liberally,  and  by  the  amount  of  his  offerings  made  it  manifest 
that  he  had  the  interests  of  the  congregatioa  and  of  all  its  institutions 
truly  at  heart.  His  aifectionate  concern  for  the  wdfare  of  the  children  of 
the  church  was  shown  by  his  earnest  diligence  and  successful  labours 
through  a  lengthened  period  as  a  Sabbath-school  teacher;  and  some  now 
hearing  me  may  remember  the  lessons  which  he  taught,  and  feel  that  they 
are  still  deriving  profit  from  the  instructions  which  he  imparted.  In  all 
the  missionary  and  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  congregation  he  was  deeply 
interested,  and  his  earnest  desire  that  these  might  be  made  the  source  of 
blessing  to  the  community  at  large,  was  evinced  by  the  erection,  in  memory 
of  his  son,  (A  the  mission  hall,  of  which  I  understand  he  paid  the  whole 
cost,  and  for  the  muntenance  of  which  he  has,  by  his  final  testament, 
made  suitable  provision.  The  i^irit  manifested  in  all  this,  and  the  example 
thus  set  by  one  who  occupied  a  position  so  honourable  and  influential  as 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Biggart,  could  not  fail  to  impart  a  healthful  impulse 
to  the  Christian  life  of  the  congregation ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
power  of  that  impulse  may  be  perpetuated  and  augmented  by  the 
cherished  remembrance  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  did  while  he  was 
yet  with  you,  and  by  the  earnest,  prayerful  endearour  to  follow  his  faith, 
considering  the  end  of  his  conversation,  Christ  Jesus,  tiie  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever. 

As  an  elder  of  the  church  and  a  member  of  session,  the  testimony  of 
the  moderator  of  the  session  is,  that  he  was  not  only  respected  but  revered. 
And  the  testimony  may  well  be  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  truth. 
He  was  assiduous  and  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
session,  intelligently  mterested  in  all  its  business  and  procedure,  from 
time  to  time  its  trusted  and  honoured  representative  in  the  superior  courts 
of  the  Church,  a  wise  and  prudent  oounsellcx'  in  times  of  difficulty,  a 
consistent  lover  of  peace  and  of  goodness,  an  under  shepherd  of  the  flock 
of  God,  who  cared  for  and  condescended  to  the  humblest  and  weakest 
member  of  that  flock,  and  whose  earnest  desire  and  prayer  was,  that 
every  member  of  it  might  be  nun[ib^^  with  those  who,  although  they 
once  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  have  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  their  souls.  Such  Christian  elders  have  erer  proved  the 
strength  and  glory  of  our  denomination,  and  they  have  often  exerted  the 
very  happiest  influence  on  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress.  They  are 
indeed  among  the  most  precious  gifts  which  Christ  bestows  upon  His 
Omrcfa ;  and  the  congregation  which  possesses  them,  or  which  is  enriched 
by  the  memory  of  them  when  they  have  been  called  to  their  reward,  is 
bound  to  render  thanks  to  Qod  on  their  account,  and  to  follow  their 
example  in  as  far  as  they  made  it  manifest  that  they  had  in  them  the 
same  mmd  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Time  fails  us  to  tell  what  he  was  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  patriotic 
member  of  the  general  community.  In  these  respects  you  knew  the  man 
and  his  communications ;  and  it  may  here  suffice  to  say,  that  he  loved 
his  country  and  his  countrymen  so  as  to  seek  their  good,  and  that  the 
rememlNrance  of  him  vrill  long  linger  in  this  district  as  of  one  who  was  a 
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true  and  enlightened  patriot,  a  large-hearted  friend  of  the  enslaved  and 
the  oppressed,  a  liberal-minded  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  destitnte,  and 
an  intelligent  and  consistent  supporter  of  every  measure  which  was  fitted 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  and  the  benefits  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Biggart's  memory  to  represent  him  as 
in  any  narrow  and  sectarian  sense  caring  only  for  his  own  Church,  aod 
seeking  only  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  his  own  denominatioa. 
He  was  emphatically  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  a  Christian  of  a  nobk, 
catholic  spirit,  rejoicing  in  the  good  work  accomplished  by  all  deDomioa- 
tions,  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  all  in  seeking  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  cause  and  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  ready  to  contribute  of  his 
substance  for  their  assistance  in  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love. '  Bot, 
in  seeking  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  great  Christian  army,  he  was 
also  loyal  to  his  own  colours,  and  he  felt  a  special  interest  in  the  labours 
and  toils,  the  successes  and  triumphs,  of  his  own  regiment.  As  a  mem- 
ber and  office-bearer,  therefore,  not  merely  of  this  congregation,  bat  also 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  he  identified  himself  with  the  agencies 
and  institutions  of  that  Church,  became  a  member  of  its  Mission  Board 
and  of  some  of  its  most  important  committees,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  its  mission  work  both  at  home  and  abroad,  ren* 
dered  important  and  efficient  service  alike  by  wise  counsel,  by  personal 
labour,  and  by  liberal  contributions.  The  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Church,  and  its  means  and  appliances  for  the  proper  training  and  equip- 
ment  of  the  rising  ministry,  were  to  him  a  special  subject  of  tboaghtfol 
and  intdligent  interest,  and  the  present  complete  and  effective  organiza- 
tion of  that  Hall  is  very  largely  due  to  his  zealous  advocacy  and  his 
liberal  aid.  The  appointment  of  a  Tutor  or  Professor  of  Elocution,  was 
one  of  his  first  movements  in  this  direction ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
appointment  has  been  borne  by  him  from  the  b^inning,  and  has  been 
provided  for  by  him  in  the  future.  In  connection  both  with  the  Universitj 
of  Glasgow  and  with  the  Synod  of  the  Church,  he  has  provided  a  nam* 
ber  of  bursaries,  in  order  to  encourage  Christian  youths  of  piety  and 
talent  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies 
with  less  of  the  concern,  and  anxiety,  and  exhausting  overwork,  for  thdr 
temporal  support,  by  which  many  a  youth  of  piety  and  promise  has  been 
sent  to  a  premature  grave,  and  by  which  many  others  who  yet  sarrire 
have  been  constrained  to  prosecute  their  arduous  labours  with  an  enfeebled 
frame  and  weakened  constitution.  With  most  considerate  kindness 
towards  the  bereaved  widow  of  an  honoured  Professor,  by  which  her 
heart  was  greatly  cheered,  and  many  of  her  solicitudes  were  relieved,  and 
with  an  enlightened  regard  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  students 
attending  the  Hall,  he  purchased,  at  the  cost  of  a  large  sum,  the  valuable 
theological  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Eadie,  and  made  himself  personally 
responsible  for  all  the  expense  of  fitting  up  that  library  in  the  handsome 
and  convenient  manner  in  which  it  has  just  been  arranged  in  the  &ev 
Synod  premises  in  Edinburgh.  What  the  exact  sum  may  be  which  in 
his  lifetime,  and  chiefly  within  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  thus  expended 
on  the  improvement  of  the  theological  institutions  and  education  of  the 
Church,  I  cannot  certainly  toll;  but  it  has  been  estimated  in  public  state* 
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ments  at  £20,000.  In  the  work  of  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Home  Committee  of  that  Board,  for 
the  angmentation  of  stipends,  for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  for  the 
extinction  of  debt,  for  the  relief  and  better  support  of  aged  and  infirm 
ministers  and  missionaries,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  missionary  and 
evangelistic  work  in  necessitous  districts,  he  manifested  a  growing  interest. 
At  the  meetings  of  that  coounittee  he  was  a  regular  attender  during  the 
years  for  which  he  was  appointed  to  that  service ;  and  it  was  apparent  to 
every  observer  that,  as  has  been  I  think  the  case  in  numerous  other 
instances,  his  sympathy  with  its  operations,  his  concern  about  the  pros- 
perity of  its  work,  and  his  satisfaction  in  indications  of  its  success,  grew 
and  deepened,  and  took  a  firmer  hold  of  his  whole  nature,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year.  In  all  the  deliberations  and  movements 
which  issued  in  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  the  new  Synod  premises  in 
the  College  Buildings,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  he  took  an  active  part, 
and  held  a  prominent  place ;  and  his  generous  gifts  imparted  a  powerful 
and  successful  impulse  to  the  wishes  and  the  exertions  of  those  who 
desired  to  see  the  Synod  of  the  Church  located  in  premises  more  worthy 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  work  than  the  old  buildings  in 
Queen  Street.  In  the  providence  of  God  he  has  not  lived  to  see  the 
final  completion  of  this  enterprise,  in  the  success  of  which  he  felt  so  deep 
an  interest;  and  I  do  not  know  in  how  far  his  death  may  interfere  with 
the  payment  of  some  of  the  gifts  which  it  was  well  understood  that  he 
intended  still  to  make  over  to  the  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt  on 
the  new  premises.  But  whatever  may  be  in  this,  his  memory  will  be  in- 
dissolubly  associated  with  the  purchase  of  these  buildings,  and  with  their 
adaptation  to  their  present  uses ;  and  in  very  many  coming  years,  when 
the  Synod  assembles  in  the  noble  hall  which  at  no  small  cost  has  been 
fitted  up  for  its  accommodation,  the  name  of  Thomas  Biggart  will  be 
mentioned  with  honour ;  while  the  administration  of  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  amounting  by  a  possible  estimate  to  perhaps  £50,600,  which  he 
has  bequeathed  in  perpetuity  to  the  Synod  and  the  Church,  may  often 
form  a  portion  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  within  its  walls.  Our 
departed  friend  has  thus  for  many  years  been  a  liberal  contributor  and 
princely  benefactor  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  for  all  that 
he  was  enabled  to  give  and  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  and 
proper  work  of  the  Church,  we  are  called  to  glorify  God  in  him ;  while 
we  may  feel  assured  that  in  as  far  as  his  gifts  were  the  true  manifesta- 
tion of  love  to  God,  and  of  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  cause  and 
kingdom  on  the  earth,  he  has  now  experienced  that  God  was  not  un- 
righteous to  forget  his  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  and  that  his 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  has  been  crowned  with  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality,  in  his  possession  of  that  eternal  life  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  has  promised  in  His  Son. 

In  many  respects  this  district,  the  Church  at  large,  and  this  congre- 
gation in  particular,  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Biggart  by  the  hand  of  death.  But  he  has  come  to  his  grave  in  a  good 
old  age,  having  more  than  filled  up  the  threescore  years  and  ten  which  are 
the  allotted  term  of  this  earthly  life ;  and  instead  of  unduly  sorrowing  for 
his  removal,  or  being  unduly  discouraged  by  his  death,  we  ought  rather  to 
feel  that  we  are  called  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the  banner  for  the 
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troth Irideh  has  fafiea  from  his  hand;  fo  be  folkmera  of  his  iutit  and 
patieneev  as  one  who  is  now  inheriting  the  promises ;  to  imitate  him  in  m 
far  as  he  followed  Christy  and  showed  that  he  had  in  him  the  same  mind 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesas.  Lei  ns  then  indiTidnallj  striTe  to  em* 
brace  with  a  firmer  faith  that  gospel  of  the  grace  ol  Ood  in  which  he 
belisTed  and  trasted,  and  faith  in  which  was  the  living  root  from  which 
there  grew  ererj  other  Christian  grace  and  yirtoe  which  adorned  hb 
character.  Let  it  be  onrs  to  rahie,  and  hnprore,  and  de%bt  in  theae 
pvblic  means  of  grace  on  which  he  so  dihgentlj  attended,  in  order  that 
we  may  profit  by  them,  and  may  more  manifestly  grow  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  onr  Lord  and  Sarioar  Jesns  damt  Let  ns  fed  and 
acknowledge  as  he  did,  that,  in  all  that  we  may  possess  of  worldly  good, 
we  are  bnt  stewards  of  what  God  bestows ;  so  that  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  for  the  support  and  spread  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
we  may  be  fonnd  willing  to  commnnicate  as  of  the  ability  which  God 
giveth.  The  same  grace  which  upheld  him  in  his  course  of  Christian 
wdl-doing,  is  sofficient  also  to  enable  ns  to  add  to  onr  faith  Tirtoe^ 
knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly -kindness,  and 
charity,  so  that  these  things  being  in  us  and  abounding,  we  shall  be  neither 
barren  nor  nnfrnitful  in  the  knowledge  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Ood  who  so  largely  blessed  and  sustained  him,  is  able  also  to  sappLj 
all  our  need  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  And 
ahhougb,  in  all  the  extent  and  amount  of  that  Christian  beneficence  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  as  be  gare, 
nor  to  cast  so  large  an  offering  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  lei  it  be 
our  endeayour  cheerfully  to  give  according  as  Ood  has  prospered  us,  that, 
whether  it  may  be  less  or  more,  we  may  obtain  the  high  comnyndation 
which  Christ  bestowed  when  He  said  of  one  who  gave  her  offering  from 
love  to  Him,  'She  hath  done  what  she  could;'  remembering  that  eren 
the  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  diidl 
in  nowise  lose  its  reward ;  and  encouraged  by  the  dedaration  of  Him  who 
of  old  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  bdield  how  the  people  cart 
money  into  the  treasury,  that,  in  the  reckoning  ol  heaven,  the  poor  widow 
who  had  given  out  of  her  poverty  only  two  mites,  had  cast  more  in  than 
all  they  which  had  cast  into  the  treasury ;  for  all  th^  did  cast  in  of  thcar 
abundance,  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  eren  all  her 
IMDg. 


AUTUMN  THOUGHTS. 


Spbing  has  come  and  gone.  Summer,  in  all  its  glowing  beauty,  has 
passed  over  the  land;  you  have  seen  your  cottage  gardens  gay  with 
bright  flowers,  you  have  enjoyed  the  warm  sunshine,  the  blue  skies,  the 
balmy  air.  As  you  walked  through  the  corn-fields,  noticing  the  Ught 
breeze  bending  the  golden  com,  and  making  the  leaves  of  the  beautifoi 
trees  dance  in  the  sunshine,  as  you  have  heard  the  soi^  of  the  birds, 
and  the  marmur  of  the  honey-laden  bees,  you  have  felt  grateful  and 
glad  that  it  was  summer.    It  is  a  glorious  time,  and  one  of  rich  enjoj- 
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ment.  Bat  now  it  is  leaving  yon,  and  the  antnmn  days  are  ccmung 
slowly  on. 

Are  there  not  some  thoughts  that  will  come  with  the  change  of 
season  !  Is  it  not  natural  in  spring  to  hope,  in  summer  to  rest  content 
&nd  gladf  and  so,  in  autumn,  to  think  perhaps  with  regret  how  every- 
thing changes?  The  earlier  changes  were  all  different.  From  winter 
to  spring  it  was  hope  and  beauty ;  from  spring  to  summer  it  was  that 
beauty  every  day  increasing.  But  autumn,  despite  the  lovely  sunsets 
and  the  warm  days  and  the  lingering  touch  of  harvest  over  the  fields, 
makes  you  sad.  The  changes  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  remind  you  of 
coming  winter,  and  you  cannot  help  regretting  it.  Then,  friends,  is  it 
cot  sweet,  while  seeing  how  '  change  and  decay  is  all  around '  you,  to 
remember  the  unchanging  portion  of  joy  you  have,  if  you  are  among 
Christ's  true  servants? 

If  you  love  Him,  you  know  His  changeless  love  is  yours.  He  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  His  love  does  not  cease;  His 
mercy  is  everlasting ;  His  word  abides  for  ever. 

The  changes  in  life  will  not  sadden  yon,  if  you  look  up  through  them 
to  Him. 

What  does  it  matter  if  earthly  friends  leave  you,  and  their  affections 
cool,  when  you  have  the  Lord  Jesus  as  your  friend  ?  What  does  it 
matter  if  you  have  poverty  sent  you  after  comfort  and  comparative 
wealth,  if  you  have  your  treasure  above,  which  no  time  can  alter  T 
What  does  it  matter  to  feel  that  you  are  growing  older,  and  the 
autumn  of  your  own  life  has  come,  if  you  are  looking  forward  to  that 
home  where  time  shall  be  no  more  ? 

It  is  only  in  Christ,  He  who  changes  not,  that  you  can  safely  rest. 

Fray  earnestly  that  so  among  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the 
world,  your  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys  are  to  be 
found,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — Selected. 

RECRKATTONS. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council  at  Philadelphia,  was  one  on  '  Recreations,'  by  Rev.  Theodore 
Cuyler,  New  York.    It  was,  in  part,  as  follows : — 

The  law  of  the  Church  is  the  law  of  Christ.  I  shall  discuss  the 
much-contested  question  of  popular  amusements  simply  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  Church,  and  seek  to  ascertain  their  bearings  upon  Christian 
liberty  and  the  Christian  life.  A  Christian  is  Christ's  freedman,  and  he 
is  quite  too  free  to  be  in  bondage  to  many  pleasures  which  the  children 
of  this  world  lust  after. 

Let  it  be  understood,  at  the  outset,  that  the  law  of  Christianity  is 
not  an  iron -clad  asceticism.  Health  signifies  wholeness,  whollh,  or 
health;  and  health  breeds  innocent  mirth.  Recreation  is  not  only 
innocent;  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Martin  Luther  relieved  his 
stern  battles  with  the  Pope  by  cheerful  songs  and  by  decorating 
Christmas  trees  for  his  children.  Gladstone,  the  king  of  living  states- 
men, recreates  with  his  axe ;  Spurgeon,  the  king  of  living  preachers, 
recreates  with  his  game  of  bowls;  the  saintly  M'Cheyne  with  his 
gymnastic  poles  and  bars.  These  were  wen,  not  angels.  No  man  lives 
who  must  not  work  and  who  may  not  play.    But  what  is  recreation? 
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We  reply :  It  is  everythiDg  which  re-creates  what  Is  lost  in  didly  life's 
frictioDs  or  fatigues.  Whatever  makes  the  body  healthier,  the  nmid 
clearer,  and  the  immortal  power  more  vigorous,  is  Christian  recreation. 
To  deny  oarselves  this  is  hazardous ;  to  restrain  others  from  it  is  an 
infringement  on  Christian  liberty.  We  lay  down  this  principle,  that 
whatever  pleasure  or  play  tends  to  improve  the  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  is 
right.  But  whatever  play  or  pleasure  inflames  the  evil  passions  of  cor 
nature,  is  a  sinful  amusement.  The  one  is  right ;  the  other  is  wrong. 
The  one,  like  pure  cold  water,  refreshes  and  strengthens ;  the  other,  like 
alcoholic  beverages,  excites  a  morbid  appetite,  inflames  the  passions, 
and  poisons  the  souL  Recreation  is  the  Creator's  pure  water;  sinfnl 
amusement  is  Satan's  brandied  beverage. 

Every  popular  amusement  which  bids  for  the  support  of  God's  people 
must  submit  to  this  test.  Wherever  a  Christian  cannot  take  Christ 
and  a  clean  conscience  with  him,  he  has  no  right  to  go.  The  ikeain^ 
in  these  days,  asks  for  the  suffrages  and  support  of  Church  members; 
But  its  advocates  always  present  to  us,  in  argument,  an  ideal  playhouse, 
whose  actors  are  virtuous  people,  whose  dramas  conform  to  Christian 
morality,  and  which  rigidly  excludes  every  kind  of  sensual  temptation. 
Such  a  Puritanic  theatre  would  be  entitled,  at  least,  to  respectful  treat- 
ment from  the  Church.  But  every  person  of  common  sense  knows  that 
the  actual  average  American  theatre  is  no  more  like  this  ideal  playhouse 
than  the  average  Pope  is  like  St.  Peter,  or  the  average  politician  is  like 
Abraham  Lincoln.  A  Puritanic  theatre  would  become  bankrupt  in  a 
twelvemonth.  The  great  mass  of  those  who  frequent  the  average  plaj- 
honse  go  there  for  strong  passional  excitements.  They  go  for  the  very 
object  which  makes  it  dangerous  to  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do 
not  aflQrm  that  every  popular  play  is  immoral,  and  every  attendant  is  on 
a  scent  for  sensualities.  But  the  theatre  is  a  concrete  institution;  it 
must  be  judged  in  the  gross,  and  to  a  tremendous  extent  it  is  only  a 
gilded  nastiness.  It  unsexes  womanhood  by  putting  her  publicly  in 
male  attire;  too  often  in  almost  no  attire  at  all.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  living  actresses  declares  that  she  only  enters  the  theatre  to 
enact  her  part,  and  has  but  little  association  with  her  own  profession, 
A  converted  actor  once  pointed  me  to  a  playhouse  in  which  he  used  to 
perform,  and  said,  *  Behind  those  curtains  lies  Sodom/*  We  pastors 
know  too  well  that  when  our  young  members  form  an  appetite  for  the 
stage,  they  generally  lose  their  appetite  for  Christ's  service.  Can  we 
handle  pitch  without  being  defiled  ?  Wherefore  let  us  come  oat  and 
be  separate  from  this  unclean  institution ;  for  Christ  hath  no  concord 
with  Belial. 

The  speaker  then  discussed  the  '  promiscuous  dance.'  He  said  that 
the  chaste  and  decent  diversions  of  a  family  or  its  intimate  guests  in  a 
private  parlour,  and  under  the  paternal  eye,  would  commonly  do  no 
more  harm  than  a  game  of  ^  blind-man's  buff/  If  there  were  no  other 
dancing  than  this,  the  whole  subject  would  not  have  called  forth  any 
protests  of  conscience  or  *  deliverances '  from  the  Church.  But  there  is 
a  popular  amusement  which  involves  the  promiscuous  contact  of  the 
sexes  in  miscellaneous  parties  and  in  the  ball-room,  and  this  is  fraught 
"with  terrible  peril  to  purity  and  to  Christian  character.  It  inflames 
passion  \  it  kindles  salacious  thoughts ;  it  breeds  extravagance  in  dress, 
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late  honrs,  the  spirit  of  envy,  and  many  other  losts  which  war  against 
the  Bonl.  It  promotes  self-indalgeDce,  which  is  a  growing  bane  and 
curse  of  the  Church.  Is  the  dancing  hall  a  department  in  the  school 
of  Christ  T  Shall  oar  daughters  cease  to  emalate  the  example  of  Dorcas 
and  Lydia,  and  learn  to  play  the  part  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  T 
The  whole  tread  of  the  promiscuoas  dance  is  against  moral  parity  and 
spirituality.  The  Romish  Archbishop  of  Quebec  has  prohibited  his 
Church-members  from  engaging  in  the  *•  round  dance,'  which  I  understand 
to  be  a  particular  style  of  the  dance  which  is  grievously  possessed  with 
a  devil.  If  dancing,  then,  like  the  theatre,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  gross, 
let  Christ's  followers  seek  for  unquestionable  recreations,  and  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  whole  business. 

The  speaker  then  said  that  it  is  useless  to  denounce  unwholesome  and 
sinful  amusements,  unless  the  utmost  effort  is  made  to  furnish  something 
better.  Parents  are  morally  bound  to  provide  innocent,  healthful 
recreation  for  their  children.  Employers  should  endeavour  to  keep 
their  clerks  and  apprentices  from  haunts  of  temptation  by  organizing 
counter-attractions  to  the  dram-shop,  the  playhouse,  and  the  dancing- 
hall,  and  they  should  aim  to  draw  these  young  men  into  such  safe 
resorts.  Dr.  Cnyler,  in  conclusion,  said  that  the  true  rule  of  the 
Christian  is  to  *do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  This  rule  permits 
liberty,  and  prohibits  licence.  This  rule  padlocks  the  door  to  every 
sinful  amusement;  but  it  swings  open  a  gateway  through  which  life 
may  become  a  procession  of  pure  activities  and  enjoyments,  until  it 
swells  mto  the  raptures  of  heaven.  Blessed  Saviour!  let  Thy  service 
be  our  unending  recreation.  Thy  presence  our  everlasting  delight. 


^0m-e  €ixtlt. 

THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

BY  ROBERT  RICHARDSON,  AUTHOR  OF  *  BENEATH  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS,* 
*  ALMOST  A  HERO,'   '  PHIL's  CHAMPION,'  ETC. 

Part  II. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  0*Keefe  and  the  two  boys  prepared 
to  renew  their  weekly  labour ;  for  what  was  perhaps  sometimes  fun  to 
their  audience,  was  hard  and  weary  enough  work  to  them.  Mick  and 
Nat  stained  their  faces  and  hands  to  the  requisite  degree  of  brownness 
with  a  liquid  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  donned  their  worn  and  faded 
masquerade,  and  their  mother  did  the  same. 

Mick  spoke  little.  A  night's  sleep  had  not  obliterated  or  in  the 
least  degree  shaken  his  resolve.  But  he  possessed  caution  as  well  as 
resolution.  He  feared  another  outbreak  from  his  mother,  lest  some 
portion  of  her  anger  should  fall  on  Nat.  He  did  not  greatly  fear  for  his 
own  personal  comfort  or  safety ;  his  tough  and  wiry  body  could  stand 
a  good  deal  of  rough  handling.  But  in  his  heart  he  was  as  determined 
as  ever  to  abandon  his  present  mode  of  life  on  the  first  chance  that 
offered.  What  other  means  of  livelihood  could  he  take  to  for  his  own 
und  Nafs  support? — ^that  was  his  difficulty. 

The  trio  began  operations  to-day  in  a  busy  thoroughfare  of  the  city. 
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bat  towards  the  afternoon  made  their  waj  iMSfeward  among  qni^  streets 
and  squares.  This  was  Um  finest  and  most  fashionable  qaarter  of 
Oreyborongh. 

Mrs.  O'Keefe  and  the  two  boys  paused  before  a  hoose  ia  a  haadsonw 
terrace^  and  began  their  performance, — ^Mrs.  O'Keefe  rattling  her 
tambourine,  Mick  scraping  at  his  fiddle,  and  little  Nat  going  through 
bis  queer,  shuffling  jig,  which  is  doubtless  the  correct  and  characteristie 
national  dance  of  the  Savoyard  peasant  Mick  had  often  wished  tbst  it 
had  been  his  office  to  dance  and  Nat's  to  4>lay  the  fiddle,  for  Mick  was 
far  fitter  physically  to  sustain  the  much  heavier  exertion  which  the 
dancing  involved. 

A  little  group  had  quickly  gathered  round  the  Savoyards,  by  no 
means  composed  altogether  of  well-dressed  people,  for  even  fashionable 
quarters  have  their  back  streets,  whose  juvenile  population  are  ever  ready 
to  gather,  with  marvellous  rapidity,  at  any  sign  of  a  street  show. 

While  the  trio  are  engaged  in  their  fantastic,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
somewhat  dreary  performance,  we  must  leave  them  for  a  little,  and 
introduce  the  readers  inside  the  house  opposite  wrkich  they  are  perfoimiug. 
If  you  will  look  up  at  the  windows,  you  will  see  a  face  at  it — a  thio, 
pale  face  of  a  boy.  It  is  into  the  room  where  the  possessor  of  the  face 
is  seated  that  I  would  like  to  take  you. 

.  What  a  contrast  the  room  presents  to  the  cellar  which  is  all  that 
Mick  and  Nat  can  call  a  home !  Outside,  though  there  is  a  bright  sno, 
a  keen  east  wind,  which  is  Greyborough*s  favourite  wind  at  this  seasos 
of  the  year,  is  blowiag,  so  that  the  large  bright  fire  is  not  a  whit  too 
large  or  bright.  Its  light  falls  on  warm-coloured  curtains,  soft  carpets, 
handsome  furniture,  mirrors,  and  fine  engraviDgs.  It  is,  to  be  sare,  a 
solid  and  substantial-lookiDg  room  rather  than  a  pretty  and  gracefal  one, 
— somewhat  dark  and  sombre  in  its  colouring, — for  the  Greybnrghers 
incline  to  the  solid  and  durable  rather  than  to  the  lightsome  and  the 
picturesque  in  their  houses ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
comfort  of  the  room. 

Besides  the  boy  at  the  window,  there  are  two  other  occupants  of  the 
apartment, — a  lady  seated  at  the  table  with  some  work,  and  a  girl  in  an 
easy-chair  near  the  fire  reading. 

The  boy  at  the  window  is  half  sitting,  half  reclining  on  a  sofa,  propped 
np  with  cushions.  He  looks  about  fifteen  years  old,  has  large  dark  eyes, 
which  seem  all  the  larger  from  the  thinness  and  pallor  of  his  face,  and 
very  fine  and  abundant  brown  hair.  The  face  would  be  decidedly  haod- 
some  were  it  not  so  thin. 

Hugh  Frankland  had  been  a  prisoner  to  his  sofa  for  nearly  three  yean. 
He  had  a  severe  accident  at  football  at  school,  which  had  injured  his 
spine  grievously.  Nothing  but  time,  absolute  rest,  and  patience,  the 
doctors  said,  could  restore  him  to  anything  like  his  original  health  and 
strength,  and,  to  say  truth,  poor  Hugh  was  finding  that  it  needed  ail 
his  patience.  At  first  it  seemed  that  it  required  more  patient  endurance 
than  he  was  possessed  of;  for  that  is  not  just  the  quality  that  boys  are 
usually  strongest  in.  Bat  Time,  an  old  Greek  poet  says^  is  a  gentle  go4 
and  Hugh  Frankland  had  at  last  found  it  so.  For  what  the  old  Greek 
called  the  God  Time,  we  may  call  simply  God ;  for  what  is  Time  bet  a  part 
of  Eternity,  and  is  not  God  the  Eternal  ? 
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Hugh  seldom  rose  from  his  sola.  The  isost  he  conM  do'  wtm  to  walk 
slowly  aisross  the  room  once  or  twice  a  day ;  bat  for  this  he  was  now 
thankful,  for  it  was  a  certain  sign  of  improvement.  His  favourite 
portion  was  near  the  window,  where  he  conld  see  what  was  going  on 
in  the  street ;  for  he  sometimes  wearied  of  reading,  though  natarallj  fond 
of  it. 

Poor  enongh  as  the  performance  of  the  0*Keefe  family  was,  Hngh 
watched  it  with  some  mterest ;  so  small  a  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  show 
made  a  change  in  the  day  for  him  now. 

'  It's  a  qneer  sort  of  l^e  to  lead,  goiog  abont  singing  and  dancing  all 
day.  I  wonder  if  they  find  any  pleasure  in  it.  These  Savoyards  have 
always  a  sort  of  smile  on  thehr  faces,  as  if  they  were  rather  enjoying  the 
thing.' 

^  1  suspect  that  Is  all  in  the  play,  Hngh — ^part  of  their  stock-in-trade. 
I  c8D*t  imagine  that  they  ean  find  much  actual  pleasure  in  thehr  perform- 
ance. Street  pof ormers  of  all  kmds  seem  to  me  very  weary,  though 
possibly  custom  may  make  them  to  some  extent  indi£ferent  to  their 
wearinesa  But  actual  enjoyment  in  their  bnsiness  I  don't  think  they 
ean  know  mneh  of^'  said  Mrs.  Frankland. 

^Tbe  little  dancing  boy  looks  awfully  tired  at  this  moment/  said 
Hugh. 
Hugh's  sister  Kate  came  forward  to  the  window  as  her  brother  spoke. 
^  Yes,  he  seems  almost  ready  to  drop,'  she  said.  ^See  how  languidly 
his  poor  little  legs  are  going  now,  as  if  he  were  just  forcing  himself  to 
dance ;  and  how  thin  kis  lace  is!  I  shall  throw  them  a  few  coppers ;  shall 
I,  mamma  t' 

'  If  yon  like,  dear.  Who  knows,  the  boys  may  have  had  no  breakfast, 
or  a  very  insntficient  one,  though  I  suppose  this  is  just  ^'^indiscriminate 
charity,"  against  which  we  are  so  frequently  being  warned.' 

^  Well,  we'll  chance  it  this  time,  mother/  said  Hugh.  '  Just  fancy 
having  to  go  through  a  day's  work  such  as  theirs  on  a  breakfast, 
perhaps,  of  a  few  scraps  of  dry  bread  I' 

'  Still  that  is  all  supposition  on  our  part,  Hugh,'  said  his  sister.  ^  They 
tna^  not  be  so  poor  as  all  that  I  think  I  have  read  stories  of  street 
performers,  and  even  beggars, — ^blind  beggars  especially, — making  quite 
a  lot  of  money.' 

*•  That  little  dancing  boy  doesn't  look  just  as  if  he  lived  on  the  fat  of 
the  land ;  does  he,  Kate?'  said  Hngh,  with  a  smfle. 

^  Well,  no,  not  exactly ;'  and  as  she  spoke  Kate  opened  the  window, 
and  threw  down  some  coppers  which  she  had  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper.  Mick  had  seized  the  small  package  almost  before  it  touched  the 
groand. 

^  The  boy  with  the  violin  lo<^  strong  enough,'  said  Kate. 
^  Hardy,  perhaps,  but  not  over  well  fed  either,  I  think,'  said  Hugh. 
^  Well,  well,  how  thankless  and  ungrateful  many  of  ns  are  for  the  thmgs 
we  have — at  least  I  know  I  have  often  been.  For  a  good  while  after 
my  accident  I  often  fdt  impatient  and  fretful,  and  thought  that  no  one 
was  so  unlucky  and  badly  used  as  I  was ;  and  yet,  at  the  worst,  I  don't 
suppose  I  have  had  so  much  to  bear  as  these  poor  Savoyards — badly 
housed,  perhaps,  poorly  fed,  and  obliged  to  fag  on  at  their  monotonoos 
business  thongh  ever  so  tired,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.' 
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^  I  am  glad,  my  dear  boy,  that  dow,  at  least,  yoa  have  learned  to  bear 
your  trial  so  patiently.  God  has  dealt  gently  with  yoa  in  your  illness, 
has  He  not,  Hugh  ? ' 

'  Yes,  mother,  I  feel  that  now,  though  I  did  not  quite  at  first  Sap- 
posing,  as  might  have  been  the  ease,  I  had  been  a  poor  boy,  and  tl^ 
accident  had  come  upon  me — how  different  things  would  have  beeil  I 
have  every thmg  about  me  to  lighten  and  brighten  my  miBfortnne,--^or  I 
suppose  it  is  a  misfortune  in  one  way  of  looking  at  it, — ev^thing  to 
help  me  to  bear  my  illness  more  easily ;  if  we  had  been  poor, — ^if  I  had 
only  such  a  home  as  those  Savoyards  will  return  to  to-night  probably,— 
how  much  harder  upon  me  my  ilhiess  would  have  been ! ' 

'  That  is  the  right  way  to  look  at  the  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Hugh.' 

^  Hugh  is  developing  into  quite  a  philosopher/  said  Kate,  who  was  a 
little  older  than  her  brother.  <  But  is  it  quite  right  to  take  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  thinking  others  are  worse  off  than  ourselves  ?  Sometimes  I 
doubt  if  it  is.    It  seems  just  one  sort  of  selfishness.' 

Hugh  looked  a  little  puzzled  at  Kate's  suggestion.  He  wasn't -macfa 
given  to  philosophize  himself,  in  spite  of  what  his  sister  had  said.  He 
usually  went  direct  at  a  question,  and  took  its  appermost  and  most 
manifest  meaning. 

'  It  is  quite  allowable  to  make  such  a  comparison  as  Hugh  has  dooe, 
Katoy  said  Mrs.  Frankland.  ^  As  long  as  we  do  not  increase  our  own 
good  fortune  or  happiness  at  the  expense  of  others,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  being  thankful  that  our  case  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  haTe 
been, — ^in  other  words,  not  so  hard  as  many  are  called  to  bear.  We 
do  not  in  these  cases  take  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  others  are 
suffering  more  than  we  are,  for  possibly  they  are  not ;  with  their  greater 
trial  they  may  have  greater  powers  of  endurance.  We  are  simply  thank- 
ful that  God  has  not  called  us  to  bear  a  heavier  cross  than  our  straigtb 
could  perhaps  have  borne.     Do  I  make  the  matter  clear  to  yon,  KateT 

^  Yes,  I  think  so,  mamma.  Yours  is  the  true  philosophy,  I  have  no 
doubt.' 

'  It  is,  I  think,  Kate,  if  there  is  a  Providence  at  all ;  it  is  the  philo- 
sophy which  the  Bible  teaches.  I  haven't  yet  found  out  a  better  or  a 
nobler.' 

'They're  away  now,'  said  Hugh,  alluding  to  the  Savoyards;  'and  I 
shouldn't  think  that  little  fellow's  sorry  the  day's  about  done.  Hell 
sleep  well  to-night,  anyway,  I  warrant.  He  has  the  advantage  of  me 
there  at  any  rate,  but  he  certainly  needs  it  more.' 

The  O'Keefes  moved  away  down  the  street  eastward  again.  The 
mother  walked  a  little  way  in  front,  and  the  two  boys  followed  side  bj 
side.  As  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  were  turning  into  a 
narrower  but  busier  one,  filled  with  shops  and  offices  instead  of  prirate 
houses,  a  sudden  outcry  arose  among  the  passers-by.  '  Hi !  hi !  look 
out !  stop  him !  stop  him ! '  was  shouted  from  mouth  to  motith,  and  the 
next  moment  a  runaway  horse,  dragging  a  grocer's  cart,  came  rushing 
round  the  corner.  There  was  no  driver, — the  horse  had  taken  fright 
and  bolted  while  left  standing  in  front  of  a  shop, — and  the  cart  rocked 
and  swayed  from  side  to  side  as  the  horse  came  on  at  full  gallop. 

It  was  down  upon  the  O'Keefes,  who  were  walking  in  the  middle  oi 
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the  road,  before  they  were  in  the  least  aware.  Mrs.  O'Keefe  rashed  to  the 
side  of  the  street ;  Mick  darted  at  Nat,  aud  seized  him  by  the  shoulders. 
Bat  be  was  too  late.  Nat,  less  steady  on  his  feet  than  his  wont  from 
fatigue  and  languor,  slipped  and  fell  as  Mick  caught  hold  of  him,  and  in 
another  moment  the  shaft  of  the  cart  struck  him,  and  he  was  down  on 
the  ground  among  the  wheels.  The  horse  and  cart  passed  on  unchecked 
ID  thdr  mad  career,  but  a  wheel  had  gone  over  Nat's  leg,  and  he  lay  on 
the  ground  in  a  faint,  Mick  stooping  orer  him  in  an  agony  of  fear  and 
grief. 

In  a  few  moments  a  crowd  had  gathered  round.  A  policeman  lifted 
Nat  from  the  ground. 

^  Puir  laddie  I  he's  clean  fainted,  an'  his  leg's  broke,  I  doubt.  We 
mast  get  him  till  the  hospital  at  once/  said  the  policeman. 

'  Oh,  he's  no  deid — he's  no  deid,  sir ! '  cried  Mick. 

^  Na,  na,  no  sae  bad  as  that — ^ye  needna'  be  feait  for  that,  my  man,' 
answered  the  policeman  not  unkindly.  '  But  he'll  be  in  the  hospital  for  a 
while,  I  doubt.    They'll  take  guid  care  o'  the  laddie  there.' 

'  Whirra !  wbu-ra  !  mother  agrah,  what'U  we  dae  at  all,  at  all?  *  said 
Mick.    '  They're  gaun  to  tak  Nat  till  the  hospital.' 

*  The  boy  must  just  go  there,  Mick,'  said  Mrs.  O'Keefe,  herself  a  little 
frightened  and  excited  by  what  had  happened.  '  They'll  take  better  care 
of  him  in  the  hospital  than  we  could,  and  he'll  get  well  quicker  too.' 

A  cab  was  presently  procured,  and  in  it  Nat  was  conveyed  to  the 
hospital,  accompanied  by  the  policeman,  Mrs.  O'Keefe,  and  Mick.  Nat 
remained  unconscious  during  the  whole  of  the  drive,  but  the  restoratives 
that  were  applied  at  the  hospital  revived  him.  He  was  placed  in  bed, 
examined,  and  preparations  were  at  once  begun  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  broken  limb. 

'  Sure,  ye'U  let  me  stay  by  him,  won't  ye,  sir  ? '  said  Mick,  with  great 
earnestness,  to  the  doctor. 

'  Altogether  do  you  meant '  said  the  doctor. 

'  Ay,  I'll  help  nurse  him  and  watch  up  by  him,  ye  ken.' 

*  I'm  afraid  we'll  hardly  be  able  to  manage  that.  Your  brother  will 
have  every  care  and  attention,  you  needn't  be  afraid,'  said  the  doctor, 
smiling  a  little,  but  at  the  same  time  wondering  at  the  earnestness  of 
Mick's  manner,  and  at  the  evident  affection  of  this  poor  ragged  boy  for 
his  younger  brother. 

'  You  may  visit  him  whenever  you  like,  you  know,'  he  added  kindly ; 
*  though  at  first,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  let  you  stay  very  long 
"with  him  at  one  time.  Your  brother  will  be  very  weak  for  a  time,  you 
know.* 

So  Mick  went  away  with  his  mother  very  quiet,  sad  and  heavy  at 
heart,  his  only  consolation  being  that  he  might  see  Nat  whenever  he 
wished. 

Itoticjes  0f  Ittto  |publirati0ns. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    By  Duncan  M.  West.    Price  One  Penny. 

Glasgow  imd  Edinbnrgh :  John  Meniles  A  €k>.    Ardrossan :  Arthur  GoUiric. 
In  this  small  tractate  of  thirty-two  oages  are  clearly  and  comprehensively  set 
forth  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.    The  aatbor  writes  in 
a  pleasing  and  attractive  style,  and  his  little  book  cannot  but  exercise  great 
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kifltienee  for  good  on  those  who  penue  its  pages.  '  It  is  got  np  in  a  neat  Icrb, 
and  pablished  as  it  is  at  a  vesry  low  price,  oeserres  a  vide  circnlation  amongBt 
yoang  men,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
instiiictors  of  youth  generally  might  profitably  put  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  in  these  days  are  sorely  distressed  as  to  the  person  and  character  of  Jesas 
of  Nazareth. 

Temperance  Jubilee  Memorial.  The  Two  Students  :  A  Glasgow  Talc  of 
Early  Temperance  Times.  By  Bev.  Wiluam  Reid,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow  Scottish  Tempennce  Leagae  Office.  1880. 
Kg  name  has  been  associated  more  closely,  or  for  a  longer  period,  with  the 
temperance  cause  than  Dr.  Reid's.  In  his  youth  he  connected  himself  with  it, 
and  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  and  by  means  of  the  press,  has  been 
one  of  its  most  persistent,  persuasive,  and  powerful  advocates.  It  is  now  fifty 
years  since  the  temperance  movement  tocAc,  amongst  its  advanced  ranks,  the 
form  of  total  abstinence.  At  that  time  it  was  regarded  m  tlist  form  as  a 
passing  dream  of  visionary  enthusiasts :  it  is  now  regarded  with  vespeot  and 
even  approval  by  not  a  few  of  those  who  do  not  practically  adopt  it.  It  is 
true  that  drunkenness  still  alarmingly  prevails  amongst  as,  and  «till  maj  be 
called  our  national  vice ;  but  efforts  to  remove  it  are  being  made  on  a  very 
different  scale,  and  in  very  different  quarters,  and  in  a  very  different  faahion 
from  what  they  used  to  be,  and  Dr.  Keid  and  his  friends  have  many  reasons 
for  congratulating  themselves  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

Tliis  volume  has  been  called  forth  in  connection  with  the  celebratioii  of  the 
jubilee  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  Leagae,  and  is,  its  author  teils  oa,  more  a 
work  of  'memory  than  imagination^'  It  tells  the  story  of  the  lives  of  two 
students — Edward  Gilbert  and  George  Thornton,  the  one  a  student  of  divinity, 
the  other  of  law,  the  one  moderately,  the  other  widely,  endowed  with  uataral 
gifts ;  but  by  reason  of  their  pursuing  different  courses  as  to  drinking,  coming 
to  very  different  ends,  the  student  of  divinity  becoming  an  influential  dtj 
minister,  the  student  of  law  miserably  pursuing  a  disastrous  career.  T%e  tsle 
18  enlivened  with  sketches  of  old  Glasgow  days  and  scenes,  the  old  College,  and 
old  familiar  names.  Reminiscences  of  the  pioneers  of  the  temperanoe  move- 
ment are  given,  and  much  interest  attaches  to  the  chroDieke  of  |;ood  weak 
done  by  men,  some  of  whom  were  bat  atriplings,  but  now  axe  veterans  ia  the 
Christian  warfare  I 

The  tale,  which,  like  the  other  publications  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  is  tastefully  got  up,  forms  one  of  what  is  now  a  considerable  series. 
Amongst  the  first  of  these  was  Daneslmry  House,  by  that  well-known  and 
fertile  writer  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  which  has  attained  an  eztraordinarfly  wide 
drculation.  The  series  also  comprises  Rachel  NobUi*8  ExperiesMe-^t^  fariUiaBt 
and  piquant  production  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  given  to  oar  ooantry 
other  works  of  fiction  worthy  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  that  kiad  of 
literature.  Besides  these,  there  are  not  a  few  tales  of  great  merit  in  the  series 
referred  to.  Dr.  Reid's  seasonable  publication  will  take  its  place  amongst 
them  as  one  of  the  most  popular.  The  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  Uie 
subject,  the  events  and  the  persons  dealt  with,  his  genial  manner,  happy  play 
of  humour,  and  power  of  graphic  description,  make  his  narrative  interesting 
to  all ;  but  specially  worthy  and  certain  of  large  and  loving  aoceptation  by 
those  who,  like  himself,  have  been  long  and  earnestly  putting  forth  strenaooi 
efforts  of  various  kinds  and  in  various  directions  for  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  under  which  our  country  groans. 

Sih's  JPenaltt  AMD  ExpiATiON :  What  are  thet?    By  the  late  Rev.  Alex. 
Akdehsok,  M. a.,  Montrose.    With  Prefatory  l^ote. 

London:  Siiapkiii,  Marshall,  ft  Co. 

The  late  author  of  this  volume  was  one  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  hit 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  known  throa^^umt  a  somewhat  wide  <iRie  as  a 
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man  of  genune  ability  and  sterliDg  worth.  We  are  not  aware  that  during  his 
lifetiiiie  be  i4>peared  in  public  as  an  author  save  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
controversy  that  was  stirred  by  the  Union  movement,  when  he  published  an 
acntely-reasoned  pamphlet  on  the  unpopular  or  so-called  ultra-Toluntary  side 
of  the  question.  The  snudl  posthumous  volume  before  us  on  the  great  question 
aboat  the -nature  of  the  atonement  will  spread  his  reputation  as  a  theologian  of 
thoQ^tful  and  independent  spirit.  The  work  is  introduced  bv  a  prefatory 
note  by  a  friend  of  the  author,  who  dates  from  Brechin,  written  m  a  cultured 
8tyi«,  and  containing  an  outline  of  Mr.  Anderson^s  career  and  some  explanations 
Te^tadmg  the  manuscript  from  which  the  book  is  printed.*  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Anderson  ^eoidd  not  acquiesce  in  the  ordinary  orthodox  view*  of  the 
atonement.  While  opposed  on  some  points  to  the  Socinian  theory,  he  was 
also  dissatisfied  with  the  Galvinistic  doctrine  of  a  legal  substitution  and 
vicarious  sacrifice,  and  sought  to  find  out  for  himself  a  via  media  by  which  he 
might  avoid  what  he  feh  to  be  the  stumbling-blocks  on  the  right  and  left 
hand. 

The  chief  distinctive  momenta  of  his  doctrine  are  these : — 

1.  The  proper  penalty  of  sin  is  the  judicial  separation  of  the  sinner  from 
God,  in  oontnuiistinction  to  the  positive  infliction  of  suffering. 

2.  This  ^  judicial  separation  from  God  cannot  be  borne  except  by  such  as  are 
really  sinful  *  (p.  145), — ^a  statement  set  in  contradistinction  with  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  punishment. 

3.  That  by  which  the  indignation  of  God  against  sin  is  satisfied,  and  recon- 
ciliaiion  with  sinners  effected,  is  the  *  peculiar  manifestation,  made  on  behalf  of 
the  sinful,  of  the  excellence  and  the  power  of  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  the 
sinfulness — that  is  to  say,  of  the  excellence  and  power  of  righteousness' 
(p.  128)  which  was  presented  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  God-man,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Each  of  these  points  gives  occasion  for  remarks,  which,  however,  behove  to 
be  as  few  and  brief  as  possible.  It  is  with  something  like  sorrow  and  regret — 
sorrow  that  we  cannot  judge  more  highly  of  the  work  of  one  for  whose  memocy 
we  cherish  sincere  regard,  and  regret  for  the  labour  vainly  spent  which  tfas 
book  represents — ^that  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  doctrines  set  forth 
seem  to  us  of  no  value  as  a  new  and  improved  theory  of  the  atonement. 

In  ivgard  to  the  first  point,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  author  lars  quite  an 
undue  amount  of  stress  upon  the  special  doctrine  maintained.  We  are  not 
aware  that  his  doctrine  of  the  penalty  of  sin  is  so  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of 
Galvinistic  theologians  as  he  seems  to  suppose.  Most  at  least  of  the  thoughtful 
writers  of  the  school  referred  to  give  great  prominence  to  the  self-|mnishing 
power  of  evil ;  and  if  they  usually  say  something  also  about  express  mfiictaons 
at  the  hand  of  God,  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  done  for  the  most  part  rather  by 
way  of  rounding  off  ^eir  theory  on  the  subject  by  including  all  that  is  possible 
or  probable,  than  as  a  clear,  certain,  and  well-denned  element  in  the  case.  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Anderson  in  thinking  that 
judicial  separation  from  God  involves  all  that  is  important  in  the  punishment 
of  sin ;  and  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  strong  confirmation  of  this 
view  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour's  complaint,  *  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?* 
At  the  same  time,  we  think  Mr.  Anderson  might  have  set  more  prominently  in 
view  the  fact  that  it  is  by  divine  arrangement  that  transgression  punishes 
itself,  and  that  God  is  really  the  author  of  the  law  that  links  suffering  to  sin. 
Surely  if  the  anger  of  t^e  Almighty  against  the  wicked  prompts  Him  to  cast 
them  from  His  presence,  to  withdraw  from  them  all  tokens  of  His  favour,  and 
to  take  away  from  them  the  gifts  of  His  fatherly  love,  this  is  a  punishment 
posithre  enough.  . 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  non-transferableness  of  this  penalty,  we  think 

*  One  mistake  in  this  preface,  apparently  attribuiaUe  to  the  writer,  not  to  the 
printer,  farprises  ni,— the  repeated  occuzrence  of  the  plural  abbreviation  MSB.  when 
the  lingtilar  xs.  ihould  have  been  used. 
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theauihor  completely  fails  to  establish  his  doctrine*  We  look  in  Tain. for 
proof,  or  even  for  any  clear  illustration  of  his  meaning.  His  argoment  on  the 
subject  seems  to  be  involyed  in  self-contradiction.  Thus  he  writes  (p.  68) : 
*  If  this  (t.e.  the  suffering  of  Christ)  be  said  to  have  been  the  penalty  of  hnman 
sin  transferred  to  Him,  where  is  the  sufficient  reason  for  conceiving  of  anj 
such  thing  at  all  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  or  of  the  transference  of  it?  .  .  .  How 
should  there  be  transference,  when  the  thing  supposed  to  be  transferred  had  no 
existence,  and  could  not  have  ?  ^  The  words  make  us  stare.  Has  he  not  alreadj 
spent  many  pages  in  discussions  about  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  in  showing  that 
it  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  Grod  and  of  His  favour  from  the  sinner,  and 
now  he  says  there  is  no  penalty,  and  what  has  no  existence  cannot  be  tnaa- 
ferred.  We  could  have  understood  him  had  he  said.  The  fictitious  penaltj 
cannot  be  transferred ;  but  after  saying  this,  there  would  have  still  remained 
the  tadc  of  proving  that  the  real  penidty,  the  withdrawment  of  the  divine  favour, 
is  untransferable ;  and  we  cannot  see  that,  in  view  of  the  words  jost  quoted 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Redeemer  on  the  cross,  this  would  have  been 
possible. 

The  point  just  spoken  of  presents  the  negative  aspect  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
theory,  and  the  remaining  or  third  point  the  positive.  The  question  natoraUy 
occurs,  If  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  substitutionary,  and  do  not  bear 
upon  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  to  God  in  the  way  of  meeting  vicariously 
the  claims  of  the  divine  law,  what  are  they,  and  what  is  their  influence  in  the 
work  of  salvation  ?  On  this  essential  point,  it  is  fairest,  as  it  is  easiest,  to  let 
the  author  speak  for  himself.  This  is  bis  illustration :  '  Let  us  suppose  (p.  131) 
the  case  of  some  one  member  of  a  family  having  so  given  himself  to  habits  of 
vice  as  to  have  made  himself  unworthy  of  the  father's  favour,  and  so  unfit 
for  his  place  in  the  family,  that  he  is  constrained  at  length,  in  his  paternal 
indignation,  to  separate  him  from  the  household  and  abandon  him  to  himself. 
How  may  we  conceive  of  reconciliation  being  brought  about  in  such  a  case  as 
this?  May  we  not  possibly  conceive  of  it  as  follows  ? — There  is  an  elder  son  in 
the  family,  virtuous  from  his  youth,  beloved  of  the  father,  and  the  object  of 
his  special  complacency.  That  elder  son  yearns  after  his  abandoned  brother, 
and  proposes  to  go  after  him,  if  so  be  he  may  rescue  him  and  bring  him  back. 
He  follows  him :  he  traces  his  footsteps  into  the  haunts  of  vice ;  he  puts  and 
keeps  himself  beside  him  in  his  abject  condition  and  circumstances ;  he  becomes 
a  partaker  in  all  the  trials  and  miseries  into  which  lus  brother's  vice  has  brought 
him  ;  he  brings  himself  into  immediate  contact  with  all  these  temptations  before 
which  his  brother  has  fallen,  and  remains  stedfast  in  the  midst  of  t^em,  and 
true  to  his  virtue ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  so  operates  on  his  brother,  through 
the  influences  of  fraternal  love  and  sympathy,  as  that  the  latter  comes  to  him- 
self again  and  begins  to  relent  and  to  be  contrite,  and  willing  to  go  home  with 
his  brother,  in  the  hope  that  his  father  may  welcome  him  again.  And  wiU  he 
be  welcome  ?  Surely  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  case  it  should 
be  otherwise  than  that  the  father  should  be  ready  to  receive  him  with 
tears  of  parental  affection.'  This  passage  gives  us  the  essential  elttnento 
in  Mr.  Anderson's  doctrine  of  reconciliation;  and  on  reading  it  one 
naturally  asks,  If  this  be  a  true  and  complete  analogy,  was  the  mediation 
of  Christ,  then,  really  necessarv  at  all?  So  far  as  appears  from  this  state- 
ment, there  was  no  indispensable  need  for  the  elder  brother's  interpodtioa. 
Suppose  the  prodigal  to  '  come  to  himself,'  and  to  *  arise  and  go  to  his  father,' 
under  some  other  influence  than  that  described,  and  we  presume  he  would 
have  been  also  and  equally  made  welcome.  Mr.  Anderson,  indeed,  insists  that 
*  the  return  of  the  outcast  is  all  the  more  welcome  to  the  father,  because  it  is 
the  fruit  of  the  virtuous  excellency  of  one  who  has  all  along  been  the  object  of 
his  delightw'  Perhaps  so,  still  we  suppose  that  on  his  return  anyhow,  if  peni- 
tent^ he  would  have  been  received ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that,  on  our  author's 
«wn  showing,  it  is  the  sinner's  penitence,  not  the  mediation  of  the  God-mui, 
which  forms  the  essential  ground  of  reconciliation  to  God.    Mr.  Andenon 
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further  seeks  to  bring  his  view  hito  harmonj  with  Seriptare  by  trying  to  show 
that  this  TirtQOiis  condnet  oa  the  part  of  the  elder  son  is  a  trae  satiSaction  to 
the  father's  righteoos  indiffnation  against  the  younger.  Bat  here  M;ain,  as  it 
seema  to  us,  he  utterly  faUB.  He  allows  himself  to  forget  or  overlook  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  the  word  9atvtfacH<m ;  ^  We  see  dearly  that  tiiat  which  satis* 
fies  moral  indignation  in  such  a  case,  and  thereby  remoree  it,  is  tiie  manifesta- 
tion of  Yirtue  on  behalf  of  the[ofFender,  by  some  one  closely  relatedboth  to  him  and 
the  party  offended.'  We  see  clearly  enough  tiiat  pre-eminent  yirtue,  whenso- 
ever displayed,  satisfies^  in  the  sense  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  spectator  and 
judge ;  but  we  do  not  see  at  all  that  such  pre-eminent  virtue  as  is  here  sup- 
posed tatiffiet,  in  the  sense  of  meeting  the  demands  of  hiw  upon  the  person 
who  has  offended,  and  so  removing  judicial  displeasure.  The  theory  of  our 
author  is  briefly  this:  He  maintains  that  there  is  a  certain  penalty,  self- 
enforced,  attached  to  sin,  and  when  he  undertakes  to  explain  how  in  any  case 
this  penalty  is  not  enforced,  and  the  link  is  broken  that  naturally  binds 
together  transgression  and  its  consequences,  all  he  has  to  say  is  mat  the 
transgressor  under  certain  influences  becomes  penitent.  True,  indeed,  he 
anpposes  a  kind  of  mediation  to  aid  the  process  of  the  sinner's  amendment  and 
return,  but  the  mediation  seems  qmte  a  gratuitous  factor,  famishing  a  pleasing 

rtade,  but  famishing  nothing  towards  the  readjustment  of  relations  between 
offending  and  the  offended.  The  theory  is  one  which  either  ignores  or 
explains  away  those  prime  elements  in  the  Scripture  representations  on  the 
BUD^t  of  Christ's  mediation,  —  guilt  and  condemnation,  righteousness  and 
justification,  bearing  sin  and  not  imputing  or  forgiving  iniquity.  The 
emphasis  laid  in  the  Word  of  Gk>d  on  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  objective 
ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance,  is  here  quite  unexplained.  And  in  general, 
we  may  say  that  the  author  is  conspicuoosbr  weak  in  his  appeals  to  Scripture, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  draw  thence  proo&  and  illustrations  of  his  pecaliar 
tenets.  We  had  marked  as  an  instance  of  tliis,  his  exposition  of  the  cry  from 
the  cross,  already  twice  referred  to,  given  in  pp.  160-61,  but  it  is  impoeaible  to 
dwell  on  the  matter.  On  one  point,  only  on  one,  though  that  an  essential  one, 
do  Mr.  Anderson's  views  differ  from  recent  forms  of  the  Sodnian  theory.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  which  Mr.  Anderson  holds  firmly  and 
intelligently,  and  on  which  he  lays  stress  as  an  essential  factor  in  his  sptem  of 
belief.  We  gladly  recognise  his  fidelity  to  Scripture  in  retaining  this  article 
of  the  ordinary  evangeOcal  creed,  though  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  at  all  so 
indispensable  as  he  represents  it  to  be  in  connection  with  his  own  doctrine. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  disappointing.  While  evidentiy  the  product  of  an 
able  and  original-minded  man,  and  wMle  showing  throughout  acuteness  and 
independence  of  thought,  it  is  marked  by  glaring  inconsistencies  and  omditieB 
of  doctrine,  while  his  system  as  a  whole  comes  far  short  of  the  Calvinistic  one 
as  a  representation  of  what  Scripture  teaches  regarding  the  atonement.  We 
•cannot  conceive  of  any  one  who  is  instructed  in  tiie  Scriptures  accepting  Mr. 
Anderson's  views  on  the  subject  as  an  advance  on  those  which  nave  been 
hitherto  generally  prevalent  in  Scotland.  We  feel  it  unfair  to  remark  unfavour- 
ably on  the  style  of  a  posthumous  production.  Existinff  inaccuracies  would 
doubtiess  have  been  removed,  and  prolixities  alleviated,  had  the  author  been 
spared  to  bring  the  work  up  to  his  own  standard.  The  prevailing  sobriety  and 
massiveneas  of  the  language  seem  to  us  very  suitable  to  the  theme. 

DlSCOUBSES  ON  THX  BoOK  OF  RXVXLATION,  WITH  AN  iNTBODUCnON.     By  the 

Rev.  Alex.  Qbxgort,  M.A« 

LoBdoo:  HoddOT  *  StoQSliton.    1879L 

We  have  here  another  book  on  that  exhaustiess  theme,  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
We  do  not  know  whether  these  discourses  were  pr^ared  for  the  palpit,  and 
delivered  in  the  ordinary  cotnse  of  Sabbath  ministration ;  we  think  it  probable 
that  in  substance  at  least  they  were,  and  if  so,  we  regard  them  as  risbg  far 
above  the  average  of  pulpit  prelections.    Mr.  Gregory  is  evidently  a  xuan  of 
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deat  inteUigeDce,  of  exteonTe  infonnatioii,  of  tigotoofl  fetyte,  of  gebend  taaie 
and  coltore ;  and  he  has  evidently  ako  prepared  himself  hj  long  and  cazcfol 
special  study  for  the  task  of  expounding  this  portion  of  Scnptore.  The  intro- 
duction is  long  and  of  much  yafue^  deserving  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
gaining  some  satisfactoiy  insight  into  this  mysterious  book. 

Mr.  Gregory  belongs  to  the  historical  school  among  the  inteq)reters  of  the 
Apocalypse^  carefully  ahetaming  at  the  same  time  from  those  particnlaritiea  of 
exposition  in  which  some  of  the  interpreters  of  the  same  school  have  indulged. 
He  believes  the  prindples  of  this  system  of  interpretation  to  have  been  alteadj 
veri&ed  by  experience.  He  says,  p.  45 : '  The  writer  of  these  pages  was  accos- 
tomed  in  his  youth  to  read  the  interpreters  of  Fleming's  school,  and  when  he 
found  the  years  18i8, 1860,  and  1866  distinctly  mentioned  by  them  as  calamitoas 
dates  for  tne  Papacy,  he  often  said  to  himself,  that  if  he  lived  to  these  yeaia,  he 
would  watch  eagerly  for  the  events  which  they  brought  And  when  it  tnxiied 
out  that  each  of  these  years  in  succession  saw  a  heavy  bbw  inflicted  on  the 
Papal  power,  a  great  impression  was  made  on  hk  mind :  he  felt  that  this  oookl 
l^.np  mere  cgincidenQe,  out  a  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  book,  and  a  con- 
flrmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of  interpreting  its  times.' 

UTe  own  to  the  satisfoction  it  gave  us  to  discover  that  Mr.  Gregory  is  not  an 
advocate  of  the  pre-millennial  doctrine,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  quoting  the 
following  vigorous  and  inspiriting  words :  *  There  is  a  future  before  our  race, 
and  a  great  one ;  the  ijast  is  the  earnest  of  it.  We  see  no  reason  for  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  which,  along  with  the  expectation  of  the  bodily  appearance 
of  the  Saviour  as  the  only  hope  of  the  worlo,  gives  rise  to  the  unhappy  senti- 
ment formally  and  publidy  announced :  *'  The  office  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
not  to  convert  the  world."  •  .  •  The  future  would  lose  half  its  greatness  if  the 
triumph  over  evil  were  an  easy  one,  if  it  fell  into  the  lap  of  indolence,  and 
gave  us  a  millennium  readv  made  to  our  hands.  There  is  noble  and  chivabons 
work  to  do,  and  it  is  the  doing  of  it  will  make  our  future  great.'  This  is  a 
healthy  style  of  sentiment,  comparing  favourably  with  much  that  has  been 
recently  propounded,  and  has  our  hearty  sympathy.  The  whole  book  is  replete 
with  good  sense  as  well  as  scholarly  culture. 

Betteb  than  Gold  ;  or,  The  Precious  Bkx>d  of  Jeans.    By  H.  D.  Bbowk. 

London:  Hod4er  a  Stonghton.    1679. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  dear  statement  of  gospel  truth  in  its  most  im- 
portant aspects.  It  is  written  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and  its  teaching 
IS  illustrated  and  enforced  by  many  incidents  and  anecdotes  culled  from  the 
author's  stores  gathered  by  reading  and  observation.  In  this  way  it  is  wdl 
fitted  to  interest  and  instruct  those  whose  opportunities  of  hearing  liie  gospel 
have  not  been  extensive. 

The  Gospel  m  Leviticus.    By  James  Fleming,  D.D. 

London:  Morgan  a  Seott 
The  author  of  this  little  work  was  a  well-known  Congregational  minister  in 
London,  and  it  comes  to  his  friends  and  the  public  ^nerally  as  a  memorial 
volume,  his  death  having  taken  place  while  it  was  passmg  tinough  the  press. 
Its  su))ject  is  one  more  fiequently  dwelt  upon  during  a  former  generation  than 
it  is  now — ^the  tnrpical  meanings  of  the  Levitical  ordmances.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
feared,  that  under  the  influence  probably  of  that  criticism  '  of  the  letter,  not 
of  the  spirit,'  which  is  abroad,  this  aroect  of  the  Israelitish  economy  has  been 
allowed  to  f^  unduly  out  of  flight.  Dr.  Fleming's  |dan  is  to  take  a  series  of 
passages  from  Leviticus  referring  to  the  various  prescribed  observances,  asso- 
ciating with  these  corresponding  texts  from  the  New  Testament  embodying  the 
antilypical  significance,  and  to  found  on  the  combined  texts  a  practical  eiqioBi* 
tion.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  defending  the  1>ypical  princMe 
whidi  underlies  the  book.  The  whole  work  is  marked  by  soripturaf  inteiji* 
gence,  apposite  illustration,  and  fervent  piety.    Dr.  Fleming  was  distinguished 
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for  his  zeal  and  hifl  saccess  aa  an  evan^^elmt  and  paator,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
the  work  before  as  Ib  strongly  eyangehcaL  He  shows  that  Leviticus  and  the 
Mosaic  ordinances  in  genenJ  are  throughout  chai^rad  with  references  to,  and 
-pictures  of,  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  New  'i^stament,  and  equally  with 
much  important  practical  instruction  touching  the  details  of  Christian  service 
in  all  times.  We  heartily  commend  the  book,  and  would  rejoice  to  be  assured 
that  its  teachings  were  heard  from  every  pulpit  throughout  the  land. 


MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

Thib  Association  held  its  twenty-fourth  annual  Congress  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Lees  in  the  High  Church.  In  that  sermon  he  referred  to 
the  connection  between  religion  and  social  welfare,  and  thus  vindicated 
his  brethren  in  the  mmistry  from  the  charge  of  occnpying  themselves 
aboat  other  than  practically  beneficial  objects. 

'  There  was  deep  sympathy,'  he  said,  ^  with  the  object  of  the  Congress 
on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  clei^y.  It  had  pleased  some  to  regard  them 
as  wholly  given  up  to  ecclesiastical  wranglings  and  metaphysical 
theological  subtleties — ^holding  aloof  from  the  practical  business  of  life. 
Those  who  knew  them  better  were  aware  that  they  had  not  lost  those 
practical  aptitudes  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
all  Scotchmen.  Many  of  the  clei^  had  occupied  a  distingniahed  place 
in  the  ranks  of  social  reform.  To  one  whose  great  name  was  insq>arably 
connected  with  that  Church,  Scotland  owed  her  educational  system ;  to 
another — Chalmers — the  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  great  evil  of 
pauperism ;  to  another — ^Dr.  Duncan  of  Ruthwell — ^the  Savings  Bank ; 
to  Thomas  Guthrie,  the  advocacy  of  the  Bagged  School.  Such  men 
were  not  without,  followers  still,  both  iu  country  and  in  town.  The 
more  their  number  was  increased,  the  more  powerful  for  good  would  the 
Scottish  clergy  become.' 

Lord  Beay  acted  as  President  of  the  Congress,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  meeting  delivered  an  able  address  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall. 
The  address  consisted  in  a  vindication  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
association,  and  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
object  for  which  it  exists  could  best  be  secured.  He  counselled  its 
members  to  look  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  strive  to  imitate  what 
was  excellent  and  avoid  what  was  injurious  in  the  ways  of  others. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  meeting  the  Lord  Advocate 
delivered  a  learned  address  on  Jurisprud^ce,  alter  which  the  various 
sectional  departments  were  thrown  open,  and  papers  read  in  them  on 
social  subjects,  such  as  the  Bq)ression  of  Crime,  Sanitary  Reform, 
Education,  Temperance,  etc.   . 

It  has  been  asked,  What  good  results  from  all  the  talk  that  is  made  at 
such  meetings  1    And  it  is  hinted  that  it  is  but  very  little. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  connection  with  such  gather- 
ings it  is  very  difficult  to  tabulate  results;  the  Congress  is  a  deliberative  not 
a  legislative  body.  It  cannot,  like  Parliament  or  the  Oeneral  Assembly, 
enact  laws  for  the  observance  of  the  nation  or  the  Church.    But  surely 
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H  can  do  mnch  in  the  way  of  directing  men's  attention  to  important 
Bnbjects  of  a  social  kind,  in  furnishing  information  regarding  them,  and 
thns  forming  a  public  opinion  which  will  lead  to  action  both  of  a  private 
and  a  public  kind* 

THE  CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND  MOVINa  AT  LAST. 

Few  men  in  our  Church  were  regarded  with  more  respect,  and  in  few 
was  greater  confidence  placed,  than  the  late  Dr.  William  Johnston  of 
Limekihis.  His  upright  character,  lus  sound  judgment,  his  clear  vision 
and  cogent  argumentation,  made  him  a  speaker  of  mnch  power  at  our 
Sjnodical  gatherings.  He  passed  away  from  us,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  in  circumstances  that  were  impressive  and  affecting.  The 
illness  which  ended  fatally,  took  hold  of  him  whilst  he  was  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Synod  delivering  what  proved  to  be  his  dying  testtnumj. 
That  testimony  was  in  behoof  of  those  principles  of  religious  equality 
which  were  so  dear  to  him,  and  of  which,  during  a  long  life,  he  was  a 
clear  expounder  and  consistent  defender.  The  speech  he  gave  at  tiiat 
time  was  divided  into  three  parts,  each  being  an  indictment  of  the  Chnrch 
as  by  law  established.  He  affirmed  that  it  had  failed  in  three  most 
important  respects : — 1st,  To  keep  the  faith ;  2d,  To  keep  the  peace ;  3d, 
To  keep  the  people. 

In  recent  days  it  has  been  the  boast  of  leading  members  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Scotland,  that  it  was  never  so  strong  in  the  affections  of  its  people  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  well-known  and  stalwart  Dr.  Phin  strides 
through  the  whole  land  making  this  proclamation.  And  as  to  the  peace, 
there  never  was  a  Church  so  peaceable  and  so  immoveably  resolved  tliat 
peace  should  be  within  its  walls.  Year  after  year,  at  the  meetings  of 
Assembly,  it  was  triumphantly  proclaimed  that  they  were  not,  as  other 
Churches,  afflicted  with  heresy,  or  those  who  raised  a  hue  and  cry  anent 
it.  Yery  little,  however,  was  ever  said  about  the  faith.  They  had  peace 
and  were  getting  the  people,  and  that  was  enough. 

People  outside  its  pale  wondered  how  a  Church  could  cry  <  Peace, 
peace,'  when  there  was  only  too  much  occasion  at  least  for  inquiry,  if  not 
for  war.  Occasional  utterances  of  a  strange  kind  were  heard  from  its 
members,  but  these  culminated  in  a  volume  recently  published,  entitled 
Scotch  Sermons.  People  asked  what  is  to  be  done  about  these  prodnc* 
tions?  Surely  in  some  of  them  at  least,  it  was  said,  thefidth  as  set 
forth  in  the  Confession  is  more  than  ignored,  it  is  scorned. 

Action,  however,  has  be^  taken  at  last.  The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
has  arisen  in  defence  of  the  truth.  A  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  on 
the  7th  ult.,  at  which  two  of  these  sermons  formed  the  subject  of 
lengthened  and  even  heated  discussion.  The  sermons  in  question  were 
entitled  ^  Authority,'  and  ^  Things  that  cannot  be  Shaken.'  Their  author 
is  Eev.  Mr.  Macfarlan,  minister  of  Leuzie.  Speaking  of  these  sermoDS 
at  this  meeting  of  presbytery,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  which  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  may  be  reckoned  the  leader  of 
the  orthodox  party,  said:  < It  was  his  deep  conviction  that  in  many 
particular  aspects,  as  well  as  in  theur  general  tenor,  these  sermons  were 
unscriptural,  and  contrary  to  those  things  which  were  most  surely 
believed  among  them.    The  first  of  these,  entitled  <^  Authority,'*  tended. 
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In  hiB  opinioD,  to  limit,  or  rather,  he  should  say,  to  detract  from  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  he  argued  that  it  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  writer  had  rejected  the  theories  of  plenary  and  verbal 
inspiration  and  faith  in  miracles,  and  that  he  did  not  belieye  in  the 
historical  Christ,  but  in  a  mythical  personage  created  by  the  inventive 
imaginations  of  the  Christians  of  tlie  second  century,  and  invested  by 
th&Da  with  imaginary  attributes  of  wisdom  and  power.  In  the  second 
sermon,  which  bore  the  title,  '^  Things  that  cannot  be  Shaken,''  it  was 
stated  that  the  new  sciences  had  shaken  the  old  theologies,  such  as  the 
descent  of  man  from  the  Adam  of  Genesis,  the  fall  of  that  Adam,  and  so 
on,  although  the  author  had  not  one  tittle  of  evidence,  either  scientific  or 
historical,  in  favour  of  that  position.  The  dogmas  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Macfarlan,  had  been  shaken,  included  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ, 
and  this  declaration  was  also  inconsistent  with  Scripture.'  In  conclu- 
sion, he  said  Mr.  Macfarlan  had  declared  that  the  old  theologies  were 
being  shaken,  and  would  soon  disappear. 

Such  is  the  very  serious  charge  which  Dr.  Jamieson  brings  against 
the  sermons  of  his  fellow-presbyter.  So  great,  however,  was  the  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  discourses,  and  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  reference  to  them,  that  no  fewer  than  four  motions  were  made, 
none  of  which  were  adopted,  and  the  discussion  was  acljoumed  for  a 
week. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  Presbytery,  on  the  14th,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  not  much  improv^.  Dr.  J.  Elder  Cumming  spoke  strongly 
in  support  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  motion,  and  said  some  things  in  the  line  of 
Dr.  Jamieson's  remarks  with  more  emphasis.  These  two  gentlemen 
seemed  to  know  their  own  mind,  and  had  resolved  what  they  would  do  if 
they  had  their  way;  but  the  Presbytery,  as  a  whole,  was  in  sad  confusico, 
and  after  several  motions  had  been  made,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned 
till  Monday  the  18th. 

The  debate  was  resumed  and  carried  on  at  the  meeting  on  the  18th 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  previous  meetings.  Evidently  many 
members  of  the  Presbytery,  and  chief  amongst  them  Dr.  Donald  Macleod, 
were  sorely  vexed  that  this  discussion  had  been  forced  on  them.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Macleod  rated  everybody  all  round — the  authors  of  the  unfortunate 
sermons,  the  editor  of  them,  the  Free  Church  minister  who  had  referred 
to  them  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  zealous  member  of  Presbytery  who  had 
raised  the  storm  within  its  borders.  Ultimately,  Dr.  Jamieson's  motion, 
to  the  eGfect  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  be  appointed,  with  instractions 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Macfarlan,  and  report  to  the  Presbytery  on  an  early 
day,  was  carried.  Thus  the  case  is  still  pending,  and  its  progress  will 
be  noted  with  much  interest  by  many  more  than  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  or  even  the  Church  of  Scotand. 


MEETTNa  OF  THE  PAN-PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Tins  important  congress  began  its  sittings  in  Philadelphia  on  Thursday, 
September  23d.  On  the  previous  evening,  however,  there  was  a  public 
reception  of  the  delegates,  at  which  a  cordial  welcome  was  given  them 
by  Governor  Hoyt,  and  short  addresses  given  by  Principal  Cairns,  Prin- 
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cipal  M'Cosb,  and  others.  The  opening  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rer. 
Dr,  Paxton  of  New  York. 

The  meeting  of  the  Gooncil  in  Philadelphia  excited  mndi  interest,  and 
the  reception  accorded  to  the  delegates  was  most  cordiaL  Things,  hov* 
ever,  are  done  differently  in  America  in  some  respects  from  what  thqr  are 
in  this  country ;  e.g.j  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  speeches  deliTered,intbe 
case  of  the  more  eminent  members  there  are  some  introductory  remarks 
of  a  personal  kind,  which  are  not  nsaally  given  with  us.  Amongst 
others  who  are  honoured  or  tried  with  thiis  kind  of  description,  is  oor 
own  admirable  Principal.  In  the  Philadelphia  Press  he  is  described  as  a 
typical  Scotchman  and  Coyenanter,  and  the  description  is  yery  minute- 
indeed,  and  clones  with  the  aifirmation  that  he  is  a  man  that  conid  lead 
an  army  or  suffer  martyrdom  at  the  stake.  As  a  speaker,  he  is  described 
as  carrying  with  him  the  sympathies  of  tiie  entire  audienoe^  speaking 
always  with  power,  and  often  rising  into  pathos. 

Interviewing  is  another  practice  peculiar  to  America.  The  del^ates 
suffered  from  this.  It  is  said  of  Dr.  Calderwood,  that,  like  many  other 
of  l^e  foreign  delegates,  he  dislikes  to  be  interviewed,  but  he  politelj 
answered  the  questions  of  the  Press  reporter.  These  questions  and 
answers  were  given,  and  relate  to  the  state  of  things  ecclesiasticallj  in* 
Scotland.  Of  Dr.  Calderwood  himself,  the  Press  says :  *  He  is  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  foreign  delegates.  He  occupies  the  chair  once  filled  bj 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Christopher  North,  and  is  a  profound  scholar  and- 
an  able  man  in  all  departments  of  learning.' 

As  at  the  great  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  three  years  ago,  papers 
were  read  bearing  not  only  on  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism,  bnt  of 
religion  throughout  the  world,  and  conversations  and  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  the  papers  as  well  as  on  the  papers  themselves.  Thus,  amongst 
others,  papers  were  read  by  Principal  Cairns,  on  the  ^  Yicarions  Sacrifioe' 
of  Christ;'  by  Dr.  Knox,  Belfast,  on  ^The  Evangelization  of  Ireland;' 
by  Dr.  Macleod,  Birkenhead,  on  ^The  Children's  Portion  in  the  Sabbath 
^rvice ; '  by  Dr.  Blaikie,  on  '  The  Influence  of  the  Oospel  on  Employers 
and  Employed ; '  by  Professor  Calderwood,  on  ^The  Relation  of  Sdence 
and  Beligion.' 

A  resolution  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  of  clergy  from  all  the 
Beformed  Churches,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  defining  the  consensus 
of  the  Reformed  Confession,  and  to  report  at  next  Council.  The  adnm- 
tagea  resulting  from  the  congregating  of  so  many  brethren  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  from  the  free  expression  of  opinion  among  men  holding 
the  same  creed,  but  having  come  through  a  vast  variety  and  eren 
diversity  of  experience,  cannot  but  be  great.  On  this  point  the  journal 
already  referred  to  thus  speaks :  ^Here  is  a  gathering  of  three  hundred 
distinguished  divines,  and  more  than  an  equal  number  of  leading  laymen, 
coming  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  inspired  by  the  noblest 
purposes  that  can  animate  the  hearts  of  men.  Representatives  of  all 
countries  and  all  peoples,  they  seek  no  selfish  ends,  no  private  gain,  and 
aro  moved  by  no  worldly  ambitions,  bnt  with  all  their  wide  diversities  of 
opinion,  custom,  and  practice,  they  come  to  unite  ^in  one  common 
endeavour  to  forward  the  cause  of  Christian  progress. '  The  meeting  of 
such  a  body  of  men,  learned,  pious,  ripe  in  experience  and  competent  it^ 
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knowledge,  earnefitly,  sincerelj,  and  prayerfnllj  devoting  mind  and  heart 
to  snch  an  object,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  profound  and  abiding 
impression  on  religions  life  and  thought  throughout  Christendom*' 


*  NATIONALIZING'  THE  NATIONAL  CHFRCH. 
A  National  Church  is  not  only  a  Church  for  the  nation,  but  the  Church 
of  the  nation.  When  it  loses  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  becomes 
only  a  minority  of  the  population,  its  days  are  numbered,  and  its  doom 
is  near.  So  feel  not  a  few  men  of  perspicacity  within  the  pale  of  both  the 
Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  Conspicuous  amongst 
these  is  Dean  Stanley,  and  so  he  comes  forth  with  a  plan  for  ^  nationaliz-* 
ing'  the  National  Church.  That  plan  is  to  make  it  of  universal  compre- 
hoDsion,  embrace  within  its  pale  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinions,  and 
that  there  be  no  creed  and  no  subscription !  This  will  do  justice  to  all, 
and  save  the  Church.  The  defenders  of  a  national  establishment  of 
religion  must  feel  that  things  are  far  gone  with  them  when  they  are 
reduced  to  this.  Suppose  the  proposal  of  the  amiable  Dean  acted  on, 
and  what  a  spectacle  would  be  presented, — ^men  of  the  most  antagonistic 
creeds  destroying  each  other,  but  all  supported  by  a  common  fund 
drawn  from  the  Exchequer  of  the  State !  Why,  this  is  as  if  the  State 
were  to  pay  a  national  army  whose  regiments  were  engaged  in  war 
against  each  other. 

The  Dean,  however,  thinks  that  men  of  very  diverse  religious  convic- 
tions may  remain  within  the  Established  fold,  as  they  require  not  to  express 
belief  in  the  doctrines,  but  in  the  doctrine  of  the  creed  of  the  Church.  A 
well-known  clergyman,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  cannot  see  his  way  to 
remain  in  such  a  position.  As  he  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  creed,  snch  as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  fact  of 
miracles,  he  has  renounced  his  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Most  men  will  think  that  in  so  doing  he  has  acted  as  an  honest  man. 
This,  however,  seems  not  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  brethren.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Haweis  avers  that  he  ought  to  have  remained  till  the 
administration '  had  compelled  him  to  retire.  This,  as  things  at 
present  are,  might  have  been  long  enough.  But  Mr.  Brooke's  case  is 
an  interesting  and  significant  one,  as  showing  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Church  is  to  be  '  nationalized ' — ^viz.,  by  its  ceasing  to  have  connection 
of  a  compulsory  and  pecuniary  kind  with  the  State. 


( 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  LIBERATION 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  were  held  on  the  19th  ult.,  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  College  Buildings,  Edinburgh.  A  conference  was 
held  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  which  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  MP.,  presided, 
and  which  was  largely  attended  by  delegates  from  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Peddie  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing 
advocates  of  Voluntaryism,  and  it  is  well  for  the  cause  that  it  has  such 
able  and  consistent  friends  as  he  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  speech, 
like  all  the  speeches  on  the  occasion,  was  hopeful  in  a  high  degree.  The 
succinct  and  comprehensive  report  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  secre- 
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tary  was  also  hopeful  in  its  lone, — (he  retiim  of  a  Libend  Goyermneiit 
to  power,  of  so  many  Liberals  holding  advanced  yiews  on  the  subject 
of  Disestablislmient,  the  passmg  of  the  English  Burials  Bill,  and  other 
points  being  referred  to  as  signs  of  progress. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  hall  (capable  of 
containing  2500),  which  was  well  filled.  Mr.  Duncan  McLaren,  M.P., 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  McLaren  is  a  veteran  in  the  cause,  and  has,  ia 
the  course  of  a  long  public  career,  rendered  it  most  important  sendees. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  surveyed  the  ground  from  a  point  of  vantage. 
In  supporting  a  resolution  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Principal 
Oaims  referred  to  the  kindly  tone  which  had  breathed  throughout  the 
speeches  of  the  day.  If,  as  the  Principal  affirms,  there  was  improvement 
in  this  respect  on  some  utterances  in  the  past,  it  may  arise  from  the 
chivalrous  feeling  which  makes  victors  generous.  It  is  true  that  victoiy 
is  not  yet  on  the  side  of  the  friends  of  religious  equality,  but  it  is  not  far 
distMit.  The  Established  Church  exists  simply  by  sufferance  and  senti- 
ment. It  exists  because  it  happens  to  exist  and  to  have  certain  traditional 
forces  in  its  favour.  But  it  has  now  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  argument 
Dean  Stanley  gave  the  last  blow  to  all  argumentation  on  the  subject 
when  he  pleaded  for  a  creedless  Church  as  in  point  of  justice  the  only 
truly  national  one.  This  Society,  therefore,  may  well  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  its  past  labours,  and  its  recent  happy  and  snccessfal 
gatherings. 

JITYENILE  OFFENDERS. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  juvenile  offenders,  is  one  that  ia 
forcing  itself  into  prominence.  It  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  it  is  being  discussed  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  day.  A  meeting  in  connection  with  this  subject 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  towards  the  beginning  of  last 
month.  The  principal  speaker  was  Lord  Derby,  who  proposed  the 
following  motion : — 

^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meetmg,  legislation  is  urgently  required 
to  prevent  juvenile  offenders  (the  age  to  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the 
Legislature)  being  sent  to  conmion  jails,  either  for  terms  of  punishment 
or  preliminary  to  their  committal  to  reformatory  or  industrial  schools; 
and  this  meeting  is  also  of  opinion  that  suitable  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  detention  of  such  juvenile  offenders  separate  from  adolts, 
between  the  time  of  arrest  and  that  of  the  hearing  of  the  charges  agamst 
them.' 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Houghton,  and  unanimously  carried. 
The  speech  of  Lord  Derby  possessed  his  usual  characteristics— good 
feeling  and  good  sense  calmly  and  clearly  expressed.  At  its  condosion 
he  said :  ^  If  I  may  sum  up  what  I  believe  to  be  immediately  desirahle,  I 
would  put  it  under  three  heads  :  No  imprisonment  in  any  case  for  boys 
under  fourteen;  and  extended  power  ojf  moderate  corporal  pumshmfsot  op 
to  that  age ;  and,  thirdly,  the  provision  of  distinct  and  separate  places  of 
detention  for  young  offenders,  so  that  they  shall  not  escape  punishment 
altogether  merely  because  it  is  undesirable  to  send  them  to  jail' 

The  question  is  one  which  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.    Bnt  it  is 
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o&e  whidi  mast  he  earnestly  and  practically  considered.  Oar  juyenile 
population  soon  become  our  adalt  population,  and  if  they  grow  np 
hardened  criminals,  they  are  a  cnrse  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
Admirable  things  have  been  done  in  this  connection  by  earnest  philan- 
thropists. The  name  of  Dr.  Gnthrie  stands  first  among  the  foremost 
in  this  connection.  His  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  yontMnl  victims  of 
nusfortane  and  crime  are  still  touching  many  hearts,  whilst  tl^  Ragged 
School  which  he  founded  has  done,  and  sUIl  is  doing,  noble  woik.  But 
whilst  there  is  room  and  a  call  for  private  and  personal  efifort,  there  is  a 
can  also  for  national  action.  And  it  is  well  that  distinguished  members  of 
the  Government  and  persons  in  the  highest  position  in  society  should 
have  their  attention  earnestly  directed  to  it.  As  Lord  Derby  remarked, 
what  we  have  to  dm  at  is  not  so  much  the  infliction  of  punishment,  as 
to  deter  and  to  reform.  Hence  not  sending  to  jail,  but  some  more 
excellent  way  must  be  discovered  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  this  subject  formed  the  theme  of  one  of  the  papers 
read.  That  paper  excited  considerable  discussion.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  felt  was  how  to  rescue  juvenile  offenders  from  a  possible  life  of 
crime,  and  yet  not  leave  parents  free  from  the  responsibOity  that  rests 
on  them  to  provide  for  their  own.  Many  of  these  poor  children  are 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  are  n^lected  by  their  parents, 
who  spend  on  their  own  yicious  mdulgence  the  means  that  ought  to  be 
i&mployed  in  supporting  and  educating  their  children.  Nay,  some 
parents  are  so  bereft  of  all  natural  affection  that  they  compel  their 
children  to  beg  or  steal  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  evil  passions.  In  connection,  then,  with  the  question.  What  is  to  l^ 
done  with  erring  and  vicious  children?  emerges  also  the  question,  What 
is  to  be  done  with  vicious  and  unnatural  parents?  Many  of  these  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  providing  for  their 
families ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the  parents  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
children,  and  of  society  at  large,  the  utmost  care  shoald  be  taken  to  see 
that  this  shall  not  be  allowed. 


FRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  28th  September,  and  heard  Mr.  Connor's 
trials  for  ordination.  These  being  cordially  sustained,  his  ordination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Old  Meldram  on  Tuesday,  26ih  October — ^Mr.  Dobson 
to  preside,  Mr.  Beath  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  to  address  the  people.  The 
presbytery  next  took  up  a  call  from  Carnoustie  to  Mr.  Dempster  of  Lnmsden. 
Keasons  of  translation  and  answers  were  read,  and  commissioners  from  both 
eoDgregations  were  fully  heard.  Mr.  Dempster  declared  his  aoceptahce  of  the 
call,  and  the  presbytcoy  unanimously  agreed  to  loose  him  from  his  charge,  and 
directed  him  to  repair  to  the  Presbytcffy  of  Arbroath  to  be  inducted  into  his 
new  charge.  After  prayer  his  name  was  taken  from  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Duncan, 
Lynturk,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  church  at  Lumsden  vacant,  and  also  to 
act  as  moderator  of  session  during  the  vacancy. 

Annandale. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  5th  October  last— the  Bey. 
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Peter  Gainttfaeis,  moderator.  Mr.  Tbonis  npoiied  that  in  tenu  of  jDwai^ 
menthe bad  moderated  inaeall  at  Mofftt,  and  that  Mr.  Alerander  R  IrEweo, 
A.M.,  preacher,  had  been  dnhr  eleefced.  MeearB.  James  Sinclair  and  John 
Miller,  attested  commwsioneTs,  laid  the  call  on  the  table,  signed  by  193  mem- 
ber and  71  ordinanr  bearers,  with  a  petition  praying  the  presbytery  to  sastaxn 
the  said  call  and  taie  steps  to  posecnte  it  to  a  saocesBfdl  iasae.  Parties  were 
heaid  and  remored.  The  presbytery,  after  reascming,  nnanimonslY  sostuned 
the  call  to  Mr.  M^Ewen,  and  in  riew  of  his  acceptance,  upointed  him  triab 
for  ordination.  Mr.  Thomas  £.  Calvert,  AJI.,  stodenl^  baring  satiBfaetoifly 
passed  his  entrance  examinations  before  the  piesbytenr,  it  was  nnanimooslT 
agreed  to  certify  him  for  admission  to  the  Theological  Hall  as  a  first  year^ 
stodent.  Mr.  Bomild  further  reported  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  Mr. 
Boss's  visit  to  the  ooDcregations  within  the  bounds.  The  presbytery  expressed 
approval.  Read  circular  from  the  Interim  Fordgn  Mission  Secretary,  calling 
attention  to  the  Synod's  resolution  instructing  all  presbyterieB  and  sessions  to 
take  such  steps  as  seem  fitted  to  secure  that  aH  under  their  care  shall  c(mtribate 
suitably  to  the  support  of  our  missbns.  Remitted  this  matter  to  aU  sessiooa, 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  first  meeting  in  the  year  1881.  Hie  nreaby- 
tery  agreed  to  take  up  at  next  meeting  synodical  remits  on  *  The  MisBioii 
Seoretaryships'  and  *  Written  Examinations  in  Sabbath  Schools.'  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Annan  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  November,  being  the  16th  day  of  November,  at  11.45  A.1C. 

Arhroaih.-^Thm  presbyt^  met  in  Brechin  on  Tuesday,  12th  October — Mr. 
Howat,  Arbroath,  moderator.  Mr.  Hay,  Montrose,  intimated  that  his  coDeagoe, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hislop,  had  died  at  Langhohn  on  the  8d  instant  After  prayer 
by  Mr.  M^Nab,  Mr.  Hidop's  name  was  removed  from  the  roll,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  minute  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  him  who  had  for 
some  yean  been  the  father  of  the  presbytery.  Took  up  Synod's  remit  anent 
mission  secretaryships,  when,  after  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  presbytety  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  offices  of  honie 
and  foreign  mission  secretory  should  be  combined.  Mr.  John  Aikinhead, 
student,  having  been  examined  according  to  Synod's  rule,  was  dulv  certified 
to  the  Hall.  An  extract  minute  of  the  Aberdeen  Presbytery^having  been  read, 
intimating  that  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Demneter,  M.A.,  Lumsden,  had  acc^ited  the 
call  to  Carnoustie  and  been  loosed  from  his  charge,  it  was  agreod  that  the 
presbytery  proceed  to  induct  Mr.  Dempster  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  C^- 
noustie  congregation  on  Tuesday,  26th  October  current — ^Mr.  Mitchell,  Muhrton, 
to  preach ;  Mr.  Goold,  Montrose,  to  induct  and  address  the  minister ;  and  Mr. 
Hay,  Montrose,  to  address  the  people.  It  was  agreed  that  in  future  the  pres- 
bytery meet  on  the  Tuesday  after  Ine  second  Sabbath  of  evezy  alternate  month, 
beginning  \rith  February. 

Brechin, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  12th  Octobei^-Mr.  Didde,  mode- 
rator. A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Beak,  preacher,  was  read,  intimating  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  addressed  to  him  by  the  concregation  at  New  Leeds. 
Mr.  Beak  being  present,  the  call  was  put  into  his  hanos,  after  which  he  under- 
went trials  for  ordination,  which  were  cordially  sustained,  and  his  ordination  at 
New  Leeds  appointed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  27th  October,  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon — ^Mr.  Bruce  to  preach  ;  Mr.  Dickie  to  preside,  ordain,  and  addreca 
the  minister ;  and  Mr.  R.  Paterson  was  appointed  to  address  the  oongr^ation ; 
the  edict  to  be  served  on  the  two  Sabbaths  preceding  the  day  of  ordination. 
Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  M.A.,  student  of  the  second  year,  gave  a  popular  sennoa 
on  John  i.  29,  and  was  afterwards  examined  in  theology  and  in  tne  Roles  and 
Forms  of  Process,  all  of  which  were  sustained  by  ^e  presbytery ;  and  the 
derk  was  instructed  to  certify  him,  and  also  Mr.  Joseph  Rorke,  student  of  the 
fint  year,  who  performed  the  exercises  prescribed  to  lum  at  a  previous  meetu^ 
of  presbyterv,  to  the  Theological  Hall.  Next  meeting  of  presbytoy  to  be  hdd 
at  I7ew  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  27th  Octob^,  at  11  o'clock  A.H. 
.    Cupar, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  class-room  of  Boston  Church,  Cupar,  on 
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the  12th  October— Mr.  Fleming,  moderator.  Mr.  James  Eidd,  M.A.,  was 
preBent,  and  accepted  the  call  addrefised  to  him  by  the  congregation  of  St. 
Andrews.  Having  paand  his  trials  to  the  fall  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery, 
his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  pUoe  on  Wednesday  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber— ^Mr.  Pollock  to  preach ;  Mr.  Smith  to  preside  in  the  ordination,  and 
address  the  minister ;  and  Mr.  Fleming  to  address  the  congregation.  Entered 
on  consideration  of  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  secretarysldps,  when  it  was 
onanimoosly  agreed  to  report  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  presbytery,  it  is 
desirable  tiut  the  home  and  foreign  secretaryships  shoi:dd  not  be  combined, 
bat  kept  separate  as  heretofore. 

Dundee. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Taesday,  21st  September— the  Bev.  Charles 
Jordan,  moderator.  The  standing  committees  for  1880-81  were  appointed.  The 
f  blowing  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Disestablii^ment  were  nnani- 
mODsly  i^pted  by  the  presbytery,  viz.: — 1st,  To  enjoin  the  membon  of  presbytery 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  n«BCTnfnate  intelligence  on  the  sabject,  and  speciidly 
to  hanpe  regud  to  the  seripUu'al  anpeets  of  the  qaestion  bearing  apon  the  parity 
and  BpiritoaHty  of  the  Church.  2d,  To  empower  the  new  conmiittee  to  arrange 
a  diort  coarse  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in  two  or  more  churches  daring  £e 
winter  months.  Mr.  Drummond  was  reappointed  convener  of  the  new  com* 
ndttee.  The  Stodents'  Committee  unanimously  agreed  to  represent  to  the 
presbytery  the  desirabilitjr  of  curying  out  the  rules  of  Synod  which  prescribe 
that  a  student  shall  reside  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  under  whose 
care  he  places  himself  at  the  close  of  the  Hall  session.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  receive  and  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  Bead  an 
extract  minute  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missious  witii  reference 
to  evangelistic  work  done  b^  Mr.  Williamson,  evangelist,  at  Ferrv-port-on-Craig 
and  Tayport,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Alexander  Jack,  bearing  that 
meetings  were  held  which  were  attended  by  from  60  to  500,  that  great  interest 
was  awakened  by  these  meetings,  and  that  many  profess  to  have  received 
spiritual  profit  The  presbytery  expressed  satisfaction  at  this  gratifying  report. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  pay  over  the  whole  sum  received  for  the  Newtyle 
Chorch  to  the  Synod's  treasurer,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Mission  Funds  of  the 
Church.  It  was  a^;reed  to  transmit  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Crowlev,  student  in 
Arts,  to  the  Committee  on  Theological  Education,  as  an  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  HalL  Mr.  T.  S.  Miller,  student  of  the  second  year,  gave  a  popular  sermon, 
which  was  sustained. 

2>iin/ennlt?i«.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  12th  October — Bev.  Mr. 
Sclater,  moderator.  George  Birrell,  Esq.,  was  nominated  to  serve  on  the 
Mission  Board  for  the  four  years  ending  in  May  1885.  Bead  circular  from  the 
Mission  Board  requesting  the  presbytery  to  report  to  the  committee  regarding 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  missionary  organization  in  their  midst.  The 
matter  was  remitted  to  the  presbyterv's  Mission  Committee  to  inquire  and 
report.  Messrs.  John  Duncan,  Alexander  Westwater,  and  Alexander  Hunter 
were  certified  to  the  HalL  Mr.  Hayworth,  the  presbytery's  missionary,  gave 
in  his  annual  report  The  presbytery,  while  lamenting  the  indifference  to 
spiritual  things  at  present  prevailing,  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  report, 
and  encourag^  Mr.  Hayworth  to  prosecute  his  arduous  labours.  Next  meeting 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  14th  December,  at  half -past  eleven. 

Edinburgh. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  Presbyterv  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  on 
Tuesday,  5th  Octobei>— Bev.  B.  Small,  moderator.  The  report  on  the  proposed 
division  of  the  presbytery  was  submitted,  and  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Bruce,  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P.,  gave 
notice  that  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery  he  would  move — ^That  the  presbytery 
overture  the  Synod  to  take  measures  for  securing  a  proper  representation  of  tho 
eldership  in  presbyteries  and  synods,  by  giving  power  to  sessions  which  cannot 
send  one  of  tneir  own  members  to  these  courts,  to  elect  a  representative  fron^ 
any  other  session  in  the  Church.  Comnussioners  from  Bosehall  United  Presby- 
terian Church  having  been  heard,  it  was  agreed  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  that 
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QongregatioD  on  Monday,  18th  cart  The  aUpcmd  ^f^j^^J^^^^Sl^!^ 
£m^.  Gray,  CanoDgate,  «ibmitted  the  report  of  ^^^^^^J^ 
ndttee,  which  Btit«i  that  only  eleven  congregaUona  ha^^ 
heldroecialewmgeliaticaerTices  during  the  year.  Tto  report  waaa^eo, 
and  t^oonWthanked.  The  report  of. the  oommittee  oo  Siu^ScW 
SimiLS^  also  pn^ented  bylSr.  Maxahall.  ?-*  OaWer^andj.  rt « 
beUeTedthattheacheme  had  proved  highly  auooe«W^^^^ 

tinue  itfor  another  year.    The  prw^bytery  next  *^/,P*^^^*SI!  d^  tL 

Robert  Gemmell,  the  hiatory  of  which  wM^'««^FtoWed 

report  of  the  committee  upon  the  'request'  l?d««i^y  ^'^^JS^A^ 

m^ded  that  the  presbytery  should  finJ  it  to  be  ^^^J,*  "|Sf|r!a,^ 

should  cancel  thA  owi  deeds,  which  had  been  fj^^^^^^ 

duly  carried  into  effect  above  two  years  ago,  and  that  aa  the  P^^7" 

noLsonwhichwouMjustifythem  in  giving  effect  to  thmre^^ 

fore  declined  to  comply  with  it.    The  i^wrt  was  adopted,  »^*J-^^ 

protested  and  appealed  to  the  Synod.    The  modi«tor  gave  iM^ola"^ 

Lit  the  preabytSy  should  reconsider  the  report  of  the  «Hnm 

€huich  property  come  to  at  Uist  meeting,  and  the  deosiona  given  on  «» 

^^^'jSSl^i:.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesdav,  5th  October— the  Bcy^Sm^ 
Sleath,  Bo'neas,  m^erator.  Mr.  Thomas  M'Nea,  «*«^*»  ^^^«Jf!^ 
all  his  prescribed  exercUes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  preabytey ,  »  —LSZ! 
to  certSy  him  to  the  HaU  asa  second  year's  student.  ?ntcr^  npon  coiww 
tion  of  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  secwtaryships.  After  aw©™*"^'!^^ 
agreed  by  a  majority  to  recommend  to  the  Synod  that  tlie  honw  •"^^^ 
secretaryships  be  combined.  The  presbytery  resolved  to  adopt  a  ^««^2 
written  examinations  in  the  Sabbath  schools  within  the  bounds,  *"9,*PC*^ 
a  committee  to  mature  and  cany  out  the  details  of  the  acheme— Mr.  m^ 
Linlithgow,  ccmvener.  A  circular  from  the  Rev.  D.  WiUiamaon,  lateM 
Foreign  Mission  Secretary,  anent  *  the  means  of  increaamg  the  »<»««^^^*r 
income  of  the  Church,'  was  remitted  to  the  Committee  on  MiauoDS  «»  b™ 
gelistic  Effort  to  consider  and  report.  The  Rev.  Robert  ^^^^Jr^ 
was  nominated  as  the  presbytery's  representetive  at  the  MiBsaon  ^^^]r 
term  ending  May  1886.  Next  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  I^f^**' '  ^ 
(?aflb»ay.— This  presbytery  met  at  Newton-Stewart  on  6th  Oc^^f^ 
was  constituted  by  Mr.  Squair,  moderator.  Mr.  W.  G.  M'Conctoe,  ■»«»»" 
the  first  year,  delivered  a  discourse,  and  waa  examined  on  *  ^^^°^^^ 
Atonement.'     THpoa  avMmAium.  wpta  Mn^iallv  snat&ined.  and  it  waa  sg^!^ 


tne  nrst  year,  delivered  a  discourse,  and  waa  exammea  oa  "^!JIi  to 
Atonement.'  These  exercises  were  cordially  sustained,  and  it  ^»**  JRJJJ 
certify  him  to  the  Hall.  Took  into  consideration  the  goodness  ol  w» 
manifested  in  the  late  bountiful  harvest  .  It  was  agreed  that  the  PWjw 
should  now  unite  in  thanksgiving,  and  this  service  was  conducted  ^^^ 
Mr.  M'Lellan,  late  of  Rousy.  A  service  of  thanksgiving  waa  also  f^^^^ST 
to  be  observed  by  the  congregations.  It  waa  reported  that,  since  "■*^JT^ 
Mr.  John  Kyle,  student,  had  been  removed  by  death,  and  it  was  «p*^ /^ 
this  should  be  recorded  in  the  minute  of  presbytciy,  and  the  derk  w»  ™' 
Btructed  to  write  to  his  parente  a  letter  of  conddence,  exprcssiw  « «» 
luffh  esteem  in   vhi^K  4:)ioii>  o^n  <«ro<i  %^^\a  v^»  ^^k^  «w«aK«fArv.    Ai  lomio^j 


--.^«.>^v«^  w  wnj^  xo  D18  parents  a  letter  oi  conoiwence,  expre—^^  -  , 
high  cst^  in  which  their  son  was  held  by  the  presbytery.  AiJ0«W 
appomted,  a  conference  on  missions  was  hehl.  It  was  opened  by  ^'X^ 
WHO  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  and  he  recdved  the  »»» 
OT  the  preabytery.  A  communication  on  foreign  missions  from  the  ff^ 
^tiug  ^^^  ^^  **^^®'  ^*"'^  ^^  ^^  ^g'®®^  ^^^^^  ^  *"**^  up  »* »«" 
haU '^5^SL1^'?^'*?""'^*»»  presbytery  held  their  usual  monthly  meeting  '^j^ 
X,1c?JSS^  ^^"^  ^"^  ^^  ^^tober,  when  the  Rev.  i.  ^i^J^ 
t^^S^^^i^'' ?^^***»''«  ^^»^-  Itwas  arranged  to modeiateM^^ 
^e  ftSS^t  ^  ^/  ?^^-  ^-  Young,  Woodlanda  &urch,  on  the  350.  ^ 
«^t^t  Sm?7  'l*^^  ^«^**>'  wai  mentioned  at  £600^  and  tl«*<^jj 
^^    »t  £400.    It  waa  reported  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Ha»**^ 
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had  been  sdeeted  by  a  lai^ge  majority  of  St  George's  Road  oongiegatioiiy  and 
the  call  was  sustained.  The  adoption  of  a  report  on  miflaionary  a&bs,  which 
reccmimended  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  missionaiy 
asaodations  in  connection  with  chnrches,  was  agreed  to  nnanimoasly.  It  was 
urged  by  the  Rer.  Dr*  Williamson,  OhefoO)  China,  that  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  women  in  the  empire  in  which  he  laboured.  !Che 
remaining  business  consisted  almost  entirely  ca  the  examination  of  students. 

Olasgow  (SoutA).— This  presbytery  met  October  5th — Rer.  Joseph  Goribett^ 
moderator.  An  extract  minute  of  the  presbytery  of  Perth  was  read  r^aoding. 
thd  charges  made  by  Rey.  Fergus  Ferguson  against  Rey.  Dr.  Marshall,  Goupar- 
Angus.  The  Glei^  said  that  the  death  of  Dr.  Marshall  put  an  end  to  the  case 
so  far  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was  concerned.  It  was  agreed  to  remit  the  extract  from: 
the  Perth  Presbytery  to  a  small  committee,  of  which  the  derk  was  appointed 
oonyener.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  an  application  to  the  Pollookshielda  oongrega* 
tton  for  moderation,  and  the  18th  was  nxed  as  the  date. 

jETafRt&on.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  28th  September — Mr.  Dunlop, 
moderator.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Shaw,  probationer,  under  oJl  to  Brandon  Street 
Church,  was  present,  and  deliyered  his  trials  for  ordination,  which  wero* 
unanimously  sustained,  and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,  14th  October,  attwelye  o'clock — Mr.  Gilmour  to  preach,  Mr.  Meikle* 
John  to  ordain  and  address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Whillas  to  address  the  con- 
gregation. A  deputation  from  the  congregation  of  Larkhall  appeared  and 
presented  a  request  for  sick  supply  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  serious 
illness  of  Mr.  Shearer,  which  was  granted.  A  similar  request  was  presented 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Leys,  Strathayen,  which  was  also  granted.  The  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  students  under  the  inspection  of  the  presbytery,  in 
theology,  reported  fayourably,  and  the  examination  was  sustained^  Next 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Brandon  Street  session-house,  on  Thurs- 
day, 14th  October,  at  half-past  eleyen  o'clock. — The  presbytery  met  again^ 
on  the  14th  October,  in  the  session-house  of  Brandon  Street  Ghurdi.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Rey.  John  Shearer,  minister  of  Larkhall  Ghurch,  died  on  the 
2d  October.  The  clerk  was  appointed  to  preadi  at  Larkhall  on  Sabbath  fint, 
and  declare  the  charge  yacant.  Mr.  Paterson  was  appointed  moderator  of 
session  during  the  yacancy.  Messrs.  P.  Eirkland  and  W .  Thomson,  who  had 
passed  the  entrance  examination,  were  certified  to  the  Diyinity  Hall  aa 
students  of  tiie  first  year.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Shaw,  B.D.,  was  ordained  to  the 
^tftoral  charge  of  Brandon  Street  congregation,  yacant  by  the  death  of  thd 
&By.  John  T.  MTarlane.  Mr. 'Gilmour  preached,  Mr.  Meiklejohn  ordained  and 
addressed  the  miniBter,  and  Mr.  Whillas  addressed  the  congrc^tion. 

KeUo, — ^A  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  21st— 
Rey.  D.  Gaims,  moderator.  A  motion  l^  Mr.  Inglis,  to  the  effect  that  at 
ordinations  the  minister  a]>pointed  to  ordain  should  be  of  fiye  years'  standing,^ 
and  at  inductions  the  mimster  appointed  to  induct  should  be  of  longer  standing 
than  the  minister  inducted,  was  agreed  to.  The  derk  read  a  letter  from  D^.  Scott, 
who  mentioned  that  the  Home  Gommittee  of  the  Synod's  Board  of  Misnons 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  addition  which  the  Greenlaw  congregation  had 
TOB/^  to  their  former  i>ayment  for  the  stipend  of  their  minister.  The  standing 
committees  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  presbytery  authorized 
Mr.  Inglis  to  make  arrangements  for  Mr.  Ross,  missionary,  yisiting  the  con- 
gregations of  the  presbytery  with  the  yiew  of  creating  an  interest  in  mission 
work.  It  was  recommended  that  thanksgiying  seryices  for  the  hanrest  should 
he  conducted  in  the  yarious  churches  on  any  Sabbath  that  was  oonyenient. 
The  clerk  read  ^  Synod's  remit  with  reference  to  the  question  of  combining 
or  not  oombininff  the  home  and  foreign  secretaryships.  Gonsidering  the  terma 
of  the  remit,  the  presbytery,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pringle,  deemed  it 
necessary  to.  ludd  a  conference  on  the  subject  at  their,  next  meeting,  with  the 
yiew  of  .obtaining  further  information.  Mr.  Biggart,  a  member  of  the  Ghurch, 
haying  offered  toBubseribe  £1000  on  condition  that  other  £1500  be  subscribed 
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by  the  let  October,  andpaid  by  the  Slst  December,  the  Sjftiod,  with  the  Tiew 
of  complying  with  Mr.  Biggart^s  mnnificent  offer,  and  of  Btimnlating  libenli^ 
in  their  reaj^ctiYe  oongregationB,  recommended  Uie  miniaterB  of  the  Ghnrdi  to 
subscribe  one  per  cent  of  their  stipends  towards  the  liqnidaiion  of  the  debt 
on  the  College  buildings.  Mr.  Pnngle  reported  that  he  had  aHmnnnicated 
with  the  members  of  the  presbytery  on  the  subject,  and  had  reoeiyed  fayour* 
able  zetums.  Mr.  Poison  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator.  Mr.  Jarrie 
was  unanimously  re-elected  derk,  and  Mr.  Infflis  treasurer.  The  next  meeting 
61  mresbytery  was  fixed  for  the  4th  Tuesday  of  October. 

lr»2fRamocX;."This  presbytery  met  at  Kilmarnock  on  the  12th  October-^the 
Rey.  James  D.  Taylor,  moderator.  Messrs.  John  Lennox  and  Hugh  Rodger, 
students,  were  examined  on  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Synod,  and  certified  to 
the  Hall.  Mr.  James  Murray  gaye  a  lecture  on  Hag.  iL  6-9,  whidi  was  sus- 
tained, and  he  was  then  also  certified.  Agreed  that  the  apedal  attention  of 
congr^tions  be  called  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  late  abundant  hanrest  oq 
an  early  day.  The  clerk  intimated  an  intended  foundation  for  a  bursuy  of 
£200  by  Miss  Annie  Lusk,  Ayr,  and  read  a  deed  of  donation  containing  a 
statement  of  that  purpose  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  bursary  is  to 
be  founded.  It  was  then  unanimously  agreed  that  the  presbytery  acoqpt  at 
this  kind  and  yaluable  gift  of  Miss  Lusk,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  on  wfaieh 
it  is  offered,  and  tender  to  her  its  warmest  thanks  for  this  important  seryice  to 
the  cause  ot  Uniyendty  training  with  a  yiew  to  the  ministry  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  questiaii. 
of  the  inyestment  and  admmistration  of  this  fund,  and  report.  The  attentkm 
of  the  presbytery  was  called  to  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Biggart,  Dairy,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  special  minute  for  insertion  in  the  preaby- 
tery's  records.  Agreed  to  hold  a  special  missionary  meeting  in  King  Street 
Church,  Kilmarnock,  on  the  eyening  of  Sabbath  the  14th  Noyember,  and 
inyite  one  of  the  foreign  missionaries  now  at  home,  and  a  deputation  ton  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  to  address  the  congregation.  On  thejrecommendatkm 
of  Hie  Eyanffelistic  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  an  exchange  of  palptts 
should  take  place  oyer  the  whole  presbytery  not  later  than  the  last  Sabbath  of 
January,  and  that  the  pulpit  seryices  should  haye  special  reference  to  the 
subject  of  family  worship;  and  further,  sessions  should  be  encouraged  to 
arrange  for  a  wedc's  prayer  meetings  in  each  congregation  at  the  moat  suitable 
season.  Bead  reports  of  the  four  Elders'  AssociationB  within  the  bounda; 
expressed  cordial  approyal  of  the  work  done  by  these  aasodationa,  and  warm^ 
encouraged  the  elders  to  continue  their  yaluable  conferences  with  unabated 
zeal.  It  was  reported  by  the  committee  that  there  was  both  room  and  need 
for  a  preaching  station  in  connection  wiUi  the  United  P^resl^yterian  Church  at 
l4unlaHh  during  the  summer  months ;  but  that  there  was  no  ayailable  place  for 
conductinf^  religious  services.  Agreed  to  communicate  with  tiie  agent  of 
the  proprietor  in  order  to  secure  a  suitable  site.  Next  meeting  on  the  9tii 
Noyember. 

Kirkcaldy, — This  presbytery  met  at  Leyen  on  5th  October— Bey.  Dr.  Baxter, 
moderator.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  in  future  the  reports 
of  presbytery  committees  will  be  called  for  at  meetings  fixed  for  them,  acooraing 
to  a  general  rule.  A  schedule  of  application  lor  a  grant  from  the  Permanent 
Loan  Fund  to  the  congregation  of  Loughborough  &aA  was  certified,  and  the 
case  cordially  recommended.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jc^ 
Speedie,  to  recommend  a  tbanksffiyinff  senrioe  for  tiie  haryest  Mr.  James 
Oilmour,  M.  A.,  was  examined  on  the  subjects  reseryed  for  presbyteries,  and  the 
presbytcvy  being  satisfied,  it  was  agreed  that  he  be  recommended  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Hall.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Hyslop  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  Draft  Manual  of  Distinctiye  Pnnciples.  Mr.  Martin  gaye  notioe 
that  at  next  meeting  he  would  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  preebyterial 
visitation. 

AfcirMc.— This  presbytery  met  on  5th  October.    It  waa  repotted  that  Dr. 
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Blair,  minuter  of  the  West  Church,  Galashiels,  had  died  on  the  13th  of  Jdne. 
After  prayer,  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  roll  of  presbytery.  Agreed  to 
teoommenid  to  the  liberality  of  toe  Manse  Board  the  case  of  Newtown  con- 
^reg^ikm,  who  are  proposing  to  build  a  new  manse.  Agreed  idso  to  recommend 
«  oMcial  thanksgiying  service  for  the  abondant  harvest  on  the  foorth  Sabbath 
of  October,  or  ouier  day  most  convenient  to  each  congre^ion.  Engaged  in 
a  OQQference  on  missionw,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Stow  in  an 
4ible  addreas,  and  was  taken  part  in  hv  members  of  court  and  by  l^*.  Boss, 
missionary  ficom  China,  who  spoke  of  Chinese  missions  at  considerable  length. 
Axxangements  were  finally  nude  for  Mr.  Boss  Tisiting  all  the  congregations 
during  the  two  last  months  of  the  year. 

Orkney.— 'Tlua  presbytery  met  at  E[irkwall  on  Tuesday  the  6ih  October—- 
Mr.  Chapman,  moderator.  The  first  hour,  as  was  agreed  at  last  meeting,  was 
occupied  in  prayer  and  a  conference  on  Acts  ii  8.  Messrs.  Beid,  Webster, 
Soatar,  and  Kunciman  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Statistics— Mr.  Beid  to 
be  conyener.  Mr.  Webster,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Congregational 
!ntle-deeds,  recommended  that  the  presbytery  instruct  ministerB  to  ascertain 
where  the  title-deeds  of  their  respective  con^gations  were  deposited,  and 
whether  the  congregationB  would  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  col- 
lected and  kept  in  some  central  place,  and  to  report  to  next  meeting  of 
presbytery.  This  report  was  adopted,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  forward 
to  all  ministers  within  the  bounds  an  excerpt  of  this  part  of  the  minute. 
The  Committee  on  Evangelistic  Services  sid>mitted  their  report,  whidi 
recommended  that,  as  usual,  such  services  be  held  in  all  the  congi^egations 
within  the  bounds  during  the  coming  winter,  and  that  the  services  in  each 
district  be  preceded  by  a  week  of  special  prayer,  public  and  private.  The 
conmiittee  further  recommended  that  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  each  other,  according  to  a  scheme  which  was  also  presented, 
the  ministera  of  grouped  congregations  respectively  to  fix  their  own  duties. 
They  also  recommended  that  collections  be  taken  at  all  the  meetings  to  meet 
.e^w&ses,  and  that  niinisteis  report  concerning  the  services  and  their  own 
finances  at  the  meeting  in  April.  Mr.  Webster  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting 
he  should  propose  that  four  members  of  presbytery  be  appointed  to  visit  each 
district  within  the  bounds  for  a  week,  and  devote  tiiemselveB  to  evangelization 
work  during  the  winter  of  1881-2.  Mr.  Bnnciman  submitted  the  report  of 
the  Psahno^  Committee,  which,  after  narrating  the  work  done  during  last 
winter  by  Mr.  Boss,  Clouston,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  6.T.S.C.,  whose  classes  had 
been  everywhere  successful,  stated  that  arrangements  were  being  made  to  secure 
Mr.  Henderson's  services  during  the  coming  winter.  It  being  the  turn  of  the 
presbyterv  to  elect  a  member  of  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Church,  it  was  agreed 
to  proceed  to  the  election  at  next  ordinary  meeting  of  presb^ry.  Mr.  Buchanan 
^ve  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  meeting  regaitSng  pulpit  supply,  after  which 
the  presbyterv  met  in  private. 

Poutsy.-- This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  2lBt  September.  Agreed  to  send 
a  circular  to  the  congregations,  recommendiuff  the  liberal  support  of  the 
Augmentation  Sdieme,  and  that  special  contributions  be  forwarded  by  the 
Ist  of  October.  Mr.  Bobert  IngUs  gave  a  lecture,  which  was  sostained.  Dr. 
Brown  reported  the  increasing  success  of  the  Mossvale  station,  which  now 
number^  one  hundred  memben.  The  presbvtery  agreed  to  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  kbours  of  Mr.  Bamsajr,  student,  who  for  the  last  five  months 
had  been  enjnjged  in  evangelistic  work  in  Lenwood  and  Benfrew. 

StirUng.'-Jl&a  presbytoy  met  on  the  6th  October— Bev.  M.  Dickie,  Alva, 
moderator.  The  presbytery  examined  Messrs.  Marshall,  M'Kee,  and  J.  D. 
Bobertaon  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  personal  piety,  and  motives  for  enteriuff 
the  holy  ministoy,  and  agreed  to  certify  them  to  the  Hall.  Mr.  W.  Tulepassed 
a  written  examinatioa  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Aew  on  the  atonement  His  examinations  were  sustained,  and  he  was  certified 
to  the  Theological  Committee.    A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Soga  was  read,  ex- 
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plaimng  the  leaBoa  for  his  non-i^ppeanmoe  at  the  Entnnee  Examinitioii, 
namely,  his  attendance  an  daases  with  a  riew  to  giadoate  in  medidne,  the 
daas  boon  of  tiie  Hall  and  the  Medical  School  being  the  same.  Theprab^terj 
nominated  the  Rer.  Dr.  Blair  aa  their  repieeentathne  on  the  Miaiion  Bond  fram 
Hay  1881.  Inquiriea  were  institoted  lecaiding  oongrmtiona  that  hai  not 
made  the  etatatory  coUectiona  for  the  wchemea  of  the  Chmeh,  and  a  straig 
remonatrance  waa  given  to  all  ministen  to  ezerciae  diligence  in  making  all  the 
coUectionB  mpointod  by  the  Synod.  Remitted  to  the  Minon  Gommittee  to 
ascertain  the  Kind  of  prganizationa  in  congr^gationa  for  niaing  miBBian  foods, 
and  to  arrange  with  congregationa  for  visitB  of  nxuaionariea  who  are  at  home. 
Copy  of  Uie  will  of  Mr.  Morrison,  in  which  a  legacy  <tf  £1000  to  Bncklyne  in 
augmenting  the  stipend  of  the  minister,  waa  reoeived.  Nert  meeting  oa  17ti) 
Deoemb^. 

CALLS. 

Glasgow  (^St.  George's  Road), — Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  D.D.^  Mibathorfc, 
called  September  27. 

Edinburgh  {RosehaU).'^'Re(r,  William  Morrison,  M.A«,  Leith,  called  0<^ber 
18. 

Glasgow  (PoUocl'shields).^l[T.  A.  R.  M'Ewen,  M.A.,  called  October  18. 

OBDINATIOKS. 

Dumfries. — ^Mr.  John  Cooper,  preacher,  ordained  October  7  as  coQeagoe  to 
Rev.  John  Torrance. 

Hamilton  {Brandon  Stree(), — ^Mr.  R  D.  Shaw,  B.D.,  preacher,  ardftined 
October  14. 

OBITUASY. 

Died  at  Larkhall,  oo  2d  October,  Rer.  John  Sheaver,  in  the  66th  year  of  bis 
Died  at  Langholm,  on  dd  October,  Rev.  Henry  Hislop,  late  of  Montrose. 

HEMORUL  STOKE— GILMORE  PLACE,  EDmBUfiOH. 

mie  memorial-Stone  of  a  new  church  for  the  Portaborgh  oongr^ntioD,  of 
which  Rev.  Robert  Small  is  pastor,  waa  laid  in  Gilmore  rlaoe  on  Sstndsy, 
October  16,  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  referred  to  the  good  work  which  bad 
been  done  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  voluntary  Church.  Mr. 
Small  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  congregation,  and  resaoos  for 
their  removal  from  their  present  most  inconvenient  situation.  Pnjv  ^>^ 
offered  up  bv  Principal  Cairns,  and  addresses .  delivered  by  Di&  Ker  and 
Qardiner.    The  new  diurch  is  seated  for  860,  and  coats  about  £d300. 

MEMORIAL  STOMZ — CARKON  (FALKIRK). 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  church  for  this  recentiv  erected  congreg&tioD 
was  laid  on  Saturday,  October  2d,  by  its  pastor,  Rev.  John  Yellowlees. 

MEMORIAL  STONE— BBOXBURX. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  church  for  this  new  congrmtian,  of  which  Ber. 
James  Primrose,  M.A.,  is  pastor,  was  laid  on  SiSorday,  October  9tb,  hj 
Councillor  Steele.  

Printed  by  Morrison  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  FteUidied  If  WnuAX 
Olivhant  and  Co.,  24  St  QUes  Street,  Ediabmgh,  en  the  1st  of  Korember 
1880. 
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THE  PRAYERS  OF  OUR  LORD. 
Vin. — ^The  Final  Exxrcise  of  Prates. 

BT  PROFESSOR  CALDERWOOD. 

After  tbe  angaish  of  separation  came  the  peacefnlness  of  renewed 
fellowship  with  God.  '  And  when  Jesns  had  cried  with  a  lond  roice,  He 
said.  Father,  into  Thj  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;  and  haying  said 
tbis»  He  gave  np  the  ghost'  (Lnke  xxiii.  46).  Snch  is  the  impressive 
and  cheering  record  of  the  close  of  onr  Savionr's  life.  He  who  had 
doYoted  Himself  as  a  substitute  for  the  guilty,  and  endured  separation 
from  Ood,  now  closes  His  bodily  life  in  converse  with  His  Father,  having 
foil  confidence  as  to  both  past  and  future. 

The  several  statements  of  the  four  evangelists  are  gathered  into  a 
single  representation  when  we  combine  these  things;  the  three  first 
agree  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  cried  with  a 
load  voice;  the  fourth  records  the  words  which  betokened  the  close 
of  suffering :  ^  It  is  finished ; '  and  the  third  gives  us  the  testimony  to 
renewed  communion  between  Father  and  Son:  ^Father,  into  Thy 
bands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  Meditation  on  the  closing  scene  in  our 
Lord's  life,  takes  us  into  the  presence  of  Father  and  Son,  convincing  us, 
as  we  listen  to  the  utterance  of  our  Redeemer,  of  the  perfect,  the  eternal 
harmony  behind  the  amazing  experience  of  the  cross,  in  which  the  divine 
purpose  of  mercy  was  fulfilled.  The  human  Sufferer  and  the  Divme  Dis« 
poser  are  at  one ;  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son,  eternal  and  undisturbed, 
is  illustrated  now  in  the  reunion  of  the  man  Gluist  Jesus  with  the  God 
of  righteousness,  enabling  all  disciples  of  the  Lamb  better  to  understand 
the  longing  of  the  Saviour,  ^  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.'  In  the  close  of  His  earthly  life,  the 
Saviour  breathes  forth  His  spirit,  committing  Himself  cahnly  to  His 
Father^s  keeping. 

A  word  preceded  this  prayer  which  must  be  taken  with  it,  that  we 
may  rightly  interpret  the  dawn  of  peace  through  the  darkness  of  dread 
night    Peace  entered  the  soul,  driving  out  the  anguish  and  amazement, 
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before  these  words  were  spoken  to  the  Father.  In  ezpresflion  of  a 
profound  sense  of  relief  of  heart,  if  not  of  body,  He  exclaimed, '  It  is 
finished.'  He  knew  the  requirements  of  the  righteons  God ;  He  had 
Tanqnished  the  shrinking  of  His  heart,  saying,  '  Not  as  I  will,  hot  as 
Thou  wilt ; '  and  now  the  victory  was  secure,  the  anguish  was  oyer,  the 
atonement  was  complete ;  the  Father  was  satisfied,  a  gospel  for  all 
SBikiid  was  in  readiness.  Ikiking  together  into  a  single  Tiew  all  that 
Ihe  work  ^  salvatioa  implied.  He  could  say, '  It  is  finished.''  There  is  a 
work  ended  upon  which  all  generations  of  men  in  the  world's  history  may 
look  back  with  peace  and  thanksgiving.  The  sufferer  Himself  witnesses 
the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose,  and  rejoices  over  it.  For  though  we 
naturally  and  appropriately  say  that  the  atojiement  for  sin  was  in  the 
death  of  Jesus,  the  atonement  was  complete  before  death  came.  It  cost 
the  surrender  of  life  itself  to  accomplish  the  work ;  but  before  dying, 
He  knew  that  it  was  fulfilled ;  before  the  tongue  was  paralyzed  by  the 
ice-cold  touch,  it  was  used  for  proclaiming  in  loudest  accents  that  the 
redemption  work  was  complete.  He  who  by  anticipation  had  said  in 
the  intercessory  prayer,  '  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gayest 
me  to  do,'  could  now  say,  when  the  agony  was  over, '  It  is  finished.'  He 
bids  farewell  to  the  mingled  elements  of  the  cup  of  suffering.  'The  Man 
of  sorrows '  has  closed  His  acquaintance  with  grief,  and  anticipates  the 
time  when  He  shall  rejoice  in  bringing  complete  d^wcance  to  meo, 
fn>m  whom  ^sorrow  and  sighing  shall  fleiB  away.' 

The  work  of  atonement  having  been  ended,  the  dosing  momeDtflef 
our  Saviour's  life  were  spent  in  f ellowshq)  wilJi  His  Fathac  Ee  wbo 
had  cried  out  in  angmsh  as  one  forsaken,  now  speafas  qaietly  in  eoetfaing 
experience  of  communion  with  His  Father,  who  is  now  wdl  frfeBsed,  as 
He  had  previously  declared  Himself  to  be  in  audible  testunoey  from 
above.  With  sense  of  satisfaction,  Jesus  is  co&fidoas  of  the  afiproaefa 
of  death ;  and  in  anticipation  of  this,  dose  to  the  aeenes  of  cmcifxioD 
and  the  beginnings  of  preparation  for  burial.  He  is  coraimttiBg  His  sprit 
into  the  hands  of  Ood. 

The  mode  of  address  here  adopted  is  an  impressive  indication  of  the 
diffierence  in  our  Lord's  experience  since  He  gave  uttenuioe  to  the  cry 
of  surprise  and  anguish,  which  came  from  Him  as  <»ie  forsaken.  Ite, 
in  reiteration  of  H^  appeal,  He  had  said,  *  My  God,  my  Gk)d,  why  bast 
Thou  forsaken  me  f  '  now  He  has  returned  to  the  familiar  name,  which 
came  from  His  lips  when  He  pled  for  the  foigiveness  of  those  iriio  put 
Him  to  death.  As  He  then  had  siud,  '  Father,  forgive  them,'  m  aoir 
He  speaks  to  His  Father  afi  a  son  confiding  Hifloiself  to  His  care  for  safe 
keeping.  In  the  joy  of  His  finished  work,  in  the  calm  asnranoe  of 
acceptance,  in  livdy  expectation  of  coming  forth  as  a  victor,  leading 
captivity  captive.  He  says,  '  Father^  into  Thy  hands  I  eomniettd  my 
spirit.' 

As  we  seek  to  estimate  the  full  significamce  of  these  last  words  of  Jesis, 
we  are  struck  with  the  absence  of  reference  to  coming  gloiy.  Hm^i^^ 
marked  avoidance  of  the  language  of  exultation.  Probably  we  eome 
nearer  the  actual  state  of  the  case  by  remarking  that  the  ndnd  of  oar 
Lord  is  absorbed  with  the  facts  belonging  to  His  present  position  as  the 
Crucified  One.  His  spirit  is  emerging  from  the  doud,  k  oonsdoiis  of  the 
trembling  weakness  of  the  bodily  frame  which  is  near  its  decease,  snd 
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tbis  so  nrach  «igag68  firesQDt  ttteot^oo,  thst  the  uppennost  desire  cob- 
cerns  the  trasting  of  His  soul  to  Ood'e  keeping.  He  has  giyea  Himscff 
unto  death  for  os,  and  bow  hvnng  done  all  things  needfnl  for  our 
delmnoioe,  He  is  looking  death  in  the  face  as  a  reality  affecting  His  owa 
history^  In  this  situation  He  lifts  His  voice  to  His  Father,  pleading  for 
the  keefHi^  of  His  spirit  in  prospect  of  the  time  when  He  would  take 
fiis  life  again,  in  accordance  with  the  power  giyen  to  Bim  for  this  end. 
All  the  eyangelists  note  the  fact  that  our  Lord  ^  cried  wit^  a  loud 
voice.'  Intensity  of  feeling  and  concentration  of  effort  are  implied  in 
these  statmnents.  A  Toice  not  eiifeebled  by  approaching  dissolntioa 
soonded  forth  in  faeariBg  of  the  people,  revealing  an  inward  ex«rdse 
^Hiich  disclosed  the  spiritnal  significance  of  the  strange  events  now 
drawing  to  a  close  on  Monat  Calvary,  and  told  of  the  undisturbed  fellow- 
ship of  the  Crucified  One  with  His  Father  in  heaven.  Loud  had  been  the 
oaU>nrst  of  anguish  coming  from  One  forsaken,  as  He  hung  in  the  midst 
of  dense  gloom ;  and  now,  when  the  thick  darkness  is  lifting  off,  and  the 
end  is  at  hand,  a  voice  no  less  strong  proclaims  a  calm  trust  in  the 
Father  on  high. 

But  the  aspect  oi  this  prayer  as  affecting  the  minds  of  those  who 
gathered  aroand  the  cross,  is  altogether  secondary  to  its  inherent 
fiignificaBce  as  it  ascends  to  heaven.  It  is  a  prayer  uttered  in  fulness  of 
trust,  ascending  to  the  ew  of  Him  who  is  ready  to  hear,  and  destined  to 
have  its  fulfilment  in  scenes  more  startling,  illustrating  to  how  little 
purpose  the  wrath  of  man  had  broken  out  against  the  Lord  of  salvation. 
It  is  not  an  entreaty,  but  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  faith,  bearing  in 
itseif  the  aasuraaoe  of  its  f  uMfanent.  It  is  the  committing  of  a  trust  to  God 
which  the  dying  One  knows  will  not  be  refused.  It  is  thus  in  the  moment 
of  departure  from  the  world  an  example  to  all  who  would  follow  Jesus, 
how  they  are  to  commit  their  whole  behig  to  the  reconciled  Father,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  tbenceforth  to  say,  in  full  assurance  of  hope, 
*  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.'  This  deliberate  act  of  our 
Lord  in  giving  Hhnseff  up  to  Ood  in  the  hour  of  death,  is  implied  in 
an  four  narratives,  though  the  famguage  addressed  to  God  is  recorded 
by  Luke  alone.  In  each  Gospel  the  allusion  implies  a  delberate  act  of 
the  Saviour,  not  an  event  befalling  Him.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
death  overtook  Him,  but  rather  that  He  had  such  deliberate  and  prayer- 
ful exercise  of  mind,  that  He  made  dying  a  voluntary  act,  giving  up  His 
spirit  to  the  Father,  who  had  required  of  Him  this  work  of  suffering  even 
unto  death.  Matthew  takes  one  form  of  expression,  Mark  and  Luke 
adopt  a  second  form,  and  John  selects  a  third ;  but  all  these  terms  agree 
in  describiDg  active  exercise  rather  than  quiet  subsiding  of  life.  It  is 
not  «aid,  as  in  other  cases,  that  He  '  fell  asleep,'  nor  that  He  died.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  latter  expression  is  that  chosen  by  Mark  and 
Luke,  He  breathed  out  His  spirit,  or,  in  the  Latinized  form  in  familiar 
use  with  us.  He  expired,  rendered  in  our  English  version  ^  gave  up  the 
ghost,'  though  there  is  only  a  single  term  in  the  original.  In  Matthew's 
Gospel,  the  term  is  more  indicative  of  a  deliberate  act,  '  yielded  up  the 
ghost,'  or  literally,  '  gave  up  His  sjririt.'  In  John's  Gospel,  the  term 
emphasizes  the  personal  act,  the  word  employed  being  that  which 
orctinarily  expresses  the  act  of  transferring  property  from  one  to  another, 
— the  giving  over  a  possesion  to  another  who  is  near, — ^He  gare  oxer  His 
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spirit  These  sHghtlj  Tarying  shades  of  significance  contribnte  to  tbe 
interpretation  of  the  prayer,  ^  Father,  into  Thj  hands  I  commend  mj 
spirit.'  We  behold  the  expiring  Risdeemer  in  communion  with  His 
Father, — ^we  hear  Him  commend  Himself  to  His  Father's  keeping,— and 
the  form  of  expression  adopted  by  Him,  ^  into  Thy  hands  *  I  commit  my 
spirit,  gives  vividness  to  the  representation  of  a  transference  from  one 
to  anoSier.  He  who  will  henceforth  be  the  deliverer  of  others,  is  now 
committing  Himself  to  Ood. 

Thus  does  Jesus  end  His  conflict,  taking  departure  from  the  scene  of 
suffering.  For  a  short  season  He  has  been  separated  from  His  Father, 
giving  up  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  many.  But  now  He  gives  His  spirit 
into  the  Father's  hands,  caJmly  resting  in  His  love,  assured  of  richest 
benediction,  and  safe  keeping.  The  Saviour  has  not,  indeed,  yet  closed 
His  personal  appearances  on  the  earth,  but  He  has  finished  the  redemp- 
tion work,  and  His  words  uttered  to  His  Father  tell  how  the  etenal 
harmony  remains  undisturbed,  notwithstanding  the  strange  and  most 
marvdlous  separation  from  the  light  of  the  Father's  countenance,  which 
had  extorted  the  cry  of  anguish  from  the  Sufferer  on  the  cross.  That 
part  has  exposed  to  view  no  failure  in  Christ's  work,  no  abiding 
severance  from  a  Father's  love.  The  future  is  one  of  security,  and  also 
of  gladness,  in  prolonged  reaping  of  the  reward  of  pains  and  woes,  and 
grandest  discovery  of  the  riches  of  divine  mercy  and  grace.  As  we 
stand  before  the  cross,  recalling  the  strange  events  crowded  together  on 
Calvary,  the  darkness  may  prove  blinding  to  our  eyes,  the  cry  of  distress 
may  awake  trembling  in  our  hearts,  but  these  closing  words  proclaim 
that  the  end  is  peace, — peace  for  the  Crucified  One, — peace  for  repenting 
sinners  who  speak  to  Ood  in  His  name,  commending  their  souls  to  Him 
in  faith.  After  the  tumultuous  storm  of  enmity  and  rage,  we  behold  a 
great  calm.  After  the  troubled  day  of  conflict,  we  witness  the  foU 
splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  reflecting  his  glory  in  brightest  hues  OTer 
the  masses  of  cloud  still  lingering  above  the  horizon.  A  few  more  hoors 
of  darkness  and  fear  in  the  history  of  sorrowing  disciples,  and  the  dawn 
of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness,  rising  with  healing  in  His  wings,  will  be  the 
scattering  of  gospel  light  towards  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 


THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Article  III. — ^Hindrakobs. 

HrrHEBTO  our  remarks  have  been  of  a  preliminary  kind,  being  confined 
to  certain  arrangements  that  must  be  attended  to  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  carried  on  as  it  should  be.  These  are  as  the  scaffolding  to  the 
building,  and  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  begin  to  say  something  of  the 
work  itself. 

The  first  thing  that  must  strike  an  earnest  man  in  entering  on  this 
work  is,  that  it  is  no  child's  play ;  and  that  if  he  is  to  persevere  in  it, 
he  must  arm  himself  with  that  grace  from  on  high,  so  richly  promised 
to  every  faithful  worker.  Without  that,  he  will  l^  apt  in  a  short  tnne 
to  get  dispirited,  and  tire  of  the  work  altogether.  The  reason  is  this. 
There  are  many  barriers  in  his  way,  to  surmount  which  will  greatly  try 
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hia  patience  and  tax  heavilj  his  ingennitj;  and  unless  he  is  richly 
endowed  with  the  grace  of  perseverance,  he  will  bow  before  the  force  of 
these  things,  and  give  up  altogether.  It  is  as  well  that  I  shoold  state  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  hindrances,  so  that  any  yoong 
missionary  who  may  read  these  lines  may  be  the  better  informed  as  to 
tlie  nature  of  his  work,  and  so  be  saved  any  shock  which  he  may 
sustain  in  first  coming  into  contact  with  such  difficulties.  To  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed ;  and  when  so  acquainted,  his  duty  will 
be  to  prepare  himself  to  meet,  and,  by  the  help  of  Ood,  overcome,  these 
difficulties  that  lie  in  his  way. 

In  looking  at  some  of  the  chief  hindrances,  I  shall  lay  aside  for  the 
present  the  general  depravity  of  human  nature.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
fountainhead  from  which  the  foul  stream  of  sinful  thought,  feeling,  and 
conduct  flows,  and  which  must  prove  a  huge  barrier  in  the  way  of  men's 
being  influenced  by  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  I  shall  also  keep  out  of 
sight  for  the  time  being  some  special  forms  of  evil  which  the  missionary 
may  be  called  npon  to  face;  and  I  do  so,  because,  instead  of  laying  down 
any  fixed  rules  as  to  how  these  should  be  dealt  with,  I  would  leave  it 
to  the  agent's  own  common  sense  and  prudence  as  to  how  he  should 
act  in  such  circumstances.  I  shall  merely  note  a  few  of  the  more 
general  hindrances  which  a  missionary  is  coming  in  contact  with  every 
day. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  widespread  ignorance  that  prevails  among 
the  people.  Here  we  will  require  to  say  many  things  that  wiU 
perhaps  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  by  many  who  have 
little  idea  of  what  mission  work  truly  is.  For  example,  a  missionary 
often  comes  in  contact  with  many  who  cannot  read  even  the  simplest 
sentence  of  English.  Their  education  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  their 
youth ;  and  now,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, they  either  cannot  spare  the  time  to  improve  their  minds  in  this 
respect,  as  it  takes  all  their  effort  to  keep  life  in  ;  or  else  their  views  iu 
regard  to  the  importance  of  such  matters  have  been  so  demoralized,  that 
they  do  not  feel  the  want  of  mental  culture  at  all 

The  minds  of  these  people,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  are  completely 
locked  up,  and  they  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  anything  beyond 
the  absolutely  necessary  questions  as  to  what  they  shall  eat,  what  they  shall 
drink,  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  for 
here,  it  may  be  said,  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  the  journals  of  city 
missionaries  are  studded  with  many  illustrations.  Let  me  give  one  or  two 
^ases.  I  knew  a  man  who  could  not  read  a  syllable,  and  who  one  day, 
when  two  letters  were  laid  on  the  table,  one  for  him  and  one  for  his  fellow- 
lodger,  he  had  to  ask  his  neighbour  which  of  them  was  for  him.  Again, 
there  was  a  man  in  my  district  who  was  very  unwilling  to  come  to  the 
meetings ;  and  when  I  asked  the  reason,  his  wife  told  me  that  he  could 
not  read  a  word,  and  he  felt  ashamed  to  be  sitting  beside  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  hall  and  not  be  able  to  find  the  chapter  in  his  Bible.  His 
wife  was  in  the  same  predicament  I  have  also  known  a  number  of 
mill-girls  whose  knowledge  extended  little  further  than  to  the  work  in 
which  they  were  daily  engaged,  and  this  they  knew  through  long  and 
constant  practice.  Then  there  is  a  still  larger  number  who  can  read 
but  very  imperfectly,  who,  instead  of  improving  the  time  in  leammg  ta 
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reftd  eaailj,  do  not  seem  to  take  any  pleasure  iu  readiDg  at  all ;  ia  fact^ 
many  of  tkeae  do  not  get  iiHich  bejond  the  evexuog  halfpennj  aewspaper, 
and  even  here  their  bad  reading  ie  bat  too  manifest.  T)ie  ccmseiiaeBce 
iBf  that  their  stock  of  infrninatioa  and  general  intelligence  is  so  meagr^ 
Hiaty  when  thej  are  spoken  to  on  the  cemmonest  sabjects  and  in  the 
plainest  laagQage,  one  is  pained  at  the  amount  of  ignorance  di^layed. 
!No  one  has  any  conception  of  the  startling  examples  of  this  that  new 
and  again  crop  up  in  a  missionary's  experience.  Take^  for  instance,  the 
following  example  : — In  visitmg  in  a  locality  at  one  Inie,  I  ei^oed  a 
house  where  an  old  woman  was  washing  clothesw  I  told  her  that  I  wis 
the  missionary^  and  had  called  to  see  bar.  ^  A  missiiHiary ! '  said  she ; 
^what's  thatt'  I  was  a  little  staggwed  at  irst;  bat  cdlectiag  mj 
thoughts^  I  said  that  a  missioaary  was  jast  a  good-hearted  man  wbe  was 
trying  to  do  all  the  good  he  eoold  by  speaking  a  kindly  word  and  doiag 
a  kindly  ton  to  poor  bodies  like  herself.  In  speaking  to  that  womaa,  I 
foond  great  difficalty  in  making  myself  intelligible.  Bat  this  igacNraBee 
comes  oat  in  its  saddest  form  when  the  sabject  of  conTOsatioa  is 
religion^  whether  in  its  doctrinal  or  praeiieal  rdationa  When  one 
begins  to  speak  on  saeh  sabjects  as  the  Atonement,  Satisfaction^  Fardooy 
Faith,  Justification,  and  Sanctificatun,  he  finds  that  the  people's  Tiews 
on  these  trnths  are  very  vague,  and  in  some  cases  they  betray  tiie 
grossest  ignorance.  Some  years  ago  I  was  told  by  one  of  our  Ola^ow 
dty  missionariee  that  he  had  come  across  a  man  and  his  wife  who  did 
sot  know  even  the  names  of  our  first  parents.  Such  is  the  state  of 
matters  which  the  missionary  has  often  to  contend  with ;  and  yet  vD&a$ 
this  class,  so  dark  with  respect  to  dirine  things,  there  are  to  be  found 
hard-headed  mmi  who,  from  the  constant  perusal  of  the  newspapers,  caa 
talk  largely  on  many  political  and  other  topics.  Now  this  is  a  barritf 
of  the  most  serious  character ;  for  if  the  mind  be  so  beclouded,  the  greatest 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  them  to  understand  those  troths 
upon  which  their  soul's  eternal  well-being  depend? ;  and  also  because 
they  will  not,  in  many  cases  at  least,  stay  to  listen  to  what  they  cannot 
appreciate.  But  how  is  such  a  hindirance  to  be  overcome  f  To  that  I 
answer,  by  dealing  with  the  people  in  the  simplest  and  most  homelj 
manner.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
missioaary  to  be  too  simple.  If  people  are  to  believe  the  truth,  they 
must  in  some  measure  know  what  they  are  to  believe.  And  if  a  missioaary 
is  to  do  good  in  this  way,  he  must  strive  to  make  hims^  intelligible  to 
the  people ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  use  words  and  phrases  that 
they  ui^erstand,  and  that  will  also  show  that  he  himself  understands  the 
truth  he  is  seeking  to  impress  upou  their  minds.  Young  men  entering 
the  mission  field  for  the  first  time,  are  very  apt  to  err  in  tlus.  Wishing 
to  be  eloquent^  they  often  succeed  merely  in  making  th^nselves  umnM- 
gihk.  But  experience  will  soon  teach  them  that  it  will  not  do  to  persist 
in  this  if  they  are  to  dio  any  good ;  for  if  the  people  do  not  understand 
what  the  missionary  says,  he  will  be  to  them  as  one  speaking  in  an 
unknown  tongue ;  and  while  he  may  get  the  credit  of  being  learned,  he 
will  lose  the  far  higher  reward  of  being  nsefol.  In  sh<^  onlesa  he  be 
pbifl  aad  intelligit^e  in  all  hia  statements,  he  will  not  get  the  ears  of  the 
people ;  and  if  he  do  not  secore  their  attention,  he  will  have  little  chance 
qC  readhing  their  hearts. 
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Bot  I  go  on  to  noUce  &  second  bindraoice,  nameljr,  poverty.  This  is 
aa  obstacle  that  yerj  frequently  meets  the  misBionary  in  the  coarse  of 
his  woi^.  In  some  distriets  it  is  not  so  prevalent  aa  in  others;  bnt 
there  are  few  missionaries  who  hare  not  to  encoonter  it  more  or  less.  In 
some  cases  there  is  extreme  destitation)  where  not  only  gaimt  faonger 
stares  one  in  the  fiaee,  bat  where  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  liie  house. 
The  inmates  have  no  bed,  but  a  little  straw  shaken  on  the  floor,  or  even* 
the  rags  wfaieh  they  wear  oo  their  backs  spread  nnder  them.  In  other 
cases  the  form  whieh  it  takes  is  that  of  straitened  drcarastances',  cansed^ 
by  a  small  ineema,  and  too  much  to  be  done*  with  it.  In  consequence  of 
thia»  there  is  a  hard  straggle  to  get  ends  to  meet^  and  the  result  is  that 
they  are  often  pinehed  with  regard  to  many  of  the  commonest  necessarisEP 
of  Hfe,  and  debt  being  incarred,  they  are  in  a  state  of  great  privation^ 
In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  there  is  great  hardship,  and  an  amount  of 
suffering  that  the  outer  world  knows  nothing  of.  Many  such  sceaes  sb" 
these  come  under  the  missionary's  notice,  and  t&  work  amidst  such  eir* 
cumstances  is  no  easy  matter.  As  to  the  causes  of  these  things,  I  would 
say  that  a  vast  amount  of  it  ki  the  fruit  of  ill-doing.  In  many  cases  it 
is  the  result  of  the  want  of  thrift,  and  in  numerous  instances  it  is  the  fruit 
of  intemperance.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  but  for  the  pubUc- 
honse,  three-fourths  of  the  poverty  preyailing  among  us  would  have  no 
existence*  I  do  not  forget,  however,,  that  there  are  some  cases  of 
poverty  arising  from  circumstances  over  which  the  subjects  of  it  have 
Uttle  or  no  control.  But  it  only  requires  that  we  go  a  little  further  back 
in  their  history  in  order  to  see  that  vice,  if  not  the  immediate  coose,  hear 
some  indirect  relation  to  the  present  hard  condition  of  things. 

But  poiFerty  is  not  only  traceable  to  vice  of  some  kind,  it  also  is 
many  cases  laads  to  vice.  While  in  this  condition  the  people  have  put 
all  their  decent  clothing  (if  they  had  any)  in  the  pawn,  and  now  they  are 
ashamed  to  come  out  to  a  place  of  worship.  By  and  by  they  sink  into  a 
careless  state,  in  which  they  have  no  desire  to  go  to  any  place  where 
religion  is  the  principal  business,  nor  do  they  care  to  be  spoken  to  on  the 
subjeet.  In  this  state  of  mind  they  grow  soured,  peevish,  and  rebellious 
in  their  feelings.  Harsh  thoughts  of  God,  and  regardless  ideas  about 
self,  possess  the  mind ;  and  casting  off  the  restraints  of  even  eommon 
decency,  they  yield  themselves  up  to  such  gross  sins  as  drunkenness, 
dishonesty,  and  licentiousness. 

In  the  faee  of  all  this  the  missionary  has  often  to  stand  utterly  appalled, 
with  his  heart  grieved  at  the  thought  of  such  hardship  and  wretchedness, 
and  his  own  inability  to  help  in  the  matter.  With  want  and  its  attendant 
calamities  staring  him  in  the  face,  need  it  be  wondered  at  that  he  ia  often 
puzzled  as  to  how  he  should  act?  When  he  sows  the  seed  in  Gireunr«- 
stances  like  these,  he  has  often  to  lament  that  the  ^  cares  of  this  worild^ 
are  chokmg  the  word ;'  and  that  his  labour,  as  fu*  as  he  can  see  it,  has 
been  almost  in  vain.  Even  when  the  missionary  is  able  to  give  relief^ 
great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  the  distribution  of  it ;  and  hence* 
much  caution  is  needed  on  hie  part ;  for  it  often  happens  that  those*  who 
make  the  greatest  cry  are  neither  the  most  needful*  nor  the  most  deserving*. 
Besides,  by  indiseriminate  giving^  he^  is*  opt  to  create  a  wrong  impreseiaA 
m  the  peopie^B  minds-  regarding'  the  true  nature  of  his  work  among  them; 
I  haive  often*  been  afirail^  while  givhvg  relief,  fest  the  paiefSfB  leeSfing^H^ 
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sbonld  lose  the  ideft  of  the  Christian  missionary  in  that  of  the  poor-law 
officer.  The  great  danger  to  be  deprecated  is  that  of  vitiating  the 
people's  minds  by  what  is  intended  to  help  them  on,  not  only  temporally 
bnt  spiritnally.  Many  to  whom  relief  is  given  come  to  the  missionuT's 
meetings  on  the  false  understanding  that  they  are  paying  him  back  for 
his  kindness,  as  if  the  sole  end  of  coming  to  the  meeting  was  to  oblige 
him ;  and  as  long  as  he  continues  giving,  they  continue  to  attend  the 
hall.  Now  such  an  idea  is  a  total  perversion  of  the  main  object  which  the 
missionaiy  has  in  rescuing  a  man  or  woman  from  starvation,  or  clothing 
their  nakedness;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  missionary  wonld 
require  to  be  careful  that  while  he  is  seeking  to  do  good,  g^reat  mischief 
be  not  the  result  I  have  often  felt  constrained  to  withhold  my  hand 
until  by  some  means  or  other  I  was  able  to  show  them  the  truth  on  this 
matter.  Whatever  plan  we  adopt,  we  will  always  find  that  poverty  is  a 
hindrance  which  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  ingenuity  and  Chiistiaa 
tact  that  a  man  is  capable  of. 

I  will  defer  the  consideration  of  the  other  great  hindrances  which  a 
missionary  has  to  contend  with  to  a  future  article,  as  the  subject  is  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  hastily  passed  over.  A.  B. 


THE  BAPTIST'S  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRISON, 

The  article  on  this  subject  by  J.  I.  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Magazine^  must  have  been  read  with  general  interest,  and  with  appro?al 
of  at  least  the  negative  conclusion  reached  in  it:  viz.,  that  John's 
message  did  not  arise  from  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  foreraQoer 
with  regard  to  the  claims,  or  any  impatience  under  the  manner  of  actioo, 
of  Jesus.  Such  a  fungus  could  not  have  grown  up,  even  amid  the 
gloom  and  damps  of  a  dungeon,  in  a  nature  like  that  of  the  bold  and 
humble  prophet  who  had  borne  clear  and  firm  testimony,  several  timei 
over,  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ.    Apart  from  the  unlikelihood  that  one 

*  sent  from  Ood '  to  ^  bear  witness  of  the  Light,'  would  be  allowed  to 
waver  in  his  testimony-giving,  the  springing  up  in  John's  bosom  of 
uncertainty  with  r^ard  to  the  Messiahsbip  of  Him  whom  he  had  so 
unhesitatingly  pointed  out  as  the  ^Lamb  of  Ood,'  may  well  be 
reckoned  as  a  moral  if  not  a  psychological  impossibility.  And,  as  the 
writer  of  the  September  paper  indicates,  we  have  '  no  evidence '  anj- 
where  of  any  ^  faltering  of  John's  faith,'  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
narratives  of  the  sending  of  the  message  from  Machaerus.  The  terms 
of  these  narratives,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  do  not  seem,  at  first  sight  at 
least,  to  favour  the  view  advocated  by  J.  J.,  that  tiie  message  was  sent 
wholly  or  mainly  on  account  of  the  messengers, — that  their  doubts  might 
be  removed,— «nd  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  one  of  inqoiiy  on 
the  part  of  John  himself.  Not  a  little  force,  it  is  impossible  to  deo/i 
belongs  to  the  words  of  Ellicott,  quoted  by  the  writer  of  the  pi^: 

*  There  are  no  adequate  grounds  for  assuming,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  Baptist  sent  the  disciples  only  to  remove  their  doubts.  The  question 
comes  from  him ;  the  answer  is  sent  to  him.  No  difficulty  in  conceifing 
how  the  doubt  which  the  question  seems  to  imply  could  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  Baptist  after  the  testimony  which  he  had  borne  and  that 
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which  he  had  heard,  can  warrant  ns  in  doing  violence  to  what  wonld 
seem  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  the  history.'  Perhaps,  on  examination. 
It  might  be  foond  that  the  view  condemned  by  the  bishop  does  not 
involre  snch  yiolence  to  the  narrative  as  he  deprecates.  On  one  occa- 
sion, He  who  is  the  *  trnth '  said  to  Philip :  ^  Whence  shall  we  bny  bread 
that  these  may  eat?'  and  the  evangelist  explains:  ^This  said  He  to 
prove  him,  for  He  Himself  knew  what  He  wonld  do.'  So,  it  might  be 
argned,  while  John  ^  himself  knew '  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah, 
he  desired  by  his  message  to  '  prove '  the  messengers,  and  secure  their 
instruction  unawares  to  themselves.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
would  have  been  violation  of  moral  ^  simplicity '  in  the  latter  case,  any 
more  than  there  was  in  the  former.  It  may  be  granted,  however,  that 
the  impression  left  by  a  pUin  reading  of  the  passage  is  rather  as 
Ellicott  represents  it  to  be.  Let  it  be  taken  that  the  narrative  conveys 
the  idea  that  the  message  was  John's  message,  and  was  not  sent  ex- 
clusively or  even  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who 
carried  it  The  problem  then  is — to  find  an  explanation  which  suits 
both  the  obvious  conditions:  that  John's  convictions  or  temper  had 
not  been  affected  in  any  evil  way,  and  that  the  message  was  his  own 
bond  fide  messaga 

Why  should  we  imagine  that  the  reason  for  John's  inquiry,  if  the 
inquiry  was  his,  must  have  been  something  dark-coloured  —  doubt, 
despondency,  impatience?  Why  say,  as  Ellicott  does,  that  he  was 
^  languishmg  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred,'  that  he  was  '  under 
the  influence  of  disappointment'?  Why  not  suppose  rather  that  there 
had  been  kindled  within  him  a  new  hope^  and  that  that  led  him  to  take 
the  action  which  he  did?  Suppose  we  think  of  the  message  as  having 
been  sent  by  the  *  witness  to  the  Light'  in  the  very  fulfihnent  of  the 
duties  of  his  office !  When  he  was  free  to  go  about,  he  testified  by  his 
words  spoken  in  person.  But  now  he  is  in  durance,  and  cannot  do  the 
work  of  bearing  public  testimony  by  his  own  bps  as  before.  Thus 
walled  in,  he  hears  from  some  of  his  adherents,  who  have  access  to  him, 
stirring  news  of  great  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus,  including  a  notable 
one  of  a  raising  from  the  dead,  and  learns  that  there  is  an  excitement 
of  an  unusual  sort  and  extent  among  the  people.  '  And  he  that  was 
dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  And  He  delivered  him  to  his  mother. 
And  there  came  a  fear  on  all :  and  they  glorified  Ood,  saying.  That  a 
great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us ;  and.  That  God  hath  visited  His 
people.  And  this  rumour  of  Him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judea,  and 
throughout  all  the  region  round  about  And  the  disciples  of  John 
showed  him  of  all  these  things'  (Luke  vii.  15-18).  It  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  John  sent  the  deputation  to  Jesus.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  on  hearing  snch  tidings  as  came  to  him,  the 
imprisoned  'witness'  would  say  to  himself,  ^ Would  that  I  were  but 
free  to  go  at  this  juncture  and  give  my  testhnony  to  the  hesitating  that 
the  great  wonder-worker  who  is  among  them  is  indeed  the  Christ  I  But 
I  am  confined  within  these  unhappy  fortress  walls.  I  cannot  speak  as 
I  was  wont  to  do.  Is  there,  however,  nothing  within  my  power?  My 
disciples  are  permitted  to  come  and  go,  and,  since  I  may  not  bear  my 
testimony  in  person,  I  mil  send  a  message  which  may  lead  to  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  Jesus,  fitted  to  bring  the  multitudes  to  decision, 
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as  well  as  be  useful  to  mj  disciples,  wbo  require  the  strpngthmfny 
of  their  coavictioDS.'  It  may  be  Mrlj  asked  whether  thia— so  mtMj 
OD  the  lines  of  his  past  concfaict,  and  in  harmony  with  his  koava 
spirit — ^was  not  what  was  meant  by  John's  message,  rather  thaa  seme- 
thing  contradictory  of  both  of  these.  He,  as  the  appdnted  ^  witness  to 
the  Light,'  might  well  feel  that  he  had  not  fnlly  discharged  Ua  fmetaoBS 
nntil  he  had  not  only  ^  borne  witness  to  the  Light,'  bat  had  hcoii^t 
the  Object  of  his  testimony-bearing  publicly  to  acc^  and  aeknamUgg 
the  testimony.  He  thinks  that  now,  snch  an  impression  hang  been 
produced  upon  the  people,  the  faronrable  time  for  that  haa  anifed. 
Hence  the  oflScial-like  form  of  the  messages  'Art  thou  TSb  that 
shonld  come?  or  look  we  [die  people  of  Israefj  for  aaoth«r? '  Thenis 
nothing  here  of  donbt  or  impatience  on  John's  part.  He  is  podaag  a 
question,  so  to  speak,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  at  a  time  thai  seau  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  desirable.  And  what  prompts  him  to  sohmit 
the  question  is  zeal  in  the  (fischarge  of  the  functiona  of  his  oSScbl 
Hopef  alness  and  not  despondency  moves  hinu 

This  explanation  is  free  from  the  fatal  difficulty  whidi  belongs  ta 
the  view  that  John  had  given  way  either  in  faith  or  in  patience  His 
action  originates  in  zeal  in  his  office,  which  leads  him  to  aeiat  whst  lie 
thinks  a  great  and  perhaps  final  opportunity.  And  it  is  ftee  also  from 
the  objection  of  there  being  something  fictitioua  in  John  sending  a 
message  which  was  not  really  on  his  own  accoent,  and  ressiriag  an 
answer  that  was  not  in  fact  for  himself.  The  message  was  m  htmdfde 
one  from  the  Baptist  to  Jesus.  John  says,.  ^  I,  the  witness,  pot  this 
formal  question  before  Thee,  the  Light,  for  a  formal  response  on  Thy  part, 
which  will  be  useful  at  this  season  of  inquiry  and  disposition  to  be^ve— 
^^  Art  thou  He  that  should  come  ?  or  look  we  [the  people]  for  another? "  ^ 
This  message  comes  from  John,  as  the  witness,,  and  the  answer  is  sent 
to  him,  that  he  may  know  the  result  of  the  proposition  made  by  him.  Is 
the  reply  given  by  Jesus,  there  is  a  declining  of  a  formal  yea  or  nay,  bat 
what  John  suggested  was  acceded  to  in  substance ;  for  there  were  su^ 
special  miracles  wrought  before  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  sod  the 
people, — miracles  so  illustrative  of  prophecy  regarding  theMesBiahy—thAt 
doubt  with  reference  to  Jesus  being  that  Mesdah  was  no  longer  possbk. 
We  cannot  fail  to  see  that  John's  message  was  in  ^eet  a  splendid 
renewal  of  witness-bearing  by  him,  for  it  brought  out  those  iUostratiTe 
miracles,  and  those  declarations  of  the  fulfilment  of  special  Messianic  pro- 
pbecies,  which  were  a  real,  though  not  a  formal,  yea  on  the  part  of  Jeios- 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  Lord  was  deeply  pleased  with  the  action  of 
John,  taken  in  its  substance,  for  He  goes  on,  with  a  fine  tmfmmme»L 
to  give  a  high  laudation  of  him :  '  What  went  ye  out  into  thewildeiBias 
to  seef  A  reed  shaken  with  the  windt  ...  A  prophet?  Yta,  I  8^7 
onto  you,  and  much  more  than  a  prophet,'  etc  It  may  be  said  thai  this 
eulogium  was  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  defence  of  the  Baptist,  and  that 
that  suggests  his  having  needed  a  defence,  on  acooont  of  some  iintifeia 
stability.  But  all  that  may  be  fairiy  concluded  is,  that  tibera  was  > 
danger  of  the  peoj^  mippo&aig^  perhaps  from  the  form  of  his  niM"^ 
that  there  had  been  some  wavering  of  con^ction  on  tka  part  ef  the 
wiiaess^  And  ndut  Jiesus  does^  is  to  disabuse  the  mmda  ef  the  pa^ 
of  any  sud^  idask.    Jdm  was  9io>  ^ raed:'  not  ona  wte  maUL  aor  v^ 
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as  beod  momeatarily  in  one  direction  or  another  according  to  the 
imd,  while  fixed  at  the  root ;  he  was  steady  all  tbroagh.  A  certain 
mild  rebuke  of  the  zealous  witaess^  or  rather  kindly  wamiDg  to  hin^ 
there  wasi  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  most  natural  view  of  the  words, 
^  Go  and  tell  John  .  .  .  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me,'  ia  that  they  referred,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  Baptist  himself. 
The  danger  to  John  of  ^  ofifence '  lay  m  this,  that  he  had,  in  his  friendly 
eagerness^  misjudged  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  giring  of  a  formal 
declaration  of  His  Messiahship  by  Jesus  at  the  time,  and  that  the 
Lord  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal  in  the  ontward  shape  in  which  it 
was  pat  to  hinv  but  took  his  own  sovereign  way  of  proceeding  in  the 
matter.  ^Let  not  thy  master,  or  any  one,  stumble  at  my  not  giving  a 
yea  in  word  when  it  is  asked  of  me,  or  at  my  manner  of  proeedure- 
at  any  time  in  my  work' — ^that  is  what  seems  to  have  lain  under 
Christ's  loving  words,  in  so  far  as  they  were  monitory  in  their 
character. 

The  above  view  is  perhaps  at  least  worthy  of  bong  considered;  as 
suggesting  that  there  may  have  been  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  him  than 
whom  ^no  greater  had  been  bora  of  woman,'  some  emotion  more 
CQBgmoas  with  his  high  nature  and  office  than  any  one  of  what  EUicott* 
calls  ^  the  three  difTerent  states  of  feeling  (daubt^  impaU^nce^  desire  to 
conmnee  Ms  disciples)  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  Baptist,  as 
having  given  rise  to  this  missionJ  Walteb  MoRisoir. 

London. 


SYMPATHY  IN  THE  WORLD  OP  HOME. 

Pkshaps  there  is  nothing  of  greater  value  in  the  world  than  sympathy. 
The  kindly  glance,  the  soothing  word,  the  helping  even  though  feeble 
hand,  are  of  great  price^  all  because  they  come  from  the  feeling  heart. 
In  the  spiritual  sphere^  sympathy  is  what  gravitation  is  in  the  natural 
world,  and  M  universally  prevalent,  would  keep  all  the  wondrous  forces 
of  life  in  their  proper  place,  and  would  harmom'ze  the  discords  of  tha 
race.  Testimony  to  this  was  very  impressively  left  by  Serjeant  Talfourd 
when,  having  passed  sentence  on  the  last  case  that  came  before  him,  he 
said,  and  they  were  his  last  words,  that  there  was  nothing  that  England 
needed  more  than  sympathy  betwe^  its  various  classes.  Adam  Smith, 
in  his  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments^  avers  that  sympathy  is  at  once  the 
motive  to  action  and  the  standard  of  duty.  Words  that  fall  from  the 
pen  of  so  shrewd  and  sagacious  a  thinker  as  he,  deserve  consideration. 

But  not  England  only,  but  the  world  needs  sympathy,  and  when 
nations  come  to  look  not  on  their  own  things  only,  but  also  on  the  things 
of  others,  the  days  of  might  being  right  will  have  ended^  and  a  more 
elevated  and  elevating  policy  will  prevail  than  that  which  has  too  long 
roied  the  destinies  of  the  world.  And  what  is  good  for  the  world  is 
good  for  the  family,  as  in  it  we  have  but  a  world  in  miniature^  the  actors 
being  infineneed  by  the  same  feelings,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and 
amenable  to  the  same  great  laws. 

0£  coQffse  the  foondations  and  pillars  of  the  family  are  the  husband 
and  mif^     Tha  poet  says  these,  though  like,  are  diverse,  and  tha 
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diversity  affords  room  for  sympathy  of  the  purest  and  richest  and 
rarest  They  have  a  whole  world  in  common,  a  world  of  Joys  and 
sorrows  both,  and  the  complexion  these  will  take  depends  on  the 
sympathy  shown  by  each  to  each.  Like  the  soft,  balmy  air  of  e?eniog 
among  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  this  sympathy  draws  oat  and  makes 
felt  all  that  is  sweet  and  beantifnl  in  life,  and,  Uke  the  silver  moonlight, 
it  throws  a  kindly  veil  over  the  rough  and  the  rugged  parts  of  the  land- 
scape. And  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  scene  is  a  pahice  or  a 
cottage,  the  charm  of  this  sympathy  is  felt  in  either,  and  its  absence 
alike  makes  both  a  dreary  prison. 

Then  there  are  the  parents  and  the  children.  One  day  as  Dr. 
Chalmers,  whose  wide  sympathies  were  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  his 
kind,  was  in  f nil  cry  at  a  game  of  romps  with  his  children,  a  stranger 
was  shown  in.  Stopping  suddenly,  the  Doctor  looked  up,  and  addressing 
him,  inquired  if  he  had  any  children.  ^  Yes,'  he  said,  *I  have.'  ^Oh 
then,'  returned  Dr.  Chalmers,  '  we  shall  finish  our  game.' 

But  it  is  not  always  that  this  sympathy  on  which  Dr.  Chahners 
counted  exists.  Sometimes  the  father  forgets  to  make  allowance  for  the 
youthful  spirits  of  his  son.  He  cribs,  cabins,  and  confines  him  within 
a  set  of  severe  rules,  forgetting  the  time  when  the  calm  round  of  datj, 
varied  by  a  few  quiet  and  staid  pleasures,  did  not  suffice  for  his  own 
desires,  or  forgetting  that  his  son's  childhood  has  been  passed  somewhat 
differently  from  his  own,  and  that  consequently  his  youth  most  be 
different  too,  and  also  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  different  tem- 
peraments. Then  the  son,  with  the  blindness  of  youth  to  the  true 
perspective  of  what  it  looks  at,  returns  the  feeling  with  interest,  and 
insists  on  carrying  out  his  own  wishes  without  remembering  that  wisdom 
dwells  with  age,  and  that  experience  gives  a  mighty  vantage  groand. 
Now,  if  these  could  be  got  to  meet  half-way,  and  if  the  old  head,  tbongh 
it  cannot  be  put  on  the  young  shoulders,  could  be  allowed  to  whisper 
considerately  and  affectionately  in  the  young  ear,  how  much  both  might 
be  gainers  I  And  could  they  project  themselves  forward  in  imagination 
to  the  period  when  the  time  for  giving  or  receiving  advice  or  snggestion 
shall  have  for  ever  passed  away,  what  a  sacred  halo  would  be  thrown 
around  their  intercourse,  and  how  anxious  they  would  be  to  lay  np 
pleasant  memories  of  companionship  and  mutual  help  I 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  too,  that  there  might  be  more  in  common 
between  grand-parents  and  their  grandchildren.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
little  boy,  who,  on  being  spoken  to  about  the  desirableness  of  at  last 
reaching  heaven,  inquired,  ^Wiil  grandmamma  be  there?'  'Oh  yes,' 
was  the  reply,  'no  doubt  she  will  be  there.'  ^Then,'  said  the  boy, 'I 
don't  wish  to  go,  for  she  will  be  always  saying, ''  Whisht,  children,  you 
are  making  too  mnch  noise!"'  In  a  case  of  this  kind  a  little  mntnal 
accommodation  is  necessary. 

Pilgrims  nearing  the  end  of  the  journey  of  life  cannot  but  look  back 
with  deep  interest  on  those  just  setting  ont.  At  times,  they  mnst  drop 
a  tender  tear  as  they  think  of  the  vague  and  yet  boundless  hopes  and 
expectations  which  fill  the  hearts  of  these  youthful  travellers,  aiid  they 
must  long  and  pray  that  their  feet  may  be  turned  into  the  right  path. 
What  a  pity  it  is  when  the  stores  of  information  gathered  throng 
whole  lifetime  are  comparatively  wasted  I    We  would  all  feel  aggriered 
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if  our  grandfathers  or  grandmothers,  haying  accomnlated  large  posses- 
sioDB  in  honses  or  lands,  shoald,  through  some  heedless  oversight,  lea?e 
them,  so  that  they  or  the  most  of  them  woald  be  dissipated  in  sach  a 
way  that  we  would  get  bat  little  benefit  from  them.  Now  we  should 
be  carefnl  that  this  does  not  happen  with  the  treasnres  of  the  mind. 
How  pleasant  to  see  a  grandmother,  amid  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
kindly  tended  by  her  children's  children,  and  on  her  part  seeking,  not  to 
damp  their  youthfol  spirits  by  dark  foreshadowings  of  days  of  gloom 
before  them,  but  with  skilfnl  tonch  drawing  lessons  of  warning  and 
encouragement  from  the  events  of  her  own  life,  and  above  all,  seeking 
to  lead  them  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  not  only  carries  the  lambs  in 
His  bosom,  but  who  is  with  Bis  people  even  to  old  age,  and  whose  pre- 
sence, and  rod,  and  staff  can  comfort  them  in  death's  dark  vale !  Old 
people  are  apt  to  fee],  when  the  ability  for  active  exertion  is  gone,  as  if 
they  could  be  of  no  more  use ;  and  it  may  be,  in  looking  back  with 
regret  on  opportunities  lost,  they  may  forget  that  a  few  weighty  words, 
with  their  own  living  experience  distilled  into  them,  may  fall  on  the 
youthful  heart  and  become  the  seeds  of  a  noble  life. 

Then  there  are  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  family.  If  any  should 
sympathize  with  each  other,  you  would  expect  it  would  be  these.  But 
it  is  not  always  so.  The  first  family  on  earth  exemplified  this  in  a 
terrific  form.  Gain  noted  what  may  be  called  the  success  of  his  brother, 
and  instead  of  sympathizing  and  rejoicing  with  him,  and  seeking  by  the 
same  means  to  arrive  at  the  same  end,  he  allowed  his  envy  and  hatred 
to  hurry  him  along  a  path  of  untold  horror.  The  typical  eldest  son  in 
the  parable  brings  out  the  odiousness  of  the  want  of  sympathy  in  bold 
relief.  Thare  never  was  a  more  inviting  field  for  its  exercise,  and  never 
was  it  more  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  But  of  how  many  of  us  may 
it  not  be  said,  ^  Thou  art  the  man ' ! 

A  more  touching  and  beautiful  instance  of  its  presence  can  scarcely 
be  found  than  in  Charles  Lamb,  as  he  took  those  pathetic  journeys  with 
his  sister  Mary  when  her  mind  became  clouded,  and  she  had  to  be 
removed  for  a  tune  from  their  home.  Fortunately  but  few  are  called 
to  show  their  feelings  in  such  a  way,  and  perhaps  on  this  account  we 
may  deceive  ourselves,  imagining  that  if  such  great  opportunities  were 
to  arise,  we  would  be  found  equal  to  them,  forgetting  that  every  day  of 
fanuly  life  furnishes  ample  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  our  best  feelings. 
For  instance,  the  little  boy  has  what  to  him  is  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn. 
To  his  older  sister  it  seems  easy.  Now,  will  she  laugh  at  his  difficulties 
and  tell  him  he  is  stupid,  or  he  would  not  need  to  puzzle  so  long  over 
itt  or  will  she,  recalling  the  time  when  she  herself  knew  no  better,  and 
sympathizing  with  his  ignorance,  put  aside  her  own  pursuits  and  give 
him  the  help  he  needs  T  If  she  does,  it  may  seem  a  small  thing,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  small  things  out  of  which  great  things  are  made,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  straws  which  show  the  current,  and  how  much  depends  on 
whether  the  current  runs  the  right  way  or  the  wrong ! 

But  not  only  may  the  different  stages  of  advancement  among  the 
mraabers  of  a  family  prevent  them  having  sympathy  with  each  other, 
but  also  their  different,  often  very  different  dispositions.  Account  for 
it  how  we  may,  it  Is  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  members  of  the 
same  family  often  differ  as  much  from  each  other  in  temperament  as  if 
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they  had  beea  born  and  broa^  op  in  eeparate  qasrten  ^  tiie  globe. 
One  yon  will  find  frank,  free,  and  impaMre,  Growing  ont  feelen  <m 
every  side,  and  attracting  others  to  hint  by  the  score.  Another  is 
shrinking  and  timid,  always  foreseeing  difficulties  and  appreheodiiig 
misfortunes,  and  retiring  into  his  shelL  Now  if  these  two  are  to  dwefl 
together  in  unity  and  sympathize  with  oach  other,  it  must  be  tbrDngk  a 
process  of  effort  and  straggle. 

A  carious  way  of  taking  what  may  be  catted  amalgamated  portruts 
has  been  introduced  lately  by  a  cunning  ariifioer.  A  number  of  piiote- 
graphs  are  taken,  and  are  all  reproduced  in  one  by  bemg  each  in  tun 
exposed  to  the  action  of  chemicals.  The  result  is  a  portrait  in  wkich 
all  that  is  common  to  the  group  is  blended  together,  while  the  indiTidnal 
peculiarities  disappear,  and  the  whole  is  an  improvement  on  the  origioafa. 
It  must  be  with  a  peculiar  feeling  that  these  originab  bdiold  theouelfeB 
thus  transfigured.  Could  our  mental  distinctions  be  pruned  and  added 
to  and  fused  in  a  similar  way,  brothers  and  sisters  woaid  eone  to 
sympathize  with  each  other  more  than  they  sometimes  do.  And  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  great  Artificer  were  often  domg  this  with  ns.  He  takes 
the  chemicals  of  His  providential  di^)ensations  and  the  sweet  inflneaces 
of  His  Spirit,  and  with  these  He  melts  oor  hardened  featuree,  aad 
aetting  the  likeness  of  Himself  before  ns,  He  brings  us  nearer  to  it,  until 
eventually  we  be  changed  into  the  same  inu^,  from  glory  to  glory. 

Then,  as  families  grow  up,  there  oomes  often  variety  in  their  foitooes. 
HappmesB  may  not  be  dealt  out  to  each  alike — certainly  what  goes  bj 
the  name  of  success  in  life  is  rarely  dealt  out  \x)  all  alike;  bat  he  Aon 
a  poor  spirit,  who,  however  high  he  may  have  cUmbed,  woold  seek  to 
ignore  his  humble  relations.  George  Moore  was  one  who,  from  kwij 
begiunings,  rose  high  in  worldly  position,  but  he  proved  himself  a  trae 
man  in  this  respect.  When  the  grandees  of  the  land  were  viatiag  Mn, 
he  introduced  his  humble  friends  as  readily  in  their  cloth  of  frieM  as  if 
it  had  been  cloth  of  gold. 

Families  have  to  pass  through  times  of  sidmess  too,  asd  then  there 
is  a  double  pull  on  each  other's  sympathy.  How  the  jolly,  ringing  laagk 
of  the  strong  jars  on  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  in9»Md;  how  the  veiy 
cheeriness  of  their  voice  seems  an  insult,  and  the  asaaredness  of  tbeir 
tread  a  grievous  wrong  1  And  how  seldom  can  such  nuke  aUovaoce 
for  all  the  touching  vagaries  of  the  sick !  What  can  they  know  of  the 
fretful  temper,  the  depressed  spirits,  and  the  distoTted  views  of  We,  all 
begotten  of  bodily  weakness  t  Truly  to  sympathize  here,  we  reqoiK  to 
be  '  touched  to  fiae  issues.' 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  part  of  the  family  eo  neceasaiy  in  most 
households — the  servants.  Most  people  deplore  that  ^e  fonaar  race  of 
servants  has  died  out.  Well,  no  doubt  &e  absence  of  some  of  tMr 
virtues  is  to  be  deplored.  May  the  saaie  not  be  said  of  mtstreMSst 
And  is  the  change  all  for  the  worse  ?  What  would  any  of  as  tinsk  if 
one  of  our  servants,  on  hearing  of  the  possibility  of  dtsmiasai,  were,  like 
Dean  Ramsay's  hero,  to  inquire,  *  Where  your  honour  coM  be  better!' 
Occurring  long  ago,  this  is  cafled  ^  character;'  now,  it  woald  siaiply he 
impertinence.  Bitt  this  question  of  master  asd  aenrant  is  attdoid>tedij 
beset  by  many  difficulties.  The  readiest  road  out  of  these  is  by  the  way 
of  ayn^iadiy  and  seilfHUUTifice.     A  lady  whoae  aenrant  was  aaffering 
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B&vBvA^  iram  toothache  so  Bjmpathized  'witli  her,  that  she  srid  (and  I 
beltere  Binoerely)  that  she  wouid  willingly  have  put  herself  in  her  place. 
Here  was  real  syoipathj,  and  the  Bjmpathy  of  an  elevated  and  Ghrist- 
iike  natare.  Let  the  mistress  pnt  hersetf  in  fancy  in  the  serrant's  place. 
Let  her  seek  to  realise  what  a  trying  thing  it  must  be  to  be  transplanted 
from  her  own  home  into  a  strainer's  honse,  to  learn  a  stranger's  ways, 
and  to  be  continnally  at  the  bidding  of  a  stranger.  Then  let  her  seek 
to  arcBDge  her  hoosehold,  so  that  the  semuits  may  have  reasonable 
fipare  time  and  reasonable  means  of  aocial  enjoyment,  and  their  lives  be 
made  br^fat  and  happy,  and  nsefnl  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
employers. 

A  aervaift  so  treated  is  snrely  Hkeiy  to  try  to  do  her  part  in  making 
the  household  machinery  work  smoothly,  and  sympathising  in  the  cares 
and  refiponaibilities  of  her  mistress,  witli  honest  and  praiseworthy  pride 
to  feel  that  she  has  no  small  or  nnimportant  part  to  play  with  regard 
to  the  wdfare  of  the  famify. 

But,  after  all,  how  imperfeot  is  all  hnman  sympathy !  For  before  you 
caa  eatirely  sympathize  with  a  man,  yon  must  have  all  the  past  and 
present  of  his  experience  before  yon,  and,  with  the  glance  of  omniscience, 
be  able  to  take  in  all  the  circnmstances  of  the  case,  otherwise  the  sad 
and  painful  parts  of  it  would  oYernrhelm  you  beyond  the  power  of 
endnrsBce. 

And  BQ,  for  perfect  sympathy,  we  must  look  higher  than  man — ^to  Him 
whose  empathy  for  sifffenng  humanity  was  so  true  and  so  strong  that 
He  took  its  burdens  upon  Himseff,  and  not  its  burdens  only,  but  also 
its  joys;  lor  as,  looking  around  Him  and  down  the  long  succeeding 
ages.  He  saw  the  helpless  yictims  of  sin  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  great 
blessings  He  came  to  bestow,  He  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  now,  by  the 
wondrous  influence  of  this  infinite  sympathy,  is  drawing  all  men  to 
Himself,  and  *•  binding  the  whole  round  earth  by  golden  chains  about 
the  throne  of  Gh)d.'  I.  S. 


MINIBTEEIAL  QUALIFICATION'S. 

FBOM  AJX  OBDIKATIOK  ADDBB8B  BY  BBY.  DATID  WEBSTER,  KXRKWAVL. 

Past  I. — ^Pebsonai.  Piety. 

Ik  offering  you  a  few  words  of  brotherly  counsel,  permit  me  to  say,  first 
of  all,  that  if  you  would  be  a  successful  minister  of  Christ, — a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, — ^you  must  aim  at  a  high  standard  of 
personal  piety.  I  begin  with  this  because  it  is  fundamental.  Of  aH 
essentials,  it  is  the  most  indispensable.  Any  shortcoming  at  this  point 
will  injorionsly  affect  your  whole  ministerial  character  and  work.  No 
advantages  of  culture,  no  gifts,  natural  or  acquired,  can  compensate  for 
the  want  of  piety.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  without  piety — ^whatever  else 
he  may  be  or  may  possess,  however  richly  endowed  in  other  respects — ^is 
in  a  iilae  position.  He  is  ui  unworthy  iutruder ;  at  best,  lie  builds  up 
¥rith  the  one  hand  while  he  throws  down  with  the  other.  What  comfort, 
what  satisfaction,  what  hope  of  reward  can  he  have  in  the  work  of 
Christ?    Who  has  required  it  at  his  hand?    It  is  possible  that  among 
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men  he  may  acquire  a  certain  repntation,  bnt  in  the  judgment  of  God  be 
is  bat  a  hireling.  In  the  ministry  there  are  no  donbt  men  whose  piety^ 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  of  a  high  order, — men  weQ  spoken  of  perhaps- 
active  men,  it  may  be,  in  the  varions  duties  of  their  oflSce ;  and  I  do  not 
say  that  Ood  never  makes  use  of  tbem  as  instruments  of  good.  Bnt  of 
this  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  Church  is  at  this  moment  weak,  and  ho 
ministry  comparatively  inefFective,  from  this  cause  more  than  from  anj 
other;  that  as  a  rule  there  is  not  among  her  office-bearers  the  high- 
toned  piety  which  becomes  their  name  and  profession.  The  infideh'ty 
outside  the  Church,  associated  as  it  is  with  names  emiaoit  in  the  world 
of  science,  the  various  phases  of  worldliness  within  the  Church,  are  less 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  cause  of  Ood  and  of  God's  truth  than  the 
defective  piety  and  consequent  inconsistencies  of  those  who  are  bound  to 
maintain  and  exemplify  that  truth  in  the  world.  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  a  full-orbed  piety  if  not  among  the  ministers  of  the  gospel— a 
piety  that  .will  shine  and  assert  itself  not  in  the  pulpit  only,  but  io  all 
the  relationships  and  walks  of  life?  A  minister  may  preach  from  the 
pulpit  a  higher  style  of  godliness  than  he  himself  practises  or  even  aims 
at ;  but  he  will  never  be  able  to  raise  the  people  above  his  own  leyd. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  will  begin  to  regard  his  theoretic  standard  as 
something  beyond  them-Hsomething  only  to  be  contemplated  and  perhaps 
admired  in  the  abstract ;  and  farther,  the  more  strongly  he  demands  from 
them  what  he  does  not  exemplify  in  his  own  life,  the  more  certainly  will 
the  impression  be  produced  that  there  is  no  sincerity  in  his  teaching. 
And  this  is  saying  nothing  of  the  reflex  influence  that  such  a  coarse 
must  have  upon  himself.  To  preach  what  we  do  not  practise,  to  pray 
in  public  with  an  appearance  of  fervency  to  a  Being  with  whom  we  hare 
little  or  no  fellowship  in  private,  Ms  to  inflict  upon  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  soul  the  deadliest  of  wounds ;  it  is  to  establish  the  reign  of  falsehood 
in  the  temple  of  the  conscience.' 

I  dare  to  say  that  this  is  the  origin  of  much  of  the  indifference  to 
religion  and  latent  infidelity  that  prevail  among  professing  Christians. 
Let  the  idea  get  possession  of  a  people  that  their  religious  teachers  are 
not  earnestly  sincere,  are  not  themselves  at  least  striving  to  be  what  thej 
are  constantly  exhorting  others  to  be,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  result.  A  spirit  of  unconcern  and  unbelief  will  spring  up  and 
spread  abroad  until  a  whole  community  becomes  infected. 

The  ministerial  character,  it  has  been  said,  ^  should  stand  like  a 
fulcrum  behind  the  sermon,  to  give  it  momentum.'  No  excellence  of 
style,  of  matter,  of  delivery,  can  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  ambassador 
of  Christ. 

Any  suspicion  at  this  point  on  the  part  of  the  people  will  hang  orer 
the  pulpit  like  the  shade  of  the  upas  tree,  causing  words  of  hea?en^  to 
wither  as  they  drop  from  the  preacher's  lips. 

Of  course,  my  brother,  I  assume  that  you  have  piety.  In  regard  to 
your  Christian  character  and  experience,  I  have  no  reason  to  cherish  one 
suspicious  thought ;  the  very  opposite.  Ton  come  to  us  well  accredited; 
your  appearances  here  and  elsewhere,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  hare 
been  in  all  respects  becoming  the  gospel ;  but  all  the  more  readily  on 
that  account  will  you  bear  with  me  in  seeking  to  impress  upon  yoo 
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thttt  a  jneagre,  stunted  pietj  is  not  enoogb ;  it  is  not  what  shonld  satisfy 
any  Christian,  far  less  a  Christian  minister.  A  leader  of  the  people 
should  always  aim  at  being  in  advance  of  those  he  is  seeking,  to  lead; 
and  to  maintain  that  position,  there  will  be  required  on  your  part  the 
cultivation  of  a  prayerful  spirit,  a  close  and  constant  walk  with  Ood,  a 
habitual  sense  of  His  favour,  a  growing  likeness  to  Christ 

No  doubt  you  will  meet  in  your  congregation  some  whose  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  Ood  is  richer  and  more  varied  than  your 
own.  They  have  lived  longer,  perhaps,  have  been  more  under  the 
discipline  of  suffering ;  but  that,  so  far  from  acting  as  a  discouragement, 
should  rather  stimulate  you  to  higher  attainments  in  the  divine  life. 
Sach  Christians  you  will  always  find  your  best  friends  and  most  willing 
coadjutors  in  the  work  of  Christ. 

Piety,  then, — a  fervent,  a  conspicuous  piety,— >is  the  first  requisite  of 
a  Christian  minister,  and  that  you  are  to  cultivate  with  diligence  if  you 
would  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  with  comfort  and  success. 


*  THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK.'* 

An  edition  of  Dr.  Thomson's  now  well-known  volume  appeared  some 
years  ago,  and  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception.  The  present  edition 
will  not  fail  to  secure  a  reception  still  more  cordial.  There  are  two 
respects  in  reference  to  which  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  first.  It  is 
most  handsomely  got  up,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  by  engravings 
of  the  very  best  description.  These  engravings  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  merely  adorn  the  volume,  they  make  its  contents  more  interesting 
and  easily  understood.  In  respect  of  appearance  the  volume  is  alto- 
gether a  beautiful  one,  and  is  well  fitted  to  be  acceptable  and  suitable  as 
a  gift  at  this  gift-bestowing  season. 

But  besides  being  an  improvement  in  point  of  appearance  on  tha 
previous  edition,  it  is  an  improvement  also  as  to  its  contents.  Dr.. 
Thomson  has,  during  these  years,  been  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  great  mass  of  literature  that  has  been  accumulating  on  the  subject 
of  the  Land  of  Promise,  his  experience  otherwise  has  been  widening ;  and 
of  the  stores  thus  gathered  the  present  edition  receives  the  full  benefit. 

How  many  are  there  who  would  gladly  visit  the  Holy  Land  who  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  do  so  I  To  sach  this  volume  may  be  cordially 
and  confidently  recommended.  It  is  full  of  roost  interesting  and  valuable 
information,  set  forth  in  a  clear,  forcible,  and  unpretending  manner ;  and 
then  it  is  information  of  the  most  reliable  kind,  the  character  of  the 
author,  and  his  long  residence  of  nearly  half  a  century,  being  a  guarantee  for 
the  accuracy  of  what  he  relates.  In  these  pages  we  have  not  '  a  special 
correspondent '  of  a  newspaper  making  a  rapid  run  into  a  country,  and 
writing  rapidly  impressions  which  farther  acquaintance  with  his  theme 
would  probably  induce  him  to  change.  We  have  one  who,  from  long 
experience,  knows  the  truth  of  what  he  says  and  the  reality  of  what  he 
affirms.  ' The  sites  and  scenes,'  says  Dr.  Thomson, '  were  visited  many  times 
during  the  author's  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  the  results,  so  far 

*  The  Land  and  the  Book;  or,  BibUcal  lUiutrationB  dnwn  from  the  Biannen  and 
Ciutoint.  the  Soenei  and  Scenery,  of  the  Holy  Land,  Southern  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem. 
Bt  WiUiam  M.  Thomion,  D.D.,  Forty-fiye  Tears  Missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
liOIUnstratioiuaiidM^ie.  T.NelsonJfc  Sons,  London,  Edinbiiigk,tnd  New  Yoric.  18S1. 
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ds  tbej  bear  on  biblical  illastratioo,  appear  in  the  comnt  naEMllfc. 
The  coDTersaUons  are  held  in  the  open  conntrj  on  horsebadc,  by  tlie 
wayside,  or  beneath  the  trayeller's  tent,  and  the  reader  is  at  libcftj  to 
if^ard  himeelf  as  the  oompagnan  de  voyage;  for  in  the  mad  of  the 
author  his  fellow-traTeller  is  not  a  mythicid  abstraction,  irboaa  office  b 
merely  to  introdnce  new  themes,  but  a  real  and  tme-hearted  friead,  m 
full  sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  aim  of  our  pilgrimage  tbiongh  the 
Holy  Land.* 

The  eastern  world  stands  still,  and  so  not  only  does  the  natual 
scenery  of  the  country  remain  as  it  was  two  thou^nd  years  ago,  but 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  descriptioo  of  a 
scene  that  might  haye  been  witnessed  centuries  b^ore  the  birth  of 
Christ :  ^  In  my  rambles  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town  last  eyeniog,  I 
lit  upon  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  sitting  round  a  large  saooepaii, 
regaling  themselves  with  their  dinner.  As  they  said  ^Titfttddal'*— 
obUge  us — ^very  earnestly,  I  sat  down  amongst  them,  and  doubling  some 
of  their  bread  spoon-fashion,  plunged  into  the  saucepan  as  they  did,  and 
found  their  food  very  saTOury  indeed.  The  composition  was  made  of 
the  red  kind  of  lentils  which  we  examined  in  the  market  at  Jaffa^  and  I 
can  readily  belieye,  from  the  little  experience  I  had  of  its  appetizing 
fragrance  and  substantial  taste,  that  to  a  hungry  man  it  must  have  been 
rery  tempting.  I  suppose  Esau  used  the  same  kind  of  spoon  when 
Jacob  gave  him  pottage  of  lentila' 

Speaking,  in  connection  with  Jaffa,  of  the  difficulty  that  some  have 
started  in  reference  to  the  story  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  that  whate  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  says :  ^  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  whales  are  no  longer  found  in  the  Mediterraneao.  Still  we 
have  a  right  to  suggest,  that  the  multitude  of  ships  after  the  time  of 
Jonah  frightened  them  out  of  it,  as  other  causes  have  driren  all  lions 
out  of  Palestine,  where  they  were  once  numerous.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  best  fishing  stations,  even  in  the  great  oceans,  hare 
been  abandoned  by  the  whales  because  of  the  multitude  of  whalers 
that  visited  them.  Up  to  the  time  of  Jonah,  navigation  was  in  its 
infancy ;  ships  were  few  and  small^  and  they  kq[)t  mostly  along  the 
shores,  leaving  the  interior  undisturbed.  Whales  may  therefore  have 
then  been  common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  are  well-attested 
instances  on  record  of  the  appearance  of  huge  marine  creatures  in  thb 
sea  in  ancient  days.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  whales.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  grampus  in  the  deep  sea  west  of  Corsica,  and  others 
assert  that  they  met  with  the  genuine  whales  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  though  I  have  never  been  so 
fortunate  myself,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  intelligent  observer, 
marines,  and  others,  some  of  whom  were  experienced  whalers,  could 
have  been  deceived  in  this  matter.' 

The  author  tells  us  of  a  visit  that  he  paid  to  a  synagogue  at  the 
time  of  worship ;  and  however  much  the  manner  of  worship  contributed 
to  the  happiness  and  edification  of  the  worshipper^  it  had  not  a  very 
joyful  effect  on  the  spectator.     He  says : — 

'  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  &^  visit  to  one  of  these  flynagegaes 
ipany  years  ago.  The  room  had  nothing  in  or  about  ft  like  any  other 
place  of  worship  I  ever  entered,  and  the  congr^ation  was  in  charaotv 
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and  keeping  with  the  place.  I  never  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  old, 
pale,  and  woe-begone  coontenances.  The  behayionr  of  the  worahippera 
was  very  pecnliar  and  somewhat  ridknlotuL  ThenwD,  wiA  broad* 
brimmed  hats^  or  whatever  other  head-dress  thqr  possessed,  were  read* 
ing  or  muttering  prayers,  and  while  doing  so,  they  twisted  and  wriggled 
and  jerked  about  incessantly,  and  at  times  with  great  yehemenee,  that 
^^  all  their  bones  should  praise  the  Lord,"  as  one  of  them  explained  the 
matter  to  me.  When  they  began  what  was  understood  to  be  singing, 
it  was  the  most  ontrageons  concert  of  harsh  nasal  sounds  I  erer  heard. 
It  was  Hebrew,  too;  but  if  Darid  thus  ^^ praised  the  Lord,"  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  calling  him  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel. 

^  And  yet,  I  suppose,  it  was  much  after  this  fashion  that  he  and  all  his 
band  of  trained  musicians  did  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Most  High. 
Yon  hear  the  same  nasal  twang  and  grating  gutturals  in  the  singmg  of 
every  denomination  throughout  the  East.  The  Orientals  know  nothing 
of  harmony,  and  cannot  appreciate  it  when  heard,  but  they  are  often 
spellbound,  or  wrought  up  to  transports  of  ecstasy,  by  this  style  of 
music ;  and  no  doubt  the  temple  service,  performed  by  those  trained 
for  it,  stirred  the  deepest  fountains  of  feeling  in  the  vast  assembhes  of 
Israel  gathered  at  Jerusalem  on  their  great  feasts. 

^  There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  features,  dqiortment,  and 
costume  of  these  children  of  Abraham  as  they  grope  about  the  ruins 
of  their  once  joyous  city.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  have  been  great  sinners  elsewhere,  and  have  come  up  here  from 
all  countries  whither  the  Lord  hath  driven  them,  to  purge  away  their 
guilt  by  abstinence,  mortification,  and  devotion;  then  to  die,  and  be 
buried  as  near  the  Holy  City  as  possible.  This  also  accounts  for  the 
ever-mcreasmg  multitude  of  their  graves,  which  are  gradually  covering 
the  side  of  Otivet.  The  Jews  come  to  Jerusalem  to  die ;  and  a  com- 
munity gathered  for  that  specific  purpose  will  not  be  particularly  gay, 
or  very  careful  about  appearances. 

^  In  their  biblical  and  historical  relations  to  the  Holy  CSty,  the  Jews 
form  the  most  interesting  class  of  her  mingled  population^  but  it  is 
difficult  for  a  stranger,  while  wandering  amongst  their  wretched  habita* 
tions,  to  have  any  other  feeling  in  regard  to  them  than  that  oi  compas- 
sion. They  are  miserably  poor,  and  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  their 
co-reiigionists  in  Europe  for  their  support.  Ail  their  public  buildings 
and  charitable  institutions  have  been  established  and  are  sui^rted  by 
the  liberality  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Banm  Rothschild,  and  other 
wealthy  Hebrews  in  distant  countries.' 

We  must  -not,  however,  multiply  quotations.  We  send  our  readers 
to  the  volume  itself,  assuring  than  that  it  is  one  which  it  is  a  privilege 
to  possess,  and  the  perusal  of  whidi  they  will  find  fraught  with  pleasure 
and  profit. 

m  MEMORIAM:  THE  LATE  REV.  HENRY  HYSLOP, 
MONTROSE. 

A  FKELiNG  of  sincere  sorrow  was  awakened  in  Montrose  by  the  intdH- 
gence  received  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hyslop,  which  took  place 
at  Langhohn  on  Sabbath,  dd  October.    It  is  now  nearly  three  and  a 
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half  yMTB  since  Mr.  HjBlop  fdt  himself  compelled,  through  ftuUng 
health,  to  reUnqnish  the  pastoral  charge  of  John  Street  United  Presbj- 
teriaa  Chnrch,  the- duties  of  which  he  had  faithfnllj  and  accqrtably 
fulfilled  for  the  long  period  of  fwty-three  years.  Shortly  after  his 
resignation,  Mr.  Hyslop  left  Montrose,  to  spend  in  retirement  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  place  of  his  bh*th,  and  amid  the  sooies 
and  associations  of  his  youth.  Twice  since  his  departure  be  his 
revisited  his  former  flock,  and  conducted  ministrations  amongst  them 
with  not  a  little  of  the  fluency  and  fenrour  of  bygone  days.  Of  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Hyslop  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  upwards  of 
forty-six  years  ago,  the  number  now  survirlng  is  comparatirely  small* 
But  there  are  still  a  few  both  among  his  former  congregation  and  the 
general  community  who  can  recall  that  somewhat  distant  period,  and 
review  the  course  of  his  lengthened  ministry.  Entering  on  bis  work 
after  due  preparation  for  tite  sacred  office,  and  in  the  vigour  and 
maturity  of  his  powers,  Mr.  Hyslop,  without  noise  or  ostentation,  soon 
began  to  *  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.'  Conscientiously  caref ol  and 
painstaking  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  his  people  waited  on  his 
preaching  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in  the  full  expectation  of  receiring 
from  him  both  solid  instruction  and  earnest  appeal  Without  being  ia 
any  sense  extreme  in  his  views  of  divine  truth,  he  warmly  espoused  what 
is  known  as  ^Calvinistic  theology;'  and  the  doctrines  comprdieoded 
under  that  venerable  designation  he  faithfully  and  zealously  proclaimed 
from  the  b^inning  of  his  ministry  to  its  close.  His  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  fervent,  his  style  fluent,  often  rising  to  eloquent;  and  he 
soon  produced  in  his  hearers  the  conviction  (all-important  to  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel)  that  *  he  spake  because  he  believed.'  In  the  more  prirate 
and  less  conspicuous  departments  of  ministerial  work— visiting  the  siek 
and  instructing  the  young — ^Mr.  Hyslop  waa  ^  a  workman  needing  not  to 
be  ashamed.'  And  as  the  result  of  the  fidelity  with  which  such  duties 
were  discharged,  not  less  than  of  his  pulpit  ministrations,  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  his  people  spontaneously  flowed  forth  toward  him,  growing 
in  strength  and  fervour  up  to  the  close  of  his  ministry.  By  his  co-pres- 
byters Mr.  Hyslop  was  invariably  held  in  high  regai^ ;  and  with  all  of 
them  he  maintained  the  most  intimate  and  amicable  relationships.  Meet- 
ing from  tune  to  time  his  brethren  of  other  denominations  on  the  oonunon 
platform  of  Christian  beneficence,  he  largely  enjoyed  and  heartily  recipro- 
cated their  goodwill  and  esteem ;  and  while  never  seeking  to  efface  or 
make  light  of  real  differences,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  valoe  more 
highly  the  Christian  charity  which  could  triumph  over  them.  Although 
constitutionally  indisposed  to  mingle  much  in  public  i^ain,  or  to  take 
any  prominent  part  in  political  movements,  he  was  ever  aUve  to  what 
concerned  the  weal  of  the  community  and  of  the  nation ;  and  could,  when 
occasion  demanded,  lend  active  and  efficient  help  in  advancing  it  His 
sentiments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  civil  and  rdigioos 
liberty,  and,  generally,  of  the  various  measures  embraced  under  the  com- 
prehensive term  *  Liberalism,'  were,  though  not  intolerant  or  obtmsire, 
sufficiently  pronounced,  and  well  understood  by  all.  While  always 
having  primary  regard  to  the  claims  and  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  office, 
he  could,  at  fitting  times,  with  becoming  manliness^  assert  the  rights  and 
fulfil  the  duties  of  British  citiaenship.    His  public  appearances,  however, 
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for  sacb  purposes  were  (as  ife  is  desirable  they  should  be  in  the  case  of 
ererj  minister  of  the  Qospel)  ^ few  and  far  between;'  and  while  marked 
by  Tigonr  and  transparent  conscientiousness,  they  exhibited  no  alloy  of 
acerbity  or  bitterness.  Not  by  his  own  congregation  only,  bnt  by  the 
community  at  large,  his  long  consistent  Christian  walk  and  faithful 
pastoral  services  were  highly  esteemed ;  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  Montrose,  emphatic  testimony  was  borne  to  his  character  and  worth, 
when  at  an  assemblage  of  leading  citizens,  presided  over  by  Mr.  James 
Mudie,  a  silver  salver,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  and  a  hundred 
sovereigns  were  presented  to  him.  This  token  of  regard,  which  was 
heartily  contributed  to  by  all  classes,  was,  as  it  well  might  be,  highly 
appreciated  by  the  venerable  recipient,  and  tended  greatly,  we  know,  to 
sustain  and  cheer  him  under  the  inevitable  trial  of  severing  the  pastoral 
tie,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  sccdc  of  his  lengthened  ministry.  It 
deserves  to  be  added,  that  the  manifestation  of  regard  and  affection  on 
the  part  of  his  congregation  in  the  prospect  of  parting  with  him,  and 
the  arrangement  made  by  them  for  his  comfort  in  his  retirement,  were 
in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  them,  and  such  as  awakened  in  Mr. 
Hyslop's  heart  the  warmest  gratitude,  and,  we  doubt  not,  shed  the  sun- 
shine of  happiness  over  the  last  days  of  his  existence.  L. 


THE  TRIBUTE  OP  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 
MICHAEL  ROBERTSON,  BANKER,  BALFRON. 

'TwAs  his  at  last  the  silent  stream  to  cross, 
And  leave  the  murmuring  haunts  of  living  men ; 

The  strath  that  knew  him  well  now  mourns  his  loss. 
And  never  more  will  see  his  like  again. 

Like  a  rare  mansion  of  the  olden  time 
That  some  forgotten  art  hath  richly  graced. 

Crumbling  at  length  beneath  our  wintry  clime, 
It  may  be  lost  and  mourned,  but  not  replaced. 

New  men  will  come,  grow  old,  and  quickly  go^ 
As  they  have  done  through  countless  ages  past ; 

Old  Endrick  to  the  Queen  of  Lakes  will  flow. 
And  the  Black  Wing  its  ancient  shadow  cast ; 

The  kine  in  fields,  the  wildfowl  on  the  wold, 
Where  the  glad  fairies  ring  the  heather  bells ; 

The  splendour  of  the  upland  green  and  gold, 
Where  stand  the  soft  feet  of  the  Pintry  Fells ; 

The  tiny  ones  that  cluster  at  the  well. 
The  rush  of  happy  children  from  the  school ; 

The  rumour  when  the  storm  begins  to  swell, 
And  showers  of  brown  leaves  fall  upon  the  pool ; 
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The  alow-paoed  fueral  on  the  village  bne, 
The  Boteon  eyei  that  watch  from  ereij  door,— 

The  last  look  downward,  aad  the  falltng  daj, — 
The  hope  to  meet  again  to  part  no  more; 

The  rapture  when  the  swain  has  found  his  mate, 
And  social  mirth  leaps  unrestrained  and  wild ; 

The  cahner  joy  within  the  cottage-gate 

When  the  fond  mother  first  beholds  her  child; 

The  plough,  the  farrow  that  it  leaves  behind, 
The  braird  that  heaven  doth  never  fail  to  send ; 

The  food  God  brings  for  beast  and  human  kind, — 
The  poor  who  find  in  Him  a  helpful  friend ; 

The  quiet  Sabbath  mom,  the  sober  face, 

The  decent  dress,  the  common  house  of  prayer. 

The  talk  outside,  the  awe  within  the  place 
When  all  in  unity  have  gathered  there ; 

The  week*day  when  the  toiler  brings  his  gain. 
With  sweat  and  summer-dust  upon  his  cheek, — 

Or  takes  his  last  mite  homeward  through  the  rain, 
With  a  proud  grief  that  will  not  deign  to  speak  ;- 

The^e  scenes  that  met  the  old  man  in  his  way. 
Engaged  his  kmdly  heart  and  searclung  eyes, 
.  Still  haunt  the  same  old  village  of  to-day, 
And  will  while  unborn  generations  rise ; — 

But  never,  in  the  days  that  are  to  be, 
The  same  old  type  of  true  man  will  be  found, — 

Many  will  rise,  but  none  so  rare  as  he. 

Till  lake  and  mountain  sink  into  the  ground. 

The  light  of  chivalry  and  old  romance 

Had  not  departed  from  his  honoured  brow ; 

A  something  in  his  hospitable  glance 

Well  known  in  Abram's  time,  forgotten  now. 

He  was  as  courteous  as  the  knights  of  old. 

And  softly  gave  the  stroke  that  needs  must  fall ; 

His  wit  was  keen,  but  it  was  never  cold, 
And  a  rich  humour  sparkled  in  it  all. 

Gracious  and  affable,  dignified  and  wme, 
None  could  so  weD  the  churfiah  sonl  begufle; 

He  pierced  the  quick,  and  the  hot  blood  would  rise. 
Yet  those  who  felt  the  pain  were  forced  to  smile. 

Zealous  for  God,  and  for  his  coontry's  weal, 
For  oonscieBoe,  tmth,  and  aacnd  Mberty^ 

For  Church  and  State  his  heart's  wish  true  and  lad 
That  both  be  guided  from  above,  and  b^l 
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The  children  by  the  roadside  in  their  play 

Will  misfl  the  accustomed  hand  apoa  their  hairi 

And  from  the  church  he  loved  has  passed  away 
The  benedictioQ  of  his  preseoce  thera 

The  worship  of  his  pions  fathers  bore 

Its  joyous  fruit  within  his  heart  again ; 
And  what  he  craved  himself  at  mercy's  door 

He  gave  with  liberal  hand  to  other  men. 

Nor  did  this  <  old  disciple '  evw  cease 

To  give  of  Mnason's  piety  the  proof, 
For  many  a  weary  messenger  of  peace 

Ponnd  refage  aad  rq>08e  beneath  his  rooL 

No  guest  will  e'er  forget  the  genial  feast 

Prepared  of  God  for  body,  heart,  and  mind, — 

How  the  talk  brightened,  and  the  joy  increased, 
While  rarest  wit  and  richest  grace  combined ! 

Farewell !  kind  friend ;  last  of  a  goodly  race ! 

Strath-Bndrick  holds  not  thee,  but  holds  thy  grave ; 
Thy  memory  long  shall  haunt  thy  native  place ; 
Thy  rest  is  with  the  blessed  and  the  brave ! 

Thouas  Bttklop. 
Breeze  HiU^  Booth, 


THINGS  THAT  WAIT. 


One  waiting  thing  is  the  nail  in  a  sheltered  comer  on  the  side  of  my 
door-casing,  where  the  key  hospitably  hangs  when  everybody  is  out.  A 
thousand  times  my  hand  has  gone  up  to  it  with  a  confidence  that  has 
never  been  abused,  although  I  never  saw  the  waiting  nail  until  yesterday ; 
and  then  felt  almost  surprised  at  the  unfamiliar  look  of  so  familiar  a 
household  friend.  Little  and  low,  and  almost  hidden  by  white  paint ; 
nothing  in  itself,  and  never  thought  of ;  opening  nothing,  taken  nowhere, 
and  never  touched  by  anything  but  the  ring  of  the  door-key,  there  it  has 
held  for  this  many  a  year,  ever  ready  for  its  one  duty. 

How  patiently  waits  the  elastic  rack  or  ^  hunter,'  always  in  its  place  to 
guide  the  ferry  boats  into  their  slips !  AU  day  long,  and  throngh  the 
night-time;  high  tide  and  low;  summer  and  winter,  winter  and  summer; 
in  equinoctial  and  in  dog-day  weather ;  witb  its  feet  sunken  deep  in  the 
soft  mudf  and  its  living  boards  scraped  and  battered  by  continual 
thumps,  it  is  always  waiting.  Useless  out  of  that  one  spot  and  away 
from  that  one  duty,  and  never  noticed  excepting  by  a  knock  and  a  push, 
yet  it  keeps  fast  to  its  trust,  swaying  out  as  the  heavy  boat  strikes  it, 
and  then  springing  back  again  to  be  ready  for  the  next,  with  a  sturdy 
patience  that  is  almost  deified. 

The  sunshine  of  a  hundred  summers  and  the  winds  of  a  hundred 
winters  went  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  forest  tree  that  came  at 
last  to  no  higher  use  than  this.    And  yet  the  tree  did  not  grow  in  vain. 
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The  commerce  of  two  cities  and  the  safety  of  thoasands  of  fiyes  depend 
nncoDscioasly  every  day  on  the  strength  of  its  fibre  and  the  secnrity  of 
its  hold. 

So  I  always  look  at  these  ferry  racks  with  an  odd  feeling  of  respect 
and  sympathy ;  thinking  also  how  many  just  snch  lots  there  are  to  be 
filled  in  life  by  something  or  somebody. 

I  think  of  the  multitudes  of  enduring  men  and  women  who  go  through 
the  world,  taken  note  of  only  by  their  loss,  and  that  only  within  a  Yerj 
limited  range.    But  let  them  strengthen  their  hearts. 

'  Nothing  uwlen  is  or  low, 

Each  thing  in  ita  place  ii  beti.' 

^  There  may  be  heroism  over  a  batch  of  dough  as  well  as  upon  Mount 
Athos ; '  and  the  day  is  coming  when  these  obscure  ones  who  have  been 
*  faithful  over  a  few  things,'  will  take  their  place  also  among  those  who 
have  conquered,  and  become  *  rulers  over  many  things/ — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

CKUCIFTING  CHBI8T. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  sin  to  crucify  Christ  when  Christ  can  be  cmd* 
fied.  Whatever  its  modes,  all  sin  has  but  one  virus,  and  one  tendency. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  great  crowd  that  is  now  rejecting  Christ  in  London, 
you  are  doing  in  principle  the  very  thing  that  the  old  crucifiers  did. 
While  you  are  rejecting  Christ,  there  is  that  working  in  yon  which,  if  it 
had  its  own  free  development, — all  helps  to  right  and  aU  hindranoes  to 
wrong  being  withdrawn, — would,  in  the  same  conditions,  do  the  same 
thing  as  did  those  crucifiers,  and  do  it  in  the  same  way.  Of  coone, 
being  educated  as  you  have  been  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  and  being 
what  you  now  are  socially,  you  would  rather  die  than  have  anything  to 
do  with  treating  the  vilest  thing  in  human  shape  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
was  treated.  But,  honourable  as  is  your  spirit,  and  refined  as  is  yonr 
<?ourtesy,  you  ere  even  now  doing  in  your  own  fashion  what  the  Jerusalem 
sinners  did  in  theirs ;  you  are  rejecting  Christ ;  you  are  doing  that  which 
is  the  sin  of  sins ;  yon  are  doing  that  which  the  devil  never  did;  yon  are 
doing  that  which,  if  not  stopped,  will  be  certain  death  to  the  doer;  yon 
are  doing  that  which  makes  you  need  an  interest  in  the  Savionr's  dying 
prayer — ' Father,  foi^ive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do! '— i?r. 
Stanford. 


p0mt  €xttU. 

THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

BT  BOBBBT  BICHABD80K,  AUTHOR  OF  *  BENEATH  THE  SOUTHEBN  CSOSS/ 
*  ALMOST  A  HERO,'   *PHIL's  CHAMPION,'  ETC. 

PARTin. 

Kat^s  broken  leg  set  well,  and  he  progressed  favourably.  StiH  he  suf- 
fered much  from  pain  and  weakness.  It  had,  of  course,  been  very  qnickly 
discovered  that  the  O'Keefes  were  not  gennine  Savoyard^.  Their  speech 
immediately  betrayed  them,  and  Tdn.  O'Eeefe  made  no  attempt  to  keep 
^  the  deception  before  the  people  at  the  hospital    All  the  dark  colour 
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disappeared  from  Nat's. face  and  hands  the  first  time  they  were  bathed 
by  the  nnrse,  revealing  a  very  pale  little  face,  whose  hne  was  the  yery 
rererse  of  that  which  should  appertain  to  a  native  of  the  sonth. 

Some  of  the  elder  people  abont  the  hospital — the  nnrses,  and  others-^ 
were  inclined  to  look  a  little  grave  when  they  understood  the  real  state  of 
the  case ;  bnt  I  am  afraid  the  yoang  honse  doctors  and  sorgeons  regarded 
the  matter  rather  as  a  good  joko. 

*  I  didn't  think  we  were  qnite  so  advanced  in  Qreyborongh  as  this 
comes  to,'  said  one  to  his  fellows,  langhing.  ^  When  I  was  in  London,  I 
nsed  to  hear  frequently  of  this  sort  of.  thing,  yon  know — sham  Italian 
organ-men,  sham  Indian  jugglers,  sham  blind  men,  sham  sailors  with 
sham  wooden  legs,  and  the  rest.  We  nsed  to  have  them  brought  to 
Gay's  sometimes  with  accidents.  But  I  hardly  fancied  this  kind  of 
thing  had  reached  Greyborough ;  I  should  hardly  have  thonght  it  was 
worth  the  candle.  It  wants  a  big  place  to  make  the  game  pay,  I  imagine.' 

^  Well,  I  hope  there  isn't  much  of  it,*  said  the  elder  doctor,  who  had 
bad  the  setting  of  Nat's  leg.  ^  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  evils  incidental 
to  great  cities,  not  one  of  the  advantages.' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Nat  received  just  as  much  care  and  atten- 
tion as  if  he  had  never  been  a  party  to  any  deception  at  all.  Everybody 
believed  that  he  could  be  very  little  to  blame  in  the  matter ;  and  even  if 
they  had  thonght  otherwise,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  the 
treatment  Nat  received.  The  hospital's  function  primarily  was  to  deal 
with  the  bodily  distresses  of  its  inmates,  and  it  did  so  without  regard  to 
their  moral  condition. 

In  fact,  Nat's  case  excited  much  interest  and  sympathy.  He  was  very 
patient  under  his  pain  and  languor,  and  he  soon  became  a  prime  favourite 
with  the  nurses  and  the  doctors.  Mick  came  to  the  hospital  every  day, 
and  the  time  he  was  allowed  to  spend  by  Nat's  bedside  grew  longer  and 
longer  as  Nat  himself  became  stronger. 

Mrs.  O'Keefe  came  sometimes  to  see  her  son  too,  but  she  didn't  often 
stay  long  with  him.  She  did  not  find  much  to  say  to  Nat,  nor,  to  tell 
the  truth,  did  Nat  to  her.  Whereas  Mick  had  had  many  a  rough  pas- 
sage of  arms  with  his  mother,  sometimes  ending  in  blows  on  Mrs. 
.O'Keefe's  part,  Nat  had  generally  been  silent  and  submissive  in  his 
mother's  presence.  He  had  little  of  the  tongh,  combative  spirit  which 
prompted  Mick  to  resistance. 

Mrs.  O'Keefe  regarded  Nat's  accident  as  a  misfortune  as  much  to 
herself  as  to  the  boy.  Nat,  though  the  youngest,  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  member  of  the  little  performing  company,  inasmuch  as  his 
youth,  and  his  manifestly  frail  person,  often  induct  the  onlookers  to 
bestow  their  pence  out  of  pure  compassion.  Mrs.  O'Keefe  was  perfectly 
aware  of  this,  and  so  Nat's  inability  to  take  his  place  in  the  performance 
annoyed  and  irrit&ted  her. 

Immediately  after  the  boy's  accident,  her  receipts  began  to  fall  off,  and 
she  chafed  at  the  fact.  She  did  not  exactly  blame  Nat  for  this  state  of 
matters, — ^for  she  conld  hardly  do  that,  and  she  really  felt  a  sort  of  pity 
for  him  in  his  suffering, — but  she  made  herself  believe  that  she  was  a  most 
nnfortunate  and  ill-used  woman,  that  everything  was  ^  going  agen  her/ 
and  that  wherever  the  blame  lay,  it  was  not  with  her. 
Her  temper,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  improve  under  these  drctun- 
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stances ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  conditiona  of  Mick's  hmoe  Jlle  at  this 
time  were  not  anj  easiw  or  more  comfortable.  Bat  MicIl  was  indilltteot 
to  the  variations  in  his  mother's  temper.  He  was  at  preeeirt  whoUf 
absorbed  in  Nat's  condition  and  in  his  progress  towards  convalcfleaicc, 
and  his  visits  to  the  hospital  were  what  be  daily  looked  forward  tou  He 
made  them  in  the  evening, — ^the  days  were  now  getting  pretty  kxig, — 
after  he  had  been  oat  with  his  mother  tramping  the  streeta  aU  day. 
Mick  was  never  so  tired  bat  that  he  always  set  off  with  alacritj  for  the 
hospital. 

One  day  after  Nat  had  been  in  the  hospital  aboat  a  fortaighti  Mick, 
on  approadiing  his  brother's  bedside,  foand  a  lady  seated  by  it.  He  at 
once  knew  her.  She  was  Miss  Farqnhar,  his  and  Nat's  Sonday-schod 
teacher. 

^  Wdl,  Mick,  how  do  yon  do? '  Miss  Farqnhar  said  in  a  frank,  kind 
voice.  ^  Are  yoa  surprised  to  find  me  here?  Well,  I  should  have  been 
to  see  yonr  brother  sooner,  but  I  was  oat  of  town  wh^  his  accident 
happened,  and  I  only  came  back  on  Monday.  I  heard  from  Mr.  Maikr 
about  poor  Nat's  accident,  and  so  I  came  here  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
on.  I  am  glad  to  find  he  is  progressing  so  nicdy.'  Mr.  Mailer  was  the 
dty  missionary  and  superintendent  of  tlie  Sanday-schooL  Miss  Farqohar 
had  learned  all  about  the  kind  of  Ufe  which  the  two  boys  followed.  It 
had  surprised  her  a  good  deal,  bat  her  chief  feeling  in  the  matter  was 
pity  for  Mick  and  Nat. 

After  talking  a  little  while  about  Nat's  illness,  and  assuring  Mick  that 
it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  with  his  brother  until  he  shoold  get 
quite  well  again,  Miss  Farqnhar  said — 

*  Do  you  like  your  kind  of  life,  Mick  ? ' 

*  No,  Miss,  I  dinna  care  for  it — nor  Nat  either,  I  go  bail ;  and  I  care 
for  it  less  than  iver  by  the  same  token,  now  that  I  know  it's  wrong  to  be 
going  about  pretending  to  be  what  yez  aint' 

^  Well,  Mick,  I  must  say  I  think  you're  quite  right.' 

*  I  mind  what  yez  told  us  yorsel  one  day  at  the  school.  Miss,  about  how 
it  was  just  as  bad  to  act  a  lie  as  to  tell  ane,  ye  ken.  Now  motiier  as' 
OS  acts  a  regular  downright  lie  'maist  every  day  of  our  lives  barrin* 
Sundays.' 

Miss  Farqnhar  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  Mick's  eager  mamer,  and 
bold,  earnest  speech.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  genotteness  oi  his 
manner. 

^  Well,  Afick,  I  must  say  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  I  hope  all  my 
acfaolars  at  Uie  school  remember  what  they  hear  as  well  as  yoa  seem 
to  do.' 

*  An'  it  M  wrong,  sure,  Miss,  to  make  believe  to  be  what  jei're  not,  isoa 
it!'  said  Mick  earnestly. 

^  No  doubt  of  it,  Mick.  Ood  wishes  us  to  be  honest  men  and  women 
both  in  what  wo  do  and  what  wc  say.  A  clever  writer  has  said  that  an 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,  and  I  think  he  is  veiy  near  the 
truth ;  for  an  honest  man  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  good  man,  and  a  good 
man  must  be  aa  honest  one.  Of  coarse,  it  is  just  the  same  with  boys 
«nd  younger  people.  Our  Heavenly  Father  most  d^ht  to  see  a  boy 
who  both  fears  and  scorns  to  tell  a  falsehood.' 

^  An'  we're  just  doing  that  same^  pretendiog  to  be  foie^  folk,  aien*t 
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we,  MissT '  qaestioned  Mick  again,  eager  to  get  a  definite  opinion  from 
MiflB  Farqahar. 

*'  Yes,  I'm  afraid  yon  are  doing  something  yerj  like  it^  Mick.  Have 
yon  always  followed  the  same  kind  of  life? ' 

'Ever  an'  I  can  mind,  Miss.  Feyther  died  jost  after  Nat  was  bom,  ye 
ken,  and  I  dinna  mind  what  we  did  whan  he  wor  alive.  Mither  learned 
Nat  to  dance  soon  as  ever  he  could  walk  well-nigh,  an'  she  learned  me 
the  fiddle  by  the  same  token.  Mother's  main  cliver,  ye  ken ;  and  Nat's  a 
stnnner  to  dance  whan  he's  no  too  tired ;  an'  I'm  no  that  bad  wi'  the 
fiddle  mysel',  an'  I  can  play  the  bagpipes  forbye.  Whiles  I  play  tbim 
instid  av'  the  fiddle,'  said  Mick,  with  a  faint  sense  of  pride  in  the  family 
accomplishments,  which  may  possibly  have  revealed  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. 

Miss  Farquhar  could  not  help  smiling,  nor  could  the  doctor,  who  had 
come  up  while  Mick  was  speaking.  Mick's  oddly  composite  speech,  an 
Irish  idiom  often  following  quick  upon  the  heels  of  a  Scotch  word  or 
phrase,  much  amused  the  old  doctor,  and  he  had  often  lingered  by  Nat's 
bedside  to  listen  to  the  two  boys'  talk. 

*  It's  quite  a  study  in  philosophy.  Mick's  language  might  have  afforded 
Qrimm  himself  valuable  hints  in  the  construction  of  his  law  of  language,' 
the  doctor  said,  laughing  to  Miss  Farquhar ;  but  Mick,  of  course,  did 
not  understand  the  allusion. 

*Mick  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  his  present  mode  of  life,  Doctor 
Armstrong,'  said  Miss  Farquhar. 

*•  I  daresay  not.  Hard  work  and  poor  pay  it  must  be  for  the  most 
part.    This  poor  little  fellow  is  little  fitted  for  such  weary  drudgery.' 

^  It  is  not  altogether  that,  however,  Doctor.  Mick  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  best  kind  of  life  for  Nat,  and  that  he  is  often  very  tired  at  night. 
But  he  has  other  reasons  for  wishing  to  give  it  op.  He  thinks  it  is  not 
right ;  that  it  is  deception  and  dishonest  altogether.' 

^  Well,  I  siq)pose  there  can't  be  much  doubt  about  its  being  deception,' 
answered  Doctor  Armstrong.  ^  But  it's  not  the  poor  laddies'  fault,  I 
suppose.    What  are  they  to  do  f ' 

^111  no  do  that  much  langer,  onyhow,'  said  Mick;  ^I'm  determined 
npo'  that  I'm  just  waitin'  till  I  get  a  chance  av  something  else,  and 
until  Nat's  a'  richt  again.' 

^  You  seem  an  honest  lad,  Mick,  notwithstanding  your  trade,'  said  the 
doctor  kindly.  ^  If  you  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  for  some  more  reputable 
kind  of  occupation,  be  sure  a  way  will  be  opened  up  for  you.  God  won't 
forsake  those  who  try  to  be  honest  and  truthful,  Mick.' 

'No,  sir,  I'm  sure  He  winna,  gin  He's  still  the  Qod  we  read  about  in 
the  Bible ;  by  the  same  token  didna  He  aye  stand  by  the  folk  who  acted 
straightforward  and  fair  wi'  Him,  and  didna  try  tae  lee  and  deceive 
Him — Abraham,  an'  Jos^h,  an'  David,  an'  a  heap  mair  ?  ' 

'  Mick  has  made  some  use  of  his  Sunday  schooling,  you  see,  Doctor ; 
and  he  has  hardly  been  at  school  a  year,'  said  Miss  Farquhar,  who  was 
greatly  gratified  to  find  that  her  work  at  the  Sunday-school  was  bearing 
anch  good  and  practical  fruit  in  the  case  of  this  poor,  untutored  lad. 

'  Well,  Mick,  our  meeting  must  close  for  the  present  Nat  has  seen 
and  heard  enough  of  his  friends  for  one  day.  He  must  try  and  go  to 
sleep  now.' 
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Nat  bad  taken  very  little  share  io  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation, 
bat  he  had  been  listening  to  everything  with  quiet  and  earnest  attention, 
wondering  now  and  then  at  the  tarn  which  the  talk  took,  and  now  and 
then  only  half  nnderstanding  the  doctor's  and  Miss  Farqnhar's  remarks. 

Mick  and  Miss  Farqnhar  left  the  hospital  together,  bnt  s^Nirated 
soon  after.  Her  visit  to  Nat  gave  Miss  Farqnhar  mnch  thought  daring 
her  walk  home,  and  it  was  the  first  thing  she  began  to  talk  about  to  her 
mother  and  father  on  entering  the  house. 

Mary  Farqnhar  was  the  child  of  parents  in  easy  circumstances,  who 
gave  their  daughter  pretty  mnch  her  own  way  in  everything.  If  she 
had  been  of  a  nature  apt  to  be  spoiled,  I  suspect  her  parents'  complete 
indulgence  of  her  every  wish  and  thought  would  have  gone  far  to  spofl 
Mary.  But  the  sunshine  of  unclouded  prosperity  and  home  happiness 
seemed  only  to  ripen  and  mellow  Mary's  character,  and  not  to  weakw  it 
by  too  much  warmth. 

Had  she  chosen,  she  might  have  lived  a  life  of  easeful  self-enjoyment, 
occupied  solely  with  the  light  and  graceful  employments  and  the  pleasant 
distractions  of  a  young  woman  in  the  well-to-do  middle-class  life  of  now- 
a-days.  But,  as  has  been  indicated,  Mary  had  marked  out  for  herself  a 
line  of  duties,  upon  which  she  entered  with  at  least  as  much  heart  and 
goodwill  as  she  did  upon  her  pleasures ;  and  so  happily  was  her  nature 
balanced,  that  the  one  did  not  tempt  or  disincline  her  for  the  other.  Let 
it  be  noted  that  I  am  here  sketching  no  fancy  or  ideal  picture.  Happily 
there  are  in  England  at  this  moment  thousands  of  young  women  such  as 
Mary  Farqnhar. 

Miss  Farqnhar  visited  Nat  at  the  hospital  almost  daily,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  she  came  empty-handed.  Some  little  delicacy  to  tempt  the 
boy's  faint  but  reviving  appetite  was  usnally  the  prelude  to  the  little 
talk  between  her  and  the  patient,  and  it  gave  the  warm-hearted  and 
sympathetic  girl  keen  pleasure  to  watch  the  increasing  relish  with  which 
poor  little  Nat  discussed  his  dainty  fare.  But  perhaps  as  welcome  to 
the  boy  as  the  food,  was  the  little  bouquet  of  flowers  which  Miss 
Farqnhar  sometimes  substituted  for  the  cup  of  jelly,  bunch  of  grapes,  or 
what  not.  The  flowers  seemed  to  bring  with  them  to  Nat  a  waft  of 
country  breezes  and  the  breath  of  waving  woodlands,  and  were  at  once 
a  delight  and  a  refreshment  to  the  weary  boy,  for  he  was  sometimes 
weary  from  being  obliged  to  lie  so  much  in  the  same  position,  though  he 
seldom  complained. 

But  however  much  Nat  enjoyed  the  various  little  dainties  provided  for 
him  by  Miss  Farqnhar,  he  never  forgot  one  thing.  He  never  ate  the 
whole  of  anything  that  was  brought  him.  Be  it  jelly,  or  fruit,  or  sponge- 
cake, or  whatever  it  was,  he  left  a  portion,  which  he  asked  to  be  put 
aside  always  with  the  same  words — 

^  It's  awfu'  guid.  Miss ;  we'll  just  put  that  wee  bit  away  for  Mick.' 
'^'  And  when  Mick  arrived,  Nat's  eyes  lit  up  with  a  gleam  of  pleasure  bs 
he  watched  his  brother  eat  his  share  of  the  food,  which  Mick  did  with 
much  grave  attention,  partly  because  he  knew  it  pleased  Nat  that  he 
should  eat  it,  and  partly  because  the  dainty  fare  was  grateful  to  the 
roughly-fed  boy.  And  thus  the  thoughtfulness  and  kindliness  of  Mary 
Farquhar  diffused  its  gracious  influence  over  quite  a  wide  area. 
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The  Gentle  Heart  :  A  Second  Series  of  '  Talking  to  Children.* 
By  Alexander  Macleod,  D.D. 

London:  Hodder  A Stonghton.    1880. 

Dr.  Macleod^s  former  series  of  addresses  to  children  met  with  a  cordial  and 
appreciatiye  reception.  The  press  was  unanimous  in  its  praise.  This  second 
s^ies  possesses  the  same  admirable  characteristics  as  its  predecessor.  It  is  a 
book  which  children  understand  and  lore.  Moli^re  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
his  plays  to  his  housekeeper,  in  order  that  he  might  assure  himself  of  their 
adapUUon  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  general  audience.  If  she  listened 
with  interest  and  appreciation,  then  he  could  trust  the  great  majority  would 
also  so  listen.  Tried  by  this  test,  Dr.  Macleod's  book  is  certain  of  success, 
as  we  can  testify  to  the  rapt  attention  and  eager  interest  of  those  readers  (or 
hearers,  where  they  were  not  so  adranced  as  to  be  readers)  for  whom  it  is 
specially  intended. 

It  seems  so  simple  and  easy  to  tell  a  story  which  suits  the  taste  and  secures 
the  interest  of  the  little  ones ;  but  it  is  really  so  difficult  that  the  gift  is  rare 
indeed.  It  requires  a  special  power;  and  where  it  is  possessed  in  such  a 
degree  as  it  is  by  Dr.  Macleod,  it  is  the  power  of  genius.  The  heart  has  as 
much  to  do  as  the  head  with  this  matter, — ^nay,  more ;  for  if  the  heart  be  not 
right,  no  amount  of  mere  intellectual  power  will  secure  the  charm  which  is 
ineritably  felt  by  the  young,  though  they  cannot  tell  whence  it  comes. 

Among  the  most  interesting  papers  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Philadelphia,  was  one  by  Dr.  Macleod  on  preaching  to 
the  little  ones.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  he  speaks  with  authority ;  and  these 
lessons,  so  full  at  once  of  strength  and  tenderness,  which  he  exhorts  others  to 
teach,  he  himself  exemplifies  in  his  own  teaching. 

The  book  is  in  every  way  beautiful — it  is  so  in  its  up-getting,  it  is  more  so 
in  its  contents ;  and  parents  may  well  rejoice  to  haye  it  in  their  power  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  their  children  a  yolume  which  is  so  well  fitted  to  interest  and 
elerate  them. 

Learnino  of  CHRiffT,  AKD  Otiier  Sekmons.    Preached  in  Westboume  Grove 
Presbyterian  Church.    By  Walter  Morison,  D.D. 

Edinburgh :  WUlUm  Ollphant  A  Co.;  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Co.    1880. 

Dr.  Morison  says:  'Not  without  some  reluctance  I  bring  to  a  close  this 
series  of  sermons,  printed  mainly  at  the  desire  and  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
congregation.'  It  is  always  a  hazardous  thing  for  a  preacher  to  appear  in 
print.  Sermons  which,  when  delivered,  were  very  effective,  and  delighted  and 
edified  the  audience,  are  often  disappointing  when  they  are  read  by  the  fire- 
side. Dr.  Morison's  discourses,  however,  stand  the  test  of  appearing  in  a 
printed  form  very  successfully.  They  enlist  the  sympathies  and  secure  the 
mtoest  of  the  readers,  as  they  must  hare  done  those  of  the  hearers.  There 
is  an  undoubted  charm  about  them.  A  source  of  this  charm,  doubtless,  is 
their  reality  and  simplicity.  You  feel  that  the  preacher  is  dealing  with  truths 
which  have  taken  possession  of  himself,  and  being  very  real  to  him,  he  makes 
others  feel  their  reality  too.  And  then  his  mode  of  treatment  is  wonderfully 
simple.  There  Is  an  easy  power  about  it  He  has  the  gift  of  saving  what  he 
wishes  to  say,  and  just  as  he  wishes  to  say  it.  For  some  pages  he  will  go  on 
in  a  style  that  is  most  familiar  and  conversational,  and  gradually  rise  into 
passages  of  true  eloquence. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quotation,  but  our  space  forbids.  We 
■end  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  They  will  find  its  contents  very 
diversified,  and  jti  the  theme  is  one— leamin|^  of  Christ ;  and  they  will  find 
that  it  posaesaes  in  a  high  degree  a  characteristic  which  is  of  first  importance 
in  every  volume  of  sermons — ^that  of  usefulness. 
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The  congregation  that  has  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Morison'a  miniatrationft  may 
be  congratulated  on  their  privileges.  We  do  not  wonder  U&at  they  wished  to 
have  some  of  these  sermons,  which  delighted  them  when  spokoi  from  the 
pulpit,  in  a  more  permanent  form. 

Sabbath  Eveking  Lectures  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianitt  ih 
Europe.  Lecture  L  :  The  Gospel  in  Italy  during  the  Fint  Three  CentorieB. 
Bv  the  Rev.  T.  Boston  Johnstone,  Arthur  Street  United  Presbytema 
Church,  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh :  Oliphuifc,  Anderson,  A  Farrier  (Itite  WinUun  OUphant  A  CoX    1880. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  which  are  being  deHvered  by  lit, 
Johnstone  in  the  evenings  of  the  Sabbath  in  Arthur  Street  Church.  The  idea 
of  giving  lecture  of  this  kind  on  a  Sabbath  evening  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to 
be  commended.  Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us, — ^the  Gospel  in  Italy,— 
the  series  promises  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Mr.  Johnstone 
evidently  has  taken  no  small  pains  in  collecting  the  facts  with  which  he  deals, 
and  he  sets  these  forth  in  a  dear,  lively,  and  forcible  manner. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  however,  those  who  heard  these  lectures 
delivered  cannot  be  expeQted  to  carry  away  all  the  valuable  information  which 
they  arc  fitted  to  impart.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  they  and  others  interested 
in  80  worthy  a  theme  should  have  them  in  a  printed  form  for  leisurely  perusal. 

Our  Giving  :  What  it  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.    A  Plea  for  mcreased 
Liberality  on  the  part  of  God's  People.    By  J.  Forbes  Mongbieff. 

Edinburgh:  Andrew Steyenson.    18S0. 

This  little  volume  is  published  also  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  and  attention 
is  being  directed  to  it  so  as  to  secure  its  extensive  circulation.  It  is  in  eveiy 
way  worthy  of  such  circulation,  for  it  sets  forth  clearly  and  ably  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  on  the  important  subject  of  ^  giving.* 

The  Early  Christians.    A  New  Yearns  Address  to  Sabbath  Scbohirs.   By  A.  6. 
Issued  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Aberdeen  Sabbath  School  Union. 
Aberdeen :  G.  A  W.  Fraser. 

This  address  is  well  suited  for  its  purpose.  It  seta  forth  and  eixihuits  the 
names  by  which  the  early  Christians  were  known,  and  enforces  the  lessons 
thus  taught  in  a  simple  and  earnest  manner.  Anecdotes  are  used  judiciously; 
and  the  aid  of  the  artist  has  also  been  called  in  to  enhance  the  attraction  of 
the  address,  which  is  prettily  got  up. 

Tracts  fob  the  Times.  No.  III.  Arguments  Pro  and  Con  Future  Probation. 
This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  tracts  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Dalkeith  is 
at  present  iaaoing.  He  begins  his  argument  with  a  quotation  from  Bums, 
who,  he  seems  to  believe,  was  of  his  way  of  thinking.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  may  be  questioned ;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Mr.  Mackintosh's 
views  are  orthodox,  and  that  he  defends  them  in  a  twsj  and  iorciUe  manner. 

Th£  Liberal  Yictort  the  Lxberahqmists^  Oppobtumitt. 
By  Charles  Jerdan,  LLJB.,  Dundee. 
This  k  a  tract  of  four  nages,  and  consists  of  a  speeeh  delivered  1^  Mr.  Jenkn 
at  the  meeting  recently  held  in  Dundee  in  oonBectaon  with  the  Scottish 
Liberation  Society.     It  is  pointed,  pithy,  and  practioa],  and  eondades  as 
follows : — 

'  What  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  instraet  our  parliamentary  rcpresentatiTes 
respectfully  to  press  this  question  on  the  Government,  and  to  do  so  without 
regard  to  its  ocmvenienoe  or  its  pleasure.  Should  our  repreaentativeB  and  we 
become  apathetic,  the  Liberal  leaden  will  be  only  too  glaid  to  alknr  the  ques- 
tion to  go  to  sleep.    But  we  must  uige  our  claims,  and  decline  to  postpooe 
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them.  We  hare  postponed  tliem  already  long  enough.  We  mnst  remain 
united,  determined,  peniBtent.  Surely  the  question  of  reKgioua  equality  in 
Scotland  has  at  last  come  sufficiently  within  the  domain  of  "  practic^ politics" 
to  justify  an  annual  debate  and  diyision  on  a  Disestablishment  Bill  in  the 
people^s  House  of  Parliament.' 

Thorn  Lodge  ;  or,  The  Wheel  of  Life.    By  the  Author  of  ^  The  Losing  Game.' 

Thb  Distiller's  Daughter.    By  Rey.  Fergus  Ferguson,  D.D. 

The  Adviser  for  1880. 

That  One,  a  New  Tear's  Tract    By  Rer.  George  Gladstone. 

Glasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  League. 
The  directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  using  the  press  as  a  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  fiction  may  be  made  a  powerful  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion. In  our  last  issue  we  noticed  favourably  a  temperance  tale  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Reid,  and  now  we  have  before  us  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
penned  with  a  similar  purpose. 

In  Thorn  Lodge  the  evils  of  the  drinking  customs  are  depicted  in  dark  colours, 
and  events  of  a  striking  kind  are  powerfully  narrated.  But  *  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,'  and  nothing  is  set  forth  in  Thorn  Lodge  that  nuiy  not  be  equalled 
in  the  experience  of  many  of  the  victims  of  drunkenness. 

In  The  DistUler^s  Daughter,  Dr.  Ferguson  shows  how  a  man  of  good  charac- 
ter and  kindly  nature,  engaged  in  a  hurtful  trade,  came,  through  the  influence 
of  an  accomplished  and  philanthropic  daughter,  and  the  death  through  drink 
of  his  eldest  son,  to  abandon  the  trafiic  by  which  he  made  large  gains,  and 
preach,  as  he  termed  it,  like  Paul,  ^  the  faith  he  once  destroyed.'  The  story  is 
interestingly  and  impressively  told. 

The  Adviser  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  our  magazines  for  the  young.  It 
has  a  very  large  circulation  in  its  monthly  parts,  and  it  deserves  it.  In  its 
collected  shape  it  is  pretty  and  attractive,  and  with  its  many  well-told  stories, 
and  plentiful  pictorial  iUustrations,  it  will  be  highly  prized  by  its  juvenile 
readers. 

That  One  is  the  tract  for  the  New  Year  of  1881,  which  the  League  at  the 
trying  season  of  the  year  is  in  the  habit  of  issuing.  It  is  earnest  and  eloquent, 
and  its  wide  circulation  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 

Life  of  Thoicas  Guthrie,  D.D.    Life  of  Hugh  Miller.    Life  of  Richard 
Cameron.    By  Jean  L.  Watson. 

Edinburgh:  Jamee  GeaimeU.  1S80. 
Mi88  WAT9(m  is  favouraUy  known  as  the  author  of  several  stories  illustrative  of 
Scottish  life  and  character.  Her  Bygone  Days  in  Our  Village^  and  Round  the 
Orange  Farm,  showed  that  she  had  a  true  knowledge  of  our  national  manners 
and  much  sympathy  with  oar  rural  population,  as  well  as  the  power  of  poetic 
descriptioD.  In  this  way  she  showed  that  she  possessed  qualifications  of  a 
marked  kind  for  writing  attractively  a  brief  account  of  the  lives  of  some  of  our 
Scottish  worthies.  These  three  before  us  are  written  with  much  appreciation 
of  their  subject,  and  as  the  facts  of  their  lives  are  succinctly  told,  and  the 
books  are  neatly  got  up  at  a  very  moderate  price,  they  are  likely  to  com- 
mand a  wide  drcnlation.  They  are  well  fitted  to  meet  the  case  'of  those 
whose  time  or  purse  prevents  from  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent 
men  treated  of  m  their  lai^er  biographies. 

The  Gospel  Miracles  in  theik  Relation  to  Ghrict  and  Ghrisiianity.     By 
Wm.  Tatlob,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  New  York. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adama,  A  Ca    1880. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  are  now  published  at  the  request  of  the  faculty  of  that  institu- 
tion.   Tliey  are  seren  in  number,  and  treat  of  miracles  in  the  following 
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aspects :--'  The  Katare  and  Possibility  of  Miracles,*  *  The  Sapernabual  in 
Christ,'  *  The  Credibility  of  Miracles/  '  The  Testimony  in  behalf  of  Mirades, 
« The  Mythical  Theory,'  *  The  Eyidential  Value  of  the  Miracles^' '  The  Spiritoal 
Significance  of  the  Miracles.' 

The  field  traversed,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  wide  and  important,  and  affords 
ample  opportunity  to  Dr.  Taylor  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers 
of  vigorous  reasoning,  clear  statement,  and  copious  and  apposite  illustration. 
The  lectures  are  admirably  fitted  to  secure  the  attention  and  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  young  men ;  and  in  these  days  of  doubt,  their  extensive  circulaticm 
amongst  and  perusal  by  this  class  would  be  largely  beneficial 

The  Pulpit  Commentart.  Edited  by  the  Rev,  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A., 
Vicar  and  Rural  Dean  of  St.  Pancras,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  and  by  Rev.  Joseph  Erell,  Editor 
of  the  *Homiletic  Quarterly.'  *1  Samuel,'  Exposition  by  Very  Rev. 
Paths  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Homiletics  by  Rev.  ProfeaK>r  C. 
Chapman,  M.A.,  Wesleyan  College,  Plymouth.  Homilies  by  various 
authors — Rev.  D.  Eraser,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  R.  Dale,  M.A. 

London ;  C.  Kegan  Paul  A  Co.  1860. 
We  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  the  first  volume  of  the  Pulpit  Commentary  with 
high  approval.  The  second,  which  lies  before  us,  possesBes  the  same  admirable 
characteristics  as  its  predecessor.  We  are  ioclinea  to  think  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Homiletics  and  Homilies  there  is  even  improvement ;  the  thinking  is 
fresh  and  vigorous,  and  full  of  practical  power.  The  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  has  been  acted  on  with  marked  success.  Churches  of  various  deno- 
minations have  given  their  best  men,  and  they  work  well  together,  and  prove 
that  union  is  strength.  The  introductory  part  is  noteworthy.  In  it  au  that 
need  be  known  regarding  the  author  of  the  book,  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  and  also  about  the  prophet  himself,  is  well  and  clearly  set  forth. 

The  Relioions  of  China,  Confucianism  and  Toism,  Described  and  Compared 
WITH  Christianity.  By  James  Legge,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

London:  Hodder  A  Stonghton.    1880. 

Confucianism  is  the  prevalent  religion  in  China.  Toism  is  tolerated.  These 
two  embrace  the  religion  of  the  nation.  The  religion  of  a  country  which 
contains  about  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  globe  cannot  but  )k  full  of 
interest,  and  have  much  which  may  be  of  utility  in  connection  with  the  science 
of  comparative  theology.  These  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  College, 
London,  by  Professor  Legge,  are  characterized  by  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
lucidity  of  statement.  He  that  runs  may  read,  if  he  is  at  ail  a  competent 
reader,  and  he  will  find  their  perusal  very  profitable.  It  will  give  him  a  clear 
and  comprehensive,  and,  we  believe  also,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  account  of  the 
doctrine  and  tendency  of  the  two  forms  of  religion  of  which  they  treat. 


THE  FREE  CHURCH  COMMISSION  AND  PROFESSOR 
ROBERTSQN  SMITH. 

The  Commission  of  the  Free  Assembly  held  a  special  sittiDg  at  Edin- 
burgh on  Wednesday,  27th  October,  to  receive  a  report  from  its  com- 
mittee, who  had  been  appointed  in  August  to  inquire  into  certain  writ- 
ings of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  (issued  since  last  Assembly),  which, 
it  was  alleged,  were  creating  widespread  alarm  in  the  Church.  The 
articles  dwelt  on  were  ^  Haggai '  and  ^  Hebrew  Language  and  Literaturey' 
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which  appeared  in  the  Ene^clopcBcUa  Britannka^  and  another  on  ^Animal 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes  among  the  Arabs  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,' which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Philology  ;  and  extracts  were 
given  to  show  that  Professor  Smith  had  spoken  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
tare  in  an  irreverent  manner,  in  a  way  to  render  it  difficult  for  readers 
to  regard  Ood  as  the  author  of  them,  to  suggest  that  they  did  not 
give  an  authentic  narrative  of  facts,  and  to  discredit  prophecy  in  its 
predictive  aspect.  Protests  were  received  from  several  members,  as  also 
from  Professor  Smith,  against  the  Commission  taking  up  the  case,  and 
Professor  Smith  was  hewl  at  considerable  length  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  Commission  were  acting  unconstitutionally  in  doing  so. 
He  also  reviewed  the  committee's  report,  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
the  charges  brought  against  him  could  not  be  maintained  when  fairly 
considered.  He  complained  that,  instead  of  trying  honestly  to  face  the 
difficult  questions  that  had  been  raised,  those  opposed  to  him  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  a  popular  agitation.  Two  motions  were  proposed 
and  seconded — one  by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  practical  part  of  which  was  a 
proposal  to  instruct  Professor  Smith  not  to  teach  his  classes  during  the 
next  session,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Roes  Taylor,  Glasgow,  which,  inter 
aUa^  suggested  that,. as  the  Conmiission  had  no  judicial  functions,  the 
attention  of  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  should  be  called  to  the 
writings  in  question.  This  motion  further  hinted  that  Professor  Smith 
had  bwn  blameworthy  in  publishing  unguarded  statements,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  in  his  teaching  he  would  remember  the  admonition  of  the 
last  Assembly.  Another  motion,  simply  thanking  the  committee,  and 
especially  the  convener,  for  their  diligence,  did  not  find  a  seconder.  On 
a  division,  Dr.  Wilson's  motion  was  carried  by  270  to  202  votes,  or  a 
majority  of  68. 

Professor  Smith  has  written  to  Dr.  Wilson  signifying  his  obedience  to 
^  the  instruction '  of  the  Commission,  but  at  the  same  time  protesting  as 
to  the  illegality  of  the  procedure.  In  several  presbyteries,  notices  of 
motion  on  the  subject  have  been  given,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
Commission  is  spoken  of  in  strong  terms  of  condemnation.  The  case, 
indeed,  has  excited  deep  interest  in  other  than  merely  Free  Church  circles. 
The  newspapers,  ever  since  the  meeting  of  Comnussion,  have  been  teeming 
with  letters  |>ro  and  con,  and  scribes,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  been 
forward  to  express  their  opinion.  The  case,  however,  is  still  in  transi- 
tion. It  must  come  up  before  next  Assembly  for  final  adjustment,  and 
it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  conclusion  will  be  reached  as  will 
give  it  its  quietus,  and  restore  peace  in  the  Church  which  for  three  years 
past  it  has  sorely  tried. 


PROFESSORS  TAYLOR  AND  FLINT  ON  CREED 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

At  the  opening  of  the  classes  of  the  Edinburgh  (Established)  Divinity 
Hall,  two  of  the  Professors  directed  the  attention  of  their  students  to  the 
subject  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Creed  Subscription.  Dr.  Taylor 
is  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  naturally  looked  at  the 
subject  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  Con- 
fession from  its  origin,  and  gave  an  account  of  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
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ment  and  Deeds  of  Assembly  in  reference  to  it.  So  far  all  was  plain  and 
easy,  bat  difficnlties  emerged  when  the  present  position  came  to  be  con- 
sidered. Dr.  Taylor's  own  sympathies  are  evidently  witii  those  who  pat 
a  liberal  interpretation  on  the  creed  itself,  and  in  what  is  implied  in  sab- 
scribing  it  Indeed,  he  said  that  seeing  the  imposition  of  a  creed  on  the 
Chnrch  had  not  worked  yery  satisfactorily,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
try  how  the  Charch  might  do  withoat  a  creed,  and  awut  resnlts.  Bat 
conscious  that  this  was  a  position  which  woald  not  be  accepted,  he  con- 
dnded  by  saying  that  the  Charch  had  it  in  its  power,  and  he  hoped 
woald  exercise  it,  of  adjusting  its  relation  to  the  creed  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  at  present  obtamed.  In  thinking  oyer  the  lectare, 
however,  one  is  left  considerably  at  a  loss  as  to  what  the  learned 
Professor  woald  propose  as  ^  a  healing  measore.' 

Dr.  Flint  treated  the  sabject  not  historically,  bat  on  the  groond  of 
general  principles.  He  very  strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
honesty  in  the  supremely  important  matter  of  sabscription.  Bat  then 
the  qnestioa  emerged.  What  is  honest  sabscription?  T^iere  are  matters 
essential  and  there  are  matters  non-essentiaL  Bat  who  is  to  decide 
which  is  which?  On  this  point  Dr.  Flint  gives  a  more  certain 
and  intelligible  soand  than  his  brother  Professor.  He  avers  that  any 
person  of  ordinary  discernment  may  see  at  once  the  difference  between 
them.  Thus  he  said,  ^  If  any  minister  of  the  Chnrch  thoaght  becaase  he 
was  free  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  the  world  was  a  very  long  process, 
he  was  free  to  preach  jnstification  by  works,  and  deny  predestination,  he 
(Professor  FUnt)  confessed  he  conld  neither  admit  the  logic  nor  affirm  the 
morality  of  the  principle  on  which  snch  an  one  proceeded.  His  reasoning 
as  an  argnment  in  jastification  of  his  condnct  was  simply  ridicoloos.  It 
was  simply  dishonest  to  deny  what  the  man  himself  coold  not  bat  be 
aware  was  a  fdndamental  principle  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
fession which  he  signed,  and  hold  what  on  no  reasonable  or  even  plansible 
interpretation  of  the  f ormnla  of  the  sabscription  could  be  consistent  with 
an  assent  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession/ 

The  lectures,  taken  in  relation  to  each  other  and  in  connection  with  the 
place,  purpose,  and  period  of  their  delivery,  were  noteworthy.  The  two 
Professors  may  be  taken  as  representing  two  differttit  attitudes  that  at 
present  are  maintained  in  the  Charch  of  Scotland  towards  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  Whilst  we  get  interesting  historical  information  from  Dr. 
Taylor's  lecture,  we  get  but  little  light  on  present  duty.  Dr.  Flint  gives 
both  ^  light  and  leading '  on  the  subject.  What  he  says  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  significant.  It  might  be  worth 
while  for  certain  persons  to  remember  that  what  is  called  ^  the  doctrine/ 
is  made  up  of  ^  doctrines,'  just  as^arely  i^s  the  whole  is  made  up  of  parts ; 
and,  accordingly,  just  as  when  the  parts  are  removed,  the  whole  is 
gone,  so  it  may  be  possible,  by  an  exhaustive  process  of  eliminating  ^  the 
doctrines,'  to  cause  *■  the  doctrine'  to  disappear. 


IRELAND  AND  FRANCE. 

TuESB  two  countries  have  certain  things  in  common  as  to  race  and 

religion,  which  may  account  for  certain  other  things  which  they  also 

-bave  in  common.    One  of  these  is  a  state  of  perpetoal  or  periodical 
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agitation.  For  a  considerable  time  now  Ireland  has  engaged  the  earnest 
and  anxious  attention  of  this  conntry.  The  speeches  of  some  of  its 
members,  in  Pariiament  and  out  of  it,  have  been  something  ybtj  wonder- 
f  nl,  while  the  manner  in  which  the  people  have  taken  the  redress  of  their 
grieyances,  real  or  supposed,  into  their  own  hands,  has  excited  feelings 
of  indignation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  Goyemment  to  restore  order  will  be  effective,  and  render 
annecessary  others  of  a  more  stringent  kind.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
Irish  people  could  be  convinced  that  in  reality  their  best  interests  are 
bound  up  with  their  being  in  union  with  this  country,  and  that  *  a  policy 
of  conciliation'  were  to  be  understood  as  being  that  which  existed 
between  the  two. 

In  France,  religious  as  well  as  political  causes  have  been  at  work,  but 
the  religious  have  had  a  political  intent  and  aspect.  This  has  been  well 
put  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  from  Paris  towards  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  when  the  disturbance  was  at  its  height : — 

^The  Government  has  lately  been  busy,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  work  of 
suppression.  It  has  been  suppressing  monasteries  possessing,  in  the 
Aggregate,  an  income  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  million  francs ; 
it  has  been  suppressing  revolutionary  Socialistic  newspapers,  of  which 
the  now  defunct  Commune  was  a  typical  example;  and  finally,  it  has 
been  suppressing^  the  immoral  literature  to  which  the  name  of  ^  porno- 
graphic "  has  been  applied. 

^Throughout  France — both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces— the  autho- 
rities have  resolutely  carried  out  the  decrees  of  29th  March,  and  have 
shut  up  monasteries  belonging  to  forty-five  different  orders.  Against 
the  execution  of  the  law  the  Legitimists  have  promoted  an  organized 
opposition  which  has  occasioned  serious  rioting  in  some  places.  The 
resistance  of  the  monks  naturally  called  out  the  roughs.  The  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  may  have  been  impolitic,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
it  in  the  light  of  a  religious  persecution ;  it  is  wholly  a  political  step, 
undertaken  for  the  same  reason  that  Felix  Pyat's  Socialistic  newspaper 
has  been  suppressed — ^the  conviction  that  they  were  highly  dangerous  to 
the  existence  and  growth  of  the  hopeful,  but  still  insecure,  Republican 
institutions  of  France.  The  members  of  the  religious  communities  are 
not  interfered  with  in  the  profession  of  their  religious  faith  nor  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religious  worship;  they  are  only  dispersed  from  their 
homes  of  indolence  because  they  were  known  to  be  organizing  centres  of 
Royalism.' 

A  MODERN  MARTYR. 
Among  the  Ritualistic  party  in  the  Church  of  England  a  firm  determina- 
tion has  been  shown  to  observe  their  peculiar  practices  whatever  may  be 
the  result.  One  of  them — ^Rev.  T.  P.  Dale — has  gone  so  far  that  at 
length  he  has  come  under  Uhe  lash'  of  the  civil  law.  The  case  is 
thus  stated : — 

*  Imprisokhemt  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale.— The  significavit  for  the 
commitment  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pelham  Dale,  of  St.  Yedast's,  in  the 
city  of  London,  for  offences  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 
granted  by  Lord  Penzance  on  28th  October,  has  been  enforced.  The  rev. 
gentleman  was  taken  into  custody  at  his  private  residence  in  Ladbroke 
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Oardeos,  on  Saturday,  SOth  October,  and  was  conyeyed  to  the  Citj  Prison^ 
Hollowaj,  where  he  now  remains.  His  wife  accompanied  him  and  the 
sheriffs'  officers  in  the  cab  in  which  the  re?,  gentleman  was  coDveyed  to 
prison.  It  is  said  that  immediate  steps  will  be  takoi  to  move  the  Q^^^^'^ 
Bench  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  when  the  question  of  Lord  PeDzance'a 
jnrisdiction  will  be  fully  argued.  A  number  of  people  assembled  at  St 
Yedast's  the  following  Sunday,  but  no  services  were  held,  the  chnrcfa 
doors  being  locked.  A  placard  affixed  to  the  doors  stated,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imprisonment  *^  for  conscience'  sake "  of  the  rector,  there 
would  be  no  service  till  further  notice.  The  Church  of  England  Wwk- 
ing  Men's  Society  sent  a  deputation  to  Mrs.  Dale,  and  assured  her  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  obtain  her  husband's  release.' 

Mr.  Dale,  whose  confinement  seems  to  be  made  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, his  ^  cell '  being  very  unlike  the  dungeons  to  whk^h  martyrs  were 
condemned  when  martyrd(Mn  was  something  more  than  a  form,  says  be 
is  quite  willing  to  allow  the  State  to  deprive  him  of  his  ^  temporaikies,' 
but  not  of  his  spiritual  function.  This  raises,  in  a  very  practical  way, 
the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  and  is  one  more  step  in  the 
direction  of  disestablishment. 


OBITUARY. 

Bt  the  death  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Church  has  lost  two  men  who  have  long  and  honourably  done 
good  service.  They  had  both  attained,  ^  by  reason  of  more  strength,' 
fourscore  years  of  age,  and  both  had  passed  the  jubOee  of  thdr  ministrj. 
In  some  important  respects  they  were  very  different  men — specially  in 
this  respect,  that  Dr.  Jamieson  lived  a  good  deal  in  public  view,  and  took 
a  prominwt  part  in  public  work,  while  Dr.  Taylor  assiduously  *  courted 
the  shade.'  Moreover,  the  one  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Church  as 
by  law  established,  the  other  was  a  most  lucompromising  Voluntary. 

Dr.  Jamieson  began  his  ministry  in  the  parish  of  Westruther,  from 
which  he  was  translated  to  Cnrrie,  and  afterwards — ^in  1844 — ^was  placed 
in  Glasgow  as  minister  of  St  Paul's,  where  he  laboured  both  as  id 
eminent  minister  and  public-spirited  citizen  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  the  honour  of  being  raised  to  the  Moderator's  chair,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  books  that  were  well  received.  As  a  preacher,  he  wu 
thoroughly  evangelical  in  doctrine  and  earnest  and  forcible  in  manner. 

One  has  very  different  feelings  in  refer^ce  to  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Taylor  from  what  one  has  in  reference  to  that  of  Dr.  Jamieson.  Dr. 
Jamieson  did  as  much  as  an  author,  and  preacher,  and  public  man  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected  of  one  of  his  powers.  Dr.  Taylor  gave 
you  the  impression  of  great  resources  which  were  never  fully  utilized. 
B\a  po88ibiUtie8  of  accomplishment  seemed  very  greats  but  his  modestj 
prevented  him  turning  them  into  actualities.  The  following  are  the 
chief  facts  of  his  life,  as  stated  in  a  leading  journal : — ^  Afler  an  illness 
of  three  months'  duration,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  who,  though  not 
widely  known  to  the  public,  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  died  at  his  residoice  at  Leamington 
Terrace,  Edinburgh,  on  30th  October.  The  deceased  was  born  in  1601  at 
Overdhiels,  near  Stow,  where  his  father  resided.     Thoogh  educated  from 
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the  first  with  a  view  to  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Original  Secession 
Church,  he  devoted  himself  daring  his  Uniyersitj  coarse  to  medical  as 
well  as  theological  stadies,  and  before  leaving  the  classes  he  qualified  as 
M.D.  After  being  licensed  in  1826,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Auchtermuchty 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  In  this  town  he  remained  for  twenty-five 
years,  establishing  during  this  time  that  reputation  for  scholarly  attain* 
ments  and  clear  and  lofty  thought  which  his  early  years  had  given 
promise  of.  In  1850,  he  was  asked  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  which,  of  course,  he  was  now  connected,  to  proceed  to  Toronto  as 
Professor  of  Divinity  to  the  Canadian  Synod.  This  he  agreed  to ;  and 
the  office  thus  conferred  upon  him  he  held  till  1860,  when,  on  the  union 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Canada,  he  returned  to  Scotland.  Still 
continuing,  however,  in  the  active  service  of  the  Church,  he  was  called  to 
Busby,  a  village  near  Glasgow,  in  1863,  and  there  he  remained  for  nine 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  retired,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Edinburgh.  The  deceased  was  a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  his 
palpit  ministrations  being  notable  for  the  singular  clearness  of  his  ex- 
positions ;  and  when,  in  1858,  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Abna  Mater^  this  distinction  was  looked  npon,  in  the  circles 
in  which  his  qualities  were  fully  known,  as  one  that  was  well  deserved.' 

Dr.  Taylor  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Church,  and  was 
one  of  our  most  valued  contributors. 


Jittelligenct,— Snittb  ^pnsbgterian  C^urc^. 

PRESBYTEBIAL  PROCEEDIKQS. 

i46er(f(?en.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  12th  October,  when  a  special  service 
for  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  abandant  harvest  was  appointed  to  be  held  in 
all  the  ooDgregations.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Questions  anent 
Disestablishment  was  appointed  to  be  printed  for  distribution  among  the 
members  of  the  congregations.  A  conference  on  mLasions  was  held,  when  the 
qciestion  of  increasing  the  interest  in  missionary  operations  was  oonsidereH. 
The  following  recommendations  were  agreed  to,  viz. : — Preaching  a  sermon  ou 
missions ;  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  once  a  month  of  contributing  to 
missions ;  the  circulation  of  the  Record  ana  Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine,-^ 
The  presbytery  held  a  special  meeting  on  the  26th  October,  for  the  ordination 
of  ^n*.  Charles  Connor  over  the  congregation  at  Old  Meldrum.  Rev.  D.  Beatt 
preached  from  1  Pet.  i.  24 ;  Rev.  J.  E.  Dobson  ordained,  and  addressed  the 
minister;  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Danbar  addressed  the  people.  All  the  seryices 
were  very  appropriate,  and  the  audience  good,  considering  the  wintry  aspect 
of  the  weather.  In  the  evening  a  very  sucoessfol  soiree  was  held,  addressed 
by  members  of  presbytery  and  others.  This  settlement  augurs  well  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  cause  in  Old  Meldmm. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  9th  of  November — the  Rev.  D.  K. 
Miller,  M.A.,  moderator.  The  Rev.  P.  Meams  intimated  his  purpose  to  leave 
home  for  a  visit  to  the  Hoi v  Land  in  February  next,  and  askM  leave  of  absence. 
Leave  was  granted ;  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson  of  Ayton  was  appointed  to  act 
as  clerk  for  him  during  his  absence.  Messrs.  Robert  Wilson  and  Thomas  Rankin 
presented  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Dunse,  South,  for  the  moderation 
of  a  call.  The  number  of  members  is  257,  and  the  stipend  promised  is 
£170,  besides  free  manse  and  garden,  and  allowance  for  holidays.  The  prayer 
of  the  petition  was  unanimously  granted ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson  was 
u>pointed  to  preach  and  preside  in  the  moderation  on  Monday  the  22dof 
l^vember.    The  Rev.  P.  Meams  was  appointed  to  dispense  the  communion  in 
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this  congTegatbn  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  Deoember.  Mettn.  Joka  Soott  and 
John  Smith  presented  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Coldstream,  East 
for  the  moderation  of  a  call.  The  namber  of  members  ts  239,  and  the  stipena 
promised  is  £160,  besides  the  snpplj  of  the  pulpit  for  a  month's  holiday ;  and 
It  is  hoped  that  an  addition  of  £20  will  be  granted  bj  the  Home  Committee 
for  house  rent  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  nnanimouslj  granted ;  and  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Inglis  was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  in  the  moderation  on 
Tuesday  the  2dd  of  November.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  report  these 
arrangements  to  the  Home  Committee.  Both  congregations  at  present  reqaiie 
help  from  the  Surplus  Fund,  but  both  expect  soon  to  be  independent  of  it 
Additional  supply  was  minted  for  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Montsomeiy, 
who  is  still  unnt  for  pulpit  duty.  The  following  congregations  reported  collec- 
tions for  the  Synod  Fund: — Coldstream  East  and  West,  Coldingham,  Eye- 
mouth, Chimsiae,  Ayton,  Springbank,  and  Homdean.  The  annual  committees 
were  appointed ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  visitation  of  the  congre- 
gations Dy  the  Rev.  W.  Martin,  missionary  from  India.  Next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery was  fixed  for  December  7th,  in  the  Session-house  of  Dunse,  South,  when 
the  calls  from  Coldstream  and  Dunse  will  be  reported. 

'Dundee, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  19th  October — the  Rev.  C.  Jerdan, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Connel  was  chosen  moderator  for  the  next  six 
months.  Messrs.  George  Davidson  and  Alexander  Ramsay,  students  of  the 
second  year,  gave  lectures  on  Psalm  cxxv.  and  on  Micah  vi.  6-8  respectively, 
which  were  sustained.  They,  along  with  Thomas  S.  Miller,  student  of  the 
third  year,  having  passed  an  examination  in  theology,  and  Peter  B.  Crowley 
having  passed  his  examinations  as  an  entrant  to  Mie  Hall,  were  all  certified 
to  the  Theological  Committee  for  admission  to  the  Hall.  Agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  the  following  suggestions,  via. : — 
(1)  Intermediate  dasses;  (2)  Toung  men's  literary  societies;  (3)  Music 
classes;  (4)  Annual  social  meeting  of  teachers  of  the  denomination,  to  be 
addressed  by  deputies  of  presbytery;  (5)  Sessional  visitation  of  Sabbath 
schools ;  (6)  Wntten  examinations  for  advanced  dasses.  The  Mission  Com- 
mittee reported  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  visitation  of  evety 
congregation  of  the  presbytery  by  some  foreign  missionary  about  the  beginning 
of  next  year ;  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  conference  on  missions  in  the  month 
of  December ;  and  that  sessions  will  be  consulted  as  to  their  desire  to  have  a 
week  of  evangelistic  services  in  connection  with  their  churches.  Agreed  that 
special  thanksgiving  services  for  the  late  bountiful  harvest  be  held  in  all  the 
cDurches  on  the  iMt  Sabbath  of  October,  or  on  some  other  Sabbath  which 
may  be  more  convenient  Read  a  communication  from  the  interim  Foreign 
Secretary,  requesting  the  presbytery  to  report  regarding  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  missionary  organization  m  their  midst.  Agreed  to  hand  over  the  oom- 
municatiun  to  uie  Mission  Committee  that  they  may  report  Read  a  letter 
with  regard  to  the  collections  for  the  Hall  Fund,  with  a  list  of  the  congrega- 
tions who  have  not  reported  to  the  treasurer.  Inquiries  were  made  and 
reports  received  that  the  collections  had  either  been  or  would  be  made  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Edinburgh, — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  2d— Rev.  Dr.  Hutchison,  Bonnington,  moderator.  Dr.  Craig,  dder, 
moved  that  Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren,  jun.,  be  elected  representative  eUer  at  the 
Mission  Board.  Th«  motion  was  unanimonslv  adopteo.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson 
gave  notice  of  the  following  motion:  *  That  the  presbytery  appoint  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  series  of  resolutions  dedaring  its  unabated  attachment  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  and  its  unchanged  conviction  of  divine  authority  and 
universal  and  permanent  obligations.'  Mr.  Law,  dder,  made  a  short  state- 
ment regarding  the  congregation  which  was  recently  formed  at  Broxburn. 
He  said  that  they  were  about  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at 
an  expenditure  of  £2200.  Of  that  sum  they  had  £800  subscribed,  £200  by 
the  congregation,  £300  by  friends,  and  £300  which  they  expected  from  the 
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Home  Mission  Board.  He  requested  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  presbytery 
in  their  endeavour  to  enter  the  church  when  built  free  of  debt.  It  was  agreed 
to  remit  the  appeal  to  the  Church  Extension  Committee.  Mr.  Young, 
Newington,  as  moderator  of  the  session  of  Rosehall  congregation,  reUited  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  to  call  a  ministo*,  and  intimated  that  their  choice 
had  fallen  upon  the  Rev.  William  Morison,  St.  Andrew's  Place  Church,  Leith. 
There  appeared  as  commiasiouera  from  the  congregation  Messrs.  Dnucan 
McLaren,  jun.,  Gilray,  Purves,  Dahymple,  and  Tod.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Robertson,  Bread  Street,  the  call  was  sustained. 

Ehin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery  met  in  Nairn  on  Tuesday,  12th 
October^Rer.  W.  Sharpe,  moderator.  Mr.  John  L.  Robertson,  student  of 
the  second  year,  and  Mr.  William  £.  Shaw,  student  of  the  first  year,  delivered 
d^courses,  and  were  examined  in  theology.  The  discourses  and  examinations 
were  oordiEilly  sustained,  and  the  students  duly  certified  to  the  Theological  Hall. 

Glasgow  (North), — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held 
on  9th  November,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Milne  occupied  the  moderator's  chnir.  It 
was  reported  that  Mr.  A.  M^Ewen,  M.A.,  probationer,  had  declined  the  call  to 
Woodlands  Church  as  assistant  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young.  The 
preparatory  training  classes  for  young  men  who  wished  to  apply  themselves 
to  ministerial  work  at  home,  or  missionary  work  abroad,  had,  it  was  said, 
proved  highly  successful.  During  the  time  they  had  been  in  existence  they 
had  been  attended  by  104  young  men,  of  whom  72  had  persevered  in  their 
studies  until  they  gained  in  many  cases  the  highest  reirards  offered.  The 
committee  on  the  subject  was  continued.  An  appeal  on  behalf  of  Zenana 
missions  was  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Martin,  missionary,  who  received  a  vote  of 
thanks. — A  special  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November 
16th — Rev.  J.  Milne,  Rockville,  moderator.  An  appeal  was  presented  by  a 
section  of  Kent  Road  congregation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  is  pastor, 
a^inst  the  decision  of  the  session  in  reference  to  a  memorial  on  the  unfermented 
wine  question.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  resolved — *  That,  with- 
out deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  appeal,  the  presbytery  strongly  recommend 
the  session  earnestly  to  reconsider  their  decision,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
restoring  unity  and  peace  in  the  congregation.^ 

Glasgow  (South), — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  2d  November.  A  call 
from  Pollockshielas  congregation  to  Mr.  A.  R.  M*Ewen,  having  been  declined 
by  Mr.  M^Ewen,  was  set  aside.  It  was  intimated  that  a  communication 
had  been  received  from  the  Perth  Presbytery,  stating  that,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Marshall,  the  case  as  between  him  and  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
ceased. 

Kelso,— Th\B  presbytery  met  on  26th  October^Rev.  Mr.  Poison,  moderator. 
After  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  mission  secretaryship,  it  was  agreed 
to  approve  of  two  secretaries.  Mr.  Inglis,  treasurer,  submitted  the  annual 
statement  of  the  presbytery's  accounts.  A  circular  was  read  from  Mr.  William- 
son anent  congregational  effort  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions.  In  connection 
with  that,  it  was  stated  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery.  A  report  was  submitted, 
showing  the  results  attained  at  the  Hall  entrance  examination  in  September 
last.  Mr.  Inglis  gave  notice  that,  at  next  meeting,  he  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  presbytery  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church. 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  December. 


CALLS. 

Glasgow  (Woodlands), —yir,  A.  R.  M*Ewen,  preacher,  Glasgow,  called  to  be 
colleague  to  Rer.  Dr.  Young,  October  25. 

Perth  (Wilson  Church).-- Her.  William  Dickie,  M.A.,  Rosehearty,  called 
November  1. 
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ORDINATIONS. 

Old  Meldrum.^^t  Gbarles  Connor,  M.A.,  probationer,  ordained-  October  26. 
New  Leeds. — ^Mr.  James  Beath,  preacher,  ordained  October  27. 

INDUCTION. 

Carnoustie. — Ber.  J.  F.  Dempster,  M.A.,  of  Lumaden,  indacted  October  26. 

OBITUARY, 

Died,  on  Saturday,  80th  October,  at  his  residence,  26  Leamington  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  Rev.  John  Taylor,  D.D.,  M.D.,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

LEITH— THE  LATE  REV.  PRINCIPAL  HARPER. 

The  congi^gation  of  North  Leith  have  erected  in  the  lobby  of  their  church 
in  Coburg  Street  a  bust,  of  Carrara  marble,  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Harper,  who  was  their  minister  for  sixty  years.  It  is  an  admirable 
likeness,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.  The  inscription  recozxis 
the  birth,  ordination,  and  death  of  the  deceased,  and  characterizes  him  as  *  an 
eloquent  preacher,  an  able  theologian,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  a  loyal  friend,  and 
a  public*spirited  citizen.' 

OPENINO  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

The  session  of  the  Theological  Hall  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  2d  November, 
by  Principal  Cairns.  There  was  a  very  larse  attendance  of  students,  ministers^ 
and  members  of  the  Church,  the  Synod  Uall  in  which  the  proceedings  took 
place  beinff  well  filled.  Principal  Cfaims,  in  his  address,  said  he  had  chosen  a 
topic  which  was  very  much  discussed  at  present  in  the  American  Church,  as  it 
was  amongst  themselves,  and  which  was  even  touched  on  in  the  late  very 
interesting  Council  meetings  at  Philadelphia,  viz.  the  question  whether  there 
was  progress  in  theology  or  not.  This  was  a  question  which  much  concerned 
their  studies  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  pursued  them,  and  it  also  seemed  to 
be  one  in  regard  to  which  there  was  room  for  no  small  exaggeratbn  and  mis- 
understanding on  one  side  or  another.  He  proceeded  to  show,  first,  in  what 
sense  progress  in  theology  was  not  to  be  looked  for ;  and  second,  in  what  sense 
it  was  possible,  and  by  what  means  it  was  to  be  striven  after  and  realized.  At 
the  close  of  the  address  it  was  intimated  that  the  number  of  students  entered 
at  the  Hall  this  session  was  180.  Principal  Cairns  then  formally  opened  tiie 
Eadie  Library,  which  was  recently  presented  to  the  Church  by  the  late 
Thomas  Biggart,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Younger,  Mr.  Stirrit,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogarth, 
Mr.  Biggart's  trustees,  were  present,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Paterson, 
were  publicly  thanked.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
Principal  pronouncing  the  benediction.  After  which  an  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  Lilnury,  the  equipment  of  which  afforded  great  satisfaction. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  students  attending  the  present  session  :— 
First  Tear.— Wm.  AUan,  Edinburgh ;  Robt  Andrew,  M.A.,  Greenock ;  John 
W.  BUck,  Edinburgh ;  Thos.  £.  Calvert,  M.A.,  Annandale ;  John  CarmichaeU 
Perth ;  Andrew  Cameron,  B.  A.,  Liverpool ;  James  Climie,  M.A.,  Glasgow,  K. ; 
P.  Brown  Crowley,  M. A.,  Dundee ;  Alexander  B.  Dykes,  M.A.,  Gla^w,  N. ; 
James  Frame,  M.A.,  Edinbui^h ;  James  Gibb,  Al>erdeen ;  James  Uilmour, 
M.A.,  Kirkoaldv ;  David  Hall,  Glasgow,  S. ;  John  Hardie,  M. A.,  NewcaBtle*on* 
Tyne ;  Alexander  Hunter,  Dunfermline ;  William  Huntly,  M.A.,  Gla^w,  N. ; 
Robert  Irvine,  Edinburgh;  Thomas  Keir,  M.A.,  Perth;  Patrick  M.  Kirkland, 
Hamilton ;  A.  L.  Laird,  Glasgow,  N. ;  Robert  Law,  M.A.,  Edinbui]|h ;  John 
Lennox,  Kilmarnock ;  William  N.  Maodonald,  Edinburgh ;  John  W.  M'Kee, 
Stirling;  Archibald  M.  Marshall,  Stirling;  James  G.  Millar,  Glasgow,  S.; 
Alexander  Miller,  M.A.,  Glasgow,  S. ;  William  S.  Provand,  M.A.,  Greenock; 
William  Pringle,  M.A.,  Edinburgh ;  George  Robb,  Elsin  and  Inverness ;  John 
D.  Robertson,  Stirling ;  Hugh  Rodgers,  Kilmamook ;  William  Pat»  Bodgeraon, 
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K.A.,  B.ScL,  Edinbargh  ;   David  Saiherland,  Edinburgh  ;  William  Thomaon^ 
Hamilton ;  Wm.  R.  Thomson,  Glasgow,  N. ;  James  6.  Walton,  Edinbargh— 37. 

Second  Year. — J.  U.  Ballantjne,  M.A. ;  John  BeTeridge,  M.A. ;  W.  W. 
Beveridge ;  John  Bonnar ;  James  Brown ;  James  CadJell ;  J.  H.  Craig,  M.A. ; 
Gavin  Crawford,  jun.,  M.A. ;  George  Davidson,  M.A. ;  John  Davidson;  R.  J, 
Drnromond,  M.A.;  A.  C.  Ferguson ;  8.  H.  Ferguson;  J.  R.  Fleming,  M.A. 
R  D.  B.  Gemmell,  M.A.;  William  Harcus,  M.A.;  Alexander  C.  Henderson,  M.A. 
Robert  Inglis;  John  C.  Lambert,  M.A.;  W.  G.  M'Conchie,  M.A.;  J.  M*Murchy,' 
M.A. ;  Thomas  D.  M^Nee;  Jaa  Macnee;  Jas.  M'Rorie;  Jas.  Mackte;  James 
Mann ;  A.  Amot  Mitchell ;  D.  M.  Morgan,  M.A. ;  James  Morrison ;  James 
Murray;  Thomas  Nisbet;  W.  N.  Poison,  M.A.;  Alexander  Ramsay,  M.A. ; 
J.  D.  Robertson,  M.A. ;  James  Rodger,  MA.;  Joseph  Rorke;  John  Scott; 
W.  Edward  Shaw ;  Robert  Sinclair ;  J.  W.  Slater,  M.A. ;  Peter  Smith ;  J.  W. 
Stirling;  S.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.;  Robert  Wylie ;  William  Yule;  A.  M.  West, 
water ;  J.  A.  Will-47. 

Third  Year.— W.  T.  Baukhead,  M.A. ;  W.  B.  Y.  Davidson,  M.A. ;  A.  B. 
Dickie,  M.A« ;  John  Duncan,  M.A. ;  Peter  Duncan,  M.A. ;  William  Hall ;  J. 
Jeffrey  Johnstone;  Robert  Johnstone,  M.A. ;  John  King,  M.A. ;  Alexander 
Kirkland;  Peter  liaing,  M.A;  Thomas  Lindsay;  Thomas  Low,  M.A.  ;  H.  S. 
M'Intyre ;  James  Mackay,  M.A. ;  Thomas  S.  Miller ;  James  Milroy ;  Thomas 
S.  Newlands,  M.  A. ;  A.  M.  Porteous,  M.A. ;  Robert  Primrose ;  J.  L.  Robertson, 
M.A. ;  Thomas  Watt ;  J.  D.  Watson,  M.A. ;  Alexander  Westwater  ;  Andrew 
Wilson,  M.A. ;  Robert  Wilson ;  D.  Woodside,  M.A. ;  Alexander  Cruickshanks ; 
William  Macbeth— 29.    Total,  113. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  students,  there  are  several  Colonial  and  Con- 
tinental students  in  attendance. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Committe  on  Scholarships  met  early  in  October  to  adjudicate  on 
the  results  of  the  examination  held  on  the  6th  and  7th  October,  and  their 
award  was  as  follows.  Of  students  entering  on  their  first  session  at  college 
there  were  41  competitors,  and  scholardiips  were  awarded  as  follows :— The 
*•  John  Smith,*  of  £45  a  year  for  three  years,  to  Andrew  M.  Smith,  Cumnock ; 
the  *  Anderson,*  of  £25  a  year  for  three  yean,  to  Robert  Muir,  Hawick ;  the 
*  Beattie,'  of  £20  a  vear  for  three  years,  to  James  G«  Clark,  Urr,  Dalbeattie ; 
the  '  Rev.  G.  M.  Middleton,*  of  £20  a  vear  for  three  years,  to  Norman  Fraser, 
Glasgow;  ordinary  scholarshios  of  £15  each,  to  James  Cameron,  Paisley; 
Richard  Glaister,  Lanark ;  and  James  Gray,  Stonehouse ;  Uie  *  North  Leith  * 
Scholarship  of  £15,  and  14  ordinary  scholarships  of  £10  each.  In  Section  11. 
there  were  31  coinpetitors,  and  the  followinff  awards  were  made : — ^The  *  Gibb  * 
Scholarship  of  £30  to  John  D.  Fleming,  Whithorn ;  one  ordinary  scholarship 
of  £20  to  George  H.  Douglas,  Dundee;  one  of  £15  to  James  Mackie, 
Stewarton ;  the  *  Beattie,'  of  £20  a  year  for  three  years  (restricted  to  sons  of 
ministers),  to  Adam  C.  Welsh,  Goshen,  Jamaica ;  11  ordinary  sdkolarships  of 
£10  each,  and  the  'Baikie'  (missionary)  Scholarship  of  £20.  In  Section  III., 
of  18  competitors,  there  were  successful — Wm.  C.  Dickson,  Aberdeen,  who 
retained  the  *  Anderson,'  of  £25  a  year ;  David  James,  Glasgow,  who  gained 
the  *'  Lewis,*  of  £22,  lOs.  a  year  for  two  years ;  nine  students,  who  gained 
ordinary  scholarships  of  £10  each ;  and  the  *  Baikie '  (missionary)  schoUurship 
was  retained  by  the  former  holder.  In  Section  lY.  there  were  15  competitors, 
and  scholarships  of  £10  each  were  awarded  to  six;  while  the  *  Paterson,'  of 
£25,  and  the  *  Lewis,*  of  £22, 10s.,  were  continued  to  the  former  holders.  The 
papers  generally  were  of  superior  excellence. 

PAN-PRESBTTEBIAN  COUNCIL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  in  September  last,  at 
Philadelphia,  there  was  read  the  following  communication  from  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  :^ 
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Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  tlien  addressed  the  Council  on  the  sabject 
of  the  communication  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  ScotUnd 
as  follows :— I  feel  considerable  regret  that  the  paper  from  the  United  Prm- 
byterian  Church  bearing  upon  the  question  now  under  diacusaion  was  not 
submitted  at  the  time  when  it  should  have  been.  The  paper  was  referred  to 
me,  and  as  I  now  hare  it  in  my  possession,  I  shall  proceed  to  read  it  It  is  to 
the  following  effect:  — 

The  United  Pre^ryterian  Church  at  Edinburgh^  and  t^itkin  the  Sgnod  Hall^ 
Castle  Terrace,  May  4, 1880. 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  met  and  was  constituted  with 
prayer  by  the  moderator.  Inter  alia,  the  Synod  agreed  to  instruct  the  deputies 
whom  the  Synod  is  sending  this  year  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  in 
America,  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the  representatives  of  other 
Presbyterian  Churches  with  a  view  of  devising  measures  by  which  the  demand 
for  qualified  probationers  in  other  lands,  and  especially  in  our  own  colonies, 
may  be  more  ^stematically  provided  for,  and  to  open  direct  communications 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  and  with  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  the  colonies  on  the  same  subject.    Concluded  with  prayer. 

Same  Place,  May  7, 1880. 

The  Synod  met  and  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  moderator.  Inter  alia, 
the  Synod  unanimously  agreed  to  instruct  the  delegates  to  the  General  Pres- 
byterian Council  that  they  bring  before  that  Council,  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  missionary  questions,  the  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
missionaries  of  different  Churches  labouring  in  the  same  or  contiguous  fields 
may  be  associated  with  each  other  so  as  most  efficiently  to  secure,  in  har- 
monious co-operation,  the  ends  contemplated  in  missionary  work.  Concluded 
with  prayer. 

Extracted  from  the  record  of  Synod  and  certified  by 

Thomas  Kennedt,  D.D.,  Synod  Clerk. 

The  Council,  cherishing  devout  mtttude  to  God  for  the  success  which,  by 
His  blessing,  has  attended  the  loreign  mission  work  of  the  Church,  and 
thankfully  recognising  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Churches  com- 
posing this  alliance  to  co-op«rate  in  the  work  as  far  as  practicable,  reappoints 
the  committee,  with  instructions  to  collect  such  further  information  and  frame 
such  suggestions  upon  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  mission 
work  as  may  seem  to  them  advisable,  and  more  particularly  the  relatioa  of 
mission  presbyteries  to  the  home  churches,  with  a  view  especially  to  the 
establishment  and  development  of  native  churches  and  the  best  methods  of 
promoting  co-operation  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
missionary  enterprise. 

Rev.  George  C.  Hutton,  D.D.,  of  Paislejr,  then  addressed  the  Council, 
saying  that  he  had  a  motion  to  present  for  which  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  was  solely  responsible.  He  said  that  he  found  that  it  met  the  con- 
currence of  many  of  the  brethren  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter  of  a 
closer  union  of  the  many  fields  of  the  Presbyterian  labours.  The  object  at 
which  his  motion  aimed  was,  that  the  Council  should  give  a  dear  and  strong 
expression  to  its  desire  upon  that  question,  and  that  the  expression  of  its 
opinion  should  be  communicated  to  the  several  Churches,  as  it  was  expected 
good  fruit  might  be  the  result.  The  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Council  was  deeplv  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  closer  communion  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  mission  field  among  presbyteries,  and  that 
it  would  regard  it  as  most  desirable  and  timely  were  the  Churches  represented 
in  the  Council  to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  wisdom  »eemed  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  question,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  further 
organizmg  and  unifying  we  presbyteries. 
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